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INTRODUCTION 


Kitty  Johnson 


Early  in  October  a  group  of  W-L  stu- 
dents gathered  to  formulate  plans  for  a 
student  magazine  to  provide  the  outlet 
that  has  long  been  needed  for  creative 
talent  at  Washington-Lee.  The  first  steps 
were  the  hardest  to  take  because  of  the 
complete  lack  of  precedence.  However, 
before  long  contributions  began  coming  in, 
and  names  were  submitted.  Our  ideas  be- 
gan to  crystallize  and  the  magazine  began 
to  take  shape,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  its 
creators. 

After  months  of  confusion  and  chaos, 
the  magazine  staff  finally  emerged  from 
under  a  mountain  of  manuscripts  with  the 
copy  for  this,  the  first  issue  of  THE 
PENMAN.  The  publishing  was  delayed 
not  a  little  in  order  to  select  a  printer  and 
to  accumulate  sufficient  funds.  Our  plans 
for  the  future  are  to  publish  three  issues 
a  year — in  December,  March,  and  June. 


The  aim  of  the  staff  from  the  first  has 
been  to  represent  the  students  of  W-L. 
With  this  in  mind  we  have  tried  to  print 
only  material  of  high  quality,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  tried  not  to  make  it 
too  "literary."  We  present,  therefore, 
THE  PENMAN,  the  student  magazine 
of  Washington-Lee.  Please  let  us  know 
how  you  feel  about  it. 
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YOU'VE  GOTTA  HAVE  FAITH 

Bill  Preston 

WHEN  A  BOOKIE  AND  A  SWAMI  GET  TOGETHER,  SOMETHING'S 
BOUND  TO  HAPPEN  ....  AND  IT  DOES,  MUCH  TO  THE  DISMAY 

OF  THE  BOOKIE. 


CHESHAM  Street  on  this  hot  summer 
day  was  having  its  occasional  ripples 
of  life,  but  Bookie  Sellers  was  not  in- 
terested. He  stood  by  a  newstand  idly 
looking  over  the  Racing  Form. 

In  the  midst  of  his  element — cheap 
theatres,  cigar  stores,  shine  parlors,  and 
numerous  taverns — Bookie  was  unhappy. 
A  scornful  fate  had  brought  his  first  hand- 
book enterprise  to  sudden  and  ignoble 
failure.  With  a  slap-happy  cheerfulness, 
Bookie  had  boosted  the  venture  on  a 
shoestring — and  in  one  bad  run  of  luck, 
his  slim  margin  had  disappeared  like  a 
short  beer  under  an  x\ugust  sun. 

At  first,  he  had  expected  that  fate 
would  come  scurrying  to  correct  such  a 
glaring  error.  Under  this  happy  delusion, 
the  pug-nosed  towhead  had  started  betting 
on  the  horses  himself.  In  about  a  week 
he  could  count  all  the  bills  in  his  wallet 
at  a  glance. 

Even  yet,  a  determination  moved  him 
to  a  close  study  of  the  Racing  Form.   A 
few  of  those  longshots  could  make  him 
well.  But  the  past  performances  only  con- 
fused him  more,  and  after  a  half  hour  of 
deliberation,    Bookie    folded    the    Form, 
shoved  it  in  his  back  pocket,  and  strolled 
down    the    street,    still    undecided.     He 
bought  a  hot  dog  at  a  corner  stand  and 
ate  most  of  it  before  realizing  that  he  was 
staring  at  a  dust-covered  sign: 
DR.  JENTY 
-PROPHET- 
REVEALER  OF  THE  PAST 
SEER  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Bookie  had  seen  it  often  before — but 
this  time  he  reacted  differently.   The  old 


sign  held  an  odd  fascination,  as  though  it 
pointed  the  way  to  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
ticket  window.  Bookie  had  often  won- 
dered what  was  inside  the  heavily  draped 
windows.  Now  destiny  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  inside. 

The  room  was  quite  still  as  he  stood  on 
the  threshold  blinking  his  eyes,  still  hold- 
ing the  door  partly  open.  From  behind 
the  curtains  came  the  Swami. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you, 
Mister  Sellers?"  queried  a  cool,  sharp 
voice. 

"Why,  uh,  no — that  is,  I  just  sorta 
stuck  my  head  in  to  see  what  kind  of 
place  you  got  here." 

"Well,  come  in  then,"  rejoined  the 
swami.  "You  are  welcome.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  a  man  visit  me.  My 
usual  visitors  are  women,  silly  women. 
I'm  just  preparing  tea.  Wait  a  moment, 
and  I'll  set  another  cup." 

Bookie  wished  that  the  swami  would 
prepare  something  a  little  stronger,  but 
he  seated  himself  on  one  of  the  hard,  un- 
comfortable chairs.  "Y'  know,  this  is  a 
lot  different  from  what  I  expected;  it's  so 
— well,  uh,  simple." 

"Yes,  it  is  simple.  You  see,  I  am  a 
prophet.  I  do  not  need  the  articles  usually 
associated  with  forcasting.  It  is  better 
for  me  to  contact  the  spirit  world  if  I  am 
not  burdened  with  mundane  possessions." 

Bookie  gave  a  short,  hesitant  laugh. 
"Now,  look,  Swami,  you  don't  believe  that 
stuff,  do  you?  Isn't  that  just  the  line  you 
give  the  dames  that  come  in?" 

Dr.  Jenty  rose  slowly;  a  withering  look 
of  scorn  spread  over  his  features.    "Of 
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course,"  he  said,  quietly,  "there  are  some 
minds  that  would  not  understand..  Some 
will  not  believe,  and  that  is  most  im- 
portant. Faith  in  the  other  world  must 
precede  any  advantages  that  might  occur 
to  one,  the  simple  mortal." 

Bookie  blinked.  "Gee,  I  didn't  know 
you  felt  that  way  about  it.  You  really  be- 
lieve you  can  forecast  the  future,  uh?" 

Swami  studied  the  bookmaker  carefully 
and  then  said,  "Something  is  bothering 
you  Mr.  Sellers,  what  is  it?" 

"Well,"  said  Bookie,  "the  horses  have 
been  a  little  rough  on  me  lately,  and  I 
came  here  hoping  that  maybe  you  could — 
Here  the  Swami  cut  in  and  said, 
"Maybe  I  could  give  you  some  tips  at  the 
track  today.  Well,  suppose  I  give  you 
eight  straight  winners  today."  At  this 
Bookie  became  very  excited.  "You  must 
have  faith,"  the  swami  said.  "Oh,  yes,  as 
a  fee  I  shall  charge  you  the  usual  price  of 
ten  dollars." 

"Do  you  think  I  am  nuts — paying  that 
much  for  a  few  lousy  tips?" 

The  swami  gave  a  short,  bitter  laugh. 
"I  knew  you  would  not  believe.  However 
I  am  tired  of  this  barren  conversation.  I 
have  other  things  to  do." 

Dr.  Jenty  turned  toward  the  curtain, 
but  Bookie,  squirming  and  despite  him- 
self, throughly  awed,  cried,  "Er,  say, 
let's  talk  this  over.  I  haven't  got  much 
dough  on  me,  but  well,  I  might  be  able  to 
spare  five  bucks." 

Swami  replied,  "Very  well,  give  me  the 
entries." 

Bookie  handed  him  the  Form,  and  for 
fifteen  minutes  there  was  not  a  sound  in 
the  room,  while  the  swami  stared  at  the 
sheet.  Then  suddenly  he  pulled  out  a 
piece  of  paper  and  wrote  hurriedly  for  a 
few  minutes.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
looked  up,  smiled,  and  said,  "Now,  Mr. 
Sellers,  the  five  dollars."  Bookie  handed 
the  swami  the  five  spot  and  the  swami  in 
return  handed  him  the  sheet  of  paper. 
"Wot's  this,  you  crook,"  Bookie  shout- 


ed, "there  aren't  any  names  of  horses  on 
here.  Nothing  but  some  writing.  You're 
trying  to  gyp  me." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,  my  friend,"  re- 
torted the  doctor,  "but  in  each  sentence, 
there  is  a  hint  on  the  winning  horse,  some- 
where, if  you  can  find  it.  Now,  good  day, 
and — good  luck!" 

Bookie  was  sorry  he  had  ever  come  to 
the  fortune  teller.  But  he  decided  the  best 
he  could  do  was  to  try  to  figure  them  out. 
He  opened  the  paper,  and  looked  at  the 
first  sentence:  "The  budded  flower,  kissed 
by  the  orb  of  morn,  opens  and  with  it  the 
world."  "Let's  see,  there's  Fireball,  Watch 
Me  Go,  Alacarte,  Danny  Boy — no,  it  was 
none  of  them — Slim  Pickens,  Dawning 
Sun— DAWNING  SUN!— Why  that's  it! 
Bookie  picked  up  the  Form  and  looked 
at  the  past  performances  of  the  horse.  It 
was  dismal.  In  the  last  six  races,  she 
hadn't  come  within  ten  lengths  of  the  win- 
ner. "Mmmm  .  .  .  trailed  by  fourteen 
lengths  last  time  out.  Strictly  a  plug.  Not 
a  chance.  Boy,  I  guess  the  swami  really 
saw  me  coming." 

He  decided  to  forego  the  first  race  in 
favor  of  a  drink  or  two.  At  his  favorite 
bar,  he  spread  out  his  Form  to  study  the 
second  race.  After  much  puzzling  and 
comparing,  he  decided  to  place  a  small 
wager  on  Wise  Decision  in  the  second. 

He  arrived  at  the  track  as  the  horses 
for  the  second  race  were  going  postward, 
and  barely  got  his  bet  down  in  time.  Hust- 
ling over  to  the  rail,  he  watched  Wise 
Decision  finish  a  dismal  seventh.  Number 
Five,  Mohammed,  had  won. 

A  voice  came  over  the  loudspeaker  say- 
ing, "The  winning  daily  double  combina- 
tion is  Number  six,  Dawning  Sun,  winner 
of  the  first  race,  coupled  with  Number 
five,  Mohammed,  winner  of  the  second 
race.  The  Daily  Double  pay-off  is  $462. 
40." 

Bookie  blinked.  Suddenly  he  grabbed 
the  arm  of  the  man  next  to  him,  half 
whirled  him  around,  and  shouted,  "Did 
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he  say  Dawning  Sun  won  the  first  race?" 

"Yeah.  Longshot  horse.  Photo  finish. 
Paid  a  good  price,  something  like  $67.00." 

Bookie  reeled  back.  The  crowd,  the 
horses  ,  the  jockeys  seemed  to  be  spinning 
around.  Frantically  he  groped  for  that 
crumpled  slip  of  paper.  Ah,  it  was  still 
there.  He  smoothed  it  out.  The  second 
sentence  read  simply:  "The  mountain 
would  not  come  to  him  so  he  went  to  the 
mountain." 

Seller's  mind  groped  back  to  his  school 
days  of  quite  a  few  years  ago  and  he 
remembered  vaguely  some  story  about 
Mohammed  and  the  mountain — and  Mo- 
hammed had  been  the  winner  of  the  sec- 
ond race! 

Bookie  gulped.  The  swami  had  hit  the 
first  two  on  the  nose.  Suppose  this  was 
the  real  thing.  Suppose  the  swami  had 
given  him  eight  winners!  Why,  even  on 
the  six  remaining  races,  by  parlaying  his 
bets  all  the  way  down  the  line,  he  could 
win  thousands.  Today  was  the  day — he'd 
go  home  with  the  grandstand  on  his  back. 

He  read  the  third  sentence,  and  then 
his  heart  sank.  It  didn't  seem  to  make 
sense.  It  was:  "He  was  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo."  In  the  entries  were 
Lord  Grillo,  Jack  the  Miser,  Jimmie's  Gal, 
My  Lady,  Little  Corporal,  and  Big  Ran- 
dy. The  three  minutes  warning  bell  rang, 
signaling  all  players  to  place  their  bets. 
Bookie  nudged  the  man  standing  next  to 
him  and  asked  who  was  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo;  the  man  looked  at 
him  and  said  that  Napoleon  was  the  gen- 
eral defeated  there.  This  still  didn't  make 
sense  to  Bookie,  but  he  remembered 
something  about  a  general  named  The 
Little  Corporal. 

This  had  to  be  it,  so  Bookie  made  a 
dash  for  the  tote  machines  to  lay  his  bet 
on  the  Little  Corporal.  His  hand  fumbled 
for  his  billfold  while  he  ran,  but  when 
he  was  only  about  five  yards  from  his 
goal  the  betting  windows  closed. 

The  Little  Corporal  ran  like  a  striped 


ape.  Nothing  could  touch  him.  He  stayed 
in  front  all  the  way,  and  though  he  fal- 
tered a  bit  at  the  wire,  he  won  easily  by 
two-lengths.  Bookie  cursed. 

After  that,  however,  he  began  to  win, 
going  strictly  by  the  swami's  predictions. 
Ten  dollars  bet  on  Didit  in  the  fourth  re- 
turned 3-to-l.  The  forty  dollars  was 
promptly  bet  on  Terrible  Terry  in  the 
fifth,  which  likewise  obliged  at  8-to-l. 
This  brought  the  winnings  up  around 
$360. 

Bookie  was  excited,  smoking  incessant- 
ly, sweating  very  much,  and  praying  for 
those  longshots.  The  swami's  prediction 
clearly  indicated  Conspirator  for  the 
sixth,  and  he  won  with  Bookie's  entire 
bankroll  on  his  nose. 

Longnose  Lad  gave  Bookie  a  few  bad 
moments  in  the  seventh,  but  true  to  his 
name,  managed  to  poke  his  snozzle  out 
about  two  inches  at  the  proper  instant. 
The  few  minutes  waiting  for  the  photo 
finish  results  were  agony  to  Bookie.  Lie 
won,  though,  and  the  $9.60  mutuel 
brought  the  roll  to  $3,300. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would 
have  become  conservative  with  such  win- 
nings. But  not  today.  With  the  tips  he 
had,  it  was  the  day  for  a  killing.  Seven 
races  had  gone  by,  and  so  far  the  swami 
hadn't  missed. 

He  unfolded  the  paper  and  looked  at 
the  eighth  sentence:  "Evil  brings  devils 
in  radiant  array."  Then  he  studied  the 
program : 

1.  If  I  Can 

2.  Flying  Fort 

3.  Jackamine 

4.  American  Wolf 

5.  Before  Time 

6.  Ebdira 

7.  Ideal  Gift 

8.  Mr.  Lucifer 

9.  Subdue 
10.  Perfect 

"Devils  in  radiant  array,"  he  muttered, 
"why    that    must    mean    Mr.    Lucifer. 
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Lucifer  was  the  name  of  a  devil." 

So  Bookie  trotted  off  to  the  $100  win- 
dow. His  hands  shook  as  he  counted  out 
the  money.  Bookie  sat  tensely,  waiting 
for  the  start— waiting,  yet  dreading  that 
fearful  moment. 

Suddenly  the  gates  swung  wide  and  the 
cry,  "They're  off!"  rang  through  the 
throng.  The  horses  charged  out  of  the 
stalls,  thundering  by  the  stands.  Bookie 
watched  Mr.  Lucifer.  Ride  him — easy 
Lullo.  Don't  wear  him  out.  Hit  it  baby, 
hit  it.  Stay  out  there,  honey,  stay  out 
there. 

Through  the  back  stretch,  Mr.  Lucifer 
managed  to  increase  his  lead  by  another 
length.  He  was  running  easily  with  the 
rest  of  the  field  bunched  up  about  two 
and  a  half  lengths  behind  him.  Turning 
into  the  home  lane  it  looked  like  Mr.  Lu- 
cifer's race. 

Bookie,  with  giant  beads  of  sweat  on 
his  pudgy  face,  was  no  longer  chanting. 
He  was  waving  his  arms  and  screaming, 
"Drive  him  home,  Lullo,  drive  him  home. 
Atta  baby,  come  on,  ride  him  Lullo.  Ride 
him!  DRIVE  HIM  HOME!"  The  last 
ended  on  a  rising  note  of  fear,  for  out  of 
that  pack  a  tawny  horse  had  come, 
making  his  bid.  And  he  was  coming  fast. 
Mr.  Lucifer's  lead  was  only  a  length,  then 
a  half,  then  a  neck,  and  then  nose  to  nose 
the  two  horses  battled  on  down  to  the 
finish  line.  Their  heads  jerked  back  and 
forth  as  the  jockeys  lashed  the  tiring 
animals.  As  they  crossed  the  wire  it  was 
possible  to  see  that  Ebdira,  a  $100-to  1 
had  taken  it  by  a  head. 

Bookie  dropped  to  his  seat,  mopping 
his  fat  face  with  a  sopping  wet  handker- 
chief. He  twitched  as  though  he  had  been 
stabbed,  and  a  long  moan  of  anguish 
escaped  his  lips. 

The  sun  was  setting,  dusk  was  slowly 


settling  over  the  track,  and  the  people 
were  filing  wearily  out  of  the  gates,  but 
still  Bookie  sat  in  the  grandstand,  clutch- 
ing that  crumpled  bit  of  paper,  and  star- 
ing toward  the  horizon. 

Slowly  his  eyes  ran  over  the  eighth 
sentence.  "Evil  brings  devils  in  radiant 
array."  Then  he  looked  again,  and  what 
he  saw  froze  his  blood.  E-B-D-I-R-A! 
Ebdira  ".Evil  .Brings  devils  In  .Radiant 
.4rray."  With  the  return  of  his  senses  he 
realized  one  thing — the  swami  had  been 
right.  He  never  missed.  All  eight  winners 
were  true  to  form.  He  did  it  once,  he 
could  do  it  again.  I'll  see  him  tonight,  get 
tomorrow's  predictions,  and  make  a  clean- 
up. 

He  burst  into  the  swami's  small  dwell- 
ing and  said,  "They  all  won.  Every  one 
of  them." 

"So  I  suppose  you  made  your  killing?" 
The  lustre  faded  from  the  black  eyes, 
making  them  look  sad  and  unhappy. 

"Well,  no,  and  that's  what  I  wanted  to 
see  you  about.  I,  uh,  sort  of  messed 
things  up.  I  won  about  three  thousand, 
but  I  made  a  mistake  and  bet  it  all  on 
Mr.  Lucifer  in  the  last  race.  I've  only  got 
about  fifty  bucks  left  in  the  world.  But 
if  you'll  give  me  the  selections  for — " 

The  swami  held  up  his  hand.  "My 
friend,  you  had  the  horse-player's  dream 
today.  Eight  straight  winners.  I  gave 
them  to  you.  But  I  can  do  no  more.  Re- 
member, I  told  you  that  you  would  net 
profit  by  them.  I  said  that  you  would  not 
believe,  or  that  you  would  read  my  words 
wrongly." 

At  this  point  Dr.  Jenty  sank  back  in  a 
chair,  and  a  fierce  scowl  clouded  his  face. 
"I  think  all  of  us  have  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving. Even  I!  You  see,  my  friend,  I 
blew  your  five  bucks  on  Mr.  Lucifer  my- 
self." 
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HANSI 


Brigi  Blankenhorn 
"HANSI"  WAS  TAMED— WELL,  ALMOST  TAMED 


I  always  wondered  how  a  tamed  bird 
would  act  toward  a  human  being — 
whether  he  would  come  back  every  year 
or  would  fly  away  someday,  never  again 
to  be  seen. 

One  bright  sunny  afternoon,  as  I  was 
walking  about  the  garden,  I  looked  down, 
and  what  should  I  see  but  a  baby  robin 
no  more  than  about  two  weeks  old.  His 
head  and  wings  still  had  their  down 
feathers,  his  breast  was  very  speckled, 
and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  on  his 
yet  insecure  legs.  In  the  excitement  of 
finding  a  mother-less  bird  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  so  I  called  to  my  parents.  My 
sister  happened  to  be  away  at  the  time. 

On  the  advice  of  my  parents  I  im- 
mediately set  to  work  digging  worms,  each 
of  which  had  to  be  torn  into  several  small- 
er pieces  before  being  fed  to  Hansi,  as  I 
chose  to  call  the  Robin. 

The  next  big  question  which  confronted 
me  was,  "Where  and  in  what  will  I  keep 
Hansi?"  This  I  solved  by  tying  a  quart 
box  filled  with  grass  and  soft  paper  into 
a  bush  which  climbed  the  chimmey  of  the 
house  and  which  could  give  little  support 
to  a  cat. 

This  little  quart  box  arrangement  was 
fine  for  about  a  week — until  Hansi  was 
old  and  large  enough  to  hop  out.  So  my 
next  resort  was  a  high  cardboard  box. 
During  the  day  Mother  and  I  would  let 
him  out  on  the  lawn  under  the  trees  so 
that  he  would  have  all  possible  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  to  fly. 

I  still  dug  about  sixty  or  eighty  worms 
every  day!  But  when  the  weather  was 
dry  the  worms  were  scarce,  so  I  began  to 
feed  him  raisins,  raspberries,  and  blue- 


berries. He  liked  the  blueberries  especial- 
ly, although  raspberries  satisfied  him  also. 
He  soon  learned  where  the  raspberries 
were,  for  whenever  Mother  and  I  would 
say,  "Come,  Hansi,"  he  knew  it  meant 
food,  and  he  followed  us  to  the  raspberry 
patch. 

An  incident  quite  humorous,  I  thought, 
happened  When  my  sister  came  home  for 
a  visit.  She  had  never  seen  Hansi,  and 
when  she  bent  down  to  pick  him  up  he 
immediately  began  pecking  at  her  red  nail 
polish. 

It  was  not  long  before  Hansi  had 
learned  to  fly  out  of  his  cardboard  box 
and  as  a  result  had  to  be  put  in  a  wire 
chicken  coop.  Although  he  was  growing 
up  he  was  still  afraid  of  thunderstorms 
and  each  time  it  began  to  thunder  and 
lighten,  Hansi  had  to  be  brought  into  the 
house.  He  behaved  very  well  inside  and 
felt  quite  comfortable  as  long  as  he  was 
kept  off  the  waxed  floors  because  he  tried 
to  follow  us  about  so  rapidly  that  he  al- 
ways slipped. 

Now  that  Hansi  had  learned  to  fly  a 
little  I  tried  my  best  to  help  him  along  by 
putting  him  on  a  lower  branch  of  a  tree 
and  inciting  him  to  fly  on  my  hand  by 
holding  out  food.  I  finally  succeeded. 
When  he  had  finished  eating  his  meal 
from  my  hand  he  would  begin  his  usual 
series  of  hiccups  and  then  he  would  cuddle 
down  in  my  hand  and  slowly  fall  asleep, 
first  closing  one  eye,  and  then  the  other. 
I  hated  to  let  him  fly  off  when  he  woke 
up  because  he  was  so  soft  and  warm  and 
sweet. 

The  thing  which  frightened  Hansi  the 
most  was  an  automobile.    One  day  when 
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my  father  came  home  he  did  not  give  me 
enough  time  to  fetch  Hansi  from  the 
branch  upon  which  he  was  perching  and 
as  a  result  away  he  flew,  high  up  and  far 
out  of  sight  and  reach.  This  left  us  all 
panic-stricken  and  with  visions  of  never 
again  seeing  our  Hansi.  We  were  in  this 
state  of  mind  for  several  hours  before 
there  was  any  relief.  Then  suddenly,  as 
my  Father  and  I  were  walking  in  the 
garden,  we  heard  a  familiar  "jeep"  from 
the  tree  above  us.  Just  as  we  looked  up 
there  came  Hansi  flying  down  as  though 
he  had  never  been  away.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  Hansi  must  have  felt  with 
the  three  of  us  about  him,  each  person  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  tell  him  how  glad 
we  were  that  he  was  back. 

After  this  experience  we  kept  a  closer 
watch  on  Hansi,  but  despite  our  watchful- 
ness he  managed  to  get  away  one  evening 


and  fly  high  up  into  a  tree,  as  is  the 
nature  for  robins  to  do  at  night.  Again 
full  of  fear  that  he  would  leave  us  for- 
ever, I  immediately  sent  my  Father  in 
quest  of  Hansi.  The  closer  my  Father 
came  to  Hansi  the  higher  Hansi  would  fly. 
But  at  last,  when  he  found  that  he  could 
go  no  higher  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
caught. 

When  I  realized  that  Hansi  had  the 
desire  to  fly  high  at  night,  I  let  him  do 
it  every  night  and  he  was  always  there  in 
the  morning  for  his  food.  But  one  morn- 
ing he  failed  to  come  and  I  never  again 
saw  my  robin.  Fvery  spring  when  the 
robins  come  I  imagine  that  Hansi  is  a- 
mong  them.  Sometimes  there  is  a  robin 
that  does  not  fly  away  so  readily  when  I 
come  near,  so  I  always  say,  "That  must 
be  Hansi." 


SONNET  MODERNE 


Herbert  Bohn  Devries 


There  is  perfection  in  the  city  roar 

Which  echos  all  predestined  eminence. 

There  is  complacency  in  modern  lore 

That  keys  the  spirit,  palls  the  sense. 

Hear  music  in  the  strident  blowing  horn, 

The  shriek  of  wheels  on  surface  hard. 

See  drama  in  the  building  tall,  forlorn, 

Our  peace  that  war  machines  can  guard. 

Inhale  the  air  incensed  by  city  fumes. 

Feel  stimulation  deep  in  modern  thrills. 

Praise,  shrouded  long,  the  found  newborn  exhumes 

And  souls,  with  bliss  posterity  does  fill. 

So  look  ahead  to  newness  ever-bright 

And  help  disperse  this  ever-gleaming  light. 
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JEREMIAH'S  JOURNEY 


Joan  Felix 

FIRST  PRIZE-WINNER  IN  THE  ELOS  SHORT  STORY  CONTEST 
LAST  YEAR,  THIS  TALE  PRESENTS  A  CAT,  A  SECRETARY,  AND  A 
GRASPING  NIECE  IN  COMPETITION  FOR  JEREMIAH'S  FORTUNE. 


JEREMIAH  Caulfield  lay  on  his  death- 
bed. He  had  lived  a  full  life,  content 
with  only  his  Persian  cat,  Cobalt,  a  part- 
time  cook,  Agatha,  and  his  ancient  butler 
and  general  handyman,  Henry.  The  three 
gentlemen  lived  alone  and  were  entirely 
happy  in  the  thirty-room  Caulfield  man- 
sion. Jeremiah  had  worked  earnestly  in 
his  early  years  and  added  to  an  already 
sufficient  sum  left  to  him  by  his  ancestors, 
the  grey  bearded  men  of  the  century  last, 
who  had  worked  hard  to  build  up  a  curio 
business  that  zoomed  way  beyond  their 
expectations. 

The  last  son  and  heir  of  the  Caulfield 
fortune  was  satisfied  to  lie  back  among 
his  feather  pillows  and  await  the  con- 
sequences of  a  life  that  had  yielded  just 
the  right  number  of  escapades  to  make 
it  interesting. 

The  old  tri-toned  chimes,  remnants  of 
the  curio  shop,  resounded  through  the 
mansion;  and  he  heard  Henry  limping 
down  the  long  hall  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
front  door.  Straining  his  ears,  he  heard 
Henry  patiently  explaining  to  a  loud- 
mouthed individual  who  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Caulfield,  that  "Master  Caulfield  was 
in  bed  under  doctor's  orders  and  could 
see  no  one." 

"Oh,  Henry,  you  know  me!"  the  voice 
gushed.  Jeremiah  recognized  it  as  that  of 
his  niece,  the  widow  Tonda,  brilliant 
actress,  singer,  and  pianist,  who  apparent- 
ly wasn't  so  brilliant,  and  who  made  his 
life  miserable  every  two  months  regularly, 
for  "just  a  small  sum  for  your  dear 
niece." 


Know  her  indeed!  Humph!  He  closed 
his  eyes  weakly  and  reached  for  the  bottle 
of  green  pills  labled  "In  case  of  excite- 
ment." Fortifying  himself  with  two  of 
these  and  a  half  glass  of  water,  he 
groaned  wretchedly  and  slid  further  under 
the  covers. 

Henry's  hesitant  steps  could  be  heard 
on  the  solid  oak  stairway  in  spite  of  the 
thick  red  carpeting. 

Jeremiah  clamped  his  eyes  shut  and 
waited  until  Henry  had  taken  the  hint 
and  gone  away  again,  his  rubber  heels 
squeaking  across  the  hall  and  back  down 
the  stairs.  He  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  reached  again  for  the 
glass  of  water,  this  time  emptying  it. 
When  Cobalt,  sleeping  heavily  on  his 
master's  feet,  heard  the  sigh,  he  lazily  got 
up,  stretched  himself,  and  strolled  up  on 
the  pillow  to  be  petted. 

The  dignified  master  of  the  Caulfield 
Mansion  chuckled.  "Well,  Cobie,"  this 
called  for  a  tickle  under  the  cat's  chin, 
"guess  we  fooled  her  that  time." 

But  alas !   Henry  had  failed. 

"Well,  Uncle  Jeremy,  thought  you  were 
asleep.  Guess  it's  a  good  thing  I  came  up 
anyway.  Eeeeee!  Get  that  awful  thing 
away  from  me!    She  has  fleas!" 

"It's  a  he,"  Jeremy  disgustedly 
mumbled  from  under  the  covers. 

"Don't  care  what  it  is,  it's  getting  out ! 
There,  now,  we  can  talk  business."  The 
usual  paint  and  plaster  smile  covered  her 
face  as  she  sat  down  and  smoothed  her 
skirt. 

"Uncle,"    she    reached    for   an    apple, 
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"Have  you  made  out  your  will?" 

"W!hy?"  suspiciously. 

"Well,  er,  I  was  just  wondering.  Uh, 
you're  sort  of  getting  on  in  years,  and,  uh, 
well,  we  don't  live  forever,  you  know.  I 
hope  you  haven't  forgotten  your  dear 
sister,  rest  her  soul.  Poor  Mother,  you 
know  she  practically  brought  you  up,  and, 
uh,  well,  I  just  thought — " 

"My  estate  is  being  appropriately  dis- 
tributed." 

"Now  don't  think  I'm  being  greedy, 
Uncle  dear  .  .  .  .  " 

Perish  forbid!  he  thought. 

"...  but  you  know  that  Mother  practi- 
cally brought  you  .  .  ." 

"I  told  you  everything  was  taken  care 
of!"  Jeremiah's  patience  was  wearing 
thin,  there  never  having  been  any  love  lost 
between  the  old  man  and  his  not-so-young 
niece. 

"Well,  you  needn't  get  huffy  about  it." 
She  set  the  apple  core  on  the  dish,  "just 
didn't  want  to  have  you  forget  me,  after 
all,  Mother  practically  bro  .  .  .  .  " 

"Get  out  of  here!  !"  His  tarnished 
grey  face  was  turning  purple  in  spots  and 
he  was  trembling  with  anger.  "Forget 
her.  Hah!    I'll  say  I  didn't!" 

After  she  had  gone  he  reached  again 
for  the  pills,  changed  his  mind  and 
rummaged  around  for  the  brown  and 
yellow  capsules  marked  "For  sleepless 
nights;  Take  one  only!"  He  shook  two 
out  in  his  hand  and  thumped  for  Henry. 

"Yes,  sir,  I'm  a'comin;  yes,  sir,  yes, 
SIR!" 

"Henry,  get  some  water.  Move,  man, 
don't  just  stand  there.  I'm  a  sick  man, 
you  know!"  Henry  did. 

When  he  had  taken  the  capsules,  he  felt 
much  better,  and  again  relaxed  against 
the  pillows.  "Is  she  gone,  Henry?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I'm  sorry  she  got  up  here,  sir, 
I  couldn't  ..." 

"That's  all  right,  Henry,  she's  tricked 
more  and  smarter  men  than  you.  That 
will  be  all." 


"Yes,  sir."  Squeak,  squeak,  and  the 
sound  of  the  chimes  again,  off  in  a  dis- 
tance now.  Jeremiah  Caulfield  was  too 
tired  to  know  or  care  who  it  was  this  time. 

"Wish  I  could  see  her  face  when  the 
will  is  read,"  he  murmured  as  he  dozed 
off. 

Cobalt,  returning  from  his  hideaway 
under  the  bed,  settled  himself  again  on  his 
master's  feet,  the  clock  ticked  the  minutes 
busily  away,  and  the  capsules  took  their 
effect — Jeremiah  Caulfield  was  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  again  after  dark,  it 
was  with  the  strange  feeling  of  half  exist- 
ing, and  half  not. 

"Henry]"  he  roared. 

Instantaneously  the  house  blazed  with 
lights  and  Henry  came  bounding  up  the 
stairs  and  into  the  room.  "Yes,  sir]"  He 
fussed  with  the  pillow. 

"Dad  blame  it,  leave  my  pillow  alone. 
Call  the  doctor,  Henry,"  he  became 
strangely  frightened,  but  was  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  a  dramatic  situation, 
"I  think  it's  the  end."  Henry  stared  for 
a  brief  second,  then  darted  to  the  ex- 
tension to  give  a  hurried  message  to  the 
doctor,  who  reported  that  he  would  be 
over  "on  the  double." 

Henry  fussed  with  the  pillow  again,  and 
his  aged  master  felt  too  weak  to  protest. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do,  sir?" 

"No,  Henry,  you've  been  a  good  ser- 
vant, better  friend  than  most,  too — at 
least  you  didn't  blab  all  my  private  busi- 
ness to  other  servants." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I  tried  to  do  my  best, 
sir." 

Curiosity  got  the  best  of  Jeremiah. 
"Can't  you  say  anything  without  that 
"sir"  on  the  end  of  it?" 

"No,  sir,  I  mean  yes — sir."  There  were 
tears  in  Henry's  spaniel  eyes,  and  he 
sniffed  delicately. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  great  light  in  the 
room,  and  all  of  a  sudden  Cobalt  was 
lying  in  the  crook  of  his  master's  arm. 
Jeremiah  was  very  tired   again,  but   he 
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struggled  for  a  moment.  "Henry  .  .  .  .  " 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"My  will,  it's  ..."  Henry  began  to 
fade  and  the  light  grew  brighter,  shining 
on  a  strange  figure  dressed  in  green  and 
orange,  with  a  halo  of  a  delicate  pink  en- 
circling its  head.  "Jeremiah  Caulfield." 
The  voice  came  from  miles  away,  and 
Jeremiah  could  see  his  original  Currier 
and  Ives  Print  shining  through  the  queer 
figure  from  it's  place  on  the  wall.  He 
struggled  to  get  back  to  the  rapidly  dis- 
appearing Henry. 

"Hen— Henry." 

The  eternal,  "Yes,  sir?" 

"The  will.  I  hid  it.  It's  in  the  low- 
est ..  .  "  He  looked  back  at  the  visitor 
who  was  moving  toward  him.  "Come, 
Jeremiah." 

Once  more  he  tried  to  get  back  to 
Henry,  who  was  on  his  knees  by  the  bed, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people.  Jere- 
miah vaguely  wondered  where  they  had 
come  from. 

"The  will,  in  the  lower — "  He  sighed. 

"Yes,  sir?"  He  could  hardly  hear 
Henry  now.  The  figure  was  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  and  he  was  getting  up  to 
follow.  Sitting  up  in  bed,  he  nodded  to  the 
figure  that  he  was  coming. 

"Mister  Caulfield,  Mister  Caulfield. 
sir!"  Jeremiah  looked  to  see  what  was 
wrong  with  Henry  and  saw  that  his  butler 
was  staring  at  some  object  on  the  pillow. 
Looking  down,  Jeremiah  saw  a  figure  of 
himself  still  lying  on  the  bed,  all  covered 
but  the  head  and  arms. 

My  goodness,  he  thought,  I'm  dead! 

"Come,  Jeremiah,  we  have  work  to  do." 
The  figure  was  gentle  but  firm  with  his 
newest  charge.  When  Jeremiah  spoke  a- 
gain,  he  found  that  his  voice  had  a 
strange  hollow  sound,  and  that  no  one 
answered  but  the  figure,  who  seemed  to 
stare  right  through  him  to  some  remote 
object  beyond.  Jeremiah  sighed  again  and 
slowly  gave  up  to  follow  the  departing 


figure.  Giving  one  last  look  at  Henry  and 
the  crowd,  he  decided  to  walk  through  the 
wall,  having  heard  it  was  entirely  proper 
and  dignified  for  spirits  to  do  so.  Once 
out  in  the  cool  night  air,  this  distinguish- 
ed ex-man  was  very  much  at  ease  floating 
through  the  air  with  his  vari-colored  com- 
panion. His  amazement  had  vanished,  for 
he  felt  he  understood  things  better  now, 
although  his  friends  had  said  nothing. 

He  ventured  a  question.  "Where  are 
we  going?"  Strange,  his  voice  sounded  all 
right  now. 

"I  have  to  take  you  around  before  we 
go  on  trial." 

"I  see,"  said  Jeremiah,  not  seeing  at  all. 
He  felt  like  a  criminal.  Going  on  trial. 
Indeed! 

Their  first  stop  was  the  house  of  the 
widow  Tonda,  where  the  lady  in  question 
was  preparing  for  a  big  evening.  She  was 
all  dressed,  waiting  for  her  escort,  when 
the  telephone  rang.  Jeremiah  watched 
her  pick  up  the  receiver. 

"Hello,"  she  said  in  her  sweetest  voice. 
"Oh,  yes,  Henry,  what  is  it?"  The  tone 
dropped  a  couple  of  notches  and  she  grew 
impatient.  "You  honestly  mean  the  old — 
I  mean  dear  Uncle  Jeremy  has  passed  on? 
Oh,  that's  terrible.  No,  I  can't  possibly 
come  over  tonight,  I  have  a  da — I'm  going 
out  on  some  important  business." 

Jeremiah  laughed,  then  quickly  put  his 
hand  over  his  mouth  until  he  remembered 
that  he  couldn't  be  heard. 

"You  say  the  will  is  going  to  be  read 
Monday.  //  you  can  find  the  will?  Henry, 
you  haven't  lost  it!" 

Jeremiah  spoke  to  his  friend  this  time. 
"Yes,  she  certainly  is  all  broken  up  about 
my  death."  They  both  laughed. 

They  waited  until  Randolph  came  to 
take  Rosie  Tonda  out,  then  followed  them 
a  short  way  until,  assuring  themselves 
that  she  would  be  at  the  reading  of  the 
will,  the  two  again  passed  out  into  the 
night. 
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"Where  to  now,  sir?"  Jeremiah  was  en- 
joying himself  immensely. 

"Come  along,"  was  the  only  answer  he 
received. 

They  were  passing  the  poorer  section  of 
the  city— the  tenements,  row  upon  row  of 
houses,  all  the  same — and  proceeded  to  a 
tiny  house  on  the  outskirts  of  it  all. 

"Do  you  recognize  this  house?"  Jere- 
miah could  not  place  it. 

They  walked  in  to  find  a  discussion 
taking  place  between  a  man  and  woman. 
'Why,  that  is  my  personal  secretary.  She 
takes  care  of  the  few  letters  I  ever  send 
from  the  house!" 

Jeremiah  gasped.  "I  never  dreamed 
she  lived  in  this  part  of  the  town! 
Apparently  she  has  little  money,  and  she 
would  never  take  anything  more  than  she 
felt  she  had  earned.  She  and  her  little 
girl  could  be  living  right  up  with  the  best 
of  them.  You'd  never  think  she  had  a 
four-year  old  daughter,  would  you?  But 
she  has,  and  right  in  the  middle  of  every- 
thing her  husband  walked  off  without  a 
word.  Imagine,  a  crumby  old  place  like 
this — it  isn't  dirty  though." 

"Humph!  Pride,  no  doubt.  Makes  a 
lot  of  people  miserable.   Listen!" 

"So  you  won't  marry  me,  Linda." 

"No,  Johnny,  I've  told  you  a  thousand 
times  why  I  can't." 

"It's  because  that  no-account  husband 
of  yours  left  you;  you  think  I'll  do  the 
same,  don't  you?  Well,  I'd  just  like  to  get 
my  hands  on  the  person  who  could  do  it, 
but  I  can  tell  you  right  now,  I  won't!" 

"It's  not  that,  Johnny,  you  know  it's 
not.  But  I  won't  marry  you  and  go  and 
live  where  everyone  laughs  at  me,  saying 
I  married  you  for  your  money.  After  all, 
I  do  have  some  pride,  you  know." 

"Huh,  that  stuff  again,"  the  spirit  re- 
marked. 

"Well,  all  right.  Take  your  old  pride, 
I  hope  it  gets  you  more  than  you  have 
here! "  He  picked  up  his  hat  and  slammed 


out  the  door.  Linda  sank  to  the  floor  cry- 
ing, and  Jeremiah,  forgetting  himself  for 
a  moment,  knelt  down  beside  her  to  com- 
fort her.  It  took  him  quite  by  surprise  to 
find  she  paid  no  attention  to  him  until  he 
remembered  that  he  could  not  be  heard. 

"Come,  Jeremiah,  we  can't  stay."  The 
spirit  was  disappearing  through  the  wall 
again,  and  Jeremiah  reluctantly  followed 
him,  muttering  to  himself. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  the  figure  asked. 

"I  was  just  thinking  how  nicely  every- 
thing is  going  to  turn  out  when  my  will  is 
same,  don't  you?  Well,  I'd  just  like  to  get 
sum  anyway." 

Consuming  time,  as  spirits  will,  the  two 
presently  settled  themselves  in  the  Caul- 
field  mansion,  bright  and  early  Monday 
morning  and  patiently  waited  for  the 
reading  of  the  will,  which  had  been  found 
by  Henry  after  a  diligent  search. 

The  first  person  to  arrive,  naturally, 
was  Jeremiah's  niece.  She  demanded  that 
the  will  be  read  at  once  and  was  told  flatly 
to  hold  her  horses. 

When  all  the  various  relatives  and  other 
beneficiaries  were  assembled,  in  the 
gigantic  drawing-room,  the  attorney  clear- 
ed his  throat  and  began  to  read: 

"I,  Jeremiah  Ezekial  Caulfield,  of  the 
Town  of  Sandbur,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  being  of  sound  mind  and 
memory,  do  make,  publish,  and  declare 
this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner 
and  form  as  follows: 

"FIRST:  I  direct  that  all  my  just 
debts  and  funeral  expenses  be  paid  as 
soon  after  my  decease  as  may  be  done 
conveniently." 

Rosie  Tonda  sighed  impatiently.  "Let's 
get  this  thing  over  with  and  get  down  to 
the  important  part."  After  she  had  been 
shushed  by  everyone  in  the  room  the 
attorney  continued: 

"SECOND:   I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
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Butler,  HENRY  CARROLL,  Ten  Thou- 
sand Dollars  ($10,000)." 

Someone  snorted.  "Please,"  begged  the 
attorney,  "we  will  never  get  through  if 
everyone  doesn't  cooperate."  The  room 
was  again  silent. 

"THIRD:  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
Apricot  Home  for  Aged  Animals,  of  Dale- 
wood  Forest,  Penslvania,  Ten  Thousand 
Dollars,  ($10,000)  to  be  added  to  the 
sum  of  said  animal's  home  for  the  care 
and  feeding  of  such  animals  as  they  see 
fit. 

"FOURTH:  I  give,  bequeath,  and  de- 
vise to  my  personal  secretary,  LINDA  B. 
LAWRENCE,  my  summer  home,  located 
on  the  Mill  Road,  the  other  side  of  the 
Kay  Statue. 

"FIFTH:  I  bequeath  to  said  LINDA 
B.  LAWRENCE,  Ten  Thousand  Dollars, 
($10,000). 

"SIXTH:  To  MRS.  ROSIE  TONDA, 
my  niece,  I  give  all  my  effects,  and  con- 
tents of  the  East  Room  of  the  house 
known  as  the  Caulfield  Mansion. 

"LASTLY:  All  the  rest,  residue,  and 
remainder  of  personal  estate  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  personal  secretary,  LIN- 
DA B.  LAWRENCE,  including  my  cat, 
Cobalt." 

The  attorney  left  the  family  to  their 
astonishment  and  went  in  search  of  a 
glass  of  water. 

Jeremiah  chuckled  at  the  amazed  ex- 
pression on  the  face  of  his  niece  and  the 
various  other  people  there,  but  he  noticed 
that  his  secretary  turned  white  and  sud- 
denly left  the  room. 

He  turned  to  his  friend.  "Now  what 
ails  her?  She  should  be  happy  now,  unless 
it's  her  old  pride  again." 

"Let's  see  where  she  goes." 

Jeremiah  and  his  companion  again 
walked  through  the  wall  in  the  midst  of 


such  remarks  as  "Imagine,  his  butler,  ten 
thousand  dollars!  And  his  secretary — all 
that  property  and  money  besides,  and  me, 
his  only  niece  getting  only  his  personal 
effects  and  a  bunch  of  furniture."  "Yes. 
I  always  knew  he  was  a  queer  one."  "And 
my  mother  practically  brought  him  ..." 
Jeremiah  was  glad  to  get  out. 

They  followed  Linda  as  she  walked 
slowly  down  the  street,  deep  in  thought. 

"Why  doesn't  she  go  to  that  young  fel- 
low's house  and  get  this  over  with." 
Jeremiah  wondered  out  loud. 

His  question  was  soon  answered,  how- 
ever, for  Linda  turned  at  the  next  corner 
and  rang  the  doorbell  of  the  first  house 
on  the  block. 

"Well,  Jeremiah,  our  time  is  just  about 
up.  We'd  better  get  started,  don't  you 
think?" 

"Just  one  more  thing,  Spirit,  then  I'll 
be  completely  happy." 

"All  right,  I  suppose  five  minutes  more 
will  be  all  right.  But  that's  all." 

Jeremiah  went  up  to  the  house  that 
Linda  had  just  entered  which  he  knew 
was  where  Johnny  lived.  What  he  saw  in 
the  living  room  was  exactly  what  he  had 
expected,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
everything  was  perfect. 

"I'm  ready  now,  Spirit."  But  his  green 
and  orange  clad  friend  had  disappeared. 
Instead,  in  front  of  him,  Jeremiah  beheld 
a  golden  stairway  leading  up  as  far  he 
could  see.  At  the  top,  standing  exactly 
as  Jeremiah  had  first  seen  him,  was  the 
figure,  surrounded  by  a  great  light  and 
beckoning  to  him. 

Without  looking  back,  Jeremiah  Caul- 
field  started  up  the  stairway  toward  the 
the  figure  at  the  top.  He  gave  a  great 
sigh  of  happiness,  for  after  all,  what  more 
could  he  want? 
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NOTES:  J.  MOORE 

Feb.  17,  1901. 
by  Brent  Bell  and  Bob  Poehner 

A  SEA   STORY  WITH  MORE   THAN   A   TIN|GE   OF   THE   SUPER- 
NATURAL. 


TODAY  as  I  wandered  along  the  East 
34th  Street  docks  of  Boston,  I  en- 
countered an  old  mariner  whose  aid  I 
requested  in  writing  a  sea  story.  The  old 
man  was  very  pleased  to  give  me  assis- 
tance. Not  only  did  he  offer  to  help,  but 
offered  to  give  me  an  entire  sea  story 
if  I  cared  to  listen.  I  sat  on  an  old  keg 
and  he  began  his  yarn. 

Well,  as  I  remember,  it  was  about  in 
the  year  1847,  the  schooner  "EMPRESS" 
had  just  rounded  the  Cape  and  was  mak- 
ing her  way  to  the  Phillipines  .... 

Red,  wind-burned  eyes  stared  fixedly 
from  the  pale,  unshaven  faces  straight  at 
the  captain  standing  on  the  aft  deck.  His 
voice  snapped  like  the  mains'l  in  a  brisk 
tropic  breeze,  and  held  each  man  rigid  in 
his  place.  Yet  through  all  their  attention 
and  fixedness,  there  burned  a  word — a 
word  that  smoldered  in  their  very  hearts 
— a  word  that  must  be  made  a  reality  .  .  . 
MUTINY.  Each  man  stood  wondering, 
trying  to  read  the  expression  of  his  com- 
panion, trying  to  move,  but  held  as  if  by 
chains  by  the  lashing  of  the  Captain's 
voice,  each  afraid  to  move  for  fear  of  his 
companion's  not  following.  For  two  weeks 
now  it  had  been  so.  The  sea  seemed 
choppier,  the  wind  stronger,  and  the  sun 
hotter  upon  their  leathery  faces.  Even 
the  Captain's  heart  grew  harder  toward 
them  and  his  wrath  increased  day  by  day. 

"Back  to  your  work  now,  ya  lazy  dogs, 
'er  ya  don't  get  fed  tonight!  Step  'em  up, 
Mate,  get  'em  in  their  places!"  The  Mate 
moved  in  among  them  shouting  in  a 
gravelly  voice  .  .  .  "Gwan  with  ye,  get 
som  loife  inta  ya!" 


"Aw  go'un  droun  yerself,  ya  fot 
cockney,"  said  a  Scotch  sailor.  A  slight 
murmur  of  laughter  arose  from  the  crew. 

"One  marre  loike  thot  one,  and  yu'll  be 
hanging  from  the  yard  arm  with  some 
lashes  on  yer  lazy  back!"  spat  the  Mate 
in  disgust.  The  rumble  of  voices  which 
had  been  predominate  quieted  to  a  deadly 
silence. 

The  mounting  wind  caught  the  schooner 
in  its  cooling  breath  and  brushed  it  lightly 
along  over  the  deep  blue  waters,  rocking 
it  as  gently  as  a  cradle-  Occasionally  a 
swell  would  come  to  a  crest,  and  little 
white  tufts  of  foam  would  appear.  White 
gulls  squawked  excitedly  as  they  dove  for 
food,  then  fought  savagely  for  the  fish 
after  it  was  caught. 

"Look,  look  at  that,"  said  Luther;  he 
was  an  old  sailor,  much  traveled  and  al- 
ways a  practical  talking  man.  "Them 
gulls  out  there;  look  at  'em;  all  goin'  after 
the  same  fish  and  then  clippen'  each 
other's  tail  feathers  trying  to  get  it  fer 
themselves.  Ain't  that  just  like  men;  all 
fight  for  one  cause,  and  when  it's  all  over 
and  the  cause  is  won,  they  all  fight  each 
other  for  their  own  right  to  it. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  remember  one  time 
when"  .  .  . 

"Aw,  g'wan  un  be  writin'  in  that  diary 
of  yours,  Luther,"  said  one  of  the  younger 
ones  in  the  crew.  "Som  day  yer  mouth 
is  gonna  git  stuck  while  it's  open  an'  you'll 
talk  yerself  to  death."  The  old  fellow 
smiled  and  went  on  about  his  work. 

The  sky  was  beginning  to  take  on  a 
pinkish  hue,  and  the  sails  were  made 
glowing  with  red  translucence.    All  was 
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quiet,  and  the  sea  was  calm — almost  too 
calm.  It  reflected  the  pastel  sky  like  a 
huge  slick  mirror.  The  old  man  and  two 
of  his  friends  were  standing  by  the  rail 
gazing  at  all  the  beauty  and  spendor  of 
that  sunset  .... 

"Yes,  sir,  boys,  I  seen  sunsets  like  this 
un  before;  always  bring  a  storm;  you 
mark  my  words."  A  storm  had  sure 
enough  surprised  them  in  the  evening 
shortly  after  sundown,  and  the  schooner 
was  pitching  and  tossing  like  a  walnut 
shell  in  the  swells.  The  ship  tossed  and 
shivered  under  the  heavy  strain.  Foam 
splashed  over  the  deck  regularly,  press- 
ing the  boards  until  they  groaned  under 
the  strain.  The  whole  crew  fought  with 
the  rigging.  Some  of  the  smaller  sails 
were  ripped,  but  the  majority  were  saved. 
The  howling  wind  and  rain  pushed  on 
them  like  heavy  hands,  tossing  them  here 
and  there,  and  compelling  them  to  retreat 
into  the  forecastle,  where  they  had  their 
quarters.  Even  the  Captain,  who  was 
hardened  by  this  sort  of  thing,  was  driven 
to  his  quarters.  The  schooner  rolled  and 
tossed,  and  the  Captain  found  it  difficult 
even  to  keep  his  footing.  The  First  Mate 
and  two  of  his  other  officers,  floundered 
into  his  cabin  in  a  gust  of  wind  and  rain. 
The  Captain  addressed  them  excitedly, 
"Get  some  of  the  men  to  stand  ready  on 
the  lifeboats;  no  ship  can  stand  this 
strain."  The  three  men  forced  their  way 
back  into  the  howling  wind,  and  the  cabin 
door  closed  with  a  bang. 

Resolutely  the  Captain  had  started  to 
gather  his  papers,  when  there  came  a  rap- 
ping at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  yelled  the  Captain,  raising 
his  voice  over  the  howling  of  the  storm. 
Slowly  the  door  opened,  and  there  stand- 
ing in  the  passage  way  was  a  tall,  shadowy 
form,  dressed  entirely  in  black,  and  his 
face  was  like  one  which  might  be  seen  in 
a  dream,  dark  and  shaded.  One  might 
imagine,  at  times,   seeing  the  face,  but 


quickly  it  would  fade  again  into  the 
shadows. 

"Yer  face!  I  can't  quite  make  it  out. 
Ya  look  fermilur  tho.  Haven't  I  seen  ya 
somewhere  before?" 

"Perhaps  you  have,"  said  the  stranger, 
his  words  flowing  forth  like  the  golden 
strains  of  a  harp.  "I  have  come  to  make 
a  bargain  with  you." 

"Wlho  are  ya,  and  where  did  ya  come 
from?"  asked  the  astonished  Captain.  "If 
ya  are  a  stowaway,  I  will  have  ya  thrown 
into  irons." 

"I  am  no  stowaway,  nor  do  I  belong  to 
this  ship.  Now  this  is  my  proposition.  I 
will  save  your  ship  and  protect  you  from 
harm.  Your  crew  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
mit mutiny,  nor  will  they  have  the  power 
to  break  away  from  this  ship.  In  return, 
you  must  give  me  your  soul  and  the  souls 
of  your  crew.  You  may  live  on  for  seven 
years  more.  I  will  come  back  every  two 
years  to  remind  you  of  this  bargain. 
Well!    What  is  your  answer?" 

"Agreed,"  said  the  Captain  in  awe  and 
wonder.  "Now  save  my  ship  as  ya 
promised." 

The  tall  man  turned  and  opening  the 
door  stepped  out  on  the  deck  of  the 
schooner.  The  Captain  hurried  after  and 
caught  up  just  in  time  to  see  him  gesture 
at  the  sea.  Immediately  the  storm 
stopped,  and  the  sea  calmed;  the  wind 
died  down,  and  the  rain  stopped.  The 
stranger  stepped  behind  the  bulkhead  and 
was  screened  from  the  Captain's  view. 

"Wait!"  yelled  the  Captain  as  he 
hurried  after  the  figure.  He  rounded  the 
corner  and  saw  no  one  but  Olaf,  the 
cook,  who  lumbered  toward  him.  His 
huge  bulk  was  like  that  of  a  gorilla.  His 
long  hairy  arms  hung  limply  from  his 
sides,  and  his  small  ugly  face  was  blank 
and  expressionless;  but  behind  that  al- 
most moronic  front  dwelt  all  the  ferocity 
and  animal  cunning  of  a  wild  beast.  His 
bodily  strength  was  that  of  any  ten  men. 
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"Avast  with  ye,  ya  blarsted  lubber. 
Back  to  the  galley  and  don't  let  me  see 
you  sulking  around  my  quarters  again." 

Retiring  to  the  cabin,  the  Captain  re- 
viewed the  incidents  of  the  past  few 
minutes;  but  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried, 
it  all  turned  out  like  hash.  So,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  he  dismissed  the  happenings 
and  let  them  bother  him  no  more  .  .  . 

"Gee!"  I  said,  "what  a  story  this  will 
make.  Tell  me,  old  man,  how  did  he  pros- 
per in  those  last  seven  years?" 

Aye,  and  prosper  he  did,  laddie.  The 
Captain  became  the  biggest  sailing  skip- 
per of  the  day.  His  crew  did  not  like  the 
ship,  but  they  could  do  nothing  about  it, 
since  they  were  held  by  the  stranger's 
promise.  Well,  when  the  first  two  years 
were  up,  sure  enough  .... 

"Come  in!"  shouted  the  Captain  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentle  rapping.  The  door 
door  swung  open  on  its  rusty  hinges  and 
immediately  the  room  was  filled  with  cold, 
depressing  atmosphere.  Darkness  seemed 
to  prevail  as  the  tall  thin  gentleman 
entered  again. 

"You!    You've  come  back.   Why?" 

"Did  you  forget  so  soon  the  bargain  you 
made  in  such  haste?  I  have  come  back," 
said  the  stranger,  "to  remind  and  inform 
you  that  you  have  but  five  years  more." 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Really,  you  didn't  ex- 
pect me  to  hold  to  that  bargain.  Why  I 
thought  surely  it  was  just  a  joke." 

The  stranger's  eyes  burned  like  two 
coals  from  the  darkness,  where  his  face 
should  be. 

"Joke  or  not,  the  bargain  is  made  and 
only  five  years  are  left."  Then  turning, 
he  strode  through  the  open  door,  leaving 
the  Captain  silent  and  wondering. 
Suddenly  the  Captain  lurched  forward 
and  burst  out  upon  the  companionway 
just  in  time  to  see  the  stranger  disappear 
around  the  corner  of  the  cabin. 

"Wait!  Wait!  I  have  another  proposi- 
tion to  make."   But  it  was  of  no  avail;  the 


stranger  had  vanished,  and  again  only  the 
cook  was  in  sight. 

"Olaf!  What  happened  to  that  man 
that  just  walked  behind  the  bulkhead." 

"No  one  came  past  here,  sir.  I  have 
been  here  alone  for  the  past  five  minutes." 

"Ya  lie,  dog!  I  know  some  one  walked 
past,  for  I  saw  him.  Now  back  to  yer 
galley  and  stop  bothering  me."  .... 

Well,  sonny,  that's  the  way  it  was. 
Every  two  years  that  man  would  come 
back,  and  Olaf  was  always  around  when 
he  disappeared.  The  Captain  got  mighty 
suspicious  of  the  cook,  and  he  swore  he'd 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this.  Finally  there 
remained  but  one  day  in  the  life  of  the 
Captain,  and  he  vowed  he'd  break  him- 
self of  the  pledge.  The  Captain  was  at  his 
wits-end,  so  he  called  together  his  mates 
and  a  few  of  his  trusted  followers  and  be- 
gan to  plan  a  way  out .... 

"I  have  suspected  him  for  a  long  time 
now,"  said  the  Captain,  "and  now  my 
suspicions  have  become  a  readity — Olaf 
is  the  leader  of  this  plot  on  my  life  and 
also  the  mysterious  stranger.  Tomorrow 
will  end  the  seven  year  period  and  if  they 
are  to  do  anything,  it  will  have  to  be  soon. 
Now,  mates,  conceal  cannon  on  the  aft 
deck,  and  we'll  be  ready  for  any  mutiny 
and  be  rid  of  the  stranger  also,  by  killing 
Olaf,  the  leader.  Listen  now,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  Olaf  takes  a  turn  around  the 
ship  before  retiring.  We  will  lurk  in  the 
shadows  and  when  he  passes — ." 

"Aye,  aye,  Captain,  but  we'll  have  to 
hurry."  They  crept  off  into  the  shadows 
to  carry  out  the  Captain's  plan  .... 

Yes,  sonny,  there  were  five  of  'em  that 
jumped  him  that  night — five  of  the 
strongest  men  on  board.  They  got  him 
all  right,  but  three  of  'em  will  never  tell 
it.  He  broke  their  backs  as  if  they  were 
matches.  This  killing  touched  the  spark 
to  the  already  dangerous  threat  of 
mutiny. 

The  Captain  found  out  that  Olaf  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the 
stranger,  for  late  that  night  he  was  again 
visited  by  the  man  in  black.  The 
Captain's  fears  were  increased,  for  now 
his  suspicions  of  Olaf  had  been  shattered. 
The  stranger  again  reminded  him  of  the 
bargain  and  also  of  a  member  of  the  crew 
who  would  prove  fatal  to  him.  The  Cap- 
tain looked  up  at  the  stranger's  face  .... 

"Yer  face!  It's  becoming  plainer  to  me. 
Yer  someone  who  is  fermilur  to  me,  but 
I—" 

Before  the  Captain  could  speak  another 
word,  the  man  turned  and  started  out  the 
door,  pausing  only  long  enough  to  say, 
"Tomorrow  at  noon  the  debt  will  be 
paid  .  .  .  ." 

Well,  sir,  (continued  the  old  man,)  the 
very  next  day  the  crew,  armed  with 
weapons  they  had  stolen  from  the  lockers, 
stood  in  a  body  covering  the  entire  width 
of  the  ship.  They  moved  forward  toward 
the  Captain  and  his  men,  who  were  situ- 
ated on  the  aft  deck.  Suddenly  they 
stopped  as  if  they  had  run  against  an  in- 
visible wall  .... 

"Stand  back,  you  fools,  or  we'll  open 
fire,"  commanded  the  Captain,.  The  force 
which  held  the  men  was  so  powerful  that 
the  strongest  in  the  group  could  not  break 
through.  It  was  the  smallest  and  most 
insignificant  one  that  strode  past  the  un- 
seen barrier — LUTHER. 

"You!    You  came,  but  you'll  never  get 


me.  Open  fire  mates."  But  in  an  instant 
the  place  where  Luther  had  been  standing 
was  filled  by  the  tall  stranger.  The  man 
in  black  raised  his  hands,  and  the  mates 
were  helpless.  He  walked  over  and  stood 
near  the  Captain. 

"My  friend,  the  time  has  come  when  I 
must  claim  your  soul.  Now  I  shall — But 
wait,  a  better  idea  occurs  to  me.  I  shall 
let  you  take  each  others  lives."  With 
that,  he  released  the  barrier  and  watched 
as  the  crew  rushed  forward  into  the  hail 
of  grapeshots  .... 

Well,  that's  the  way  the  story  goes, 
son,  but  here's  an  interesting  feature.  All 
hands  were  dead,  and  only  a  page  from  a 
diary  was  found  as  a  grim  reminder  of 
this  episode.  Here,  I  just  happen  to  have 
it  with  me. 

I  took  it  and  glanced  at  the  worn  page. 
It  read  as  follows: 

"Today  I  have  claimed  for  my  le- 
gions other  able  and  worthy  mem- 
bers. I  have  watched  and  waited  for 
my  opportunity  for  many  years  and 
now  they  are  mine." 

Feb.  22,  1854. 
Then  the  old  sailor  took  from  his 
pocket  a  book,  and  taking  the  page, 
placed  it  where  it  had  been  torn  out. 
Then,  smiling,  he  vanished  before  my 
eyes.  Who  else  would  have  lived  to  tell 
this  story  but  old  Luther,  the  devil  him- 
self. 


SYLVIA 

Katherine  Johnson 


A  page 

Of  sonnets  written 

In  some  lovely  long  ago 

Speaks  a  sweet  and  gentle  tongue  to  her 

Of  love. 
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THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS 

Dick  Roelofs 

With  mighty  roar  on  rock-bound  shore 
The  waters  grim  and  gray 
Beat  a  tattoo  that  echoed  through 
That  whole  November  day. 

On  the  Mayflower's  poop  sat  a  simple  stupe, 
First  Mate  O'Shaughnessy. 
His  good  eye  wide,  to  the  glass  applied, 
Saw  all  there  was  to  see. 

'Tis  land,  b'  Gad!  his  voice  was  glad, 
And  hearing  what  he  said, 
The  cook,  the  jerk,  forgot  his  work, 
Jumped  overboard  instead. 

The  men  soon  had  the  impulsive  lad 
A-hanging  up  to  dry. 
Meanwhile  a  few  of  the  Pilgrim  crew 
Set  out  for  the  shore  nearby. 

"Twas  fair  Priscilly  who  would,  willy-nilly, 
Leap  to  it  on  tip-toe  so  tiny. 
One  step  she  took.  With  a  boat-hook 
They  fished  her  out  of  the  briny. 

But  all  went  well,  or  so  they  tell, 
And  the  Pilgrims  settled  down  there. 
They  gathered  wood,  all  that  they  could, 
From  the  forest  all  around  there. 

The  cook,  now  drier,  had  built  a  fire, 
As  he  stirred  the  mush  good, 
Like  wee  boy  scouts  the  Indian  louts 
Came  scrounging  through  the  brushwood. 

O  the  men  of  yore  put  on,  before, 
Plate  armor  most  superior. 
They  thought  'Twas  hot,  but  all  they  got 
Was  a  barb  in  the  posterior. 

O  such  was  their  life  of  work  and  strife, 

Of  toils  and  of  pains  and  of  bothers. 

They  spent  so  much  time  being  Pilgrims  that  I'm 

Surprised  they  had  time  to  be  Fathers. 
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BEYOND  REALITY 

Gladys  James 

A  JOURNEY  INTO  THE  UNKNOWN  KINGDOM  OF  THE  MOROS  OF 

MINDANAO. 


HAVE  you  ever  wanted  to  step  beyond 
the  reality  of  today's  world  and  in- 
to the  adventure  of  another  world?  Few 
of  us  ever  have  such  an  opportunity,  we 
can  only  dream  about  it.  However,  for 
two  weeks  in  February  of  1945,  my  father 
had  an  experience  that  to  most  of  us  who 
have  heard  his  story  sounds  more  like  a 
fairy  tale  than  an  actual  tale  of  real 
people  and  happenings.  While  stationed 
in  the  Philippines  during  the  war,  Dad 
had  the  job  of  visiting  the  various  bases 
of  the  southwestern  Pacific  and  of  seeing 
that  the  men  were  being  given  a  balanced 
diet  and  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
their  army  food.  It  was  while  on  one  of 
these  visits  that  he  had  the  experience  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  about  now. 

During  the  war,  the  island  of  Mindanao 
took  on  a  position  of  importance  because 
it  was  the  island  of  the  Philipines  nearest 
the  war  operations  in  the  southwest  Pa- 
cific. Flying  down  to  investigate  the  food 
situation  of  our  forces  on  the  island,  Dad 
entered  upon  the  first  lap  of  his  adven- 
ture. Not  long  after  he  had  arrived  on 
Mindanao,  he  attended  a  party  given  by 
one  of  the  more  important  officials  of  the 
city  of  Cotabato.  At  this  party  he  was  in- 
troduced to  three  of  the  leading  figures  in 
this  story;  by  official  title  called  the 
Datu,  Haji,  and  Abdul.  These  three  men 
are  the  leaders  of  the  Moros,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island.  One  of  the  fiercest 
tribes  in  the  world,  the  Moros  are  tall  in 
stature,  usually  being  six  feet  or  taller 
and  are  noted  for  their  head-hunting  in- 
clinations. However,  they  are  very  friend- 
ly toward  the  United  States  and  through 
their  guerrilla  warfare  gave  the  Japs  a 


great  deal  of  trouble  when  they  occupied 
the  island.  A  Moro  is  curious  in  that  if 
he  likes  you,  he  will  give  you  anything, 
but  if  he  dislikes  you  there  is  no  means  of 
winning  his  friendship.  The  Datu  seemed 
to  take  a  liking  to  Dad,  and  before  the 
party  was  over,  had  invited  him  to  spend 
several  days  among  the  Moro  people. 
Dad  readily  accepted,  not  knowing  at  the 
time  what  was  about  to  happen  to  him. 
The  following  morning  the  entire  party 
boarded  a  native  launch  and  sailed  up 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  rivers  ever 
seen  by  man,  deep  into  the  heart  of  Moro 
country.  The  entire  populance  of 
Dulawan  turned  out  to  greet  their  re- 
turning leaders,  and  they  were  escorted  to 
the  Datu's  home. 

The  Datu  acts  more  or  less  as  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  and  as  such,  he  hands 
down  all  decisions  of  law  by  which  the 
Moro  abides,  so  that,  on  arriving  home, 
the  Datu  at  once  held  court,  and  the  pal- 
ace was  filled  with  Moros,  asking  for  de- 
cisions on  their  various  problems.  All  the 
people  are  Mohammedans,  and  they  speak 
the  Arabic  language,  although  the  educat- 
ed family  of  the  island  speaks  English  al- 
so. As  Mohammedans,  they  believe  in  po- 
lygamy. For  an  example  the  Datu  himself 
had  forty  wives  and  a  hundred  and  ten 
children.  If  a  man  wishes  a  divorce  he 
must  come  to  the  Datu  and  ask  his  per- 
mission. If  it  is  granted  he  is  assessed  so 
much  property.  Then  he  returns  home 
and  tells  the  unwanted  wife  to  leave. 
Married  and  unmarried  women  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  hairdo,  the  married 
women  wearing  their  hair  in  a  knot  on  top 
of  their  heads   and  the  unmarried  ones 
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wearing  a  knot  on  the  side. 

On  the  evening  after  his  arrival,  Dad 
was  asked  to  go  to  his  room  from  which 
he  was  eventually  summoned  by  the  Haji. 
Passing  through  a  long  row  of  tall,  native 
warriors,  he  was  lead  into  a  large  ban- 
quet hall.  Amazed  and  highly  pleased, 
he  discovered  that  Datu  Piang  had  pre- 
pared a  feast  and  an  entire  evening's  en- 
tertainment in  his  honor.  Fourteen  Moro 
girls  had  been  set  aside  as  his  dancing 
partners  for  the  evening,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise and  delight!  After  he  had  eaten  a 
wonderful  dinner  of  food  that  really  seem- 
ed out  of  this  world,  a  Moro  girl  ap- 
proached his  table  and  started  singing  to 
him.  As  he  was  informed  when  she  had 
finished,  it  is  a  Moro  custom  to  return  a 
song  with  a  song.  But  as  the  company 
soon  discovered,  Dad  is  not  a  singer  and 
so  he  was  told  that  it  is  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  their  customs  to  pick  a  substi- 
tute to  sing  for  him,  which  he  did  at  once. 
It  was  far  into  the  night  before  the  party 
finally  broke  up,  after  a  delightful  even- 
ing of  dancing  and  singing,  accompanied 
by  a  exceptional  Moro  orchestra.  Per- 
haps you  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  their  floors  are  always  highly  po- 
ished  and  immaculate.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  women  who  cut  coconuts  in 
half  and  then  run  them  rapidly  over  the 
floors.  The  milky,  white  meat  of  the  coco- 
nut serves  as  a  wonderful  waxing  agent. 

During  his  stay  in  Dulawam,  Dad  was 
shown  many  interesting  and  unus- 
ual features  of  a  Moro's  life.  Many  are 
skilled  craftsman  and  turn  out  beautiful 
examples  of  their  work.  A  craft  is  usually 
handed  down  through  the  same  family 
from  father  to  son.  The  jewelers  of  the 
city  have  one  of  the  most  interesting 
stories  to  tell  to  a  stranger.  Theirs  is  an 
exacting  profession  which  requires  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  patience.  Their  tools  are 
made  entirely  from  the  jungle,  and  the 
gold  and  silver  they  work  with  is  found 
by    melting    down    some    solid    form    of 


metal,  such  as  coins.  All  Moro  women 
wear  wedding  rings  of  the  same  design. 
These  rings  take  four  men  one  week  to 
make  because  every  little  detail  is  made 
to  perfection.  A  bracelet  takes  four  men  a 
month  to  complete. 

Dad  was  also  shown  the  Moro  grave- 
yard, and  when  he  commented  on  the  un- 
usual way  in  which  some  of  the  graves 
were  marked  he  learned  of  another  inter- 
esting Moro  custom.  It  seems  that 
when  a  member  of  the  leading  family 
dies,  his  grave  is  marked  with  some  kitch- 
en utensil  such  as  a  teakettle.  Each  utensil 
is  a  symbol  for  the  rank  a  Moro  held 
held  among  his  people. 

The  Moros  are  famed  for  their  wea- 
pons of  which  the  most  famous  is  the 
flaming  kris  sword.  This  name  is  given  it 
because  of  its  wavy  blade.  As  warriors, 
the  men  are  outstanding  and  have  never 
been  defeated,  although  they  have  met 
formidable  opponents.  They  live  by  the 
Koran  from  which  they  quote  these  words 
before  attacking  an  enemy: 

"Who  shall  turn  his  back  to  them,  un- 
less he  turn  aside  to  fight  or  rally  his 
forces,  shall  incur  the  wrath  of  Allah. 
Hell  shall  be  his  abode,  and  wretched  the 
journey  thither." 

As  a  means  of  giving  you  the  history  of 
these  people,  I  should  like  to  quote  from  a 
radio  address  given  by  their  leader,  Datu 
Piang,  as  he  pledged  Moro  support  to  the 
United  States  at  the  outset  of  World  War 
War  II: 

"My  people  came  dressed  in  red  and 
orange  and  yellow — with  some  green  and 
purple  and  black.  They  wore  their  hair 
tied  in  a  knot,  and  they  came  with  their 
krisses  ready.  Their  praos  plunged 
through  the  blue  waters  of  the  Sulu  Sea, 
straining  under  their  brilliant  sails.  The 
people  of  the  island  fought  us  and  when 
they  could  fight  no  more,  fled  to  the  hills. 
For  hundreds  of  years  we  people  fought 
the  tribesmen  of  these  islands.  Kingdoms 
Continued  on  page  41 
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LIBERTY  AND  JUSTICE  FOR  ALL 


Carroll  Hildebrand 

HE    SPED    DOWN    THE    RAILROAD    TRACKS— FUGITIVE    FROM 

PREJUDICE. 


WITHOUT  mercy  the  sun  beat  down 
on  the  broad  shoulders  of  Adam 
Lee  Jackson.  He  did  not  slacken  his  pace 
even  though  the  August  heat  was  well  a- 
bove  one  hundred  degrees.  A  puzzled 
farmer,  lying  in  the  cooling  shade, 
watched  questioningly  as  the  powerful 
negro  walked  hurriedly  up  the  railroad 
tracks,  glancing  nervously  about  him  as 
though  he  feared  pursuit. 

"Where  you  goin'?"  the  farmer  asked. 

"Nowhere,  boss,"  said  Adam,  looking 
back  down  the  tracks,  and  then  quicken- 
ing his  pace  down  the  road  bed. 

"Niggers  will  be  niggers,"  the  farmer 
mused  to  himself.  "Only  a  nigger  would 
be  dumb  enough  to  be  out  in  the  sun  on 
a  day  like  this.  Must  have  a  powerful 
good  reason." 

Adam  did  have  a  good  reason.  He  was 
running  away — running  away  from  some- 
thing which  bewildered  and  confused  him. 
He  knew  he  must  get  out  of  Georgia  as 
soon  as  he  possibly  could.  Would  he  ever 
understand  the  ways  of  the  white  men? 

It  all  began  one  evening  about  a  week 
before. 

Adam  had  been  fishing.  He  was  re- 
turning to  his  home,  when  he  noticed  two 
policemen  on  the  path  ahead.  He  had 
done  nothing  wrong,  and  so  he  was  not  a- 
fraid.  He  saw  one  officer  whisper  to  the 
other  as  they  walked  toward  him. 

"What's  your  name,  black  boy?"  said 
one  of  the  men. 

"Adam,  suh,"  said  the  Negro. 

"Adam  what?" 

"Adam  Jackson,  boss." 


The  larger  of  the  officers  stepped  to- 
ward Adam. 

"You  better  come  along  with  us 
'thout  givin'  us  no  trouble,"  he  said, 
snatching  the  pole  and  string  of  catfish 
from  Adam's  hand. 

"But,  boss,  I  ain't  done  nothin'," 
Adam  protested. 

"You  comin'  with  us,  see?"  snarled  the 
smaller  officer,  clamping  handcuffs  to 
Adam's  wrists. 

Adam  dazedly  walked  between  the  two 
men  in  blue  down  the  path  to  the  road 
where  a  police  car  was  waiting.  He 
balked  when  they  opened  the  door  for 
him. 

"I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  I  ain't  done — " 

Everything  went  black. 

Adam  awoke  with  a  splitting  headache. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  was  nearly  blind- 
ed by  the  strong  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  bars.  He  slowly  rolled  over, 
and  as  his  senses  cleared  he  could  hear 
men  talking  in  the  distance. 

"Look,  chief,  we  can't  find  any  clues, 
and  the  people  are  yelling  for  us  to  do 
something.  The  murder  was  three  days 
ago,  and  we  haven't  found  anything,  so  we 
might  as  well  pin  it  on  that  black  ape  in 
there." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so,  Nobody'll  know  the 
difference,  and  a  good  hangin'  ought  to 
quiet  the  folks  down." 

Adam  looked  about  him  again  and 
could  see  that  he  was  in  a  jail  cell,  and 
that  the  men  he  heard  must  be  in  the 
office  outside.  He  shook  his  head  to  clear 
the  cobwebs  from  his  brain,  groaning  from 
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the  pain   in   his   head.    He   heard   steps 
approaching  and  voices. 

"The  nigger's  awake  now.  Maybe  we'd 
better  'talk'  to  him,  huh,  Charlie?" 

"Yeah,  we'll  get  a  real  nice  confession," 
said  the  other,  unrolling  a  length  of  rub- 
ber hose. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Adam  awoke  as  be- 
fore, only  this  time  his  whole  body 
throbbed  from  the  beating  he  had  taken. 
The  jailer  had  beaten  him  into  un- 
consciousness in  an  effort  to  make  him 
confess  to  the  murder  of  a  man  he  had 
never  even  seen.  As  he  felt  the  strength 
returning  to  his  limbs,  he  stood  up,  grasp- 
ing the  bars  of  his  cell  for  support.  Short- 
ly the  pain  in  his  body  began  to  ebb,  but 
in  its  place  came  an  increasing  fear  and 
anger.  He  had  done  nothing.  Why  had 
this  happened  to  him? 

Adam  was  now  angrier  than  he  had 
ever  been  before,  but  his  thoughts  were 
interrupted  as  a  different  man  approached 
his  cell,  carrying  a  tray  of  food.  Noting 
that  Adam  appeared  to  be  greatly  weak- 
ened,   the   guard    opened    the   door    and 


stepped  inside,  thrusting  the  tray  at 
Adam.  The  Negro  burst  into  action.  He 
drove  his  left  hand  into  the  guard's 
stomach  and  he  felt  teeth  break  as  he 
smashed  his  right  fist  into  the  man's 
mouth.  The  guard  sank  to  the  floor  with- 
out a  sound. 

Through  the  cell  door  and  out  the  back 
of  the  jail  fled  Adam,  headed  for  the 
country  he  knew — the  fields  and  the 
woods.  He  hid  in  the  woods  until  dark, 
and  then  went  to  his  home.  He  stuffed 
some  clothes  into  an  old  valise,  and  began 
to  make  his  way  toward  the  North. 

The  farmer  was  still  muttering  to  him- 
self as  Adam  rounded  the  bend  and 
passed  out  of  sight. 

Adam  Lee  Jackson,  a  harmless  and 
hardworking  colored  lad  of  nineteen,  was 
now  a  fugitive,  a  hunted  man,  running  a- 
way  from  the  incomprehensible.  In  his 
jail  cell  there  had  been  a  faded  old 
calendar  on  which  was  printed  a  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  a  flag.  It  had  ended  with 
the  words — 

" — liberty  and  justice  for  all." 


NIGHT  ON  THE  GULF  SHORE 


Claudia  Chapline 


THE  sable  sky,  sprinkled  over  with 
shining  stars  and  further  ornamented 
by  the  tropical  moon,  canopied  the 
dancing  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  warm  sand  cooled  under  the  splash  of 
the  phosphorescent  water.  Occasionally 
penetrating  the  sultry  air  was  a  cool  sea 
breeze  that  faintly  caressed  one's  nerves 


like  the  aroma  of  elusive  perfume. 

Here  was  quietness  and  tranquillity. 
We  forgot  our  earthly  cares  as  if  soothed 
by  the  strains  of  rhythmic,  swaying  music. 
We  were  alone  in  the  vastness  of  space, 
with  the  sand  and  the  shore  and  the  sea 
extending  infinitely  far  into  the  ebony 
night. 
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MILLY 


Nancy  Bailey 


WHAT  WAS  THE  SECRET  OF  BEAUTIFUL,  DARK-HAIRED  MILLY? 


MILLY  was  no  ordinary  girl.  She  had 
flashing  green  eyes,  framed  by  a 
thick  fringe  of  lashes,  and  delicate  rosy 
cheeks  that  always  seemed  to  match  her 
costumes.  Milly  always  painted  her  lips 
a  dark  purple  that  is  distasteful  to  many 
people,  but  only  made  her  appear  mysteri- 
ous; but  then  that  was  Milly.  When  we 
went  shopping  the  salesladies  never  failed 
to  "ohh-h-h"  and  "ah-h-h"  at  anything 
she  tried  on,  because  she  had  such  ex- 
quisite taste  and  always  looked  as  if  the 
clothes  were  made  especially  for  her.  And 
when  we  walked  down  the  street,  fellows 
would  whistle  at  her  shapely  legs.  But 
the  most  outstanding  features  about  Milly 
were  her  waist  length  black  hair,  which 
she  prided  herself  on  keeping  bright  and 
shiny,  and  her  amazing  averseness  to 
beaux.  Nlo  girl  with  Milly's  looks  could 
be  lacking  in  male  appreciation,  but  the 
fact  that  young  men  were  forever  howling 
at  our  door  only  seemed  to  irritate  her, 
and  this  I  couldn't  understand.  That  is, 
not  until  a  few  months  ago — but  I'm 
getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

To  go  back  to  when  I  first  met  Milly. 
I  had  just  blown  in  from  Texas,  where  I'd 
lived  all  my  life  in  a  small  comfortable 
town,  where  everybody  knew  everybody 
else,  and  I  had  always  felt  like  a  caged 
bird,  with  old  hawks  watching  me  every 
moment  for  a  false  move.  For  the  first 
time  I  was  independent,  with  no  one  to 
guide  me  in  the  paths  of  those  righteous 
old  souls  who  spend  half  their  time  talk- 
ing about  their  neighbor's  daughter,  and 
the  other  half  in  church  praying  for  for- 
giveness. I  had  decided  that  was  not  for 
me.    So  straight-way  after  reaching  the 


city,  I  went  out  and  got  a  job.  Not  a 
good  job,  mind  you,  but  a  job  working  in 
a  downtown  department  store  at  a  salary 
I  thought  overwhelming  for  a  girl  my  age, 
just  fresh  out  of  high  school.  Anyhow, 
after  getting  the  job,  I  went  down  to  the 
nearest  drugstore,  bought  three  or  four 
newspapers,  and  started  on  a  really  tough 
job — that  of  househunting.  Finding  an  ad 
that  looked  fairly  plausible,  I  caught  a 
streetcar  and  was  on  my  way.  At  the  end 
of  the  line  I  got  off  and  went  into  a  little 
hamburger  place  nearby  to  ask  directions. 
As  it  was  still  early  in  the  morning,  there 
was  only  one  man  on  duty,  and  he  was 
talking  to  a  customer.  Trying  not  to 
listen,  I  strolled  near,  and  heard  him  tell 
her  some  directions  for  finding  a  street. 
Then  she  gave  him  a  dazzling  smile  and 
sailed  out.  I  hurried  over,  and  blurted 
out  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Surprised, 
he  told  me  that  the  lady  that  had  just 
gone  out  had  asked  the  same  question.  I 
thanked  him  and  rushed  out.  She  was 
just  turning  the  corner,  so  I  quickened 
my  pace  and  soon  caught  up  with  her. 

"Excuse  me,  but  the  man  in  the  ham- 
burger shop  said  you  were  interested  in 
the  same  address  I  am.  May  I  walk  over 
with  you?  You  see,  I  wanted  to  rent  an 
apartment  they  have  there,  and  don't 
know  my  way  about  here."   She  smiled. 

"I  was  going  to  have  a  look  at  that  a- 
partment  myself,"  she  said,  "but  don't 
let  that  stop  you.  If  worse  comes  to 
worse,  and  we  both  want  it,  we  can  al- 
ways share  it."  That  seemed  to  please 
her,  and  she  laughed  softly. 

That  was  the  way  she  was.  Always 
looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 
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We  didn't  talk  much  on  the  way,  and 
presently  turned  off  the  main  street  we 
had  been  following,  into  a  quieter,  more 
secluded  side  street.  There  was  some- 
thing mildly  distasteful  about  the  drab, 
rust-colored  brick  row  houses,  which 
clung  together  as  if  fearful  of  falling 
should  someone  become  interested  enough 
to  separate  them.  But  of  course  no  one 
would.  There  was  nothing  to  attract  one's 
attention  to  these  homely  dwellings,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  baby  carriages  tied  up 
out  front,  or  the  rocking  chairs  that 
seemed  to  dominate  most  of  the  space  of 
the  majority  of  the  porches.  Every  now 
and  then  we  passed  a  door  with  a  small 
bush,  or  maybe  a  little  rock  garden  snig- 
gling through  the  lifeless  soil  in  the  tiny 
yards  (a  mere  mockery  of  the  things 
found  in  a  real  yard)  but  aided  in  telling 
the  houses  apart  in  the  neighborhood- 

My  wanderings  were  rudely  inter- 
rupted when  the  girl  suddenly  took  my 
arm  and  steered  me  toward  one  of  the 
more  forlorn  looking  doors,  through  a 
door  yard  that  had  not  even  made  an 
attempt  at  covering  up. 

"Is  this  it?"  I  queried,  not  trusting  my 
voice. 

She  nodded.  Then,  pushing  the  door- 
bell, we  waited.  No  one  came.  "Don't 
you  suppose  they're  home?"  She  pushed 
the  bell  again.  After  a  few  more  minutes 
wait,  we  heard  a  faint  shuffling  inside  the 
house.  Presently  the  door  opened  and  one 
of  the  largest  women  I  have  ever  laid  eyes 
on  stood  blinking  at  us  from  the  darkness 
within. 

"Well?"  she  said.  "What's  your  busi- 
ness?" 

As  I  found  myself  unable  to  utter  a 
sound,  Milly  (for  that,  of  course,  was 
she)  answered  the  query. 

"We've  come  in  answer  to  your  ad  in 
the  paper  about  an  apartment  for  rent," 
she  said. 

The  woman  said  nothing,  but  straight- 


way began  to  give  us  the  old  once-over. 
She  started  with  Milly,  taking  in  the 
flashing  eyes,  intelligent  face,  and  then 
her  neat  expensive  clothes.  Then  she 
turned  to  me.  Thinking  of  the  classic, 
but  inexpensive  old  school  dress  I  was 
wearing,  I  blushed,  but  my  embarrass- 
ment didn't  last  long.  All  at  once  I  heard 
Milly  saying,  in  a  rather  impatient  voice, 
"Well,  have  you  an  apartment  or  not? 
We  didn't  come  here  to  be  stared  at." 

Flabbergasted,  I  looked  around.  I  sin- 
cerely expected  the  woman  to  call  us  a 
few  well  chosen  names  and  slam  the  door 
in  our  faces,  but  evidently  Milly  was  a 
better  psychologist  than  I,  for  almost  at 
once  the  woman  turned  and  muttered, 
"Follow  me." 

She  led  us  through  a  short,  dark  hall- 
way, that  smelled  strongly  of  stale  beer 
and  old  clothes,  then  up  a  narrow  flight 
of  stairs.  The  second  floor  hall  was  dark- 
er, but  a  little  cleaner  smelling.  We  walk- 
ed down  its  length  and  then  up  some  more 
steps.  At  their  summit  we  entered  the  dis- 
mal cluster  of  rooms  that  was  to  become 
our  home.  It  wasn't  much  to  look  at. 
The  staircase  opened  out  into  the  living 
room,  which  contained  three  or  four  moth- 
eaten  pieces  of  furniture  against  a  back- 
ground of  dirty  yellow  wallpaper.  There 
were  only  two  interesting  things  in  the 
whole  room;  a  small  fireplace  set  into  one 
wall,  and  a  large  but  filthy  window  which 
covered  most  of  one  wall. 

From  this  scene  we  came  into  the  bed- 
room. This  was  a  two  by  four  duplicate 
of  a  rat  trap.  In  one  corner  was  pushed 
a  huge  double  bed  that  reminded  me  of 
somebody's  last  stand.  And  in  the  re- 
maining space  was  a  small  dressing  table 
clothed  in  the  tattered  remnants  of  a  piece 
of  grey  silk.  So  far  so  bad,  was  all  I  could 
think. 

But  not  Milly.  She  seemed  to  think  it 
was  pretty  nifty.  At  least  she  let  the 
Continue  on  page  35 
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THE  BARRETTS  OF  WIMPOLE  STREET 


Reviewed  by  Laurie  Gallagher 


rHE  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street  is  a 
play  of  great  renown  thoughout  the 
English  speaking  world.  In  New  York 
the  play  had  great  success  with  Kjatherine 
Cornell  as  the  star,  and  for  more  than  a 
generation  it  has  been  popular  on  tour 
and  in  performances  by  dramatic  clubs. 
Now  this  famed  work  by  Rudolf  Besier 
is  accepted  as  a  classic  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  fine  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  century. 

Two  aspects  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
play;  the  power  of  love  and  the  psycho- 
logical results  of  mis-placed  parental 
discipline. 

Beginning  with  the  psychological 
theme,  the  play  reveals  that  Elizabeth  has 
fallen  victim  to  a  lingering  illness,  an 
actual  physical  ailment  which  confined 
her  to  an  invalid's  life  for  more  than  ten 
years.  But  the  underlying  cause  of  this 
illness  is  psychological;  in  truth, 
Elizabeth  was  subconsciously  striving  to 
escape  from  the  unreasonable  and  con- 
stant discipline  of  her  father.  Mr.  Barrett 
had  been  a  widower  for  many  years-  His 
nature  was  that  of  a  martinet,  and  he 
ruled  all  of  his  eleven  children  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Toward  Elizabeth,  his  eldest 
daughter,  he  was  not  only  severe  but  at 
the  same  time  over-solicitous,  and  this 
was  deeply  repugnant  to  her.  So  she 
escaped  by  being  an  invalid  and  spending 
her  life  as  quietly  as  possible  in  her  room. 


She  escaped  further  into  her  own  world  by 
her  writings,  and  this  eventually  led  to 
her  real  escape  through  love.  Although 
the  play  was  written  before  the  present 
day  rage  of  psychiatry,  the  story  it  tells 
is  entirely  logical  on  a  psychological  basis. 

Love  enters  Elizabeth's  life  in  the  per- 
son of  Robert  Browning  who  has  read  and 
admired  her  poems.  Elizabeth  Browning 
was  likewise  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
young  poet,  and  even  before  they  met 
they  were  congenial  on  a  cultural  founda- 
tion. When  they  finally  met,  the  complete 
understanding  and  the  happiness  of  their 
love  conquered  all  obstacles.  Elizabeth's 
health  returned,  and  her  desire  for  this 
new  love  was  so  strong  that  she  outwitted 
the  prejudices  of  her  father  concerning 
marriage.  Elizabeth  and  Robert  eloped 
and  for  many  years  lived  a  fruitful  and 
happy  life  together. 

I  found  the  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street 
absorbingly  entertaining,  which,  of  course, 
is  the  first  requirement  in  the  question  of 
entertainment.  Second,  the  play  also  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  love  built  upon 
cultural  understanding  is  one  that  extends 
itself  for  the  good  of  the  generations  that 
follow  the  persons  involved-  Third,  on  a 
semi-scientific  basis  I  learned  that  escape 
from  life's  troubles  should  not  be  sought 
through  physical  cowardice.  The  courage 
of  the  spirit  is  more  powerful. 


TREES  IN  WINTER 

Claudia  Chapline 
High  on 
A  hilltop  bare 

Their  stiff  dark  forms  await 
The  sweet  awakening  by  the  gentle  breath 
Of  spring. 
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FACULTY  FEATURES 

With  every  issue  of  THE  PENMAN  some   of   the  poetry   written   during  her 

we    should    like    to    feature    something  freshman  year  at  Madison  College.    Miss 

written  by  a  member  of  our  faculty.   For  Toone,   who   graduated    from   Wl-L,   has 

our    first    faculty    feature,    Miss    Betty  been  with  us  again  since  September  as  an 

Toone  has   consented   to   let  us  publish  English  teacher. 


CONTRAST 

The  lights  are  playing  havoc  with  the  shadows; 
The  lights  are  laughing  at  them  for  their  stillness; 
The  lights  are  mocking  them  for  their  depth; 
The  lights  are  pushing  shadows  out  to  corners 
where  they  lie  in  envy. 

Some  shadows  are  peaceful. 

Sometimes  lights  should  not  play  havoc  with  the  shadows- 

For  they  leave  repose, 

A  quietness  deep  in  the  very  soul  of  earth — 

Then,  thank  God,  for  shadows. 

And  when  the  shadows  lie  dead  and  sinister, 
Waiting  to  get  even  with  the  world 
For  hiding  them, 

Waiting  to  press  against  your  very  heart — 
Then,  Thank  God,  for  light  that  plays  havoc  with 
the  shadows. 


A  WISH 

May  it  always  be  this  way  with  honey  suckle  blooming  fragrantly, 

May  the  stars  always  gleam  in  the  sky  like  dimples  dancing  in  a  cheek, 

May  the  shadows  always  fall  in  comforting  silence  making  little  nooks  and 

corners  in  which  the  crickets  creep; 
May  it  always  be  this  way  with  ivy  sheltered  stones  looming  grey  against  the 

sky, 
May  the  grass  be  green  in  spots,  first  light,  then  dark,  with  half  closed  butter 

cups  sleeping  in  the  dew, 
May  thoughts  be  quiet  once  again  with  calm  inspired  by  still  beauty  of  a  still 

night. 
May  this  remain  for  others  soon  to  come — 
It  cannot  stay  for  me. 
May  it  always  be  this'  way. 
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FIRST  DATE  DORA 

Jane  Blake 

.  The  TRAILS  AND  TRIBULATIONS  OF  WAITING  FOR  HER 

FIRST  DATE. 


CATCHING  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  Dora 
gave  to  her  image  in  the  full-length 
mirror  a  swift  curtsy  as  she  passed.  Hum- 
ming a  romantic  ballad,  currently  a  mere 
eight  on  the  Hit  Parade,  but  her  favorite 
because  of  the  part  about  a  kiss  in  the 
rain,  she  paused  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
before  languidly  melting  her  way  from 
step  to  step  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
rest  of  the  song,  sung  in  what  she  secretly 
considered  a  throaty  voice.  Ordinarily, 
she  would  have  pursued  visions  of  herself 
with  long  golden  hair  framing  strikingly 
uneven  but  beautiful  features,  dressed  in 
the  height  of  fashion  coming  down  to  face 
a  crowd  of  spectators  who  waited  with 
bated  breath.  This  evening  she  was  too 
preoccupied  with  a  matter  momentarily 
more  exciting — a  date. 

The  grandfather  clock  in  the  hallway 
indicated  that  it  was  fourteen  minutes  be- 
fore the  appointed  time,  and  since  her 
father,  in  his  usual  meticulous  way,  in- 
sisted upon  the  split-second  accuracy  of 
every  clock  in  the  house,  Dora  paused 
absent-mindedly  to  set  the  hand  on  her 
watch  up  half  a  minute.  A  varying  dis- 
torted reflection  of  the  hall  swung  from 
side  to  side  with  the  glassed-in  pendulum. 
Late  sun  flickered  through  the  Venetian 
blinds  and  toyed  with  the  deep  mahogany 
of  a  fragile  antique  table  in  the  living 
room.  Dora  quietly  switched  on  a  lamp 
which  would  not  steal  its  way  through  the 
dining  room  to  announce  her  presence  to 
her  mother  and  father,  who  were,  she 
thought,  taking  a  long  time  to  wash  a  few 
dishes.  They  should  be  finished;  but 
then,  putting  away  the  dishes  would  help 


those  fourteen — no,  it  must  be,  at  most, 
twelve  minutes  to  join  their  predecessors 
wherever  minutes  go  when  they  have 
acted  their  brief  span  in  eternity.  She  re- 
flected that  poets  must  have  such 
moments  of  inspiration  and  sat  still,  won- 
dering if  anyone  could  ever  figure  out 
exactly  the  length  of  time  lived  in  one 
minute  by  all  the  people  in  the  world  put 
together.  Then  she  started  to  run  out  to 
the  kitchen,  but  reminded  of  her  high 
heels,  she  slowed  to  a  prancing  walk. 

Her  father  sat  in  one  of  the  little 
kitchen  chairs  propped  precariously  a- 
gainst  the  wall  next  to  the  drainer,  and 
her  mother  handed  him  a  dripping  saucer 
as  Dora  came  in  and  started  putting  away 
the  dishes  he  had  dried.  She  decided  that 
her  father  was  terribly  undignified  at 
times,  especially  when  he  was  happy  and 
laughing  as  he  was  now.  She  smiled  in- 
dulgently, not  wishing  to  interrupt  the 
conversation  being  batted  gaily  around 
with  the  clatter  of  dishes.  Taking  each 
piece  of  silver  and  china,  she  arranged  it 
carefully  in  its  rightful  place  and  straight- 
ened out  the  silver  which  she  had  care- 
lessly thrown  in  the  evening  before.  Her 
watch  testified  that  the  doorbell  should 
ring  any  minute.  She  felt  a  transitory 
panic  when  it  did.  The  fork  she  was  hold- 
ing banged  its  way  to  the  floor  as  she  ran 
through  the  dining  room  and  seated  her- 
self on  the  couch  near  the  lamp  she  had 
left  on.  She  crossed  her  knees  while  the 
doorbell  rang  a  second  time,  and  then  un- 
crossed them  because  she  remembered 
having  heard  somewhere  that  it  was  un- 
ladylike. Her  mother  called,  but  she  pre- 
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tended  not  to  hear,  knowing  that  if  she 
waited,  someone  would  answer  it;  and, 
from  where  she  sat,  the  walk  to  the  front 
door  was  an  interminable  distance  for  her 
shaking  legs.  Her  hands  would  not  be 
still;  so  she  took  a  firm  grip  on  the  near- 
est book,  something  her  father  had  been 
reading  about  criminal  psychology,  and 
tried  to  appear  absorbed  when  she  heard 
her  mother  opening  the  door.  Then  it 
closed,  and  she  was  afraid  to  look  up. 
She  expected  to  see  Ray  standing  there, 
all  five  foot  six  of  him  crowned  by  that 
shock  of  brown  hair  brushed  down  tight- 
ly, with  his  face  set  in  a  polite  company 
smile  for  her  mother  as  Dora  had  seen  him 
once  or  twice  before  at  a  party  or  at  some- 
one's house.  But  when  she  finally  raised 
her  head  the  room  was  as  empty  as  before, 
the  house  was  silent  except  for  voices  in 
the  kitchen.  Her  mother  certainly  had  not 
taken  him  out  to  the  kitchen.  Desper- 
ately she  went  to  the  door,  and  stopped 
abruptly  when  she  saw  their  next  door 
neighbor  standing  there.  She  said,  "Hi" 
faintly  and  returned  to  her  seat,  then  de- 
cided she  had  been  rude,  but  it  would  be 
worse  to  go  back.  Anyway,  it  had  been 
five  whole  minutes  since  Ray  should  have 
been  there,  and  he  wasn't.  What  did  she 
care  what  any  old  neighbor  thought  when 
her  heart  was  breaking?  He  wouldn't 
come.  He'd  only  asked  her  because  every- 
body else  had  a  date;  then  she  consoled 
herself  with  the  fact  that  this  was  not  true 
because  a  lot  of  the  boys  were  going  stag 
and  some  of  the  girls  were,  too.  She  told 
herself  to  stop  thinking  such  silly 
things.  He  was  only  a  little  late  and  pro- 
bably couldn't  even  help  it. 

Determined  not  to  cry,  she  picked  up 
the  book  again,  and  changed  it  for  one 
she  had  started  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
and  forgotten.  She  read  three  pages,  then 
she  went  back  and  read  them  again  be- 
cause she  could  not  remember  a  thing 
she  had  read.  A  while  later  she  found 


herself  staring  into  space  repeating  to 
herself  over  and  over  again,  "Please,  God, 
let  him  come.  Please,  please,  don't  let  me 
be  stood  up.  If  I  am,  I  don't  even  want 
to  live  anymore."  It  seemed  the  seconds 
would  never  pass,  and  detachedly,  she 
saw  herself  caught  in  a  place 
where  there  was  no  time,  where 
nothing  ever  happened,  where  she  just 
was  and  nothing  more.  To  sit  there  an- 
other minute  pressed  her  mind  with  un- 
endurable torture. 

She  fled  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room, 
away  from  the  unsympathetic  atmosphere 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Her  stuffed  teddy 
bear  lay  sprawled  unceremoniously  half 
on  the  bed,  and  half  off.  She  seized  it  as  a 
tangible  participant  in  her  despair.  She 
longed  to  throw  herself  across  the  bed 
and  cry,  but  with  the  inexorable  hope  of 
the  young  she  considered  how  she  would 
look  afterwards  and  moved  to  the  mirror 
for  comfort.  Turning  on  the  radio  full- 
blast,  she  was  cowed  by  a  voice  demand- 
ing that  she  "buy  Oxydol  tomorrow." 
Twirling  the  dial  aimlessly  she  heard  the 
strains  of  the  Hit  Parade's  number  eight, 
and  began  to  dance  something  of  a  cross 
between  modern  dance  and  tap  dance, 
both  of  which  had  haunted  her  inept  feet 
in  earlier  years.  The  orchestra  stopped 
teasingly  and  began  a  melancholy  back- 
ground for  a  poem  read  in  a  tone  of  re- 
strained emotion.  That  did  it!  While  the 
orator  wrung  forth  lines  bewailing  a  lost 
love,  Dora  lay  still  on  the  bed  enjoying 
the  salty  flavor  of  the  few  tears  she  was 
sure  she  could  not  check.  Then  the  tears 
halted  at  the  appalling  thought  of  facing 
her  friends,  unwanted  and  unloved. 
Should  she  act  as  if  she  had  broken  the 
date?  No,  then  they  would  think  she  was 
defending  herself,  and  they  would  find 
out  anyway.  Should  she  ask  him  about  it? 
Oh,  no!  She  could  never  face  him  again 
long  enough  to  say  anything.  The  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  ignore  him  and 
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act  nonchalant  about  the  whole  thing.  She 
detoured  from  the  thought  to  savor  the 
sound  of  the  word  "nonchalant." 

Her  mother  came  swiftly  up  the  stairs. 
Dora  thought  that  she  was  probably  wor- 
ried about  her  and  had  come  to  offer  sym- 
pathy and  advice.  If  so,  Dora  would  not 
be  able  to  keep  from  crying,  she  knew, 
and  felt  a  lump  rise  in  her  throat.  But 
it  would  be  nice  to  have  mother  tell  her 
that  she  was  the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world,  and  that  Ray  was  probably  unable 
to  get  there  and  would  explain  it  all  at 
school  Monday.  Then,  if  she  cried  enough, 
Mother  would  put  a  cold  cloth  on  her 
head,  and  help  her  undress  and  go  to  bed. 
That  had  not  happened  for  a  long  time, 
not  since  she  was  sick  last  year,  and  per- 
haps she  would  have  breakfast  in  bed  in 
the    morning.     She    meditated    on    the 


pleasant  thought  of  being  pampered.  A 
smile  quirked  through  as  her  mother  en- 
tered to  ask  what  she  was  doing  upstairs 
when  Ray  was  waiting  for  her.  It  took  a 
little  time  for  this  information  to  reveal 
its  full  significance  to  Dora,  who  was  re- 
conciled to  being  a  martyr.  She  must  have 
been  too  entranced  in  her  thoughts  to  hear 
the  door  bell  ring. 

She  started  out  of  the  door,  then 
thought  of  the  tears.  What  had  they  done 
to  her  eyes?  Suppose  they  were  all  red 
and  blurred.  She  laughed  a  little  hyster- 
ically when  she  discovered  that  her  eyes 
were  not  marred  and  her  dress  was  only 
wrinkled  slightly.  Quickly,  she  ran  a 
comb  through  her  hair,  and  ran  down  five 
steps  before  she  remembered  that  for  to- 
night she  was  not  a  tomboy.  She  had  a 
date! 


ONE  WAY 

Raine  Mahaffey 

Have  you  ever  been  on  a  trip,  my  friend, 
To  the  countryside  so  fair, 
And  watched  the  green  fields  passing  by, 
And  breathed  fresh  country  air? 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  crops,  old  boy, 
As  they  wavered  in  the  breeze; 
And  seen  young  horses  in  the  meadow 
Prancing  where  they  please? 

If  you  have,  good  man,  I'll  tell  you  that 
You're  lucky  as  can  be, 
'Cause  when  you're  out  my  way,  by  Heck, 
THOSE  SIGNS  ARE  ALL  YOU  SEE. 


A  sign  for  this,  a  sign  for  that,  a 

sign  tacked  on  a  sign. 
That  six  six  six  for  Carter's  Pills  are 

now  up  nine  nine  nine. 
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City  limit,  Lion's  Club, 
Down  the  road  to  Kelly's  pub, 
B.  F.  Goodrich,  better  buy. 
Chesterfields,  they  satisfy. 

Repent  ye  sinners,  ere  too  late. 
The  new  Ford  six  and  Ford  V-eight. 
Sharp  turn,  slippery  pave, 
Shick  injector,  Burma  shave. 

Coffins  caskets,  Old  Paul  Jones, 
Merging  traffic,  falling  stones. 
Gulf,  Sun,  and  Texaco 
Line  the  route  we'll  have  to  go. 

Hot  and  steaming  Campbells  soups, 
Just  the  thing  for  family  groups. 
Kitchen  tested  pans  and  pots, 
Surplus  army  tents  and  cots. 

Twenty-seven  miles  to  Greer. 
Sandwiches  and  coffee  here. 
Mother  Arson's  kidney  pills  .  .  . 
(Sometimes  cures  but  mostly  kills) 

Fresh  fish  from  the  southern  seas 
ITCHUM  SCRATCHUMS  B.  V.  D.'s 
Lucky  Strikes,  for  twenty  years 
Pabst  Blue  Ribbon,  best  of  beers. 

Soft  shoulder.  Junction  there. 

Use  Vitalis  on  your  hair. 

Nuts  and  fruits — Just  twelve  more  miles, 

Sharpened  saws  and  roughened  files. 

Rubber  factory — Boots  and  Hose, 
Straight  ahead,  just  follow  your  nose, 
And  after  past  all  this  you've  been, 
You've  got  to  go  back  home  again. 

And  when  I  drive  up  to  my  home, 
Slumped  down  behind  the  wheel; 
I'll  tell  you  now,  my  listenin'  friend, 
The  sentiments  I  feel. 

I  think,  "What  desert  country  it 
Would  be,  this  land  of  mine, 
If  there  were  but  one  grain  of  sand 
For  every  stupid  sign." 
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DEFENSE 


Dick  Roelofs 


THERE  IS  A  DEFENDER  FOR  THE  WEAK. 


News  Item:  "Nov.  14— The  old 
Winthrop  house,  which  has  stood 
for  nearly  a  century  on  the  cliffs 
above  Bradford  Sound,  burned  to 
the  ground  last  night  in  an  in- 
explicable conflagration.  Firemen 
arrived  too  late  to  put  out  the 
blaze,  but  a  search  of  the  ruins 
revealed  no  clue  as  to  the  origin  . ." 

MADAME  Voleur  was  sitting  half  in 
the  shadow  as  Artur  entered  the 
sitting  room.  Even  so,  he  could  clearly  see, 
in  the  umber  dimness,  the  white  glow  of 
her  eyes  and  the  gleam  from  the  two  long, 
keen  tusks  which  protruded  from  beneath 
her  upper  lip.  The  one  diffused  and  seem- 
ingly bewildered  ray  of  late  evening  sun- 
set which  managed  to  penetrate  the  dusty 
windowpanes  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
heavy  drapes  illuminated  only  Madame's 
gnarled  hands,  clutched  about  the  head  of 
her  cane.  On  her  ring  finger  sat  a  mottled 
and  hairy  spider. 

"Sit  down."  The  voice  of  Madame 
Voleur,  issuing  from  the  dusk  cloaking 
her  head  and  shoulders,  was  like  the  soft 
rustling  of  a  shroud.  Hardened  as  Artur 
was,  the  sound  of  it  sent  an  ugly  chill 
through  the  whole  of  his  tall,  straight 
form.  His  great  dark  wings  rattled 
nervously  as  he  spread  them  and  sank  in- 
to a  chair  across  the  tea  table  from  his 
hostess. 

Madame  Voleur  caught  his  glance.  In 
this  half-light,  Artur  thought,  no  doubt 
his  eyes  were  as  brightly  agleam  as  hers. 

"Basil  will  be  in  with  the  tea  directly," 
she  said,  reaching  for  the  carved  bell  on 
the  corner  of  the  table  nearest  her. 

With  the  motion,  as  though  at  a  com- 


mand, the  hated  sun  dipped  its  limb  be- 
low the  horizon,  and  at  once  the  deeper 
brown  shadows  of  coming  night  leaped 
inward  from  the  corners  of  the  room.  Be 
yond  the  valiant  yellow  glow  of  the 
hearth,  in  the  dim,  gray-brown,  upper 
reaches  of  the  parlor,  there  suddenly 
appeared  a  multitude  of  brightly  shining 
eyes — the  bats  were  awakening. 

Basil  was  not  long  in  coming.  Cloaked 
and  hooded,  he  stood  before  them,  a 
hunched,  misshapen  figure.  Shrieking  like 
tortured  souls,  the  bats  swarmed  at  the 
windows,  seeking  to  escape  the  room.  A 
log  fell  with  a  groan  into  the  fire,  which 
burned  blue  for  an  instant,  then  leaped 
up  with  redoubled  vigor.  Such  was  the  veil 
of  blackness  within  Basil's  hood  that  not 
even  Artur's  eyes,  the  eyes  of  one  close 
to  the  inner  circle  of  the  Dark  Master 
could  pierce  it,  yet  Artur  knew  what 
Basil  was.  The  human  head  hanging  a- 
bove  the  hearth  turned  its  glassy  eyes 
away  so  that  it  could  not  see. 

However  demoniac  the  butler  had  been, 
the  tea  he  had  left  was  superlative.  Prob- 
ably brought  from  the  East,  Artur 
thought,  from  the  awful  dark-of-the- 
moon  night-harvests  of  the  Children  of 
Evil  in  the  Forest  of  Huinshen.  A  thin, 
green  liquid,  this,  which  immediately  be- 
gan its  coiling  dark  fire  throughout  his 
entire  being.  Artur  spread  his  wings 
wide,  and  basked  there  in  the  effects  of 
the  witches'  brew. 

Time  fled.  Full  night  enveloped  both 
guest  and  hostess  in  the  dusky  dimness 
both  loved  so  well,  leaving  them  mere 
shadows  against  the  now  feeble  flames. 
Madame    Voleur's    eyes    were    pools    of 
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molten  metal,  white  hot  and  feral  in  the 
gloom.  She  brought  the  hand  holding  the 
spider  up,  closer  and  closer  to  her  eyes, 
until  their  glow  illuminated  her  palm  and 
sent  the  spider  scampering  about,  in 
terror  at  the  unexpected  light. 

There  was  a  leer  on  the  face  of  the 
ancient,  bent  old  woman  as  she  peered  at 
the  creature.  Her  cackle  was  like  the  dry 
rustling  of  old  parchment  .  .  . 

"Cousin  Elizabeth  will  want  some  tea, 
too,  won't  you,  Cousin  Elizabeth?"  She 
placed  the  spider  in  her  saucer,  whereup- 
on the  insect  began  to  suck  up  the  dregs 
of  the  tea. 

Artur  felt  that  he  had  wasted  too  much 
time. 

"The  tea  is  excellent,"  he  said,  with  a 
thoughtful  and  rather  sorrowful  glance 
into  his  empty  cup,  "But,  Madame 
Voleur— " 

"But,  Artur,"  she  said,  calling  him  by 
his  Earthly  name,  "you  have  more  im- 
portant business  here  than  drinking." 

The  old  crone  was  shrewd.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Dark  Master  had  chosen 
her  as  his  emissary  on  Earth.  Artur 
smiled,  and  in  answer  to  her  implied 
question,  made  a  rapid,  intricate  gesture 
with  his  left  hand.  The  bats  shrieked  a- 
gain. 

"NOW!"  The  word  clashed,  a  mighty 
cymbal  stroke,  to  the  blackest  depths  of 
the  house,  echoing  again  and  again  like 
the  roar  of  a  wave  which  dashes  on  a 
stony  cliff,  and  though  spent,  rumbles 
harshly  on.  Madame  Voleur  was  erect, 
though  Artur  had  not  seen  her  rise.  Her 
hands  automatically  replied  to  his  sign, 
and  as  they  did  so  the  clouds  of  black 
drapery  about  the  vampire  chieftainness 
billowed  and  twisted  in  the  grip  of  a  cold 
and  angry  wind. 

"The  moment  for  which  we  have  been 
waiting  since  Adam!"  she  cried,  her  face 
suddenly  ghastly  ....  bestial.  The  sight 
was   fearful  even  to  Artur,   for  he  had 


been  with  the  Dark  Master  since  Time 
began,  whereas  Madame  Voleur,  a 
century  past,  had  sold  her  priceless 
heritage  of  humanity,  which  foul  crime 
had  changed  her  ....  horribly. 

A  monster,  like  the  fiend-mother  of 
Grendel  of  old,  she  was  limned  against  the 
brown  shadows  by  the  light  from  the 
hearth  and  by  the  evil  yellow-green  fire  of 
her  own  eyes. 

"How  soon?" 

"At  once."  Artur  made  his  voice  ring 
through  the  room.  "This  time  we  strike 
irresistably,  for  man  is  in  a  state  of  wick- 
edness, inhumanity  to  his  fellow  men  and 
intolerance  never  before  surpassed.  And 
by  setting  one  against  another,  setting  up 
leaders  who,  knowingly  or  unknowingly 
serve  our  cause,  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
we  can  accomplish  the  final  fall  of  man 
into  sin  and  destruction. 

"But  the  plan  is  complicated.  Your 
council  here  must  prepare  carefully.  And 
swiftly,  for  strike  we  must,  and  soon!  It 
is  the  will  of  the  Dark  Master." 

The  vampire  sank  into  her  chair  and 
regarded  the  messenger. 

"A  moment  .  .  .  what  of  the  other 
opportunities  you  have  had?"  she  asked. 
"There  was  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the 
thirteenth  through  eighteenth  centuries  of 
this  calendar  .  .  .  there  was  the  blood- 
thirst  of  the  Roman  Nation  as  a  whole, 
all  the  inhumanity  you  want,  not  to 
mention  the  sack  and  leveling  of  Carthage 
by  the  Romans.  You  set  the  stage  a 
thousand  times,  with  the  Egyptians,  the 
Chinese,  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  and  Baby- 
lonians, each  situation  far  better,  for  our 
cause,  than  anything  in  the  world  today." 

Artur  was  slow  in  replying.  For  some 
little  time  now,  in  his  mind  there  had 
been  a  tiny  itch  of  uneasiness,  which  had 
now  grown  to  appreciable  ...  and  annoy- 
ing ..  .  proportions.  He  spoke  loudly,  as 
though  to  frighten  the  gnawing  sensation 
away. 
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"Why  didn't  we  strike  then?  Surely 
you  must  realize,  Madame  Voleur,  that 
no  single  nation  can  be  more  than  a  start- 
ing wedge  for  us.  Now  we  have  the  en- 
tire world  in  reach  ...  in  China,  brother 
fights  brother  over  government,  while  in 
India  neighbors  die  by  each  others  hands 
over  faiths  in  which  neither  believe.  East 
glares  at  West  across  the  seas,  as  both 
garner  as  many  as  possible  of  the  smaller, 
weaker  nations.  The  Jew  battles  Mos- 
lems and  Britons  in  Palestine,  and,  beside 
the  black  man,  intolerance  in  America. 

"Of  course  you  had  your  Inquisition 
and  your  Roman  Games  and  idol  worship 
and  so  on,  but  that  was  in  a  stumbling 
and  groping  age.  You  see,  man  has  had  a 
great  lesson  in  this  latest  war  of  his.  He 
has  been  shown,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  love,  understanding,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  nations  is  necessary,  else 
he  will  destroy  himself  and  his  civilization 
with  the  weapons  he  himself  has  created. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  this,  he  goes  on  pre- 
paring for  destruction.  This,  for  our  pur- 
poses, is  perfect,  for  it  brings  him  ...  to 
a  new  low  ...  in  brutality  .  .  .  and  ..." 
Artur  stopped  and  shook  his  head.  The 
sensation  of  uneasiness  was  vastly  worse. 

"You  don't  happen  to  have  a  ghoul  in 
the  house,  do  you?"  he  asked,  miserably. 

"Wouldn't  have  one,"  sniffed  Madame 
Voleur.  "They  eat  the  linoleum,  and 
other  things  of  which  I  am  proud,  things 
that  are  buried  in  the  cellar.   Go  on." 

Artur  was  strong.  He  closed  his  mind 
tight,  like  a  clam. 

"That's  all,  I  think.  You  need  not  fear 
much  resistance." 

"Religion?"  the  old  crone  was  shrewd. 

"Religion?  What  of  that?  With  all  his 
idealism,  if  man  cannot  subdue  himself, 
how,  then,  can  he  resist  us?  If  those 
empty  ideals  were  deeply  believed  in,  or 
if  humanity  as  a  whole  had  listened  to  the 
Man  of  Galilee  .  .  .  may  Hell  preserve  us 
from  another  such  mighty  adversary!  .  . 


then  our  undertaking  would  be  vastly 
more  difficult,  nay,  well  nigh  impossible. 
However,  there  are  millions  who  have  no 
religion,  and  millions  more  who  profess 
one  but  who  are  shallow  and  without  sin- 
cerity in  their  belief,  a  state  of  hypocrisy 
as  bad  if  not  worse  that  no  belief  at  all  .  ." 
Artur  stopped,  pale.  He  could  feel  his 
mind  being  pried  open,  as  with  a  gigantic 
crowbar,  and  floods  of  that  quiet,  yet 
maddening  unease  pouring  in  upon  him. 
And  the  awful,  mind-  destroying  part  of 
it  was  .  .  .  Who  or  What  was  doing  it? 
His  brain  twisted  and  turned,  searching 
for  an  answer,  so  that  he  barely  heard 
Madame  Voleur  say, 

"Then — the  incontrovertible  conclu- 
sion is  ...  " 

Artur  winced  at  the  tension  of  forcing 
his  attention  back  to  the  situtation  outside 
his  mind.  Anything.  .  .say  anything,  his 
common  sense  screamed  at  him,  then  get 
out  of  here. 

"That  man  cannot  defend  himself." 

But  it  was  as  though  the  words  had 
opened  the  flood  gates.  A  great  light  broke 
upon  the  room,  drowning  the  cowering 
shadows,  spreading  until  it  seemed  to 
stretch  to  infinity  in  all  directions.  The 
very  walls  of  the  room  disappeared,  leav- 
ing only  the  tea  table,  littered  grotesquely 
with  the  empty  cups,  and  the  chairs  on 
either  side. 

The  light  was  far  too  much  for  Artur, 
child  of  Darkness  as  he  was.  He  fell  to 
his  knees,  seeing  as  he  fell  the  shrinking 
figure  of  Madame  Voleur  across  the  table. 
Then  he  drew  his  wings  over  him,  to  hide, 
to  shield. 

But  the  light  waxed  brighter,  beat 
through  the  tough  wing-membranes  until 
it  was  intolerable.  Artur  writhed.  He  call- 
ed upon  the  Dark  Master  by  his  true 
name;  nothing  happened.  He  tried  to  re- 
turn whence  he  came,  he  could  not.  His 
tortured  cry  was  lost,  swallowed  in  the 
profound  silence. 
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And  then  the  voice  of  Him  who  spoke 
from  the  heart  of  the  brilliance  broke  up- 
on the  ears  of  the  tw6  cringing  things,  like 
the  majestic  harmonies  of  a  great 
orchestra. 

"You  shall  not  touch  these,  My  chil- 
dren" said  the  voice,  "For  the  experiment 
is  yet  incomplete,  and  strangers  must  not 
disturb  the  balance  of  it.  Man  still  has 
the  spark  of  the  Divine,  and  until  he  has 
lost  that,  he  is  the  Lord's  and  not  your 
master's." 


Through  the  haze  ot  olinding  light 
Artur  was  aware  of  a  great  shape  with 
wide,  bright  pinions,  standing  near  the 
center  of  the  brilliance.  He  was  aware, 
too,  that  this  glorious  figure  was  not  He 
Who  was  speaking.  .  . 

"Perhaps,"  thundered  the  voice,  as 
though  mighty  drummers  had  swelled  the 
sound,  "Man  cannot  defend  himself 
against  such  as  you.  But  until  such  a  time 
as  he  can,  Man  has  a  supreme  Defender! " 

The  shining  figure  drew  a  sword  of  fire. 


MILLY 
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woman  think  she  felt  that  way.  When 
we  reached  the  kitchen,  she  walked 
straight  over  to  the  grimy  stove,  and 
putting  her  hand  on  its  greasy  surface, 
said,  "This  clinches  it.  We'll  take  the  a- 
partment,  won't  we,  chick?"  And  she 
turned  her  radiant  smile  on  me.  Just  like 
that.  I  had  known  her  less  than  an  hour, 
and  here  she  was,  not  asking  me,  but 
practically  compelling  me  to  share  an  old 
grimy  apartment  with  her.  I  couldn't 
help  but  smile,  and  taking  this  as  an  in- 
dication of  assent,  she  cried,  "Sold!"  and 
sailed  out  of  the  room,  our  new  landlady 
at  her  heels.  I  followed.  Downstairs  we 
made  a  settlement  as  to  the  rent,  with  the 
fat  woman  doing  most  of  the  talking,  and 
Milly  doing  most  of  the  settling.  We  were 
to  move  in  right  away,  and  start  paying 
rent  that  same  day.  It  was  dirt  cheap,  so 
I  made  no  protest.  Everything  arranged, 
we  left  the  house  and  started  down  the 
street  in  the  direction  from  which  we'd 
come.  There  wasn't  much  to  say,  so  I 
didn't  say  anything.  When  we  reached 
the  corner,  Milly  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Well,  kid,  I  have  to  go  get  my  things  so 
after  you  get  yours,  meet  me  back  at  the 
house,  and  we'll  move  in."  With  that,  she 
turned  and  walked  down  the  street. 


When  I  returned  to  the  apartment  late 
that  afternoon,  Milly  wasn't  back  yet,  so 
I  decided  to  start  to  work  on  the  cleaning 
up  job.  First  I  went  to  the  kitchen. 
There  was  one  window,  and  a  door  which 
opened  out  onto  a  small  porch.  Stepping 
out  carefully,  (the  floor  boards  didn't 
look  too  secure)  I  took  in  the  view. 
There  was  a  flight  of  rickety  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  ground,  stopping  midway  to 
pick  up  pedestrians  from  the  second  floor. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  were  assembled 
three  or  four  old  garbage  and  trash  cans, 
one  of  which  had  been  tipped  over  and 
its  contents  allowed  to  spread  over  the 
yard.  The  yard  was  scarcely  more  than 
ten  by  ten,  with  a  wooden  fence  about 
three  feet  high  insuring  a  certain  degree 
of  privacy  from  the 'rat  infested  alley  be- 
yond. 

Going  back  into  the  kitchen,  I  first  of 
all  took  down  the  ragged  curtains,  and 
opened  the  window.  Then  carting  all  the 
movoble  furniture  out  on  the  porch  or  in- 
to the  hall,  I  found  mop  and  pail  in  the 
pantry  and  set  to  work. 

About  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  my 
first  onslaught  against  the  filth  in  the 
kitchen,  and  when  results  of  my  efforts 
began    to   show,   I   sat   down    to    rest   a 
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moment.  Milly  had  not  yet  returned.  I 
looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  five  o'clock. 
Presently  I  heard  someone  coming  up  the 
stairs.   It  was  she. 

"Hi,"  she  called,  "have  you  been  here 
long?" 

"No." 

She  came  into  the  kitchen,  then,  and 
dumped  several  bundles  on  the  now  clean 
and  shining  table.  "I  got  some  groceries 
and  stuff  to  start  off  with."  Our  first  meal 
together. 

So  we  set  up  house  keeping.  Milly 
seemed  to  have  a  knack  for  keeping  things 
clean,  so  her  job  was  to  straighten  the 
house  while  I  did  the  cooking  and  made 
the  bed.   To  my  mind  not  a  bad  set  up. 

Milly  never  would  tell  me  where  she 
worked,  but  she  met  a  lot  of  fellows  there. 
Often  they  would  drive  her  home  after 
work,  and  sometimes  they  would  bring  a 
friend  and  we'd  double-date.  That's  how 
I  met  Bud.  I  always  got  home  earlier 
than  Milly  did,  and  so  one  afternoon  I 
had  on  my  blue  jeans  and  was  busily 
scrubbing  the  back  porch  when  I  heard 
someone  coming  up  the  steps. 

"Hi,  anybody  home?"  That  was 
Charlie.  Milly  seemed  to  like  him  better 
than  the  others,  and  sometimes  we  had 
him  in  for  dinner. 

"Only  the  scrubwoman,"  I  called. 
"Come  on  back  and  watch  me  slave." 

He  did.  And  with  him  were  Milly  and 
Bud.  Bud  was  one  of  those  blonde,  blue- 
eyed  happy-go-lucky  guys  that  bobby- 
soxers  can't  resist.  And  I'm  no  ex- 
ception. He  was  nineteen  and  just  out  of 
the  Navy,  which  made  him  seem  all  the 
more  heroic  in  my  eyes. 

"Connie,  this  is  Bud,  Charlie's  cousin." 
I  smiled.  For  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  to  say.  That  was  okay, 
though,  because  he  seemed  to  like  to  do 
most  of  the  talking  himself. 

"Hello,  Connie.  Mind  if  I  call  you 
chicken?  It  seems  to  fit  you  better."  I 
didn't  quite  know  how  to  take  that,  but 


he  meant  it  in  a  flattering  way  I  found  out 
later.  He  said  I  reminded  him  of  a  baby 
chick.  Or  is  that  flattering?  Anyhow, 
after  that  we  four  started  going  out  to- 
gether quite  a  lot. 

Milly  and  I  split  fifty-fifty  for  the  a- 
partment  and  groceries,  but  since  Milly 
was  making  more  money  than  I  was,  she 
would  occasionally  bring  home  little  items 
such  as  colored  candles,  bright  table- 
cloths, vases,  and  lots  of  household  knick- 
knacks  that  we  could  have  done  without, 
but  that  she  insisted  on.  One  time  she 
got  a  mania  for  reading,  and  every  day 
would  bring  at  least  one,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four  books  home  with  her.  And 
they  weren't  just  trash,  either.  Most  of 
them  were  classic,  with  a  few  best-sellers 
tossed  in.  In  three  weeks  we  had  a  sizable 
library  collected.  I  was  highly  pleased, 
but  puzzled,  too.  Why  would  anyone  with 
money  to  throw  away  on  all  these  books 
in  so  short  a  time  rent  an  apartment  this 
size,  with  a  stranger  as  a  roommate.  With 
me  it  was  different.  I  didn't  know  anyone 
in  town  and  thought  myself  lucky  to  get 
rooms  anywhere  that  cheap,  and  with 
someone  to  stay  with  on  the  side.  I'd  been 
worried  about  having  to  live  by  myself, 
because  I've  always  been  afraid  of  the 
dark,  and  Milly  was  just  my  good  luck 
angel.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  really 
got  to  wondering  about  why.  Why,  with 
all  the  money  she  had,  did  she  live  here? 
Why  had  she  picked  me  as  a  roommate? 
Why  did  she  seldom  go  out  with  the 
fellows  that  came  by  faithfully  two  or 
three  times  a  week  to  see  her.  I  looked 
over  at  her. 

"Milly,"  I  said,  "Milly,  why  the  sudden 
flair  for  good  books?" 

"Why?"  she  replied  casually,  "that's 
easy.  Reading  is  the  quickest  way  to  get 
an  education,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  "  I  said,  "but  you  have  an  edu- 
cation." 

"No,"  she  was  gazing  out  the  window, 
I  never  got  to  finish  even  high  school. 
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My  pop  died  when  I  was  a  kid,  and  left 
mom  and  me  pretty  poor.  We  had  to 
scrape  bottom  to  keep  my  younger  sister 
in  school,  and  then  she  caught  pneumonia 
one  winter,  and  died.  That  was  too  much 
for  mom.  She  had  had  a  touch  of  T.  B. 
and  grieving  set  it  going.  When  I  was  in 
the  eleventh  grade,  she  died.  Well,  that 
left  me  kind  of  behind  the  eight  ball.  So 
I  pulled  out  of  town  and  came  to  the  big 
city.  Full  of  opportunity,  the  big  guys 
say.  So  I  grab  me  a  big  hunk  of  this 
opportunity  and  what  does  it  get  me,  not 
education,  at  any  rate.  And  where  can 
you  get  without  that?  That's  right  .... 
nowhere.  That's  what  I  like  about 
Charlie.  He's  going  through  school  right 
now.  Someday,  if  things  go  right  he'll  be 
a  big  lawyer  in  this  town.  And  things  will 
go  right,  too.  That  is,  if  praying  does  any 
good.  He's  smart,  Charlie  is.  Don't  you 
agree?" 

"Oh  sure,"  I  replied.  That  didn't 
sound  like  Milly.  "But  I  didn't  know  you 
felt  that  way  about  him.  Say,  you're  not 
falling  in  love  with  the  guy  are  you?"  I 
hadn't  thought  much  about  it,  but  they 
made  a  beautiful  couple.  He  was  the 
storybook,  tall,  dark,  and  dashing  type. 

Now  she  looked  at  me  rather  strangely. 
It  was  as  if  she  were  reading  my  mind. 
"He's  very  good-looking,  isn't  he?  Yes, 
I  believe  I  am  falling  in  love  with  him. 
But  I  could  never  marry  him.  It  would 
ruin  his  career." 

"Ruin  his  career!"  I  gasped.  "What  on 
earth—" 

She  looked  at  me  disdainfully.  "You're 
a  little  too  young  to  understand,  Connie." 
She  always  said  that  when  I  got  too 
curious  about  her  job  and  her  reasons  for 
turning  away  so  many  beaux,. 

As  if  planned  ahead  of  time,  the  door- 
bell rang  just  then,  and  presently  we 
heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  It  was  one 
of  the  latest  additions  to  her  following. 
He  was  nice  enough,  but  gave  me  the  cold 


shivers  whenever  he  looked  my  way.  He 
just  seemed  to  be  looking  right  into  one's 
soul  and  trying  to  pry  out  all  the  inner- 
most secrets.  Milly  didn't  like  him,  but 
she  was  too  polite  to  tell  him  to  shove  off. 
Besides,  he  always  brought  her  flowers, 
and  had  better  manners  than  most  of  the 
younger  boys.  John  Redlow  had  a  way 
with  women.  There  was  no  doubting  that. 

"Hello,  baby,"  he  said.  "Care  to  take 
in  a  movie,  or  maybe  some  light  dancing 
tonight?"  He  saw  me.  "Oh,  hello, 
Connie.  How's  the  kid  tonight?" 

I  looked  up.  "The  kid's  busy  trying  to 
make  baby  stop  working  so  hard  on  her 
homework.  Could  use  some  help,  it 
appears." 

He  grinned.  "What's  the  matter,  baby, 
bookworm  got  you?" 

Milly  took  her  cue  and  struck  a  pose. 

"You  would  do  well  not  to  make  fun  of 
me,  John  Redlow,  nor  you  either,  Connie. 
I  am  headed  for  higher  education,  and 
when  I  reach  my  literary  heights,  you,  of 
the  lower  levels  will  gaze  up  to  me  in 
reverence."  Having  thus  spoken,  she  re- 
turned to  her  reading. 

This  was  so  entirely  out  of  character 
that  both  of  us  burst  into  laughter.  When 
the  noise  had  somewhat  subsided,  Mr. 
Redlow  picked  up  his  hat  and  started  out. 
Before  leaving,  however,  he  turned  and 
looked  at  Milly.  Feeling  his  gaze,  she 
glanced  up.  His  voice  had  sobered  now, 
and  his  face  was  serious. 

"Good  night,  Milly,  maybe  some  other 
time.  But  until  I  see  you  again"  and  here 
he  paused,  deliberately,  "be  good."  With 
that  he  left. 

Milly  was  pale  as  a  sheet.  "Now  what 
did  he  mean  by  that?"  I  asked.  She 
didn't  answer.  Instead  she  got  up  and 
went  into  the  bedroom.  I  could  hear  her 
moving  around.  Presently  she  called  out 
"good  night,"  and  then  all  was  quiet.  It 
was  strange,  all  right.  But  that  night  I 
didn't  have  time  to  think  about  it  because 
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Bud  and  I  were  going  out  on  a  picnic  next 
day,  and  I  wanted  to  get  plenty  of  sleep. 

The  following  day,  like  many  that  fol- 
lowed it,  dawned  bright  and  sunny.  Since 
it  was  a  Sunday,  Milly  slept  late,  and  I 
got  up  quietly  and  got  ready  to  leave. 
Bud  came  by  about  twelve,  and  we  start- 
ed out.  It  was  a  cheerful  afternoon,  and 
he  soon  made  me  forget  the  many 
questions  that  kept  popping  up  in  the 
back  of  my  mind. 

Since  Bud  had  gotten  out  of  the  Navy, 
he  had  been  loafing  around  and  living  on 
the  government.  He  said  he  belonged  to 
the  52-20  club,  which  simply  meant  that 
he  got  twenty  dollars  a  week  for  fifty-two 
weeks  from  Uncle  Sam  for  having  fought 
in  the  war.  Now  I  call  that  just  plain 
lazy,  but  then  if  you've  been  wounded  a 
little  bit,  like  Bud  had,  I  guess  it's  all 
right.  Anyhow,  as  I  said,  he's  just  been 
loafing  around,  and  so  when  he  told  me  he 
planned  to  get  a  job,  1  was  really  thrilled. 
But  when  I  asked  him  what  sort  of  job, 
he  just  grinned  and  said  "wait  and  see." 
He  wouldn't  even  hint.  All  he  would  tell 
me  was  that  he'd  get  it  soon,  and  that  I'd 
really  be  surprised.  So,  after  a  full  day  of 
romping  in  the  woods,  I  tumbled  into  bed 
that  night  thinking  about  Bud's  forth- 
coming job  and  scarcely  noticing  a  vague 
disturbance  in  the  depths  of  my  memory. 

About  three  weeks  after  our  picnic,  I 
was  in  the  kitchen  peeling  potatoes  for 
supper.  It  was  a  Saturday,  and  nothing 
much  had  happened  all  day.  Milly  had  a 
date  with  Charlie  that  night,  and  was  in 
very  high  spirits.  I  could  hear  her 
humming  a  popular  tune  as  she  sorted  out 
clean  clothes  in  the  bathroom.  Since  we 
were  rather  short  of  space,  and  the  back 
porch  collected  so  much  dust,  she  had 
strung  up  a  line  over  the  bathtub  and 
hung  the  wash  there.  Presently  she  came 
into  the  kitchen  and  dumped  the  clothes 
into  a  chair.  Then  pushing  the  chair  up 
close  to  the  table,  she  reached  into  the 


pantry  and  took  out  a  fair  sized  board  and 
laid  it  across  the  back  of  the  chair,  with 
one  end  resting  on  the  table.  I  handed 
her  a  towel,  which  she  took  and  spread 
over  the  board,  pinning  it  underneath. 
Primitive  as  it  was,  she  seemed  delighted. 

"How  do  you  like  my  new  ironing 
board,  honey?"  she  cried.  Every  week  I 
watched  her  set  it  up,  and  every  week  she 
said  the  same  thing.  "How  do  you  like 
my  new  ironing  board?"  and  my  reply 
never  varied.  "Just  sheer  genius,  Milly, 
sheer  genius."  We  laughed.  Life  was 
good.  It  was  worth  laughing  at.  Milly 
heated  the  iron  and  began  to  press  the 
clothes. 

"You  know  what?"  she  demanded. 

"No,  what,  Milly?" 

I  looked  at  her.  She  had  always  been 
friendly,  but  somewhat  remote  before. 
Lately,  she  had  seemed  more  like  a  child. 
She  had  something  on  her  mind  and  was 
more  determined  than  usual.  Also,  she 
had  spent  the  past  three  weeks  reading, 
and  since  she  was  a  fast  reader,  had  gone 
through  many  of  the  old  classics  a  well- 
read  person  should  read.  But  another 
thing  about  Milly  had  changed.  She  no 
longer  brought  home  little  knick-knacks 
and  things.  And  evidently  she  decided  she 
had  enough  books,  for  those  also  ceased 
to  arrive.  As  I  looked  at  her  now,  she 
chattered  gaily  on. 

"Charlie's  coming  by  for  me  at  eight 
and  we're  going  out  to  dinner  and  dancing. 
Afterwards  he's  taking  me  for  a  moonlight 
drive  beside  the  river,  and  somewhere  a- 
long  the  way  he'll  stop."  She  looked  up 
dreamily. 

"And  then?" 

"And  then  he'll  take  me  in  his  arms  and 
ask  me  to  marry  him.  And  Connie, — " 
she  paused.   "I'll  accept." 

So  that  was  the  reason  for  sleepless 
nights  spent  reading.  She  felt  that  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  lawyer  should  be  well 
read.    And  it  took  only  three  weeks  to 
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give  her  confidence  that  she  was  it. 
"Well,  good  hunting,  Milly,"  I  smiled. 
But  she  was  already  so  engrossed  in  her 
own  thoughts  she  hardly  heard  me. 

Just  then  the  doorbell  rang.  We  both 
looked  up.  It  was  only  five-thirty.  "Now 
who  on  earth — ?"  Since  I  wasn't  dressed, 
I  hastened  down  to  the  bedroom  and  shut 
the  door.  Soon  I  heard  voices.  At  first 
they  were  cordial,  then  hushed.  From  my 
position  I  couldn't  tell  who  the  visitor 
was,  or  make  out  what  they  were  saying, 
but  all  of  a  sudden  I  had  the  feeling  he 
wasn't  on  any  love  errand.  The  voices 
rose  and  I  could  hear  Milly  protesting. 
"No,  you  can't.  You  have  no  proof." 
Then  the  visitor  quieted  her,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  having  an  argument  which 
ended  in  loud  sobs.  This  I  couldn't  take. 
I  opened  the  door  and  charged  out.  I  was 
just  in  time  to  see  John  Redlow's  head 
disappearing  down  the  steps. 

Milly  was  lying  sprawled  out  over  the 
sofa,  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  "Milly,"  I  cried,  rushing  over. 
"Milly,  what  is  it?  What  has  he  said  to 
you?"  I  went  over  to  the  phone.  "I'm 
gonna  fix  this  right  now." 

Suddenly  she  was  sitting  up.  "No,"  she 
cried.   "Stop.   What  are  you  doing?" 

"I'm  calling  the  police.  We  can't  have 
that  man — " 

Jumping  up  she  grabbed  the  receiver 
from  my  hand.  "No,  you  idiot.  Not  the 
police."   She  was  white  as  a  sheet. 

'Well,  it's  your  affair,"  I  shrugged. 
"But  at  least  lie  down  and  let  me  get  you 
something  hot  to  drink." 

When  I  returned  with  some  coffee,  she 
was  not  in  the  living  room.  Instead  I 
found  her  in  the  bedroom  staring  at  the 
little    carpet  bag  she  had  carried  when  I 


had  first  met  her.  Upon  my  entrance,  she 
got  up  and  sat  down  on  the  bed. 
When  I  handed  her  the  coffee,  she 
took  it  meekly  and  murmured  something 
about  "it  was  nothing",  and  "just  go  away 
and  let  me  rest."  So  turning  out  the  light, 
I  left  her  there  and  told  her  to  take  it 
easy  for  awhile. 

It  was  scarcely  ten  minutes  later  that  I 
heard  a  police  siren.  Racing  to  the  front 
window,  I  peered  out.  But  Milly  had  al- 
ready beaten  me  to  it.  There  was  one 
lone  cop  on  a  motorcycle  coming  down 
the  street.  Milly  dashed  back  into  the 
bedroom.  Before  I  knew  what  was  coming 
off,  she  had  stuffed  some  things  into  the 
carpet  bag  and  had  on  her  coat.  The  cop 
had  stopped  outside,  and  was  causing 
quite  a  commotion.  But  Milly  listened 
with  only  one  ear.  She  came  over  to 
where  I  stood,  and  putting  her  arms  a- 
round  me,  said,  "Connie,  you  may  hate 
me  for  this,  but  I  have  to  leave  now,  and 
since  I've  come  to  like  you  very  much,  I 
want  to  trust  you  with  a  message.  Mr. 
Redlow  found  out  somehow  about  how  I 
got  the  books  and  everything.  But  please 
don't  think  hard  of  me,  and  tell  Charlie 
that  I  love  him  desperately.  I  wanted  so 
badly  the  right  kind  of  life  with  him. 
Goodbye." 

Before  I  could  open  my  mouth  she  was 
out  the  door  and  down  the  back  steps.  I 
heard  someone  clumping  up  the  front 
stairs.  Rushing  to  the  kitchen  I  peered 
out  the  window,  but  Milly  had  vanished 
into  the  shadow  of  the  alley.  I  heard 
someone  in  the  living  room.  And  sudden- 
ly there  loomed  ahead  of  me  in  the  door- 
way, a  tall,  blonde  policeman. 

"Hello,  Chicken,"  he  grinned,  "How  do 
you  like  my  new  job?" 
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MY  DEWY  DROP 

Herbert  Bohn  Devries 

Once  on  my  many  excursions  I  beheld  a  dewy  drop, 

A  clean,  unpolluted,  God-given  drop  of  water, 

On  a  flower,  a  beauteous  lily,  far  over  a  stream. 

No  ordinary  stream  was  this,  nor  dewy  drop, 

But  a  dirty,  muddy,  polluted,  rising  creek, 

And  an  especially  crystal-like,  clean  dewy  drop, 

Leaning  far  out,  over  the  intrepid,  yawning  waters. 

Soon,  very  soon  after,  the  wind  began  to  pitch, 

Began  to  wail  around  my  feet  toward  my  lily. 

Steadfastly,  beauteously,  she  braved  every  torment, 

And  hugging  close  to  the  snowy  petals,  my  dewy  drop. 

As  if  in  despair,  the  air  slackened,  and  became  quiet. 

And  I  could  see  my  lily  stand  as  if  smiling. 

And  yet  I  could  see  the  drop,  the  dewy  drop, 

Edging  back,  as  if  ashamed  to  show  his  brightness. 

People  along  the  way  stopped  to  admire, 

To  admire  my  dewy,  clean,  staunch  lily. 

And  yet  the  elements  soon  whipped. 

Down,  down,  came  a  blinding  torrent  of  water; 

Not  water  as  fair  as  my  small,  dewy  drop. 

Staunch,  white  and  protecting,  stood  the  lily. 

Small,  gaunt,  and  glistening,  sat  the  dewy  drop. 

Gone  was  the  rain,  down  beat  the  sun,  the  all  empowering  star, 

Fiery,  hot,  huge,  as  if  to  devour,  to  quench  my  dewy  drop. 

Vainly  it  tried,  tried  to  take  my  dewy  drop, 

The  lily's  dewy  drop  from  its  snowy  petal. 

Out  went  the  sun,  down  behind  its  radiant  curtain, 

And  beaten,  the  elements  stole  far  away. 

Night  approached  with  all  its  enveloping  robes. 

My  lily,  my  courageous  lily  held  on, 

Held  on  to  my  clean,  bright,  dewy  drop. 

My  sweet,  pure  drop  of  water  stole  to  the  edge. 

Down  it  looked,  down  into  the  stream, 

The  cowardly,  dirty,  and  unclear,  drifting  water. 

Then  suddenly  it  plunged,  plunged  deep, 

Deep  into  that  vast  chasm,  deep,  into  profanity. 

Stunned  was  my  lily,  hard  shook  its  clean,  dry  petals. 

Dirty  was  my  dewy  drop,  split,  broken,  and  polluted. 

On  it  flowed,  no  longer  my  dewy  drop,  the  lily's  dewy  drop, 

But  lost,  lost  and  gone,  gone  forever. 
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The  lily,  my  beauteous  flower,  my  lily  of  the  past, 

My  flower  soon  turned  brown,  snowy  petals, 

No  longer  snowy,  but  brown,  and  shriveled- 

Down,  down  came  a  blinding  torrent  of  water, 

Not  water  as  fair  as  was  my  small,  dewy  drop. 

Fiery,  hot,  huge,  to  beat  on  my  lily, 

My  lily,  the  once  blooming,  beauteous,  staunch  flower, 

Now  dead,  gone,  broken  by  my  dewy  drop. 


ROAD  UNDER  REPAIR 

Katherine  Johnson 

Red  flames 

In  warning  lanterns 

Flicker  through  the  fog 

To  guide  a  traveler  on  his  way 

In  safety. 


BEYOND  REALITY 
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rose  and  fell.    Invaders  came  from  Java,  ran  red  with  their  blood." 
Again  and  again  for  seventy  years  they         And  this  ends  the  tale  of  an  adventure 

came.    We   fought  them   with   kris   and  among  people  whose  civilization  is  so  en- 

barong  and  campilane.    At  last  they  de-  tirely  different  from  ours  that  today  they 

parted  and  returned  no  more.    The  sea  might  seem  to  belong  to  another  world. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Dick  Roelofs 


At  the  end  of  the  school  year  47-48, 
THE  PENMAN  was  one  issue  old.  The 
response  had  been  enthusiastic  beyond  all 
bounds — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  very 
staff  of  the  magazine  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  saving  enough  copies  to  meet 
their  own  demands  and  those  of  organi- 
zations like  The  Southern  Interscholastic 
Press  Association  where  publications  are 
sent  for  competition  with  others  of  their 
kind.  It  was  evident  that  the  literary 
magazine  not  only  provided  the  outlet 
that  has  long  been  needed  for  creative 
talent  at  Washington-Lee,  but  that  it  fill- 
ed a  very  real  need  in  the  lives  of  students 
not  endowed  with  such  talent. 

Katherine  Johnson  and  all  the  seniors 
on  her  staff  did  a  wonderful  job  last  year. 
Out  of  nebulous  ideas  they  brought  real- 
ity; out  of  mad  confusion,  order.   Much, 


indeed,  of  the  material  for  this  issue  was 
collected  by  the  previous  staff,  though  the 
work  of  final  selection  and  polishing  was 
done  during  this  summer  and  fall. 

This  year  we'll  try  to  expand  our 
circulation:  one  thousand  copies  are  be- 
ing published  this  time  as  compared  to 
500  last  spring.  We  will  try  to  do  away 
with  the  crutch  of  donations  and  become 
more  self-sufficient.  On  these  economic 
foundations  may  be  built  literary  im- 
provements, such  as  the  installments  and 
the  prediction  column  which  are  intro- 
duced in  this  issue.    And  there  is  more 


to  come. 


"The  moving  finger  writes,  and 
having  writ, 
Moves  on  ...  "    — Khayam 
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REMEMBER  THIS  DAY 

Barbara  Fender 

—IF  YOU  KNOW  THE  EDITORS  AT  ALL,  YOU  KNOW  THEY'VE 
BEEN  RAVING  ABOUT  THIS  FOR  MONTHS 


TESS  opened  her  eyes.  It  was  morning, 
and  the  rain  had  stopped.  She 
thought,  "This  is  my  wedding  day."  She 
turned  her  head  toward  the  window  to 
see  if  the  sun  was  shining,  and  then  the 
palms  of  her  small  hands  came  together 
on  the  coverlet  as  if  in  prayer,  for  she 
was  looking  at  a  miracle. 

The  limp  white  rayon  curtains  that  had 
hung  at  her  window  the  night  before  were 
gone,  and  in  their  place  were  curtains  of 
spun  gold.  Curtains  so  newly  created 
that  they  glistened,  so  fine  that  you  could 
gather  them  to  you,  and  it  would  be  like 
holding  an  armful  of  sunbeams. 

She  took  in  the  beauty  of  the  curtains 
until  her  heart  could  hold  no  more,  and 
she  had  to  share  it  with  someone.  She 
wanted  to  jump  out  of  bed  and  call  Mrs. 
Farraday  to  come  to  see.  But  she  knew 
her  landlady  would  say,  "Wjhat's  wrong 
with  them  curtains?  Good  for  a  whole 
year  yet,  they  are." 

She  wanted  to  tell  Bill  Newcombe, 
run  all  the  way  to  the  garage  and  cry, 
"Oh,  Bill,  come  see  the  curtains  at  my 
window." 

No,  she  couldn't  tell  Bill.  She  was  go- 
ing to  marry  him  today,  but  she  couldn't 
tell  him  about  the  curtains  of  spun  gold. 
Bill,  whose  talk  was  of  spark  plugs  and 
brake  linings,  would  hitch  up  his  trousers 
the  way  he  did  when  he  was  annoyed,  as 
if  to  say,  "What  kind  of  a  crazy  woman 
are  you,  anyhow?"  Or  he  might  laugh 
and  show  the  space  where  two  teeth  were 
missing  beneath  the  jagged  scar  on  his 
upper  lip. 

There  was  no  one  with  whom  she  could 


share  her  discovery.  It  was  like  being 
mute,  feeling  all  the  beautiful  words  and 
thoughts  build  up  within  you  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  speak  them. 

I'll  remember  how  they  look  so  that  I 
can  tell  Gay,  she  thought.  And  she  look- 
ed hard  at  the  curtains  remembering 
every  little  detail,  because  she  knew  in  a 
moment  they  would  be  gone.  Gay  was 
the  little  girl  she  would  have  some  day, 
the  person  with  whom  she  could  share  all 
the  lovely  things  she  stored  within  her 
heart. 

She  knew  so  well  what  Gay  would  look 
like.  In  her  mind's  eye  she  always  saw 
her  as  three  years  old.  She  had  blue  eyes 
and  long  golden  hair,  not  braided  so  tight 
that  it  made  her  eyes  slant,  but  simply 
tied  back  with  a  ribbon  and  left  to  hang 
free  to  her  waist.  Gay  always  wore  a 
freshly  ironed  pinafore,  and  when  she  sat 
on  the  stool,  at  her  mother's  feet,  she 
smoothed  down  her  apron  with  clean 
dimpled  hands. 

Gay  was  a  happy  child.  She  was  al- 
ways laughing,  showing  her  small  white 
teeth,  and  it  was  laughter  that  made  you 
laugh  too.   It  wasn't  laughter  that  hurt. 

She  could  tell  Gay  about  the  curtains 
and  she  would  believe  it.  She  would  say, 
"Mother,  tell  me  about  your  wedding 
day.  Start  where  you  opened  your  eyes 
and  looked  at  the  curtains  and  they  had 
turned  to  gold." 

Oh,  yes,  Tess  thought,  I  must  remem- 
ber everything  about  this  day. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  first 
been  aware  of  her  loneliness  that  rainy 
day  at  Aunt  Sally's  house.    Aunt  Sally 
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was  ironing  and  the  children  begged, 
"Tell  us  about  the  day  you  were  married, 
Ma.  Start  with  where  Pa  came  in  the 
rig  and  picked  you  up." 

Tess  had  listened,  sitting  a  bit  apart 
from  the  others  because  she  didn't  want 
to  intrude.  She  was  trying  to  picture  fat 
Aunt  Sally  as  a  bride,  "so  thin  your  Pa 
could  span  my  waist  with  his  two  hands," 
she  had  said.  And  Tess  had  thought,  I 
wish  my  mother  were  alive  so  that  she 
could  tell  me  things  like  that. 

When  Aunt  Sally  reached  the  part, 
"and  your  Pa  helped  me  into  the  rig  and 
we  rode  toward  North  Falls,"  Tess  got 
up  and  walked  over  to  her. 

"Please,  Aunt  Sally,  you  tell  me  about 
My  Mother's  wedding  day." 

Aunt  Sally's  eyes  had  turned  on  her. 
"Your  mother's  wedding  day?  Humph! 
Wasn't  even  a  marriage." 

Tess  hadn't  known  what  the  words 
meant,  but  she  had  known  they  were  the 
reason  she  was  never  loved  or  petted, 
why  she  had  to  wear  clothes  no  one  else 
wanted.  With  Gay  it  would  never  be 
that  way — never. 

Tess  got  out  of  bed.  She  looked  like  a 
child  with  her  long  brown  hair  in  a  braid 
down  her  back  over  her  pink  cotton  crepe 
nightgown. 

Happy  is  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on, 
she  thought.  She  looked  in  the  mirror. 
Brides  were  supposed  to  be  beautiful  on 
their  wedding  day,  but  the  face  that 
gazed  back  at  her  had  not  changed.  At 
twenty-five,  she  looked  as  she  had  at  ten 
when  she  was  at  Wildwood  Orphanage, 
and  Mrs.  Bloomcrown  called  her  "the 
little  sad  one."  Her  dark  eyes  still  took 
up  most  of  her  face;  her  mouth  still 
turned  down  at  the  corners. 

She  tried  to  force  a  feeling  of  elation, 
and  she  smiled,  but  her  face  didn't  feel 
comfortable,  so  she  stopped.  She  asked 
herself  if  it  were  right  that  she  should 
feel  so  solemn  on  her  wedding  day,  and 


she  tried  to  put  into  words  her  feeling 
for  Bill. 

Bill  Njewcombe  is  a  good  man,  she 
thought.  I  always  feel  safe  with  him.  I 
like  to  hear  him  talk  about  motor  tune- 
up  jobs,  rear  axles,  and  water  pumps. 
His  moody  silence,  when  he  doesn't  say 
two  words  all  evening,  doesn't  bother 
me.  Yes,  she  loved  him.  It  was  just  that 
she  had  learned  so  well  the  lesson — not 
to  be  too  happy  about  something  or  it 
wouldn't  happen. 

She  dressed  hurriedly  but  completely. 
No  mere  slipping  of  a  house  coat  over  a 
nightgown  for  Tess.  When  you  got  up, 
you  dressed;  when  it  was  bed  time,  you 
undressed.  There  could  be  no  happy 
combination  of  the  two.  Her  thick 
braids  wound  round  her  head  gave  her 
a  top  heavy  look.  Her  flowered  house- 
dress  looked  a  bit  too  long,  a  bit  too 
large,  as  if  it  had  been  handed  down 
from  a  larger  person  or  had  been  bought 
for  her  to  grow  into. 

She  opened  drawers  and  started  tak- 
ing things  out.  Not  that  there  was  much 
to  pack.  In  the  five  years  she  had  lived 
at  the  Princess  Apartments,  she  had  ac- 
cumulated a  pitifully  small  store  of 
material  goods.  One  large  suitcase  would 
hold  everything. 

The  cleaning  would  take  time.  She 
couldn't  leave  the  apartment  for  someone 
else  to  clean.  The  drawers  must  be  wash- 
ed and  lined  with  clean  newspaper,  and 
the  windows  washed.  The  kitchen  nook, 
concealed  behind  a  cretonne  curtain,  must 
be  scoured. 

She  didn't  have  to  be  at  the  bakery  un- 
til one.  It  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to  tell 
Gay,  "Your  father  and  I  were  married  at 
high  noon,  and  we  left  immediately  on  a 
honeymoon."  But  this  could  not  be.  To- 
day was  Wednesday,  and  Bill  couldn't 
close  up  the  garage  with  so  many  cars 
waiting  to  be  fixed. 

How  would  that  sound  to  Gav     "We 
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both  worked  all  day  the  same  as  usual." 
She  paused,  a  bureau  drawer  pulled  half 
out.  Would  that  make  Gay  think  the 
marriage  had  not  been  important?  Oh, 
she  mustn't  think  that,  because  it  was.  It 
was  the  most  important  thing  that  had 
ever  happened  to  Tess. 

Then  she  knew  what  she  could  tell 
Gay.  "Your  Father  and  I  were  different. 
We  had  to  make  a  special  appointment 
with  the  minister,  and  we  were  married 
at  late  eight.  Anyone  can  be  married  at 
high  noon." 

At  twelve-thirty  she  was  dressed  in  her 
bridal  finery,  a  plain  black  wool  skirt  and 
a  white  sheer  blouse  with  pleated  ruffles 
down  the  front.  The  blouse  was  a  shame- 
ful extravagance.  That  and  the  black 
sailor  hat,  trimmed  with  yellow-centered 
daisies,  had  taken  a  whole  week's  wages. 
But  a  bride  should  wear  white,  she 
argued,  and  she'd  read  somewhere  that 
it  was  appropriate  to  wear  a  flowered  hat 
at  an  informal  wedding. 

Bill  would  provide  well  for  Gay.  He 
had  started  with  nothing,  and  no  one  to 
help  him.  He'd  carried  papers,  shined 
shoes,  worked  in  a  lumber  camp,  been  a 
mechanic's  helper.  Bill  wasn't  one  to 
talk  about  himself,  but  he  had  told  her 
the  story  of  his  life  without  realizing  it. 

Bill's  garage  was  a  small  one-man 
establishment,  but  he  owned  it,  and  he'd 
paid  cash  for  the  two-room  cabin  where 
they  would  live.  It  was  a  mile  out  of 
town,  and  she  had  never  seen  it,  but  Bill 
said  the  roof  didn't  leak. 

When  she  reached  the  bakery,  it  was 
empty  of  customers  for  the  moment,  and 
the  three  girls  were  standing  in  a  group 
by  the  cash  register,  talking  about  what 
he  said  and  what  I  said. 

For  a  moment  she  thought  of  going  up 
to  them  and  saying,  "I'm  getting  married 
tonight!"  They'd  be  surprised  and 
they'd  want  to  know  everything.    "Who 


is  he?"  they'd  ask.  "What  did  he  say 
when  he  proposed?  Tell  us  everything." 
Even  thinking  of  the  questions  they'd 
ask  made  her  face  hot. 

What  was  there  to  tell?  In  the  spring, 
Bill  had  come  into  the  bakery  every 
afternoon,  a  big  man  in  an  oil-stained 
mechanic's  jumper.  He'd  always  bought 
a  dozen  cinnamon  rolls,  and  before  he 
was  out  of  the  shop,  he  had  one  almost 
eaten.  Watching  him,  she  would  think, 
he's  such  a  big  man.  He  needs  more  than 
just  pastry  to  fill  him  up. 

Then  one  day  when  he  came  in,  she 
said,  "These  vegetable  pies  are  nice. 
There's  more  nourishment  in  them."  He 
didn't  answer  her,  but  he  bought  four, 
and  that  night  when  she  got  off  work,  he 
was  waiting  for  her. 

"There's  a  good  picture  at  the  Star  if 
you'd  like  to  go,"  he'd  said. 

And  she'd  said,  "That  would  be  nice." 
No  other  words  passed  between  them 
until  he'd  left  her  in  front  of  the  apart- 
ment.   Then  he  had  said,  "Good  night," 
and  she  had  said,  "Well,  good  night." 

After  that  they'd  gone  to  the  movies 
several  times  and  to  walk  in  the  square. 
He'd  never  really  proposed. 

Night  before  last  he'd  said,  "I  bought 
a  two-room  cabin  out  on  Canyon  Road 
today.  It  will  be  big  enough  for  us.  I've 
made  an  appointment  with  the  minister 
to  marry  us  Wednesday  about  eight." 

She'd  said,  "Wednesday?  Oh,  that 
will  be  fine."  It  had  never  occurred  to 
her  to  feel  hurt  because  Bill  had  not  con- 
sulted her  first.  No  one  ever  had.  Aunt 
Sally  had  said,  "Now  your  Uncle  Tom  is 
dead,  I  can't  keep  you  any  more.  You're 
going  to  Wildwood  Orphanage."  And 
Mrs.  Bloomcrown  had  said,  "The  orphan- 
age is  overcrowded.  You're  twelve  now; 
we  have  a  home  where  you  can  work  for 
your  keep." 

Tess  walked  behind  the  counter  to  the 
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dressing  room,  and  she  hoped  the  girls 
didn't  notice  the  suitcase  and  the  new 
hat,  but  she  needn't  have  worried,  they 
didn't  even  turn  around. 

Bill  was  waiting  for  her  when  she  got 
off  from  work.  At  first  she  didn't  know 
him  because  he  was  wearing  a  straw  hat 
and  a  navy  blue  suit,  the  jacket  of  which 
was  pulled  tight  across  his  powerful 
shoulders.  He  turned  his  head  as  she 
walked  up  to  him,  and  for  a  moment  his 
face  had  a  gloss  to  it,  and  she  thought 
she  saw  the  white  scar  lift  in  a  smile. 

"Hello,  Bill,"  she  said. 

He  turned  around  and  shoved  a  white 
florist's  box  at  her.  "Here!"  he  said  and 
looked  at  his  shoes. 

She  opened  the  box  and  lifted  the  silky 
oiled  paper  and  saw  a  corsage  of  pink 
roses  and  white  sweetpeas.  She  stood 
there,  looking  at  the  flowers,  and  she  was 
afraid  she  was  going  to  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  Bill,  Bill,"  she  wanted  to  cry, 
"this  is  the  first  present  I've  ever  had  in 
my  whole  life.    It's  so  beautiful  of  you." 

"Indeed  I  did  have  flowers  for  my 
wedding,"  she  could  tell  Gay.  "Your 
father  gave  them  to  me,  pink  roses  and 
white  sweetpeas  all  tied  up  with  gold 
ribbon." 

Bill  was  waiting.  She  could  see  him 
hitch  up  his  trousers. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Bill,"  she  said  quickly. 
"I'll  pin  them  on  when  we  reach  the 
minister's." 

Bill  picked  up  her  suitcase  and  they 
walked  toward  his  small  truck.  "You  tell 
them  you  were  quitting  your  job  "  He 
nodded  toward  the  bakery. 

"Oh,  no,  they  don't  object  to  their 
worker's  being  married." 

"You  give  them  notice  tomorrow,"  he 
said.  "I  can  support  a  wife,  or  I  wouldn't 


be  getting  married." 

I  don't  have  to  work  for  my  keep,  she 
thought.  Bill  is  going  to  take  care  of  me. 
She  walked  beside  him,  holding  the 
corsage  box  like  a  chest  of  jewels. 

They  were  married  in  the  minister's 
front  parlor  with  the  minister's  wife  and 
his  young  niece  as  witnesses.  Forever 
she  would  remember  the  scent  of  roses 
and  sweetpeas  and  the  minister's  voice. 

When  Bill  slipped  the  ring  on  her 
finger,  his  coat  sleeve  pulled  up,. and  she 
saw  the  streak  of  black  grease  on  his  cuff 
that  he'd  tried  to  wipe  off  and  only  made 
worse.  The  minister's  wife  pulled  a  face, 
and  Tess  wanted  to  cry,  "He's  had  no 
womenfolk  to  look  after  him — never!" 

"I  now  pronounce  you  man  and  wife," 
the  minister  said.  "You  may  kiss  your 
bride." 

Bill  had  never  kissed  her.  She  turned 
and  looked  up  at  him,  and  everyone  was 
waiting.  She  felt  the  warmth  of  his  arms, 
and  then  he  looked  uncomfortable,  and 
the  scar  on  his  lip  went  colorless.  His 
lips  brushed  her  forehead. 

"Oh,  brother!"  she  heard  the  minister's 
niece  mutter,  and  she  tried  not  to  care. 

They  sat  in  the  truck.  "We  could  go  to 
Jack's  Place  for  supper,"  Bill  said. 

She  twisted  the  wedding  ring  round 
and  round  her  finger,  liking  the  cool 
smooth  feel  of  it.  She  wanted  to  see  her 
new  home.  She  wanted  to  start  doing  for 
Bill. 

"Let's  stop  at  an  all-night  market  and 
get  some  groceries,"  she  said,  "I  can  cook 
our  supper."  And  it  will  be  something 
besides  cinnamon  rolls,  she  thought, 
something  that  will  fill  Bill  up. 

"Okay,"  Bill  said. 

Canyon  Road  was  almost  deserted. 
and  they  rode  through  the  quiet  night. 
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There  was  a  moon  and  clouds  thrown  a- 
cross  it.  She  saw  Bill  look  up  at  the  sky 
a  few  times,  but  he  didn't  talk,  not  even 
about  how  silent  the  motor  was. 

They  arrived  at  the  cabin,  and  she 
hesitated  a  moment  by  the  door,  wishing 
Bill  would  carry  her  across  the  threshold. 
Then  she  scolded  herself.  Shame  on  you, 
Tess;  you've  already  had  enough  happi- 
ness to  last  you  the  rest  of  your  life! 

The  cabin  was  small  but  well  built. 
There  was  a  lean-to  bedroom,  a  kitchen 
and  sitting  room  combined.  Tess  cooked 
steak  and  potatoes  and  mixed  a  fruit 
salad.  They  sat  across  from  each  other 
and  ate  in  silence,  and  she  wondered  if  it 
would  be  like  this  night  after  night.  She 
hadn't  minded  BilFs  silence  before,  but 
now  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
existence,  and  she  felt  more  alone  than 
ever. 

Finally  Bill  pushed  back  his  plate. 
"Guess  we'd  better  turn  in.  Got  a  big 
day  ahead  of  me  tomorrow." 

He  stood  up  and  unbuttoned  his  shirt, 
and  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  hair  on 
his  chest.  She  went  into  the  bedroom, 
and  it  was  hard  not  to  give  in  to  the  fright 
within  her  and  run. 

She  undressed  and  slipped  a  long- 
sleeved  nightgown  over  her  head,  and 
from  force  of  habit  brushed  her  hair  and 
rebraided  it.  Then  she  sat  trembling  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  She  couldn't  even 
think  of  Gay  or  what  she  was  going  to 
tell  her.  The  little  girl  belonged  to  her 
dream,  and  this  was  now — reality.  She 
didn't  know  the  big  crude  man  in  the 
next  room,  and  she  was  frightened. 

She  sat  there  a  long  time,  but  Bill 
didn't  come,  and  she  wondered  if  he  had 
gone  away.  Then  the  door  opened,  and 
he  stood  hesitantly  in  the  doorway.  He 
was     wearing     new     cotton     polka     dot 


pajamas,  a  size  too  small,  and  she  thought, 
Oh,  Bill,  you'll  never  get  into  them  after 
they're  washed. 

He  grinned  at  her,  and  suddenly  he 
looked  like  an  overgrown  kid  with  his  big 
bare  feet,  and  his  short  pajamas,  and  the 
gap  in  his  mouth  where  the  two  teeth 
were  missing. 

"You  want  to  see  something  pretty? 
Come  take  a  look."  He  nodded  toward  the 
other  room. 

Wondering,  she  followed  him  to  the 
front  porch,  and  the  whole  sky  was 
spread  out  before  them,  just  the  way  it 
must  have  been  when  God  first  made 
night.  The  clouds  before  the  moon  had 
changed  to  silver  portals  now,  a  shining 
gateway  to  paradise. 

''Look  at  them  clouds  now!  Ain't  they 
something?"  Bill  asked  reverently. 
"Oh,  yes,  Bill,  yes—" 
He  hitched  up  his  pajama  trousers. 
"Me,  I've  always  liked  clouds.  When  I's 
a  kid,  I  used  to  see  things  in  clouds — 
castles,  heads  of  cattle,  ocean  liners, 
lakes,  mountains — all  kinds  of  stuff." 

What  a  fool  I've  been,  she  thought,  not 
to  know  Bill  was  like  that. 

She  knew  that  she  could  tell  him  a- 
bout  Gay;  she  could  tell  him  about  the 
curtains  of  spun  gold,  and  he  would  un- 
derstand. She  could  open  her  heart  to 
him. 

"You  think  I'm  nuts,  don't  you?"  Bill 
said. 

Her  arms  went  tight  around  his  neck. 
"Oh,  Bill,"  she  whispered,  and  she  kissed 
the  scar  on  his  lip.  She  could  feel  the 
hurt  go  out  of  him. 

Gently  he  picked  her  up  and  carried 
her  across  the  threshold.  This,  too,  she 
would  remember,  but  not  to  tell  anyone, 
not  even  Gay. 
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RAIN 

Kay  Dominy 

The  rain  is  fearless. 

Like  a  man  with  new  power 

It  exerts  its  strength 

Firmly  on  the  earth. 

It  mimics  or  laughs 

At  those  who  dislike  it, 

And  then  runs 

Like  a  problem  child. 

The  rain  is  friendly, 

Coming  when  needed, 

Smiling. 

It  summons  the  hidden  seed 

To  appear, 

And  then  kindly  offers  it  a  drink 

With  a  toast  to  health. 

The  rain  is  bitter. 

Running  down  everything  in  its  path; 

Drowning  the  earth, 

Flooding, 

Raging  in  hate, 

Accompanied  by  lightning  or  thunder. 

It  kills;  it  starves, 

Yet  goes  free. 

The  rain  is  sweet. 

It  taps  at  the  window 

Bidding  entrance, 

And  smiles 

As  it  ripples  down  the  pane. 

It  walks  cautiously  on  the  roof 

Of  home  or  church 

Where  people  thank  God 

For  rain. 
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A  JAZZ  PRIMER 


Ben  Pubols 


FIRST  OF  TWO  ARTICLES  ON  THE  CONTROVERSIAL  SUBJECT  OF 
JAZZ,  THIS  ONE  GIVES  AN  INSIGHT  TO  ITS  HISTORY. 


JAZZ,  the  only  really  genuine  American 
contribution  to  the  arts,  is  also  about 
the  most  neglected  in  this  country.  High 
school  students  who  claim  to  be  "hep" 
are  at  fault  just  as  much  as  the  old  folks. 
Most  people  are  busy  chasing  after  Guy 
Lombardo  or  Art  Mooney  (who  are  both 
doing  their  best  to  set  music  back  about 
fifty  years),  or  they  just  don't  bother. 
Then  there  are  those  who  look  down  on 
jazz  as  the  scum  of  the  earth  musically 
because  it  originated  with  the  negroes. 
But   the  public    isn't   entirely   at    fault. 

Producers,  agencies,  and  newspaper 
columnists  that  could  help  just  don't 
seem  to  care.  They  go  on  feeding  the 
public  Sammy  Kaye,  Vaughn  Monroe, 
and  the  like,  and  the  public  continues  to 
suffer.  There  are  relatively  few  who 
know  and  appreciate  jazz,  but  they  fol- 
low it  closely  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
tear  them  away  from  it. 

But  what  is  jazz?  Actually,  there  is 
no  set  definition.  About  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  is  music  that  comes  from 
the  heart,  improvised  on  the  spot.  Proof 
of  this  is  that  there  are  over  400  dif- 
ferent recordings  of  W.  C.  Handy's  "St. 
Louis  Blues,"  no  two  exactly  alike.  The 
best  way  to  find  out  about  jazz  is  by 
listening.  Listening  can  explain  more 
than  any  number  of  words.  The  late  Fats 
Waller  had  the  right  idea  about  explain- 
ing jazz.  Several  years  before  his  death 
in  1943,  as  he  sounded  the  final  chord  of 
his  famous  "Honeysuckle  Rose"  in  a 
New  York  night  club,  a  young  woman 
who  had  been  listening  approached  him, 


asking  his  definition  of  jazz.  His  hands 
immediately  struck  a  loud  dissonance  on 
the  piano  as  he  replied,  "Honey,  if  you 
don't  know  what  jazz  is  by  now,  then 
you've  got  no  business  messin'  with  it." 

Most  important  in  classical  music  is 
the  composer  or  conductor — but  it  is  the 
the  individual  performer  or  performance 
in  jazz.  The  arranger,  too,  sometimes 
plays  an  important  role.. 

Jazz  can  be  heard  infrequently  in 
theaters,  concerts,  or  night  clubs.  Radio 
offers  a  few  jazz  shows.  But  records  are 
about  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  hear  it. 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Petrillo's  recent  record- 
ing ban,  phonograph  record  sales  are  at 
an  all  time  high.  Over  150  different 
labels  are  now  in  existence,  largest  of 
which  are  Columbia,  Victor,  Decca,  and 
Capitol.  Many  of  the  small  companies 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  jazz.  All  put 
out  albums. 

Just  for  the  record,  a  few  current 
terms  should  be  listed  for  posterity.  A 
"moldy  fig"  is  a  fanatic  for  Dixieland 
Jazz  who  abhors  and  condemns  all  other 
types.  A  "cat"  is  one  who  "digs"  (fol- 
lows) jazz;  he  is  also  said  to  be  "hep" 
or  "in  the  groove."  A  "square"  is  just 
the  opposite.  "Wax,"  "cookies,"  "discs," 
"platters,"  and  "shellac,"  all  refer  to 
phonograph  records. 

Jazz  originated  with  the  negroes  in  and 
around  New  Orleans  some  time  in  the 
1890's.  Its  actual  birth  is  a  bit  hazy. 
The  early  bands  usually  included  a 
cornet,  trombone,  clarinet,  banjo,  tuba, 
and  drums.    The  saxophone  was  a  rela- 
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tively  new  instrument,  with  its  possibili- 
ties not  yet  fully  explored.  The  piano 
was  left  out  for  two  reasons,  because  of 
lack  of  volume,  and  because  much  of  the 
jazz  was  played  while  marching.  Piano 
playing  of  this  time  was  called  "ragtime", 
but  was  not  related  to  jazz. 

New  Orleans'  illustrious  Storyville  had 
much  to  do  with  the  early  development 
of  jazz.  It  was  played  in  the  saloons,  at 
parties,  and  in  the  streets.  Whenever  a 
musician  or  friend  died,  the  procession 
would  move  slowly  to  the  cemetery,  play- 
ing a  mournful  blues  tune.  Then  after 
the  services  the  procession  would  return 
playing  a  fast  march  to  cheer  the  de- 
parted soul. 

Buddy  Bolden,  and  Freddie  Keppard. 
both  cornetists,  led  two  of  the  outstand- 
ing bands  of  the  1900-1910  period.  Sid- 
ney Bechet,  clarinet  and  soprano  sax, 
and  Kid  Ory,  trombone,  were  also 
musicians  of  note.  Bechet  did — and  still 
does — possess  the  greatest  gift  of  impro- 
visation of  many  a  jazzman.  He  can't 
read  a  note  of  music. 

Times  changed.  In  1917,  when  the 
Government  closed  down  the  clubs  and 
saloons  of  Storyville  as  part  of  a  clean- 
up campaign,  many  musicians  were  left 
out  of  work.  'Looking  for  new  fields, 
they  moved  up  the  Mississippi  River, 
branching  out  to  Chicago,  Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis,  and  eventually  New  York. 

The  first  white  jazz  band  of  any  im- 
portance was  the  Original  Dixieland  Jazz 
Band.  This  five-man  combination  of 
cornet,  trombone,  clarinet,  piano,  and 
drums,  was  also  one  of  the  first  groups 
to  record.  At  present  only  "Tiger  Rag" 
and  "Bluin'  the  Blues"  are  available. 
The  group  was  popular  from  1917  to 
1926,  when  they  disbanded. 

The  twenties  saw  new  developments  in 
jazz.  The  numbers  of  negro  and  white 
jazz  musicians  were  about  equal.  Louis 
Armstrong,  who  was  born  in  New  Orleans 


and  raised  in  an  orphan's  home,  was  do- 
ing nicely.  Not  only  did  the  great 
Satchmo  send  solid  on  the  trumpet  but 
was  equally  great  as  a  vocalist.  He 
has  continued  to  blow  in  the  Dixieland 
vein  and  at  present  is  as  great  as,  if  not 
greater  than,  in  the  twenties.  When  fifty 
or  one  hundred  years  from  now  a  list  of 
jazz's  all-time  immortals  is  compiled, 
Louis  will  no  doubt  head  the  list. 

Bix  Beiderbecke,  since  his  death  in 
1931,  has  become  a  legend.  His  soulful 
cornet  playing  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Listen  to  his  record  of  "Jazz  Me  Blues" 
and  see.  Jelly-Roll  Morton,  who  once  told 
Ripley  that  he  invented  jazz  and  that  it 
was  so  big  that  it  needed  government  su- 
pervision, was  undoubtedly  the  pianist  of 
the  day.  An  album  including  "King  Porter 
Stomp"  and  "The  Pearls"  will  bear  wit- 
ness. Pinetop  Smith,  another  important 
pianist  of  the  period,  brought  Boogie 
Woogie,  eight  to  the  bar  rhythm,  into 
light.  His  best  recordings  are  "Pinetop's 
Boogie  Woogie"  and  "Pinetop's  Blues." 

During  the  late  twenties  several  im- 
portant changes  took  place  in  jazz  instru- 
mentation. The  guitar  replaced  the  ban- 
jo; the  trumpet  replaced  the  cornet;  the 
string  bass  shoved  the  tuba  out;  and  the 
saxophone  had  now  come  into  its  own. 

Benny  Goodman,  Gene  Krupa,  Glenn 
Miller,  and  Jack  and  Charlie  Teagarden, 
started  the  long  road  to  the  top  via  Red 
Nichols  and  his  Pennies,  and  the  Eddie 
Lang-Joe  Venuti  All-Stars.  Both  groups 
are  available  in  albums. 

In  the  early  thirties,  jazz  slumped,  a- 
long  with  the  depression.  Guy  Lombardo 
and  Ted  Lewis  reigned  supreme.  Most 
jazz  musicians  had  to  be  content  with 
working  in  theater  pits  or  with  organi- 
zations of  the  Lombardo  type. 

In  1934  Benny  Goodman  changed  this 
drab  picture.  He  organized  that  year, 
and  by  1935  had  rolled  to  the  top, 
Continued  on  page  25 
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RECOIL 


Barney  Miller 


-AND  DAWN  RETURNS— 


tJFvOWN  there,"  mumbled  the  elder 
L'  of  the  two  creatures.  "It  is  said 
that  others — like  us — ruled  all  the  area 
about.  Miles  even,  maybe  more — "  and 
then  he  stopped  short  as  if  frightened  by 
his  own  temerity. 

"No,  Grandfather,"  his  younger  com- 
panion disagreed  gently.  "We  have  to 
make  our  own  poor  weapons,  while  the 
lowliest  of  the  'four-feet'  are  born  with 
theirs."  He  drove  his  point  home:  "On 
their  feet  are  curved  knives,  and  from 
their  mouths  show  long  tapering  daggers 
that  stab  our  kind  to  death. 

"They  are  our  masters,"  he  concluded 
grimly. 

"But  legends  handed  from  father  to 
son  say  that  we  were  equal  to  them.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  said  that  we  once  cap- 
tured some  of  the  enemy!" 

Kjindly,  but  firmly,  the  younger  pro- 
pelled the  other.  "Come,  Grandfather, 
the  day  ends  and  the  night  is  long." 

Wagging  his  head  from  side  to  side  at 
the  ways  of  heedless  youth,  the  old  man 
permitted  himself  to  be  supported  up  the 
scarred  crag  that  lifted  itself  from  the 
matted  growth  beneath. 

Before  long,  both  disappeared  into  a 
fissure  in  the  rocky  slope. 

What  was  left  of  the  tribe  lived  in 
similar  natural  caves — spent  days  and 
nights  there,  venturing  forth  only  when 
prodded  by  empty  stomachs. 

There  were  some  stone  ruins  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  but  they  were  care- 
fully avoided.  Hard  enough  to  keep 
from  being  slain  when  looking  for  food 
scraps;  why,  then,  shorten  one's  already 


precarious  existence  in  pursuing  fruitless 
curiosity?  Especially  since  all  efforts 
were  predoomed  to  failure  because  the 
symbols  couldn't  be  understood!  So  ran 
the  tenor  of  the  tribe's  thought. 

Save  for  one!  In  spite  of  himself,  he 
had  been  nettled  by  his  grandfather's  re- 
marks. Foremost  hunter  of  the  tribe — 
admitted  by  all — and  yet  the  old  man's 
words  had  disturbed  his  manhood. 

Hours  later,  a  moon-ray  fingered  out 
a  prowler  carefully  clambering  about  the 
rocky  ruins  that  bespoke  a  bygone  age. 
Always  he  looked  backwards,  as  if  fear- 
ing pursuit.  Then  he  knew  for  certain. 
He  was  being  trailed. 

And  then  there  was  a  smooth  wall, 
higher  than  himself.  Studded  with 
curious  knobs,  it  bedazzled  him  with  in- 
tricate traceries.  In  spite  of  himself  he 
reacted  to  the  newness  of  the  unknown. 
Calloused  fingers  gingerly  brushed  over 
the  knobs.    Nothing  happened. 

Emboldened,  he  grasped  and  tugged 
at  the  lifeless  protuberances. 

"Eyaah!"  the  cry  of  sheer  fright  was 
torn  from  his  lungs,  for  the  wall  had 
moved ! 

And  then  the  night  was  rent  by  a  roar- 
ing sound  that  assailed  his  eardrums 
and  already  ebbing  courage.  He  didn't 
have  to  turn  around  to  know  that  a  long- 
tooth  had  trailed  him. 

Death  before  him — death  behind! 

He  chose  the  former.  It  might  be 
quicker — less  painful — than  the  shredd- 
ed doom  which  the  long-tooth  promised. 

With  a  groan  he  went  to  his  knees.  A 
smooth  length  of  metal  had  snared  his 
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toes.  He  didn't  know  what  metal  was, 
but  he  did  know  wood.  His  hand  slid  a- 
bout  the  familiar  substance;  then,  heft- 
ing the  object,  he  prepared  to  sell  his  life 
as  dearly  as  possible.  No  hope  of 
eventual  victory,  of  course,  only  the 
possibility  of  leaving  painful  scars  on  his 
enemy. 

Slanting  yellow  eyes  glittered  in  the 
aperture  through  which  he  had  slid.  A 
furred,  enormous  body  bulked  huge  and 
prevented  exit.  He  envisioned  the  twitch- 
ing tail  that  presaged  the  lightning-swift 
lunge. 

Desperately,  his  hands  sought  a  better 
purchase  on  the  slab  of  wood.  His  fingers 
found  a  lop  of  metal. 

There!  Now  he  had  a  decent  grip  on 
the  odd  club. 

The  long-tooth  lunged  .  .  . 

He  swung  his  hands  .  .  . 

CRACK! 

A  giant  hand  pushed  him.  Down  he 
went,  sure  that  he  had  been  slain. 


But  he  was  not!  To  his  amazement, 
the  long-tooth  lay  on  its  back,  coughing 
out  its  life.  Crimson  bubbles  formed  in 
the  beast's  mouth — finally  stopped. 

Unbelievingly,  the  upright  creature, 
at  long  last,  ventured  closer  and  tenta- 
tively poked  the  side  of  the  enormous 
cat. 

Then  he  kicked  it  .  .  . 

And  laughed. 

This  time  he  didn't  skirt  the  jungle. 
He  strode  proudly  through.  Once  there 
was  an  ominous  rustle,  but  his  finger 
curled  inside  the  metal  loop  and  the  jungle 
reacted  to  alien,  shattering  sound.  Re- 
treating paws,  beating  a  frightened 
pattern,  told  him  all  he  needed  to  know. 

Grandfather  had  been  right!  Man  had 
once  been  master.  But  before  being 
beaten,  he  had  bequeathed  a  legacy  to 
whoever  would  find  it  and  use  it. 

He,  Man  of  the  Future,  had  found  it 
and  would  use  it. 

Recoil ! 


CONTRAST 

Mary  Jane  Martin 


Identity  is  lost  through  denial. 

Thus: 

There  are  none  good  if  there  are  none  bad; 
There  are  none  happy  if  there  are  none  sad. 
There  are  none  hungry  if  there  are  none  fed; 
There  are  none  living  if  there  are  none  dead. 
There  are  none  weak  if  there  are  none  strong; 
There  are  none  right  if  there  are  none  wrong. 

Ours  is  a  world  of  contrast. 
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THE  PERFECT  CRIME 


Jane  Maurer 
NO  SUCH  THING?   WELL,  LISTEN- 


THE  moan  of  the  wind  echoed  through 
the  trees  as  the  rain  beat  down  on 
the  sill,  washing  the  red  brick-  The  dim 
light  in  the  hallway  revealed  a  forlorn 
figure  hunched  on  the  cot,  his  face  rest- 
ing in  his  hands. 

The  man  was  unaware  of  my  approach 
until  the  reverberating  iron  door  had 
swung  shut  again.  The  half  light  gave 
his  skin  a  cadaverous  appearance, 
accenting  his  protuberant  eyes.  His  very 
silence  told  me  of  the  turmoil  and  con- 
flicting emotions  held  deep  within  his 
soul. 

I  sat  down  on  the  other  end  of  the  cot. 

"Would  you  like  to  talk  about  it?" 

His  searching  eyes  regarded  me  su- 
spiciously. He  wet  his  lips  and  spoke  in 
a  low  voice  which  shook  with  emotion. 

"Sure — sure.  Why  not?  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  now?  At  least  you 
won't  laugh  and  say  I'm  crazy. 

"First  of  all,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  crime." 
He  stilled  the  objection  on  my  lips  with 
a  slight  motion  of  his  hand.  "I  know," 
he  continued,  "because  I  helped  commit 
it.  You're  thinking  if  it  were  perfect,  I 
wouldn't  be  here,  but  the  murder  won't 
be  committed  for  another  hour. 

"It  all  began  at  the  party  where  I  met 
Stella.  It  was  a  typical  boring  society 
party.  I  had  gone  out  on  the  balcony  for 
a  cigarette  and  fresh  air.  As  I  lighted  my 
cigarette,  I  saw  her  leaning  against  the 
railing.  The  flitting  shadows  made  her 
hair  a  dark  mass  which  blended  with  her 
face.  My  first  thought  was  that  if  the 
Devil  were  reincarnated  as  a  woman,  he 


would  choose  such  a  woman.  Her  rare 
beauty  had  an  ominous  quality  which  at- 
tracted, but  at  the  same  time  frightened 
me. 

"We  had  not  been  married  long  before 
I  realized  that  I  had  never  loved  Stella. 
There  were  so  many  other  fascinating 
things  in  my  life  which  completely  over- 
shadowed her  and  pushed  her  into  an  ob- 
scure part  of  my  mind. 

"I  think  Stella  became  aware  of  this.  I 
am  almost  positive  that  it  was  the  reason 
for  her  insisting  that  we  move  to  Max- 
ton. 

"Maxton  has  been  in  the  family  for 
generations.  A  large,  rambling,  old  house, 
it  sits  inauspiciously  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
miles  from  the  nearest  town.  A  bleak  de- 
serted cottage  three  miles  down  the  road 
is  the  nearest  house.  I  had  always  hated 
it,  but  perhaps  I  felt  I  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Stella — at  any  rate,  the 
house  was  reopened. 

"It  must  have  been  my  imagination, 
but  somehow  Stella's  presence  gave  Max- 
ton  an  even  more  foreboding  atmosphere. 
At  times  the  loneliness  and  solitude  were 
so  strong  I  felt  the  pressure  of  silence 
walling  me  in,  cutting  me  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

"To  divert  my  mind  from  the  loneli- 
ness, I  purchased  a  young  cocker  spaniel. 
I  was  sure  Stella  would  be  pleased,  and 
at  first  she  showered  him  with  attention. 
From  the  start  the  spaniel  detested  her. 
Stella  returned  the  antagonism  by  never 
missing  an  opportunity  to  torment  the 
poor  creature. 

"One  morning  I  missed  the  dog  and 
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began  to  look  for  him.  I  found  him  lying 
by  his  plate.  He  had  been  poisoned,  and 
I  knew  Stella  had  done  it. 

"I  realized  with  a  shock  that  Stella  had 
been  jealous  of  the  dog.  She  would  stop 
at  nothing  to  keep  me  from  diverting  my 
affection  to  anyone  or  anything  else.  I 
think  it  was  then  I  began  to  loathe  her. 

"Life  became  miserable  after  that.  We 
were  constantly  quarreling  and  bickering. 
The  night  I  asked  her  for  a  divorce  I 
noticed  a  change  in  her  attitude.  I  knew 
that  she  must  hate  me.  The  months 
passed  in  dread  as  I  waited — waited  for 
what  I  knew  not. 

"Finally  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I 
told  Stella  I  was  leaving  Maxton.  She 
fumed  a  little,  and  cried  a  lot,  but  then 
she  sat  in  a  chair  by  the  fireplace,  watch- 
ing me  pack  the  last  of  my  bags. 

"  'Darling,'  she  purred,  'as  a  last  favor, 
will  you  fix  my  drink  before  you  go — 
just  a  half  glass  of  milk.' 

"I  handed  her  the  glass.  Cautiously, 
she  sampled  it. 

"  'It's  not  poisoned,  Stella.  Drink  it 
all.' 

"I  remember  how  she  laughed  slightly. 

"  'Will  you  get  my  sleeping  pills? 
They're  on  the  mantelpiece.' 

"I  watched  her  swallow  the  two  cap- 
sules. For  once  she  turned  from  my  gaze 
and  left  the  room. 

"I  walked  out  the  door  and  raced  the 
car  motor.  I  was  anxious  to  get  away  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  turned  for  a  last 
look  at  the  house  and  saw  her  standing  in 
the  shadows  of  an  upper  room  window. 
She  raised  her  hand  in  a  farewell  flutter, 
then  disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

"I  was  at  my  hotel  the  next  day  when 
Lieutenant  Rawlings  of  the  Homicide 
Squad  called  on  me.  I  was  wanted  for 
murder! 

"At  headquarters  they  fired  questions 
at  me  from  all  sides. 


"  'Why'd  you  kill  her?' 
"  'Where'd  you  get  the  poison?' 
"  'Why'd  you  leave  town?' 
"On  and  on  it  went.    My  head  swam, 
and    my    eyes    grew    weary.     It    was    a 
struggle  to  keep  from  collapsing.    I  kept 
telling  them  I  knew  nothing,  but  it  was 
of  no  use. 

"Rawlings  sneered  sardonically  and 
stuck  a  battered  newspaper  under  my 
nose.   I  read: 

'POLICE  SUSPECT  MURDER 

IN  DEATH  OF  WOMAN 
July  10 — Police  suspect  foul  play 
in  the  death  of  attractive  Mrs.  Stella 

,  who  was  found  dead  early 

this  morning  at  her  summer  home, 
Maxton,  by  the  gardener.  It  is  be- 
lieved an  autopsy  will  reveal  traces 
of  poisoning. 

An  empty  glass  and  an  empty  box 
labeled  'Sleeping  Pills,'  but  believed 
to  have  contained  poison  capsules, 
were  found  by  the  bedside. 

Police  are  searching  for  the  dead 
woman's  husband,  who  has  disap- 
peared.' 

"I  was  too  shocked  to  say  anything, 
but  I  was  certain  that  subsequent  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  would  free  me. 

"My  prints  were  found  on  the  glass 
and  the  empty  box.  Thorough  exami- 
nation of  my  room  revealed  two  more 
poison  capsules. 

"But  Stella  had  saved  the  ace  for  the 
last  trick.  During  the  trial  three  letters 
were  presented  as  evidence.  One  told  of 
my  insistence  that  we  move  to  Maxton; 
the  second  of  my  fiendish  poisoning  of  the 
dog.  The  last  letter  expressed  her  fear 
for  her  life.  In  the  face  of  this  damning 
evidence  I  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death." 

I  heard  the  approaching  footsteps  of 
the  warden  and  the  guard.  The  man  rose 
slowly. 
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As  I  watched  him  walk  down  the  hall, 
I  suddenly  felt  very  old  and  very  wise. 
I  wondered  if  his  strange  story  were  true. 


I  was  surprised  as  I  realized  that  if  it 
were,  Stella  had  indeed  committed  the 
perfect  crime. 


A  GIRL  HAS  TROUBLES 


Mollie  Brown 


MY  BIG  BROTHER  leads  an  easy 
life.  Whenever  he  goes  into  the 
drugstore  he  orders  a  double  banana 
split  topped  with  whipped  cream  and  a 
cherry.  I  take  a  coke  because  a  coke  has 
fewer  calories  than  a  double  banana  split 
topped  with  whipped  cream  and  a  cherry. 
Of  course,  I  would  prefer  the  banana 
split,  but  I  have  to  watch  my  figure. 

Like  most  fellows,  my  brother  doesn't 
give  two  hoots  about  the  size  of  his  waist- 
line. No  matter  how  much  he  eats  he 
doesn't  gain  weight.  Boys  have  all  the 
luck! 

Whenever  he  wants  a  date,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  dial  the  phone  and  ask,  "How 
about  Saturday  night?"  I  have  to  wait 
until  a  fellow  calls  me  if  I  want  to  go 
dancing.  My  brother  can  choose  whom 
he  wants  to  take  to  the  movies.  I  can 
pick  the  person  I'd  like  to  have  call  and 
invite  me  out,  but  that's  all  the  good  it 
does.  Why  is  it  that  the  fellows  you 
wouldn't  care  to  be  caught  dead  with,  al- 
ways haunt  your  house?  And  the  ones 
you  would  give  your  eyetooth  to  date, 
never,  never  call? 

When  it  comes  to  housework,  Mom  al- 
ways asks  me  to  wash  the  dishes  and 
make  the  beds  because,  after  all,  boys 


aren't  supposed  to  do  things  of  that  sort. 
Besides,  Mom  thinks  I  need  the  ex- 
perience. 

Boys  don't  have  to  worry  about  stock- 
ing seams  being  straight.  They  don't  have 
to  be  careful  not  to  chip  nails  or  nail 
polish.  Men  never  give  their  hair  a 
second  thought.  Lots  of  them  get  crew 
cuts  so  they  won't  have  to  waste  time 
combing  their  hair. 

Every  night  I  struggle  putting  my 
hair  up  on  curlers.  If  it  rains  the  next 
day,  all  that  effort  is  wasted  because  the 
rain  makes  my  hair  straight.  If  the  wind 
blows  rather  hard  or  the  sun  is  a  bit 
warm  or  the  air  is  slightly  damp,  my  hair 
hangs  limp. 

We  usually  have  rain  when  I  want  to 
look  "just  right"  for  a  big  date.  It  is  very 
annoying!  I  have  to  rush  with  dinner 
and  dishes  to  be  ready,  but  the  boyfriend 
shows  up  whenever  the  mood  strikes  him. 
He  doesn't  know  how  a  girl  feels  after 
waiting  half  an  hour. 

A  girl  has  her  troubles,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  she  has  the  upper  hand.  A  feminine 
smile  or  a  few  tears  can  make  a  nation 
rise  or  fall — or  haven't  you  been  read- 
ing those  ads,  "Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  a  woman." 
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we    should    like    to    feature    something  Purcell,  in  the  form  of  two  poems.    The 

written  by  a  member  of  our  faculty.    In  name  Edith  Winfrey,  by  the  way,  really 

the  last  issue  we  published  two  poems  was    Mrs.    Purcell's    at    one    time,    but 

by   Miss   Betty   Toone.    This   time  our  serves  now  as  a  pen  name  only. 


DAWN  ON  A  MOUNTAIN 

One  morn  on  top  an  Ozark  hill 

I  saw  the  faint,  sweet  gloom  of  night 

Shrink  slowly  into  the  pale,  still 

Halo  of  dawn's  yet  hidden  light 

The  mists,  like  silver  haze,  rose  from 
The  hills,  dim  purple — far  away 

In  gray  distance;  then  one,  low  psalm 
All  nature  breathed  to  God  in  day. 


DAYS 

In  all  the  misty  scenes  of  days  gone  past, 

Some  are  forgotten  and  like  autumn  leaves 

Fallen  from  the  trees,  have  lain  down  at  last 
Upon  old  leaves,  that  upon  older  leaves, 

Have  become  a  part  of  the  ages  vast. 

But  among  these  scenes  some  are  as  sweet  flow'rs 

Sent  to  us  like  patches  of  heaven 
On  earth,  and  plucked  in  a  few  golden  hours, 

Pressed  in  mem'ry's  pages  like  a  leaven 
Of  rare  perfume,  they  linger  and  are  ours. 

By — Edith  Winfrey 
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SCOTIA 


Mary  Meade  Harnett 

A  REMARKABLY  SENSITIVE  SKETCH,  THIS,  SKILLFULLY 
COMBINING  MOOD  AND  CHARACTER  .  .  . 


THE  sun  was  setting  behind  Cathedral 
Hill.  The  great  billows  of  storm 
cloud  were  resplendent  in  the  evening 
glow.  The  sky  had  never  before  possess- 
ed such  varied  and  vivid  color,  and  yet 
it  had  never  looked  so  cold  and  unheed- 
ing. The  waters  of  the  river  rose  choppy 
and  gray  beneath  it  all.  It  was  dark  and 
frightening,  and  it  set  people  to  glancing 
nervously  heavenward,  and,  unpleased 
by  the  vista,  to  walking  hurriedly  on- 
ward. 

The  group  was  motley,  there  beside 
the  river.  There  were  old  women  with 
shawls  drawn  tightly  over  their  heads. 
There  were  girls  in  gaudy  plaid  coats 
with  the  merest  suggestion  of  rolled-up 
slacks  showing  beneath.  There  were 
fashionable  young  horsemen  on  slick 
chestnuts  who  thundered  over  the  bridle- 
path. There  were  neatly  dressed  couples 
of  meager  and  broad  fortune  alike,  who 
walked  with  rhythmic  strides  arm-in- 
arm. Then  there  was  a  girl  in  a  stylish 
dark  green  coat  who  walked  more  slowly 
than  the  others,  as  if  the  sky  didn't 
matter  to  her. 

She  was  somewhere  in  the  middle 
teens.  Her  carriage  was  dignity  itself; 
and  something  about  her  mein  defied  de- 
pendence. She  wasn't  a  raving  beauty,  as 
the  plaid  coated  young  ladies  told  each 
other,  but  something  about  her  express- 
ion was  attractive,  though  they  "would 
not  have  been  caught  dead  saying  such  a 
thing."  Once  in  a  while  she  crossed  the 
lawn  and  bridle-path  to  the  river  wall 
and  gazed  into  the  angry  depths.    They 


made  her  feel  cold  inside  with  awe,  not 
exactly  fear;  and  they  compelled  her  to 
stand  there  and  look  at  the  white  tipped 
waves,  even  though  her  better  judgment 
said  no.  She  felt  a  breeze  against  her 
cheeks,  and  she  undid  the  conservative 
buttons  of  her  coat.  The  wind  rose 
stronger  and  stronger  until  it  had 
wrenched  the  heavy  folds  open  and  sent 
them  flying  like  a  cape  behind  her.  She 
faced  the  wind  and  almost  laughed,  but 
remembering  the  people,  homeward 
bound,  she  only  smiled  broadly,  defiantly, 
her  head  thrown  back.  This  was  inde- 
pendence, just  as  great  drops  of  rain  in 
one's  upturned  face  meant  independence, 
just  as  bringing  one's  feet  into  every 
mud  puddle  meant  independence.  The 
wind  lulled,  and  the  coat  flaps  fell  back 
into  place. 

The  girl's  eyes  turned  to  the  west  to- 
ward Cathedral  Hill.  They  sought  the 
place  where  the  long  nave  crowned  the 
rise  of  misty,  woodland  blue.  The  sky 
was  almost  lavender  behind  the  frost 
green  slate  roof.  That  was  peculiar  in- 
deed, that  lavender  with  a  single  rim  of 
indescribable  brightness  peeking  over  a 
cloud.  She  was  trying  to  think  of  a  fitting 
adjective  for  that  thread  of  light  when 
she  heard  the  voice  of  an  old  woman  on 
the  pavement. 

"That  ain't  no  silver  lining,  that's 
gold,"  said  the  cracked  voice.  The  old 
woman  set  her  two  heavy  parcels  upon 
the  concrete  for  a  moment  and  lifted  her 
eyes.  "Yes,  sir,  praise  the  Lord,  that's 
gold."    She  smiled  a  slow,  sad  smile,  as 
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if  the  gold  were  for  someone  else  besides 
herself,  as  if  she  were  glad  for  someone 
else's  good  fortune.  She  stooped  to  pick 
up  her  bundles  again,  and  her  face  re- 
gained its  expression  of  weariness.  She 
didn't  notice  the  sympathetic  smile  on 
the  face  of  the  dark  green-clad  girl  who 
came  toward  her  over  the  bridle-path. 
She  didn't  notice  until  the  girl  was  beside 
her,  speaking  in  a  quiet,  hesitating  voice. 

"Let  me  help  you.  I'll  take  this  pack- 
age for  you." 

"Thank  you,  Miss."  The  old  woman 
was  too  grateful  to  refuse.  "  'Tain't  far, 
Miss.  You're  real  kind  to  do  this." 

"I  don't  mind,"  the  girl  smiled. 

"Ain't  you  a-scairt  o'  the  storm?  Ain't 
you  gotta  hurry  home?" 

"No,  I  don't  mind,  and  it  isn't  far  to 
walk!" 

"Why,  when  I  was  your  age  I  was  a- 
feard  o'  thunder  and  lightnin'!"  She 
seemed  to  feel  that  everyone  was  as  she 
had  been  at  that  age. 

"Oh,  I  try  to  persuade  myself  that  I'm 
afraid  sometimes,  but  really  I'm  not." 
The  girl  laughed  softly.  "I  like  the 
winds  and  the  storms  that  come  in 
spring.  It  makes  me  feel  free,  to  walk 
in  the  wind  and  rain." 

"I  never  thought  o'  it  that  way,"  the 
old  woman  said  in  some  surprise.  "I 
ain't  never  been  taught  to  think  of  bein' 
free  like  that.  I  guess  we  all  has  our 
own  philosophies."  She  pronounced  that 
last,  seldom-used  word  as  if  it  were  two 
words  with  a  long  accent  on  the  first  "o". 
"Least  that's  what  books  says  about  it." 

"I  know." 

"I'll  wager  you  like  readin'." 

"I  do,  indeed"  The  girl's  eyes  lighted 
up.   "I  love  it.". 

"You  looks  as  if  you  does.  My  girl 
liked  readin'  too.  She  was  goin'  ter  be  a 
edicated  lady,  different  from  her  pore  old 
mama.    But,  she  got  drowned  las'   fall, 


when  the  fishin'  boats  was  comin'  in 
from  the  river."  The  old  woman  set 
down  her  bundle  for  a  moment  and  fished 
deep  in  her  coat  pocket  for  a  handker- 
chief. 

"Oh,  that  was  an — an  awful  thing." 
The  girl  floundered  for  words  of  comfort. 
"What  a  tragic  blow  it  must  have  been 
to  you."  No,  that  didn't  sound  right 
either,  but  it  couldn't  be  helped,. 

"Her  name  was  Kathleen — Kathleen 
Day.  I  named  her  after  me  sister  in 
Ireland.  She  was  on  the  piers  at  sunset, 
waitin'  for  her  brother  Rory  an'  his 
friend  Andy  O'Grady  to  come  from  the 
channel.  She  did  it  every  night,  jist  the 
same,  always  waitin'  at  the  pier  an'  al- 
ways catchin'  the  line  when  they  throwed 
it  to  her.  But  that  night  they  was  too  far 
out  when  they  throwed  it,  an'  my  girl, 
she  leant  over  too  far  an'  lost  her  balants, 
an' — an'— they  never  foun'  her  alive.  It 
'most  broked  me  heart.  Poor  Kathleen, 
she  was  a-goin'  ter  be  sich  a  lady." 

"Perhaps,  Mrs.  Day,  it  was  better  that 
way.  Perhaps  if  she  could  have  remain- 
ed, something  even  more  tragic  would 
have  happened,  something  that  would 
have  been  ever  so  much  harder  to  over- 
come. We'll  never  know,  Mrs.  Day." 
The  girl  tried  desperately  to  bring  a  note 
of  consolation  into  her  voice.  She  knew 
that  this  woman  would  never  accept  it 
unless  it  sounded  sincere.  It  was  such  an 
effort  to  comfort  a  total  stranger  as  this 
poor  woman  was,  and  she  had  only  called 
her  "Mrs.  Day,"  because  the  daughter's 
name  had  been  Kathleen  Day.  Apparent- 
ly the  girl  had  won  a  place  in  the  old 
woman's  heart,  for  when  the  latter  spoke 
again,  there  was  greater  steadiness  and 
sweetness  in  her  voice. 

"Ye've  been  kind,  Miss.  I'll  not  be 
soon  in  forgittin'  ye.  This  is  me  house, 
up  the  stairs,  there.  I  can  take  me 
bundles  now.   Here,"  and  she  caught  the 
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package  in  her  free  arm.  "What's  yer 
name,  Miss?" 

"Anne  Alexander,  but  they  call  me 
Scotia  at  home." 

"Ye're  a  Scot." 

"Partly." 

"Ye'd  best  hurry  now.  It's  beginning 
ter  rain;  I  can't  ask  yer  in,  a-cause  me 
house  is  all  tore  ta  pieces.  But  if  ye  want, 
an'  ain't  too  partic'lar,  I'd  like  ya  ta  come 
visit  me  sometime.  Now  hurry  afore  ye 
get  soaked." 

"I'll  come  back.  Good  night,  Mrs. 
Day,  good  night." 

"Lord  bless  ye,  Miss  Scotia.  Good 
night." 

Anne  Alexander  walked  out  into  the 
first  drops  of  rain.  She  walked  swiftly 
through  the  gathering  gloom.  She  still 
felt  extremely  independent,  thoughtfully 
independent,  that  is.  The  large  drops  of 
rain,  like  crystal  baubles,  pounded  her 


cheeks  mercilessly.  She  didn't  care 
though.  She  just  kept  walking  until  she 
reached  Patrick  Street,  and  the  big  dis- 
tinguished brick  house,  that  was  home, 
loomed  before  her.  She  opened  the  iron 
gate  and  walked  up  the  brick-laid  path. 

She  stood  there  for  a  single  moment  in 
the  rain,  just  before  she  entered  the  big 
front  door.  A  smile  spread  across  her 
face.   She  began  to  sing. 

"Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams 
Around  the  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods  and  fair  your 

flowers. 
Your  waters  never  drumnlie." 
Then  she  opened  the  door,  humming, 
and  walked  into  the  hall,  brushing  the 
drops  from  her  coat. 

"Scotia?"  her  Mother  called.  And 
Scotia  walked  sedately  into  the  library 
with  a  look  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes  and 
the  tune  of  "Highland  Mary"  still  on  her 
lips. 


STILL  IN  THE  INKWELL 


Next  January  there  are  several  items  of 
interest  coming  up.  The  first  is  Barbara 
Metro's  story  "Teacher  Plays  Cupid,"  a 
tale  of  intrigue  in  the  classroom,  where 
women  are  women  and  men  are  gym 
teachers. 

Also  in  the  next  issue,  of  course,  will  be 
part  II  of  "A  Jazz  Primer",  Ben  Pubols' 
discourse  on  the  world  of  hot  music.  In 
his  second  installment  Ben  goes  into 
modern  jazz,  means  whereby  the  high 
school  student  can  hear  and  see  jazz 
musicans  in  the  flesh,  and  the  possible 
future  of  the  art. 


Thirdly  there  is  a  spell-weaving  little 
narrative  by  Lois  Whiteman,  concerning 
the  insatiable  greed  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quistadores  in  the  New  World.  Jo-na- 
ay's  Tale  of  the  Lost  Mines  tells  of  them 
and  their  final  reward,  powerfully  yet 
simply,  from  the  Indian  point  of  view. 
And  because  of  this,  and  its  wording, 
there  hovers  over  the  story  a  timeless 
and  distant  atmosphere,  as  of  the  red 
man  recounting  an  ancient  legend  in  the 
language  of  his  forefathers. 

Truly  a  story  to  watch  for. 
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LAST  STAND 


Don  Yost 

THEY  RODE  INTO  THE  VALLEY  THAT  JUNE  DAY- 
THE  BEND  OF  THE  "LITTLE  BIG  HORN"  .  . 


-NEAR 


"Our  hearts  so  stout  have  got  us  fame 
For  soon  'tis  known  from  whence  we 

came 
Where  'er  we  go  they  dread  the  name 
Of  Garryowen  in  glory."* 

THE  blond  man  in  the  buckskin  jacket 
with  the  star  of  a  brigadier  general 
on  it  turned  to  his  major.  "I'll  cross  the 
stream  here.  You  proceed  up  this  side 
until  you  are  opposite  the  main  village; 
then  you  cross." 

"But  general,"  interrupted  the  major, 
"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  split  the  com- 
mand. Every  damn  hostile  in  Dakota 
Territory  is  over  there!" 

"You  forget,"  snapped  the  general, 
"over  here  is  all  the  Seventh  Cavalry." 
He  reined  his  black  sharply  around  and 
splashed  into  the  muddy,  sullen  stream. 

Half  the  command,  fine  companies  of 
cavalry,  swung  off  after  him,  guidons 
fluttering  gaily  in  the  breeze.  The  column 
moved  along  a  low  range  of  hills.  Be- 
yond these  hills  lay  hundreds  upon 
countless  hundreds  of  Sioux  lodges  glit- 
tering white  in  the  sun.  The  general 
glanced  back  over  his  command.  He 
could  easily  tell  the  rookies,  fresh  out  of 
the  East,  from  the  seasoned  veterans. 
Their  eyes  shifted  from  side  to  side; 
their  faces  were  white  and  drawn  from 
the  expectancy  of  the  battle  they  knew 
was  to  come.  The  veterans  stared 
straight  ahead  or  kidded  the  new  recruits. 

"What's  the  old  man  trying  to  do,  get 
in  back  of  them?"  asked  a  rookie  turn- 
ing to  the  grizzled  guide  sergeant  at  hi? 
side. 

"Sojers  is  for  to  fight,  not  ask 
questions,"  growled  the  sergeant,  spitt- 


ing tobacco  juice  at  his  horse's  mane. 
Then  in  a  kinder  tone  he  continued, 
"Maybe  yer  right.  Major  Reno  '11  hit 
'em  from  the  front,  and  we'll  hit  'em  from 
the  side,  and  them  dog  sojers  '11  get  all 
twisted  up  and  won't  know  which  way  to 
go." 

Suddenly  an  Indian  appeared  at  the 
crest  of  a  nearby  hill  on  the  right  of  the 
column.  He  spun  his  spotted  pony  like  a 
top  and  was  gone  as  quickly  as  he  had 
come.  The  general  raised  his  hand  above 
his  head  and  the  column  pulled  to  a  halt, 
men  shifting  uneasily  in  their  saddles. 
Now  two  more  warriors  appeared  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  then  four,  six,  then  a  full 
dozen.  Whooping  and  yelling,  they 
signaled  to  others  out  of  sight  below  the 
hill.  Then,  firing  their  rifles  at  the 
troopers,  they  quirted  their  ponies  into  a 
gallop  and  disappeared  below  the  hill. 

The  general  turned  in  his  saddle,  ex- 
citement blazing  out  of  his  face.  "Bat- 
talion, draw  pistols!  !  !"The  command 
was  taken  and  repeated  along  the  line. 
Gunmetal  slithered  on  well-oiled  leather 
as  the  six-shot  colt  revolvers  were  with- 
drawn from  their  holsters.  The  general 
reined  his  gelding  to  the  right,  the  whole 
command  swinging  with  him,  company 
commanders  and  guidons  to  the  front. 
The  column  now  faced  the  hill  from 
which  the  Sioux  had  disappeared. 

The  general  galloped  his  horse  to  the 
middle  of  the  line.  "Column,  forward, 
trot!"  The  command  swung  up  the  hill. 
"Column,  gallop! — charge!"  The  brassy 
notes  of  a  bugle  sounding  the  charge  rose 
above  the  clatter  of  galloping  horses — 
the  Seventh  at  its  glory! 
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The  charging  Seventh  swept  up  and 
over  the  hill  into  a  grassy  valley.  The 
hostile  village  lay  in  the  distance. 
Hunches  of  Indians  appeared  in  front  of 
the  column,  spinning  and  whirling  their 
ponies  and  howling  as  only  Indians  can 
howl.  A  great  rising  dust  cloud  was 
sighted  in  the  direction  of  the  village  as 
warriors  swarmed  to  meet  the  charging 
cavalry. 

The  cavalry  met  and  swept  through 
the  first  bunch  of  Indians,  firing  their 
colts  at  point  blank  range.  The  air  was 
filled  with  the  screams  of  wounded  horses. 
Warriors  were  swept  from  their  ponies  by 
slugs  from  the  .44's  of  the  Seventh.  Now 
Indians  were  on  all  sides  of  the  command, 
and  more  were  pouring  from  the  huge 
village. 

"My  Gawd,"  exclaimed  a  trooper, 
"they're  thicker  than  ticks  on  a  bufferlo." 
Hundreds  of  Indians  screeching  and  yell- 
ing like  demons  were  attacking  all  sides 
of  the  column.  The  air  was  thick  with 
arrows.  Terrible  Sioux  war  clubs  crash- 
ed against  troopers'  skulls.  Colts  buck- 
ed and  roared  in  cursing  troopers  hands, 
and  the  Indians  were  driven  off  for  a 
time. 

The  captain  of  A  Company  rode  up  to 
the  general  who  was  jacking  fresh  cart- 
ridges into  his  colt.  "General,  we'll  have 
to  fall  back.  Twenty  companies  couldn't 
break  through  those  Indians  and  reach 
the  village.  There  must  be  thousands  of 
them." 

The  general  gestured  with  his  hand. 
"Look  around  you — the  devils  have  us 
cut  off  on  all  sides.  We'll  have  to  make 
a  stand  here  and  wait  for  Major  Reno 
and  Benteen  to  help  us." 

"Dismount"  rolled  the  command  from 
company  to  company.  "Form  a  skirm- 
ish line,  in  a  circle,  horseholders  to  the 
center."  Every  fourth  man  took  the 
reins  of  the  other  three  men's  horses  and 


led  them  to  the  center  of  the  circle.  The 
other  men  knelt  on  the  ground  holding 
stubby  Spencer  carbines  in  their  hands. 
Cartridges  piled  up  on  the  ground.  The 
Indians  out  of  range  were  forming  for  the 
attack.  A  huge  buck,  magnificent  in  war- 
bonnet,  led  the  charge,  waving  a  rifle  over 
his  head. 

Gall  or  Crazy  Horse,  thought  the 
general.  The  charge  came  from  all  di- 
rections, converging  on  the  thin  circle  of 
blue  in  the  center.  An  Indian  charge  is  a 
magnificent  and  horrible  thing  to  see, 
hundreds  of  galloping  horses — bays, 
blacks,  roans,  duns,  paints,  horses  of  any 
color  imaginable  painted  as  horribly  as 
their  masters.  The  bodies  of  the  warriors 
glistened  with  paint — yellow  circles,  red 
stripes,  and  crazy  designs  only  an  Indian 
could  understand.  Black  hair  streaming 
behind  in  the  wind,  here  and  there  a  war- 
bonnet  or  badger  hair  roach,  the  sun 
flashing  on  tips  of  lances  and  rifle  barrels, 
bows  decorated  with  otter  fur,  shields 
covered  with  feathers — and  from  a  thous- 
and throats,  the  Sioux  war  whoop, 
"Aaaieee,  Aaaieee,  ya,  heeee!   !   !" 

The  troopers  were  shooting  as  fast  as 
they  could  load  and  fire.  Warriors 
tumbled  from  their  ponies  to  be  smashed 
to  oblivion  by  thousands  of  sharp,  crush- 
ing hoofs.  A  trooper  clutched  the  arrow 
in  his  throat,  sprang  up  and  fell  on  his 
face,  gurgling  out  his  life's  blood — curs- 
ing, crying,  sweating.  The  troopers  tried 
to  halt  the  red  avalanche,  but  on  and  on 
it  came.  The  horseholders  in  the  middle 
of  the  circle  now  abandoned  their  charges 
and  came  running  to  strengthen  the  falter- 
ing blue  line. 

"Got  to  turn  them  back!  Give  'em  all 
you've  got,  boys,"  shouted  the  general, 
emptying  his  revolver  into  the  red  horde. 
The  charging  Indians  swept  on  and  on, 
closer  and  closer,  troopers  and  Indians 
falling  like  flies.   A  trooper  gazed  stupid- 
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ly  at  the  hole  in  his  side.  This  couldn't  be  silence   fell   over  the  valley.    A  cavalry 

true!     It   was   a   horrible   dream.    Soon  guidon  wavered  and  fell  from  the  clutches 

he'd  wake  up  back  in  "A"  barracks  at  of  a  dead  hand.  The  dust  of  battle  slowly 

Fort  Lincoln,  and  his  pals  would  kid  him  settled  on  her  dead. 

about  this  crazy  dream.    The  red  mass 

swept  on  and  over.  The  few  troopers  still  "Our  hearts  so  stout  have  got  us  fame 

standing  were  cut   down   by   lance   and  For  soon  'tis  known  from  whence  we 

club;    the  polished  tip  of  a  Sioux  lance  came 

turned  red  as  it  bit  into  flesh.   A  trooper  Where  'er  we  go  they  dread  the  name 

shrieked   as  he  was  trampled  by  Sioux  Of  Garryowen  in  Glory."" 
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ponies.   Then  almost  immediately  a  great      *Custer's  7th  cavalry  battle  song 

TO  THE  CITIZEN  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY 

Margaret  Clarke 

Sing  Hosannas  to  the  great,  gray  god, 

The  billowing  folds  of  grit  and  dust, 

And  to  the  great,  black,  towers,  the  modern  Baal, 

Consuming  essences  of  earth  as  sacrifice 

To  satiate  its  blazing,  roaring  maw, 

And  spewing  forth  great  clouds  of  ash  and  smoke, 

The  worshiper's  reward — a  fit  return 

For  greed  and  lust,  and  sordid  striving 

After  gold — the  ultimate  of  life. 

Yes,  sing  in  praise,  in  great,  stone  piles 

Cemented  with  the  money  gained 

From  tearing  out  the  earth's  heart, 

A  man's  heart,  and  giving  in  return 

Only  a  heap  of  ashes, — cinders  red  and  glowing, — 

Useless  now, — thrown  back  upon  the  land 

To  kill  the  green  and  living  plants 

And  pollute  the  waters  of  majestic  streams. 

"The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple  .  .  ." 

The  temple  whose  great,  black  stones 

Are  held  up  by  bloody  beams  of  steel 

And  further  strengthened  by  layers  of  grimy  soot. 

Build  greater  piles  of  stone,  in  imitation 

Of  ancient  beauties,  the  product  of  purer  life, 

And  confine  within  their  hard,  cold  walls 

The  art  works  of  the  ages,  conceived 

In  the  minds  and  souls  of  greater  men 

Than  you  will  ever  know.  Raise  up 

All  this  as  a  bribe  to  greater  spirits, 

A  sop  to  conscience  in  return  for  peace 

In  gluttony.  And  let  the  black  pall 

Descend  over  all. 
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HEAVEN  UNDER  THE  FEET 


Peggy  Bennett 


AN  ESSAY  INSPIRED  BY  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 


My  dear 

This  letter  was  going  to  be  full  of  dis- 
heartening news,  for  my  whole  outlook 
on  life  had  been  dismally  centered  on 
Montreat  since  my  arrival  yesterday 
morning.  But  what  has  occurred  today 
has  changed  my  feelings  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  thinking 
— I  have  no  feelings,  and  what  I  am  a- 
bout  to  tell  you  may  seem  absurd  and 
trifling  to  you,  yet,  because  you  are  my 
friend,  I  beg  of  you  to  bear  with  me  as 
I  tell  you  of  my  adventure. 

Dinner  was  early  in  Alba  Hall,  and  I 
was  walking  alone  up  the  rocky  road  to 
my  dormitory,  which,  by  the  way,  is  lo- 
cated at  the  farthest  point  of  the  campus, 
much  to  my  annoyance.  I  stopped  per- 
haps halfway  up  and  looked  around.  On 
every  side  were  mountains,  leaning  to- 
ward me,  leering  at  me,  and  crowding 
me.  I  hated  them!  I  stood  there  and 
shook  my  fist  angrily  at  them.  A  very 
childish  impulse,  I  realize,  yet  those  were 
my  feelings,  childish  and  helpless.  As  I 
stood  there  in  my  confused  rage,  I  be- 
came conscious  of  a  soft  fluttering.  I 
turned  and  saw,  dipping  its  wings  in  the 
golden  sunlight;  a  bird.  He  came  near- 
er to  me  and  then  swiftly  retreated.  A- 
gain  he  approached  me,  chirping  softly. 
This  time  he  was  so  close  that  his  wing 
touched  my  cheek- — it  was  as  gentle  as  a 
breeze.  Then  this  lovely  bit  of  feather 
and  sunlight  darted  through  the  thick 
bushes  along  the  side  of  the  road.  Even 
though  he  was  hidden  from  my  sight,  I 
could  hear  him  singing,  and  knew  that 
he  was  still  close  by.  As  quickly  as  the 
bird  had  disappeared  I  ran  to  the  side 


of  the  road  and  plunged  through  the 
thicket. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  mad  im- 
pulse that  made  me  do  this,  or  that 
marvelous  unknown  that  makes  mankind 
act  without  knowing  why.  Nevertheless 
I  did  not  regret  it,  for  I  had  stepped  in- 
to a  wonderland.  I  had  walked  onto  a 
velvet  carpet  strewn  with  jewels  of  such 
beauty  as  to  dazzle  me.  A  king  would 
have  felt  very  much  at  home,  yet  more 
amazed  than  I,  for  the  setting  sun  had  an 
effect  upon  this  garden  of  loveliness  with 
which  even  the  land  of  make-believe 
could  not  begin  to  compete.  When  I 
gradually  came  back  to  my  senses,  I  saw 
my  little  friend  darting  ahead  of  me, 
flirting  with  a  stray  sunbeam  or  racing  a 
falling  leaf  to  the  ground.  He  was  a  gay 
little  chap,  and  seemed  to  be  begging  me 
to  follow  him.   I  could  not  resist. 

I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  came  to  a 
merry  little  stream,  dashing,  running 
gaily  over  rocks,  and  singing  a  mountain 
melody  with  a  sort  of  bubble  and  a  laugh. 
The  water  was  clear  and  seemed  to  be  on 
fire.  But  as  I  bent  closer  I  perceived 
that  the  bottom  was  covered  with  bits 
of  mica  which  were  reflecting  the  slowly 
setting  sun.  I  lingered  only  a  short  while, 
for  my  little  bird  still  called  me.  After 
crossing  the  stream  I  realized  that  I  was 
climbing  upward,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments the  path  became  more  rocky  and 
steep.  I  did  not  grow  tired,  nor  could  I 
stop,  for  each  rock  was  full  of  mica,  and 
the  one  ahead  seemed  more  beautiful 
than  the  others.  The  mica  on  the  ground 
and  the  vari-colored  trees  gave  the  moun- 
tainside an  enchanting  quality. 
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I  do  not  remember  how  long  I  climb- 
ed, but  again  I  came  upon  a  scene  of  sur- 
prise and  wonderment.  I  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  eminence,  and  a  moment 
later  the  sun  sank  quietly  behind  the 
mountains.  But  in  that  moment  I  saw  a 
dozen  scenes  played  with  the  sun  as  the 
spotlight.    Never  had  I  seen  such  glory! 

Being  exhausted,  I  sat  down  to  rest, 
and  evidently  1  fell  asleep,  for  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  it  was  dark,  and  a 
slender  moon  was  overhead. 

This  moon  revealed  an  object  that  I 
had  not  seen  before — a  cross.  It  was  set 
in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  sparkling  rocks, 
and  in  its  center  was  an  inscription. 
What  it  said  I  could  not  tell,  but  I  did 
not  need  to  know.  I  fell  upon  my  knees, 
and  with  bowed  head  I  prayed.  I  am 
ashamed  to  admit  this,  but  I  cannot  re- 
member having  prayed  since  I  was  a 
very  small  child.  I  stumbled  at  first, 
then  more  words  flowed  easily.  I  lifted 
my  head  and  cried  out  to  the  heavens, 
praising  Him  and  thanking  Him  for  send- 
ing His  little  messenger  across  my  path. 
I  cannot  describe  entirely  my  emotions 
at  that  moment,  yet  I  will  always  hold 
sacred  the  memory  of  how  my  love  for 
Him  and  His  world — beautiful,  surpris- 
ing, wonderful,  was  created. 

Noting  that  the  moon  was  quite  high 
in  the  sky,  I  looked  about  for  a  way  to 
return,  and  came  upon  an  opening  which 


seemed  to  extend  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  I  followed  this  path,  and 
after  a  few  minor  accidents,  I  found  my- 
self at  Anderson  Hall  on  the  edge  of  the 
campus.  I  walked  across  the  campus 
and  came  to  the  edge  of  Lake  Susan  I 
stood  on  the  bridge  and  looked  across. 
The  moon  cast  a  long  shaft  of  golden 
light  on  the  water  and  smiled  as  the  stars 
danced  with  the  tiny  waves  and  then 
tumbled  down  the  waterfalls  on  the  other 
side. 

There  were  no  lights  on  the  campus; 
only  the  millions  of  candles  overhead, 
yet  I  was  surefooted  and  lighthearted. 
Once  again  I  walked  from  Alba  Hall  up 
the  lonely  road,  and  once  again  I  stopped 
to  look  at  the  surrounding  mountains. 
But  this  time  I  did  not  shake  my  fist  and 
throw  my  feelings  upon  them,  for  they 
had  changed  completely.  I  could  hear 
the  mountain  stream,  now  singing  a  gentle 
lullaby,  while  the  mountains  whispered  to 
me  a  message — soft,  sweet,  and  comfort- 
ing. 

How  could  I  ever  have  felt  such  re- 
pugance  toward  this  bit  of  marvelous 
earth?  But  that  is  all  past  now,  and  I 
am  a  new  person.  A  quotation  from  a 
well  known  writer  best  expresses  my 
new  happiness. 

"Heaven  is  under  our  feet  as  well  as 
over  our  heads." 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 


JAZZ 

Continued  from  page  11 


musically  and  commercially.  Jazz  now 
became  generally  accepted  by  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Only  now  it  was  called 
"Swing,"  different  from  previous  jazz  in 
that  the  music  was  orchestrated,  with 
only  the  solos  ad  lib.   Lombardo,  Garber, 


and  all  the  rest  were  shoved  out  of  the 
picture. 

Goodman  remained  a  top  band  until  a- 
round  1945.  His  sidemen  have  included, 
in  the  eleven  year  span,  Bunny  Berigan, 
Pee  Wee  Irwin,  Harry  James,  and  Ziggy 
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Elman,  trumpets;  Red  Ballard  and  Lou 
McGarity,  trombones;  Art  Rollini,  Vido 
Musso,  Toots  Mondello,  and  George 
Auld,  saxes;  and  in  the  rhythm  section, 
Jess  Stacey,  Mel  Powell,  Art  Bernstein, 
Gene  Krupa,  and  the  late  Charlie 
Christian.  Arrangers  have  included 
Fletcher  Henderson,  and  Eddie  Sauter. 
Over  150  musicians  have  played  under 
B.  G.  The  "King  of  Swing,"  his  clarinet 
and  orchestra,  are  at  their  best  on  "King 
Porter  Stomp,"  "I've  Found  a  New 
Baby,"  "Good-bye,"  "Sometimes  I'm 
Happy,"  "Solo  Flight,"  (featuring  Charlie 
Christian,  guitar),  Mendelssohn's  "Spring 
Song,"  "Jersey  Bounce"  and  "Superman," 
(featuring  Cootie  Williams,  trumpet). 

B.  G.  is  equally  noted  for  his  small 
groups.  The  Goodman  Trio,  with  Benny 
on  clarinet,  Teddy  Wilson  on  piano,  and 
Gene  Krupa  on  drums,  do  fine  on  "Body 
and  Soul,"  and  "Tiger  Rag."  The  Quartet, 
with  Lionel  Hampton  added  on  vibra- 
phone, give  their  unusual  treatment  to 
"Stompin'  at  the  Savoy,"  and  "Dinah." 
The  personnel  of  the  Sextet  of  the  forties 
varied  with  almost  every  waxing  session. 
This  was  one  of  his  best  groups  as  "Air 
Mail  Special,"  "Flying  Home,"  "I  Got 
Rhythm,"  and  "After  You've  Gone"  will 
prove. 

The  Dorsey  Brothers'  Orchestra  was 
doing  fine  until  1935,  when  they  broke 
up  as  a  result  of  one  of  their  many  argu- 
ments. With  their  own  bands,  Tommy 
did  much  better  than  Jimmy.  T.  D.'s 
trombone  is  outstanding  on  his  theme 
"I'm  Getting  Sentimental  Over  You," 
"Song  of  India,"  and  "Well,  Get  It!" 

The  late  Bunny  Berigan  was  probably 
the  greatest  trumpet  player  of  the 
'thirties,  if  not  of  all  times.  "I  Can't  Get 
Started,"  his  theme,  and  "The  Prisoner's 
Song"  should  be  in  everybody's  collection. 
This  coupling  is  my  prize  disc. 

Dixieland    jazz    continued    with    Bob 


Crosby's  Orchestra,  and  combo,  "The 
Bobcats."  Try  his  waxings  of  "South 
Rampart  Street  Parade"  and  "March  of 
the  Bobcats." 

Another  top  orchestra  was  Glenn 
Miller's.  He  played  a  more  commercial 
swing.  His  arrangements  of  "In  the 
Mood",  '<|Little  Brown  Jug,"  "Moon- 
light Serenade,"  and  "Bugle  Call  Rag," 
will  live  forever.  Glenn  went  into  the 
Army  as  an  officer  during  the  war,  and 
was  reported  missing  in  December  1944. 
Since  then,  tenor  saxman  Tex  Beneke  has 
taken  over,  not  so  successfully  from  the 
hot  standpoint. 

The  orchestras  of  Artie  Shaw  ("Begin 
the  Beguine"),  Harry  James  ("Trumpet 
Blues"),  Gene  Krupa  ("Lover"),  Will 
Bradley  ("Down  the  Road  A  Piece"), 
Les  Brown  ("Leap  Frog"),  Woody 
Herman  ("Blue  Flame"),  and  Charlie 
Barnet  ("Cherokee"),  also  bear  mention- 
ing, along  with  their  best  records,  as  out- 
standing white  groups. 

The  colored  bands  of  this  period  were 
equally  important  and  equally  great. 
Duke  Ellington,  a  native  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  stands  out  far  above  the  rest.  In 
1923  he  led  a  band  known  as  the  Wash- 
ingtonians;  next  came  the  Kentucky 
Club  Orchestra,  but  it  was  December 
1927  that  Ellington  blossomed  forth  in- 
to full  maturity.  Since  that  time  his 
band  has  been  a  leader,  ever  progressive, 
and  even  now  rates  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  land.  Through  the  years  the  Duke 
has  maintained  an  almost  never  chang- 
ing line-up  of  sidemen,  including  Johnny 
Hodges,  Otto  Hardwick,  Ben  Webster, 
Barney  Bigard,  and  Harry  Carney, 
reeds;  Cootie  Williams,  Rex  Stewart, 
and  Ray  Nance,  trumpets;  Juan  Tizol 
and  Lawrence  Brown,  trombones;  Fred 
Guy,  guitar;  Billy  Taylor,  Hayes  Alvis, 
and  Wellman  Braud,  basses;  and  Sonny 
Continued  on  page  30 
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STILL  NIGHT 

Margaret  Clarke 

I  lie  waiting  for  sleep — 
Sleep  that  won't  come  to  me, 

Because  I  haven't  the  soft  fingers  of  breeze  to  smooth  my  brow, 
mjNor  the  sound  of  rain  to  hush  and  lull  me  into  slumber. 
i\ibt  even  moonlight  sifts  into  my  room, 
To  weaken  the  dull  pressure  of  night. 

The  stillness  seeps  in  and  penetrates  my  brain, 
Hypnotizing  it,  and  focusing  it  on  stillness, 
Stillness  and  the  vacancy  of  time  and  space. 

I  feel  that  I  lie  awaiting  an  operation — 

The  ether  has  blackened  my  eyes  and  blurred  my  hearing 

So  that  all  sounds  are  far  away  and  meaningless, 

And  my  lungs  pull  upon  air  sickened  with  the  weight  of  ether. 

I  am  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep,  still  ocean — 

So  far  down  that  light  is  quenched  and  all  sound  is  dead; 

Miles  of  black,  still  water  press  down  upon  me. 

This  is  not  night — 

This  is  eternity! 

This  is  the  infinite,  immovable  time  asserting  itself, 

Showing  me  that  it  neither  moves  nor  grows  old. 

Time  doesn't  pass  us — 

We  pass  time. 

And  yet  we  do  not  escape  it, 

Because  time  is  limitless. 

We  merely  pass  along  its  face, 

Measuring  it  out  to  determine  the  speed  of  our  existence. 
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WORLD  RECOVERY 


Sara  Lee  Street 


WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  TO  ME 


FARM  STRIKES  in  Italy— shipping 
strikes  in  France — black  markets 
rampant  all  over  Europe.  Is  this 
America's  responsibility?  Why  should 
my  country  be  concerned  with  these 
chaotic  conditions?  Just  what  does  world 
recovery  mean  to  this  country  and  to 
me? 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  seeing 
the  rest  of  the  world  through  the  period 
of  reconstruction  is  important  not  only 
to  the  other  nations  but  it  is  essential  to 
our  own  national  well-being.  Our 
economy  is  too  closely  tied  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  allow  us  to  continue  to 
prosper  while  other  countries  flounder 
in  the  ruins  of  war's  devastation. 

After  World  War  I  we  followed  an 
isolation  policy,  which  we  had  found  to 
be  effective  after  other  wars.  Such  a 
policy,  however,  proved  disastrous  when 
it  resulted  in  another  even  more  destruct- 
ive World  War.  One  of  our  chief  aims  in 
entering  the  last  war  was  to  keep  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  Today  demo- 
cratic prerogatives  are  endangered  by  the 
threat  of  economic  chaos.  Unless  this 
country  goes  to  the  world's  aid  now,  we 
may  be  responsible  for  destroying  every- 
thing we  have  fought  so  hard  to  preserve. 

Physical  recovery  is  the  first  task  be- 
fore us.  No  matter  how  high  one's  ideals 
may  be,  if  he  is  suffering  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  other  problems  are  of  little 
concern  to  him.  Hungry  men  cannot 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  re- 
building their  nation,  nor  are  they  apt  to 
care  what  kind  of  government  they  have. 
The  law  of  self-preservation  still  remains 


the  first  law  of  nature.  Food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  must  be  provided  for  them  be- 
fore they  can  be  expected  to  have  the 
strength  and  will  to  solve  their  problems. 

What  does  physical  world  recovery 
mean  to  this  country  and  to  me?  Our 
country  is  supposedly  a  Christian  nation. 
Our  forefathers  came  here  seeking  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  even  the  coins  we 
spend  bear  the  motto;  "In  God  We 
Trust."   The  Bible  tells  us— 

"Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father;  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world: 

"Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him 
saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an 
hungered  and  fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and 
gave  thee  drink? 

"When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and 
took  thee  in?  or  naked  and  clothed  thee? 

"Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in 
prison,  and  came  unto  thee? 

"And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say 
unto  them:  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  these  my  brethern,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me." 

How  can  we  then  have  any  rest  or 
peace  at  all  until  we  feed  the  starving, 
clothe  the  naked,  and  minister  to  the  sick 
all  over  the  world!  These  are  the  inno- 
cent who  are  suffering,  babies  who  have 
never  tasted  fresh  milk,  boys  and  girls 
whose  little  wasted  bodies  are  consumed 
by  rickets  and  tuberculosis,  shivering 
youngsters  clad  in  scanty  attire,  families 
existing  like  animals  in  caves  and  rude 
shelters,  with  little  or  no  coal  or  fuel  to 
combat  the  long  hard  winter  months.  To- 
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day  in  Europe  three  times  as  many 
babies  die  of  malnutrition  as  did  before 
the  war.  Adults'  resistance  is  so  low  that 
men  sometimes  faint  after  only  two  hours 
work.  Hungry  people  are  desperate 
people.  History  shows  that  when  people 
get  hungry  enough,  they  will  trade  their 
birthright  of  freedom  for  the  dictator's 
"mess  of  pottage."  This  is  the  time  to 
practice  what  we  believe. 

The  needy  countries  cannot  expect  to 
lean  on  the  United  States  indefinitely, 
therefore  the  next  task  should  be  helping 
those  countries  to  help  themselves.  Unless 
the  world  gains  economic  recovery,  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  other  American 
ideals  will  be  seriously  threatened.  Not 
only  is  an  economically  healthy  world 
likely  to  be  a  peaceful  world,  but  tolerable 
standards  of  living  are  the  minimum 
essentials  for  the  survival  and  growth  of 
democracy  which  it  is  this  country's 
policy  to  sponsor. 

When  the  cities  of  the  world  are  re- 
built, when  farms  begin  to  produce,  and 
when  international  trade  begins  to  flour- 
ish, then  we  will  realize  what  economic  re- 
covery means  to  each  one  of  us  individual- 
ly, more  sugar  at  lower  prices,  coffee, 
bananas,  spices,  rubber,  oil,  and  other 
products  on  the  market  that  we  have  been 
sorely  missing  because  of  the  world's 
economic  depression. 


Spiritual  recovery  is  to  be  expected 
after  physical  and  economic  recovery  are 
established.  When  man's  essential  needs 
have  been  provided  for,  and  he  can  see  a 
ray  of  hope  and  opportunity  for  better  liv- 
ing in  the  future,  then  he  may  evidence 
some  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 
nation.  What  are  the  faults  of  his  present 
form  of  government?  How  can  they  be 
improved?  As  he  seeks  the  answers  to 
these  and  other  problems  he  will  look 
especially  to  those  countries  which  were 
able  and  willing  to  help  him  in  his  hour 
of  distress. 

Just  as  we  plunge  to  the  rescue  of  des- 
pairing people  now,  just  so  much  will  they 
be  encouraged  to  pattern  their  ideals  of 
government  after  ours.  Now  is  the  time 
for  America  to  act  on  her  principles  of 
democracy  for  all,  and  to  prove  that  this 
nation  can  be  a  beacon  of  light  to  those 
who  are  seeking  help. 

Since  we  believe  it  to  be  true  that  our 
nation's  welfare  and  our  personal  wel- 
fare are  dependent  on  the  recovery  of 
war-ridden  nations,  let  us  exert  our  ut- 
most influence  toward  the  end  of  restor- 
ing the  good  things  of  this  life  to  those 
who  are  now  wallowing  in  the  slough  of 
despondency.  Our  prayer  shall  be  that 
all  nations  "under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom." 


THE  SEA 

Mary  Jane  Martin 

She  rushes  to  the  jagged  rocks, 
Dashes  about  them,  breaks,  retreats; 
Regenerates;  and  then 
Her  frenzied  play  repeats. 


And  yet  where  sands  are  white  from  heat 
She  soothes  them  with  a  firm  caress. 
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"THE  LORD  IN  PRAYER" 

Herbert  Bohn  Devries 

I  pray  by  all  that  is  divinely  holy, 
by  all  that  is  to  Me  intrusted, 
That,  that  which  I  created, 

to  which  I  gave  existence  and  life, 
to  which  I  gave  beauty,  pride, 
and  Death, 
Will  forever  strive  toward  Me, 

ever-resisting  that  which  desecrates  Me, 
That  the  inorganic  to  which  I  gave  animacy 
Will  work,  play,  weep,  laugh  as  one, 
Will  never  lament  or  bewail  his 

brother's  right, 
For  is  it  not  so:  that  those  which  a  Maker  creates 
Are  never  different,  but  all  the  same 

while  He  Who  designs  them  is  omnipotent? 
And  do  not  all  with  flaws  have  perfections 

above  those  of  the  flawless? 
Likewise  I  pray  especially  that  all  who  exist 

and  do  not  live 
May  become  pure,  clean,  fresh  in  My  sight, 
For  who  can  live  without  tasting  my  creatures 

of  bread  and  wine? 
May  all  those  who  tantalize,  torment,  and  covet 
Be  taught,  finally,  to  help,  yield,  and  praise, 
So  that  not  only  I,  the  God,  may  revel  in  My  creations, 
But  that  likewise  My  creations 

may  live  with  Me  and  their  brethren 
In  love,  charity,  mercy,  and  divine  hope. 

Amen. — 

JAZZ 

Continued  from  page  26 

Greer,  drums.   Ellington  plays  the  piano.  Almost  all  were  composed  by  himself. 
Billy   Strayhor/i   has   been   his   arranger         Other  leading  colored  swing  bands  in- 

for  a  number  of  years.   The  Duke's  best  elude     Count      Basie      ("One     O'clock 

wax,  listed  chronologically,  includes  "East  Jump"),  Coleman  Hawkins  ("Body  and 

St.     Louis    Toodle-Oo"     (1927),     "The  Soul"),   Jimmy   Lunceford    ("Margie"), 

Mooche,"      (1928),      "Mood      Indigo,"  and  Lionel  Hampton  ("Flying  Home"). 

(1930),    "Caravan,"    and    "Reminiscing  A  multitude  of  platters  is  available  by 

In    Tempo,"    (1938),    "Warm   Valley,"  all. 
(1940),    and    "Transblucency,"    (1944).  Fats   Waller  was   one  of   the  world's 
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outstanding  pianists.    He  got  jazz  sounds  drums. 

from  the  organ  and  celeste,  as  well  as  Three  albums  give  a  general  picture  of 

the  piano.    Waller  wrote  "Honeysuckle  swing.     They    are    the    "Five    Feet    of 

Rose,"  and  "Ain't  Misbehavin'."  Swing,"  "Up  Swing,"  and  "Symposium  of 

Boogie   Woogie   lay   in   the   hands   of  Swing".   The  last  is  by  far  the  best. 

Pete  Johnson,  Meade  Lux  Lewis,  Albert  Next  comes  Modern  Jazz,  but  you'll 

Ammons,  and  Mary  Lou  Williams.  have  to  wait  a  while  for  that.    It,  along 

The   average  band   of   the  swing   era  with  vocalists,  personal  contacts,  and  the 

consisted  of  four  trumpets,  three  trom-  future  of  jazz,  will  be  discussed  in  the 

bones,    four    or    five    saxes,    and    four  second  part  of  this  article,  appearing  in 

rhythm,   being  piano,   bass,   guitar,   and  the  next  issue. 

TOMORROW,  NOT  FOR  ME 

Kay  Dominy 

Cool  water 

Felt  on  my  ankles 

And  heavy  against  my  body. 

It  swirls 

Over  my  head  and  against  my 

Face. 

Look  up.    The  sun  shines 

The  crystal  surface. 

Sunbeams  dance, 

Round  disks  of 

Light 

Make  me  dizzy. 

Close  my  eyes. 

It's  better. 

Breathe,  no  air,  only  pressure. 

My  chest  is  heavy,  aches. 

That  throbbing, 

The  cold  against  my  head. 

It  tugs  at  my  hair; 

It  chaffs  my  lips. 

Helpless 

Against  God's  sea — 

His  power. 

Lost  in  fear,  my  thoughts  roam 

Pushed  by  dread,  wild. 

Tomorrow,  not  for  me. 

They 

Will  wake  in  loneliness.   I'm  gone. 

Blackness,  the  sinking  heart, 

One  breath, 

I  am  dead. 
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REFUGE 


Richard  Van  Lier 


A  WORD-PICTURE— 


THE  storm  clouds  rushed,  fiend  driven, 
in  silent  heights  above  the  moor. 
Allyn  drew  his  greatcoat  closer  and  lean- 
ed against  the  chill,  dry  night-wind  which 
wailed  thinly  across  the  grey  flatland  as 
though  breathed  through  the  teeth  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  The  long  grass  which 
bent  to  the  moan  of  the  wind  grew  in 
hummocks  like  the  hair  of  the  dead,  and 
as  the  clouds  tumbled  and  built  in  sound- 
less, awful  grandeur  above  him,  Allyn 
suddenly  knew  that  once  more  evil  rode 
the  dark,  cutting  blast. 

He  had  lived  too  long  amid  this  deso- 
lation, had  seen  too  much.  He  had  watch- 
ed the  dim,  grim  glows  writhe  in  patterns 
on  the  lonely  flat,  had  shuddered  as  the 
darker  shapes  crept  on  apace,  horror  sil- 
houetted for  an  instant  over  some  grass- 
tangled  rise  against  some  lowering,  near- 
night  sky.  He  alone  knew  what  only  few 
suspect  as  they  wake,  screaming,  from  a 
nightmare  ...  a  nightmare  which  is  a 
fear-maddened  soul's  reaction  to  some- 
thing which  stands  unseen  by  the  bed- 
side. 

The  man  thrust  his  clenched  fists  deep- 
er into  his  pockets  and  moved  on,  his  eyes 
on  the  ground.  It  might  not  be  well  to 
look  up.  His  jaw  tightened  as  he  fought 
the  fear — the  fear  that  seemed  to  ride  his 
shoulders — the  instinctive  horror  that 
plastered  a  cold,  wet  cloth  to  his  back. 
He  had  felt  it  many  times,  always  with- 
out assurance  in  himself  that  he  could 
conquer  it  .  .  .  and  he  was  doubly,  death- 
ly afraid  that  mindless,  gibbering  terror 
out  here  in  the  open  would  be  as  blood 


in  a  shark-filled  sea. 

"Courage,"  he  forced  himself  to  think. 

"Don't  go  funk  now  .  .  .  the  house  is 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  .  .  .  'are  we 
down-'earted?  Nooo!  .  .  .  funny  what 
you  think  of  .  .  .  'God  save  the  Kjng'  .  .  . 
funny  what  you  .  .  .  keep  thinking  those 
little  things  and  you  won't  be  .  .  .  oh, 
Lord,  I'm  scared!"  grimly,  then,  "Only 
a  hundred  yards  .  .  ." 

And,  abruptly,  the  little  earthen  hut 
was  there  and  Allyn,  in  a  weak  ecstasy 
of  joy,  had  unlocked  the  door,  entered, 
and  barred  his  entrance  tightly. 

It  was  dark  in  the  hut,  too,  but  it  was 
a  different  darkness  ...  a  warm,  homely, 
pleasant  darkness  which  seemed  some- 
how safe  and  secure,  and  which  was  soon 
dispelled  by  the  even  more  pleasant  glow 
of  the  fire.  The  ruddy  flames  built  a 
brown  and  bronze  world  of  their  own 
within  the  little  room,  and  Allyn  sipped 
his  re-warmed  broth  contentedly,  caring 
naught  for  the  eldritch  moor-night  out- 
side. 

For  here  was  a  refuge  from  the  evil,  he 
mused.  Here  the  oft-punctuated  roar  of 
the  fire  was  a  comforting  sound,  unlike 
the  similar  noise  that  came  with  certain 
of  the  shapes  of  the  night,  and  which  was 
an  echo  of  their  origin.  Here  was  food, 
warmth,  and  relaxation;  within  the  four 
walls  of  his  hut  were  all  the  pleasures  of 
life,  natural  life  itself.  Here  indeed 
might  he  find  haven. 

He  drew  closer  to  the  fire,  relaxed,  and 
his  eyelids  closed.  And  the  thing  that  had 
been  squatting  in  the  corner  sprang. 
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NATURALLY  I  DON'T  DATE  GIRLS 


Carroll  Weedon 


INTRODUCING  AN  INTERESTING  CHARACTER  WHO  HAD  THE 
ANSWER  TO  THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  PROBLEM— ALMOST— 


I  got  along  fine  without  girls  in  my  life, 
till  I  hit  third  year  high,  and  then  I  got 
tangled  up  with  dames.  But  of  all  the 
cockeyed  things,  it  was  my  mother  who 
started  the  whole  trouble. 

It  was  a  Friday  afternoon  after  school; 
I  got  home  with  nothing  more  serious  on 
my  mind  than  latching  onto  some  food. 
I  had  a  hunk  of  gingerbread,  half  a  pie, 
and  some  milk  spread  out  on  the  kitchen 
table,  when  my  mother  turned  up. 

"Hi,"  I  said.  "This  was  an  awful 
small  pie,  Mom." 

"Hello,  Bill,"  said  my  mother.  She 
looked  the  pie  over — what  was  left  of  it; 
then  she  sat  down  across  from  me  at  the 
table. 

"Bill,"  she  said,  "don't  you  know  any 
nice  girls?" 

"What  do  you  mean  nice?"  I  asked 
suspiciously. 

"There's  a  new  girl  in  town,"  she  said- 

"We  got  too  many  girls  here  now,"  I 
told  her. 

"You  might  like  this  new  girl,"  my 
mother  said.  "I  told  her  mother  that 
you'd  be  over  some  evening." 

"Hey,"  I  said,  through  the  gingerbread. 
"Now  hold  on,  Mom." 

Mother  kept  right  on  going. 

"Her  name  is  Winifred." 

"Winifred?"  I  repeated  startled.  "Do 
you  mean  fish-face?" 

She  sighed,  and  I  ate  some  more  pie. 
"Bill,"  she  said,  "we've  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  you."  She  said  I  was  too  old 
to  racket  around.  She  said  that  I  had  to 
get  some  poise. 

"What  would  I  do  with  it?"  I  wanted 


to  know. 

"I  looked  in  on  the  last  school  party," 
she  told  me —  "and  were  you  dancing? 
No.  You  were  standing  over  by  the  wall, 
like  a  lump." 

"Good  grief,"  I  said.  "Dancing? 
Dancing  is  just  plain  icky." 

"You'd  better  decide  which  girl  you're 
going  to  take  to  the  party  tomorrow 
night,"  Mother  told  me  firmly.  "Unless 
you  want  me  to  arrange  it  with 
Winifred." 

"Now  you're  trying  threats  and  black- 
mail," I  said  gloomily.  "Winifred  is  out. 
Lemme  chew  on  this  for  a  while,  Mom, 
huh?"  and  I  went  out  on  the  front  steps. 

I  hadn't  been  sitting  out  there  more'n 
five  minutes  before  Peg  popped  out  of 
her  house  across  the  street.  Funny,  the 
way  she  always  keeps  turning  up,  one 
time  and  another.  But  I  don't  mind  Peg, 
she's  the  only  sensible  girl  in  town.  She 
wears  blue  jeans,  except  in  school.  And 
her  hair  is  in  braids. 

"Hey  there,"  yelled  Peg  across  the 
street  at  me. 

"Hey,"  I  yelled  back. 

Peg  came  on  over  as  usual.  She's  fif- 
teen, only  a  year  younger  than  me. 

"You  look  sunk,"  Peg  said  to  me  as 
she  sat  down  two  steps  below  me. 

"I  am  sunk,"  I  answered  bitterly. 
"Mom  sprung  one  on  me — girls — girls 
and  polite  manners." 

Peg  swiveled  around  to  look  at  me.  A 
queer  look  streaked  across  her  face,  and 
was  gone  before  I  doped  it  out. 

"I've  got  to  take  a  girl  to  the  school 
party  tomorrow  night,"  I  said.    "I've  got 
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to  take  some  creep  and  dance  with  her 
even." 

"I've  never  been  to  a  school  party," 
Peg  said  slowly.  "My  mother  won't  let 
me  go  by  myself." 

"You  haven't  missed  a  thing,"  I  as- 
sured her.  I  sat  there  for  a  while,  not 
talking.  That's  one  good  thing  about 
Peg.  When  I  shut  up,  she  keeps  still — 
very  surprising  for  a  girl.  Most  of  them 
are  always  running  off  at  the  mouth, 
yakity-yak.  I  looked  Peg  over  from  a 
new  angle.  She  wasn't  much  to  look  at, 
and  the  other  girls  called  her  a  tomboy, 
and  she  certainly  couldn't  dance  in  her 
blue  jeans.  But  heck,  she  was  a  girl, 
wasn't  she? 

"Peg,"  I  said,  "want  to  look  that  party 
over  tomorrow  night?"  She  spun  around 
so  fast,  I  decided  she  really  was  curious 
enough  to  go.  Her  eyes  were  so  big  with 
surprise,  they  filled  up  her  whole  face. 

"You  mean  go  with  you?"  she  asked 
carefully. 

"Why  not  "  I  said,  "not  a  real  date, 
naturally  I  don't  date  girls.  But  I'll  take 
you  to  the  party  to  satisfy  my  mother. 
Then  I'll  duck  off  and  chew  the  fat  with 
some  of  the  guys,  and  then  I'll  drift  back 
to  the  party  and  take  you  home.  How's 
that?" 

Her  face  seemed  to  be  mixed  up;  but 
she  said  quickly,  "That'll  be  swell,  Bill." 

When  I  went  into  dinner,  I  told  mom 
that  I  was  taking  Peg  to  the  party.  The 
next  evening  when  I  went  over  to  Peg's 
house  to  collect  her,  I  had  my  fingers 
crossed.  I'd  better  be  careful,  or  Peg 
would  maybe  think  I  was  taking  her  on 
a  real  date.  Then  she'd  expect  more 
dates,  and  life  would  be  a  mess — only 
Peg  was  pretty  sensible  for  a  girl,  so 
maybe  she  didn't  like  dates  any  more 
than  I  did. 

She  was  ready  and  waiting  for  me  on 
her  porch,  and  she  looked  all  right,  with 
some  kind  of  dress  on  like  girls  wear  for 
Sundays,  and  her  pigtails  all  smooth,  and 


slippers  on  instead  of  loafers.  She  didn't 
look  much  different  from  usual,  only 
cleaner. 

"Glad  you  didn't  get  all  frilled  up,"  I 
told  her.  Peg  gave  me  a  queer  question- 
ing look. 

"I  don't  have  a  real  party  dress,"  she 
said.    "I  spent  the  money  for  a  bicycle." 

"A  sound  idea,"  I  said.  We  hit  the 
sidewalk,  and  across  the  way,  I  could  see 
my  mother  watching  from  behind  the 
parlor  curtains,  so  I  switched  round  Peg 
so  I  was  walking  on  the  outside. 

"Do  I  look  all  right?"  Peg  asked  me, 
sounding  kind  of  worried. 

"Why  not?"  I  said.  You're  no  glamour 
puss,  but  your  face  is  clean."  She  didn't 
seem  any  happier,  so  I  said  some  more. 
"You  look  all  right,  Peg.  After  all 
you're  just  going  to  this  thing  because 
you're  curious  about  it.,  aren't  you?" 

"O.  K.,"  Peg  said.  The  rest  of  the  way 
we  didn't  bother  to  talk,  as  usual.  We 
got  to  the  gym  where  the  school  parties 
are  always  put  on,  and  you  could  hear 
the  noise  a  block  off.  Maybe  the  school 
band  is  a  little  ragged,  but  you  can't  beat 
'em  for  noise.  We  went  up  the  steps,  and 
over  to  the  front  door.  That  was  where 
Peg  grabbed  my  arm. 

"Bill,"  she  said,  "are  you — are  you  go- 
ing to  be  gone  all  evening?" 

"Why  not?"  I  said.  "That  was  our 
deal,  wasn't  it?  I  had  to  take  a  girl,  and 
you  wanted  to  see  the  party." 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"I'll  shoot  you  in  the  door,"  I  told  her, 
"so  everybody  will  see  you  and  then  ycu 
can  find  some  girls  to  hang  around  with." 
I  took  her  inside.  "Go  hitch  yourself  on- 
to them,"  I  told  her.  She  gave  me  a  wild 
look  and  then  swung  around  and  march- 
ed over  to  the  bunch  I'd  pointed  out. 

There  were  a  couple  of  fellows  who 
didn't  go  to  the  party,  and  one  of  them 
wangled  his  family's  car,  and  we  drove 
over  to  the  next  town  and  fooled  around 
there.    I  got  back  to  the  gym  before  the 
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party  busted  up,  and  collected  Peg.  1 
found  her  sitting  in  a  chair  over  toward 
the  back  of  the  gym. 

"Hi,"  I  said.  "Let's  go."  So  she  got 
her  coat  and  came  along. 

Peg  came  out  of  her  house  the  next 
morning,  as  I  was  going  to  school.  We 
walked  along,  not  talking  much,  but 
everything  felt  all  right. 

"Bill,"  she  said  suddenly,  "are  you 
taking  me  to  the  dance  the  juniors  are 
giving?" 

"Why,  I  hadn't  started  planning,"  I 
said,  kinda  thoughtfully. 

Peg  walked  along  a  few  steps.  "I 
thought  maybe  the  dance  was  part  of 
the  deal  we  have,"  she  said.  "Only  I 
wanted  to  know,  because  Jim  Beale  ask- 
ed me  to  the  dance." 

"Jim?"  I  repeated,  startled.  Now 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  Jim,  only  he 
just  isn't  good  enough  for  Peg. 

Peg  nodded.    "Shall  I  go  with  Jim?" 

"No,"  I  told  her,  "you're  going  with 
me." 

"All  right,"  Peg  said,  and  she  was 
smiling.  For  no  reason  at  all  I  started 
whistling.  Well,  anyhow,  the  night  of 
the  dance  came  along,  and  my  mother 
was  in  such  a  dither  you'd  have  thought 
she  was  going  herself. 

She  coaxed  Dad  to  let  me  wear  his  tux, 
and  it  fitted  pretty  well,  too.  Then  she 
gave  me  a  little  white  box. 

"What's  this?"  I  asked. 

"Flowers  for  Peg,"  she  said. 

"Heck,  I  never  give  her  flowers,"  I 
said. 

But  it  wasn't  a  bad  idea,  now  they 
were  all  bought,  so  I  took  them  along. 

I  went  across  the  street,  and  rang 
Peg's  doorbell.  Her  dad  let  me  in,  gave 
me  the  glad  hand,  and  told  me  she'd  be 
right  down.  So  I  was  standing  in  the  hall 
when  Peg  came  down  the  stairs.  I  tell 
you  my  knees  sagged,  I  was  so  stunned. 
Dream  Queen,  I  thought.  My  dream 
queen. 


"Peg,"  I  said,  and  my  voice  went 
somewhere  and  left  me. 

"Hello,  Bill,"  she  said  softly,  stepping 
close  to  me. 

"What  have  you  done  to  yourself?"  I 
managed  to  ask  her. 

She  grinned  and  just  for  an  instant  I 
saw  the  old  Peg.  "I  didn't  want  to  look 
as  if  I  was  dressed  for  school,"  she  said. 

"You  don't,"  I  said.  "Take  it  from  me, 
you  don't."  I  gave  her  the  flowers  and 
we  started  for  the  dance.  Well,  I  got  a- 
round  the  floor  with  her  exactly  once,  be- 
fore somebody  cut  in  and  from  then  on  it 
was  a  rat  race. 

Once  in  a  while,  1  danced  with  that 
Winifred  that  my  mother  told  me  about, 
and  she  was  a  drip,  all  right.  By  the 
time  the  evening  was  over,  I  realized  that 
Peg  was  more  than  a  success.  She  was 
a  good  egg  too — the  same  old  Peg.  She 
had  saved  the  last  dance  for  me  straight 
with  no  cutting  in. 

Peg  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I'm  going  to 
have  dates  now,  myself.  I  mean,  quite 
a  lot  of  boys  have  asked  me  tonight." 

I  looked  down  at  her,  all  new  and  shin- 
ing and  happy,  and  I  wondered  how  I'd 
been  so  dumb  about  Peg  for  so  long.  I 
steered  her  toward  the  door,  and  out  in- 
to the  long  hall,  which  was  chilly  but 
empty. 

"Look  here,  Peg,"  I  said,  "I've  been 
plenty  dumb.  I  like  you  this  way,  but  I 
liked  you  before,  only  I  didn't  know  it. 
Peg,  how  about  keeping  our  practicing 
on  dates  just  between  ourselves?  I  guess 
we've  been  having  real  dates  all  along, 
Peg,"  I  said. 

"They  were  real  for  me,"  said  Peg. 

Right  then,  I  knew  that  was  the  minute 
to  kiss  her,  and  I  did,  and  she  didn't 
push  me  away. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  helped.  I 
guess  that's  one  thing  a  guy  doesn't  need 
any  advice  about  from  his  mother.  I  was 
on  my  own  and  I  knew  it.  And  I  felt 
swell. 
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Dick  Roelofs 


INTRODUCTION 


It  is  January,  the  beginning  of  the  last 
year  in  this  half  of  the  century.  This 
month  is  of  considerable  historical  im- 
portance. This  is  the  first  time  a  copy  of 
the  Penman  has  been  marked  No.  2 — if 
you  will  remember,  there  was  only  one 
issue  in  Volume  I,  causing  it  to  be  ra- 
ther skinny. 

In  October  we  gave  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  struggles  a  magazine  experi- 
ences in  getting  established.  Last  year, 
and  in  October,  to  some  extent,  we  were 
leaning  heavily  on  the  backlog  of  good 
material  built  up  over  the  previous  year. 

This  time  however,  it's  mostly  new 
work.  This  comes  in  two  varieties:  "as- 
signed" which  is  done  under  teacher-  pres- 
sure, and  "spontaneous",  done  by  stu- 
dents who  write  for  their  own  pleasure 
and  turn  in  their  work  on  their  own. 

Our  staff  is  set  up  to  screen  out  the 
best  in  four  separate  categories:  short 
stories,  poetry,  essays,  and  features  (work 
done  by  teachers,  alumnae,  and  guest 
writers).    Of  these,  features  are  perhaps 


the  hardest  to  find,  poetry  the  hardest 
to  understand,  and  essays  most  likely  to 
turn  out  badly.  Since  short  stories  are 
the  most  popular,  the  members  of  the 
short  story  committee  simply  work  like 
dogs .  .  .  and  often  emerge  from  piles  of 
manuscripts  with  sad  expressions  like 
hounds,  for  adolescent  writing  seems  to 
run  to  morbidity  in  these  post-war  years. 

That's  how  the  job  of  getting  out  an 
issue  is  begun.  If  you're  interested,  we'll 
continue  this  sort  of  discussion  in  future 
issues,  so  that  finally  you'll  have  an  idea 
of  how  the  magazine  is  put  together. 

This  issue  has  a  few  changes  in  form . . 
we'll  try  not  to  get  in  a  rut  as  far  as  in- 
side layout  is  concerned.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  noticed  the  spaces  for  au- 
tographs in  the  back  of  the  magazine  last 
fall,  but  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  For  those  interested,  many  of  the 
authors  represented  in  this  issue  will  be 
available  for  an  autographing  and  get- 
together  session  at  4:00  P.  M.  January  25. 

Good  Luck  on  Exams! 
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Herbert  Bohn  Devries 


"GREEN  WERE  THE  GRASSES" 

"Green  were  the  grasses,  'tis  true — but  underneath 
was  that  which  dirties  the  hands" 


"I  wonder  what  he'll  turn  out  to  be?" 
said  Eva  as  she  kicked  her  thin  legs  in 
the  soft  grass. 

"I  don't  know;  but  I  bet  he'll  be  some- 
thing good  in  whatever  he  takes  up.  He'll 
be  known  someday."  This  was  Asia 
speaking — John's  sister.  John  was  the 
boy  in  question. 

"Well,  maybe  so.  But  he  seems  sort'a 
conceited  to  me,  or  something;  not  con- 
ceited, but — oh,  you  know,"  said  Eva  in 
her  flighty,  erratic  manner. 

Eva  always  flustered  Asia.  There  was 
something  about  her  that  seemed  so  chao- 
tic and  unreasonable  to  Asia,  even  though 
she  couldn't  put  her  finger  on  it. 

"Look  at  him,"  Eva  said,  "sitting  over 
there  reciting  lines  from  some  play,  pro- 
bably, and  making  up  his  hand  with  his 
initials  in — oh,  you  know — India  ink." 

"He's  practicing  his  lines  for  the  play 
next  week;  and  he's  just  doodling  with  the 
pen  on  his  hand.  You  know  he's  a  ner- 
vous boy.  Anyway,  why  should  we  care?" 
Asia  said,  in  what  she  realized  was  a 
piqued  defense  of  her  brother. 

Asia  loved  John  dearly.  Why  should 
she  feel  so — so  ashamed  about  her  bro- 
ther? She  did  have  to  admit  that  John 
was  a  little  different  from  the  rest  of  them. 
He  seemed  so  radical  about  everything 
he  undertook;  yes,  even  a  bit  fanatical — 
in  drama,  school,  and  just  anything  he 
took  a  notion  to.  It  was  this,  however, 
that  would  make  him  great;   John's  de- 


termination of  mind  was  unique  and 
wanting  in  the  major  run  of  people,  and 
Asia  was  often  inclined  to  overlook  many 
of  his  slight  eccentricities. 

"Just  the  same,  I  like  your  brother 
Eddie,  better  than  John,"  said  Eva  as 
if  she  had  just  decided  it. 

"Oh,  he'll  be  a  better  actor  than  John 
if  he  wants  to  be,  I  guess,  but  that's  all. 
John  is  more  rounded  out — more,  more — 
versatile  than  Eddie.  He  can  ride  horse- 
b— ." 

"Sure;  he  goes  charging  through  the 
woods  at  about  fifty  miles  an  hour,  shout- 
ing poetry,"  interrupted  Eva,  disdainful- 

iy. 

"They're  lines  from  heroic  plays,  and 
he  doesn't  shout,"  retorted  Asia,  haught- 
ily. 

"What  is  he  going  to  be,  Asia?"  asked 
Eva  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  ever  since  last  week, 
he  wants  to  be  a  priest  or  a  missionary," 
said  Asia,  with  forced  nonchalance. 

"JOHN? — John,  a  priest? —  and  why 
ever  since  last  week?" 

"Oh,  an  old  fortune  he  saw  told  him  a 
lot  about  his  death  and — oh,  the  regular 
stuff;  but  it  scared  him  so  much  he  wants 
to  do  what  the  woman  said  to  do:  become 
a  priest." 

"Just  like  John:  so  dramatic  and  silly 
about  th— ." 

"Look,  after  all,  he  is  my  brother,  and 
just  because  you   don't  like  him  is  no 
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reason  to  be  continually  running  him 
down,"  said  Asia,  her  anger  finally  seeth- 
ing within  her. 

Everybody  talked  about  John  this  way. 
Why  couldn't  they  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness and  let  him  do  as  he  pleased.  He 
wasn't  hurting  anyone.  Why,  John 
wouldn't  harm  anybody.  Why  not  let 
him  do  as  he  pleased? 

Asia  was  just  picturing  John  as  a  mar- 
tyr when  Eva  interrupted — 

"I'm  sorry.  I  don't  mean  to  pick  on 
him,  but — oh,  well,  let's  watch.  The 
match  is  about  to  begin." 

Eva  pointed  out  to  a  clump  of  trees 
where  several  rifle  targets  were  situated. 
Beside  the  first  target  there  was  a  sign 
with  the  number  "1"  printed  on  it.  Ap- 
proximately two  hundred  feet  away  there 
were  several  young  men  standing  behind 
a  line  marked  in  the  thick  grass  with  lime. 

Suddenly  there  emerged,  from  a  second 
group  of  trees,  three  men.  They  were 
dressed  in  silk  hats  and  tails  and  took 
their  seats  at  a  long,  official-looking  table. 

"Very  impressive  out  here  in  the  coun- 
try, isn't  it?"  said  Eva,  breaking  a  mo- 
mentary silence. 

"Yes,  isn't  it,"  said  Asia,  dreamily. 

"There  goes  John  to  join  the  rest," 
said  Eva,  suddenly. 

"Oh,  isn't  he  handsome,"  exclaimed 
Asia,  as  John  put  his  coat  on  while  strid- 
ing quickly  to  join  the  rest  of  the  group 
by  the  trees. 

"Well,  I'll  admit — he  does  look  im- 
pressive," said  Eva  condescendingly. 

"Handsome,"  repeated  Asia,  almost  to 
herself. 

"Shhh — here  comes  the  head-judge,  or 
whatever  he  is,  to  make  an  announcement 
or  something,"said  Eva  as  a  stout  man 
came  to  the  front  and  raised  his  hand. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Ohio  River  Rifle  Team,  and  friends — ." 

Eva  giggled  and  Asia  gave  her  a  bit- 


ter look  as  the  man  continued, — 

"Today,"  continued  the  speaker,  "to- 
day we  are  to  witness  an  event  that  has 
taken  place  annually  for  four  years  in 
which  the  highest  rating  members  of  the 
Ohio  River  Rifle  Team  compete  for  top 
honors  by  exhibiting  their  marksman- 
ship with  these  long-range  rifles." 

As  the  man  elaborated  more  and  more 
with  flourishing  gestures  which  only  a  man 
in  his  position  could  understand,  Asia  put 
his  voice  out  of  her  mind  and  turned  full 
about  to  gaze  upon  the  scenic  country- 
side around  her.  In  her  mind  she  di- 
vided the  landscape  into  sections  and  re- 
garded each  section  as  a  work  of  art  such 
as  one  might  see  as  a  great  art  treasure 
of  the  world.  Eminent  in  her  mind  was 
the  full,  green,  and  shimmering  grass  on 
which  she  was  sitting. 

"Like  the  soul  of  a  beautiful,  yet  power- 
ful maiden — rich,  vast,  and  an  image  of 
glorious  triumph,"  she  thought,  drama- 
tically. Suddenly,  her  train  of  thought 
reverted  to  a  little  poem  she  had  heard 
when  much  younger:  "Green  were  the 
grasses — green  were  the  grasses,  'tis  true 
— green  were  the  grasses,  'tis  true — ." 
Asia  began  the  familiar,  and  often, 
antagonizing  struggle  one  has  when  at- 
tempting to  probe  deeply  into  the  mind 
for  a  topic  which  has  been  covered  and 
obliterated  by  the  passing  years. 

"Yes,  the  grasses  are  green — full,  rich, 
and  green.  Rather  like  John.  Yes,  just 
like  John — young,  sturdy,  and  flowering. 

"Someday  he  will  be  something  good," 
Asia  thought. 

The  first  shot  of  the  match  was  fired, 
and  Asia  was  shocked  back  into  reality. 
She  turned  around  to  face  the  match  and 
saw  that  Eddie  was  the  one  who  had  fired 
the  shot  which  opened  the  match. 

Smoke  spurted  from  the  gun  as  Eddie 
fired  his  second  shot. 

Asia  viewed  the  proceedings  as  she  al- 
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ways  viewed  such  matches:  her  first  lack 
of  interest  finally  becoming  complete  bore- 
dom. 

She  took  her  leave  from  Eva,  slipping 
quietly  behind  her  as  she  watched  the 
match  with  excited  interest.  As  she  walk- 
farther  away  from  the  contest,  she  sank 
back  deeply  into  her  thoughts  once  more. 

She  knew  who  would  win  the  match — 
John,  of  course,  she  was  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  it.  It  was  always  John  who  got 
the  best  grades  in  school;  and  now  that 
he  had  graduated  from  school  last  week 
with  high  honors,  this  match  would  mere- 
ly be,  along  with  the  rest  of  his  many  at- 
tributes, another  small  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  eventual  fame  and  glory. 
Some  day,  John  would  make  himself  well 
known  to  the  Union — maybe  even  to  the 
world!  This  was  1858 — a  bright  period 
for  those  such  as  John! 

Asia  sat  down  in  the  velvety  grass  and 
extracted  a  pad  and  a  pencil  from  her 
pocket.  She  always  carried  a  pad  and 
pencil  because,  as  she  expressed  it,  she 
was  "frequently  having  inspirations  that 
must  find  their  way  to  paper."  Whenever 
she  thought  of  John  she  would  get  one  of 
these  "inspirations,"  and  she  had  done  a 
lot  of  thinking  about  John  now  that  he 
was  growing  up. 

As  she  sat  contemplating  the  beauty 
around  her,  she  remembered  an  instance 
regarding  John,  of  which  their  mother 
often  spoke.  In  John's  early  childhood 
their  mother  had  had  a  dream  in  which 
she  saw  the  "foreshadowing  of  John's 
fate."  She  claimed  that  this  dream  was 
"painfully  repeated  at  least  once  a 
month."  Asia  had  always  scoffed  when 
ever  their  mother  had  told  of  the  dream, 
and  now,  as  she  sat  here,  she  thought  how 
foolish  it  was  to  think  that  John  could 
have  anything  "foreshadow"  his  fate — 
not  John.  He — his  life — was  just  as  she 
had  thought  about  the  green,  bright  grass- 


es.   Still,  the  dream  episode  made  good 
poetry  material,  and  she  began  to  write: 

"O  great  and  wondrous  light, 
That  above  all  does  burn  so  bright, 
Whither  goest  thy  radiant  life: 
To  richer  joy  or  greater  strife? 
Tell  me  now  that  I  may  know 
Where  and  why  thou  shalt  go. 
And  if  in  you  all  hate  does  brigh- 
ter gleam 
Thou     still    shall    fill    my    every 
dream." 

Even  though  the  urge  to  write  came 
easily  to  Asia,  the  ability  to  put  her  feel- 
ings into  words  did  not,  so  that  it  had 
taken  her  a  long  time  to  complete  these 
few  lines.  It  was  getting  late,  and  she 
felt  that  she  should  get  back  and  receive 
congratulations  from  Eva  on  having  a 
brother  that  could  win  over  the  other 
picked  contestants  in  the  rifle  match. 

Slowly  she  trudged  back  through  the 
thick  grass,  which  reminded  her  that 
she  had  not  been  able  to  recall  the  little 
poem  about  which  she  had  thought  ear- 
lier: "Green  were  the  grasses,  'tis  true — 
green  were  the  grasses,  'tis  true" — oh  well, 
little  matter;  the  important  thing  is  to 
get  back  and  see  John  receive  the  prize. 

The  light  was  growing  dim  as  she  ap- 
proached the  contest  grounds.  Asia  not- 
ed that,  sitting  on  the  grass  in  the  same 
place,  was  Eva,  with  a  look  of  deep  re- 
spect on  her  face — as  if  she  had  witness- 
ed a  small  miracle.  She  hurried  over  and 
sat  down  by  Eva. 

"Well,  the  wanderer  returns — and 
where  have  you  been?"  said  Eva  in  mock 
sarcasm. 

"Oh,  out  walking.  Has  John  receiv — ■ 
I  mean,  have  they  given  out  the  awards 
yet?"  asked  Asia  with  an  air  of  expecta- 
tion. 

"No,  not  yet;  but  the  judges  have  talk- 
ed about  it,  or  whatever  they  do,  and  I 
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think  they're  about  ready  to  give  out  the 
honors,  or  prizes,  to  the  ones  who — you 
know,  the  ones  who  shot  the  best,"  Eva 
replied  in  the  same  flighty  manner  so 
characteristic,  so  typical  of  Eva. 

"Here  they  come  now!"  explained  Asia, 
making  up  for  her  lack  of  interest  in  the 
first  part  of  the  match  itself. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Ohio  River  Riffle  Team,  and  friends," 
began  the  speaker. 

This  particular  line  of  the  speaker  al- 
ways seemed  to  amuse  Eva,  for  again  she 
giggled,  and  again  Asia  gave  her  the  us- 
ual reproachful  look. 


"After  due  consideration,  we,  who  have 
been  chosen  to  judge  this  event,  have  se- 
lected the  prize  winners.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate our  mutual  friend,  John,  on  his 
splendid  shooting  this  afternoon.  He  has 
shown  fine  skill  and  a  true  eye;  and  I 
know  that  I  extend  the  congratulations 
of  everybody  when  I  present  the  first 
prize  to — John  Wilkes  Booth!" 

"See,  I  told  you  he'd  be  good  in  any- 
thing he  took  up,"  said  Asia  triumphantly. 

"Ah,  yes,  green  were  the  grasses  but 
underneath  was  that  which  dirties  the 
hands,  the  body,  the  life,  the  faith,  and 
the  soul." 


Jane  E.  Schultz 


PEACE 


Last  night,  beneath  a  willow  tree, 

I  watched  the  full  moon  rise, 

And,  for  a  little  while,  was  free 

From  all  the  anguished  cries 

Of    atom  bombs,  and  warring  ranks 

That  permeate  the  air. 

I  breathed  a  silent  prayer  of  thanks 

That  all  is  not  despair! 


For  when  I  saw  a  faithful  cloud 
Communing  with  the  moon, 
I  rode  above  the  earthly  crowd 
That  speaks  of  naught  but  gloom, 
And  knelt  there,  in  the  very  sight 
Of  God's  ethereal  throne, 
And  knew  that  He,  in  all  His  might 
Would  not  forsake  His  own! 
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Nancy  Welch 


MY  CAPTAIN 


My  cat,  Smudgepot,  is  the  first  animal 
I've  known  to  have  such  an  out- 
standing character,  for  a  character  he  is, 
indeed!  When  he  was  given  to  the  fam- 
ily he  was  only  three  days  old,  and  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  fun  to  have  some- 
thing as  cute  and  tiny  as  that  to  train.  I 
didn't  know  then  that  I  was  the  one  to 
be  trained. 

The  first  time  he  saw  me  he  was  stand- 
ing drawn  to  his  full  height  (about  four 
inches)  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  His 
big  yellow  eyes  went  wide  with  the  know- 
ledge that  someone  had  the  gall  to  sit 
on  his  couch.  Smudgie  is  all  black,  hav- 
ing four  white  paws  and  a  white  spot  on 
the  very  end  of  his  tail,  but  all  you  ac- 
tually saw  when  you  looked  at  him  then 
was  his  six  inch  tail,  and  his  large  yellow 
eyes.  The  fact  that  his  eyes  were  unable 
to  focus  instantly  made  him  bob  his  head 
up  and  down  and  weave  it  from  side  to 
side,  until  you'd  think  he  was  seeing  five 
different  people  instead  of  just  you. 

As  he  stared  at  me  his  eyes  took  on  a 
glazed  look  that  made  me  become  very 
nervous,  for  I  got  the  impression  that  he 
was  stalking  something  over  my  left  shoul- 
der— and  I  knew  that  there  was  nothing 
there  but  the  living  room  wall.  He  stomp- 
ed down  the  stairs  with  all  the  dignity  his 
two  week's  experience  with  life  could  mus- 
ter, leaped  for  my  ankle,  and  sank  his 
teeth  in  it  as  he  hung  there  by  his  claws. 
That  was  his  way  of  informing  me  that 
he  had  chosen  me  as  his  girl. 

That  moment  began  my  boot  training. 


I  had  to  learn  what  his  stomach  would 
take  in  the  way  of  food,  and  clean  up  for 
him  when  I  happened  to  make  a  wrong 
choice.  I  was  the  one  to  housebreak  him, 
so  I  was  on  the  clean  up  detail  for  that 
too.  By  now  I'm  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  Burp-and-Bottle  Division. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  growing 
up  he  never  seemed  to  realize  that  he  was 
a  cat.  Every  time  a  dog  would  go  by 
poor  Smudge  would  roll  over  on  his  back 
to  try  to  fascinate  the  animal  by  rolling 
his  eyes  and  waving  his  paws.  Naturally 
the  dog  would  stop  dead  in  his  tracks, 
then,  with  horrified  look  dawning  on  its 
face,  it  would  swing  around  and  run  as 
fast  as  it  could.  The  dogs'  reactions 
broke  Smudgie's  heart  until  the  day  a 
fluffy  little  female  kitten  minced  up  to 
him  and  whacked  him  with  her  paw  on 
the  side  of  the  face.  With  sudden  pleas- 
ure it  came  to  him  that  he,  too,  was  a  cat. 
Then  my  troubles  really  began! 

At  supper  time  he'd  beg  to  go  outside, 
and  he  wouldn't  come  home  until  late 
the  next  morning — sometimes  not  for 
three  days.  It  was  terrific  sweating  out 
the  times  I  couldn't  get  him  to  eat  any- 
thing. But  the  worst  times  of  all  were 
when  I'd  have  to  give  him  a  bath  after 
the  fights  he'd  have  with  his  girl  friend's 
other  pursuers.  He'd  fight  tooth  and  nail 
with  me  all  the  time  I  kept  him  in  the  wa- 
ter, but  the  minute  the  ordeal  was  over 
he  would  march  away  from  me,  swear- 
ing indignantly  in  his  own  language,  and 
for  the  next  three  hours  I  wouldn't  be 
allowed  to  go  near  him. 
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It's  true  he  has  many  bad  habits.  For 
instance,  he  thinks  nothing  of  waking  me 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  because  he 
wants  to  take  a  walk  outside.  The  thing 
that  is  really  aggravating  is  for  him  to 
wake  me  up  every  morning  by  making  his 
eyes  as  big  as  he  can  possibly  get  them 
two  inches  from  my  own,  while  he  cheer- 


fully (ugh! )  mrrows  for  me  to  get  up. 

So  you  can  see  that  if  it  weren't  for 
the  fact  that  he  meets  me  every  night 
when  I  come  home  from  school,  and  he 
follows  me  wherever  I  go,  I'd  almost  wish 
to  be  a  normal,  happy  human  being  again. 
Who  knows?  Maybe  I'll  take  up  rais- 
ing horned  toads. 


Sue  Johnson 


NIGHTMARE 


The  mist  swirls  around  and  around  like 
a  whirlpool  sucking  me  down. 

Stretching  my  hands  upward  to  grasp 
for  freedom  I  see  lurid  faces  laughing  at 
my  death  struggle. 

Down,  down  into  an  eternity  of  dark- 
ness I  fall,  hearing  the  unearthly  cries  of 
the  deceased;  crying  to  me  to  join  them 
burning  in  hell. 

Shrouded  figures,  their  faces  expressing 
greed,  malevolence  and  suspicion,  sway 
before  my  bleared  eyes  as  I  pause  before 
the  flaming  gates. 

Then  I  drift  senselessly  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  oblivion  as  I  am  trampled  un- 
der the  hoofs  of  the  Four  Horsemen  as 
they  ride  onward  into  the  mist. 

The  mist  swirls  around  and  around,  and 
in  the  distance  there  is  a  feeble  glimmer- 
ing of  ashen  light;  the  dawn  then  breaks. 

The  dream  is  o'er. 
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Faith  Smith 


THE  LEGEND  OF 
BAYOU  BOUDREAUX 


I  could  feel  the  thick  brown  water  closing 
over  me  again.  I  could  feel  myself  strug- 
gling against  the  long  tangled  roots  of  the 
hyacinths  that  covered  the  surface  of  the 
water — sinking,  sinking,  down  into  the 
murky  depths.  Suddenly  I  felt  myself 
floating  upward  until  my  head  broke  the 
surface.  I  looked  up,  and  my  body  be- 
came numb  with  terror  as  I  looked  direct- 
ly into  the  eyes  of — It!  I  tried  to  scream, 
but  the  effort  stuck  in  my  throat.  I  tried 
again  and  again  and  finally  succeeded, 
but  it  sounded  faint  and  far  away.  I  was 
lost,  I  knew.  Then  I  became  aware  of 
someone  shaking  my  shoulder  and  a  kind 
voice  saying  in  my  ear,  "It's  all  right 
now;  it  was  only  a  dream."  Only  a 
dream!  If  I  could  but  believe  them.  The 
kind  doctors  and  nurses  tell  me  that  it  is, 
but  I  know  that  it  is  not,  because  I  lived 
it.  I  will  tell  you  my  story  that  you  may 
judge  me  fairly.  Perhaps  I  do  belong 
in  this  mental  hospital  where  they  have 
put  me,  or — but  I  must  begin  my  story 
so  that  you  will  understand. 

It  all  began  quite  a  while  ago,  maybe 
days,  months,  or  even  years;  time  no 
longer  matters.  I  had  driven  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans  to  settle  some  prop- 
erty that  had  been  willed  to  me  by  my 
aunt.  It  was  a  large  sugar  plantation 
that  had  once  been  the  largest  in  the  state, 
but  now  it  was  in  a  state  of  complete  ruin. 
The  agent  showed  me  the  grounds,  but  he 
seemed  preoccupied  and  anxious  to  leave. 
I  asked  him  the  reason,  and  at  first  he 


seemed  reluctant  to  tell  me.  I  soon  learn- 
ed, however,  why  people  had  looked 
frightened  when  I  mentioned  the  property. 
He  told  me  about  an  old  legend  of  the 
bayou  which  bordered  the  west  end  of 
the  plantation.  It  was  called  Bayou 
Boudreaux  by  the  French  family  that  had 
built  the  first  mansion  house  on  the  land 
many  decades  ago.  My  curiosity  was  im- 
mediately aroused,  and  I  entreated  him 
to  relate  it  to  me. 

He  began  thus:  "One  hot  June  night 
a  young  servant  girl  came  to  the  Bou- 
dreaux plantation  seeking  employment. 
The  family  was  in  need  of  a  maid  and  ac- 
cepted her  willingly.  After  a  time  they 
began  to  notice  the  girl's  strange  actions. 
They  never  paid  heed  to  her,  however, 
until  the  youngest  child,  a  boy  of  five,  be- 
came ill.  The  doctors  could  not  diagnose 
his  strange  malady,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  boy  was  dying. 

"One  evening  Madame  Boudreaux  went 
to  the  girl's  room  to  speak  to  her  and 
found  her  bending  over  some  sort  of  doll, 
sticking  pins  into  it.  She  looked  more 
closely  and  found  it  to  be  the  kind  that 
the  voodoo  witches  used.  Then  she  rea- 
lized that  the  image  resembled  her  young 
son.  That  night  when  the  boy  died,  the 
family  drove  the  girl  into  the  bayou,  ne- 
ver to  return,  but  before  she  left,  she 
vowed  vengence  on  the  Boudreaux  family 
and  anyone  else  who  ever  lived  on  this 
land." 

As  he  finished  speaking  he  looked  a- 
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round  with  frightened  eyes  as  if  he  expect- 
ed someone  to  appear.  I  asked  him  if  the 
legend  had  ever  come  true  and  he  replied, 
with  unmistakable  terror  in  his  voice,  that 
it  had — to  every  person  who  had  lived  on 
the  plantation.  I  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  tell  me  what  disasters  had  befallen  the 
others,  but  he  refused  to  speak  further. 
When  he  left,  he  drove  away  as  if  he 
thought  the  devil  himself  were  chasing 
him. 

The  inside  of  the  mansion  house  was 
not  as  bad  as  I  had  imagined.  Every- 
thing was  covered  with  the  dust  of  many 
years,  but  I  managed  to  make  one  room 
presentable  for  my  own  personal  use.  I 
retired  early  and  slept  surprisingly  well. 
It  was  very  quiet  except  for  the  eternal 
sound  of  the  frogs.  The  next  morning  I 
decided  to  explore  the  house. 

It  was  near  evening  when  I  decided  to 
take  a  walk.  I  kept  thinking  about  the 
bayou  and  found  myself  unconsciously 
walking  in  that  direction.  At  first  glance 
the  bayou  looked  like  a  muddy  pool,  but 
as  I  walked  along  the  bumpy  swamp  path 
I  realized  how  vast  and  misterious  it 
was.  It  was  like  walking  into  another 
world.  The  hugh  cypress  trees  met  thick- 
ly overhead.  They  stood  on  giant  roots 
which  reached  down  into  the  black  swamp 
water  like  many  fingered  claws.  Spanish 
moss  hung  from  almost  every  tree.  The 
water  was  thick  and  brown,  yellowish  and 
shallow  in  some  places  and  choked  with 
vegetation  in  others.  Here  and  there  some 
insect  made  swirls  as  it  touched  the  water. 
Water  hyacinths  covered  the  surface  in 
spots,  and  their  long  roots  reached  far 
beneath  the  surface  in  a  weird  tangle  of 
growth. 

Suddenly  I  became  aware  that  it  was 
growing  dark.  The  swamp  began  to  take 
on  an  aspect  of  sinister  craziness.  It  was 
very  still,  and  a  kind  of  dark  fear  descend- 
ed upon  me.     I  turned  and  retraced  my 


steps,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  I 
was  lost — lost  in  the  bayou!  I  became 
more  filled  with  terror  with  every  passing 
moment.  Visions  of  bogs  and  sink  holes 
crossed  my  mind  as  I  stumbled  blindly 
onward.  Then  I  saw  a  break  in  the  trees 
ahead,  and  half  running,  half  crawling, 
I  finally  reached  it.  At  first  I  saw  only 
a  dim  shape;  then  I  realized  that  it  was 
some  sort  of  house.  But,  how  could  a 
house  be  in  the  middle  of  the  swamp? 

All  at  once  I  had  that  indescribable 
feeling  of  being  watched.  Although  I 
could  see  nothing,  I  could  feel  the  icy 
finger  of  some  unknown  terror  upon  me. 
I  slowly  turned  my  head  and  saw — It! 
I  call  it,  It,  because  It  was  not  a  man 
and  could  not  even  be  called  human.  The 
creature  seemed  to  be  all  black,  but  I 
could  make  out  something  that  resembled 
a  head.  It  could  have  been  a  shadow  ex- 
cept for  those  eyes — grotesque  eyes  that 
would  make  even  the  bravest  heart  trem- 
ble in  fear.  They  were  blood  red,  and 
within  them  burned  fires  of  hatred,  the 
hatred  bred  of  many  centuries.  It  stared 
at  me  with  that  expression  of  hatred  and 
vengeance  in  Its  eyes.  I  had  never  be- 
fore felt  the  utter  terror  and  horror  and 
repugnance  that  filled  me.  I  turned  and 
ran  back  through  the  swamp,  through  the 
tunnel  of  huge  cypress  trees  and  hang- 
ing moss.  My  breath  caught  in  my  throat 
and  came  out  in  great  gasps.  At  last  I 
saw  the  faint  outline  of  the  mansion  house 
through  the  trees  and  filtering  mist. 

My  strength  was  almost  spent.  My  lungs 
were  live  needles  of  fire  and  my  feet 
were  leaden  weights.  All  of  a  sudden  my 
foot  struck  something  and  I  felt  myself 
falling  into  the  murky  water.  As  the 
water  closed  over  my  head  I  began  to 
struggle  but  the  long  roots  of  the  water 
hyacinths  dragged  me  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  dark  depths  of  the  mysterious 
bayou.     I  tried  to  scream  but  the  water 
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muffled  the  sound.    Then  as  my  strug-  bayou.     When  I  try  to  tell  them  of  my 

gling  ceased  I  felt  myself  sinking  slowly  experience  they  only   shake  their  heads 

into  oblivion.  sadly  and  tell  me  that  it  could  not  possibly 

I  remember  nothing  more  until   I  a-  have    happened,    certainly    not    in    the 

wakened   in   this   hospital.     The   doctor  twentieth  century.     Now  I  lie  here  and 

tells  me  that  I  am  very  lucky.    The  agent  wait  for  the  day  when  they  will  release 

had  returned  to  the  plantation,  heard  my  me,  and  I  can  return  to  the  brown,  murky 

screams,  and  found  me  drowning  in  the  waters  of  the  bayou. 


Raine  Mahaffey 


THE  SAILOR'S  WOE 


On  the  sea  I've  found  my  glory, 

For  I've  sailed  to  Purgatory, 

'Long  with  Nelson,  Drake,  Magellan,  and  the  rest. 

I  have  heard  the  Captain's  snoring, 

Sounding  like  the  cannon's  roaring, 

'Fore  the  sun  had  disappeared  from  out  the  west. 

Now  I've  lived  through  much  engagin' 

Followed  through  with  battles  ragin' 

An'  so  help  me,  boys,  a  bloody  hero  I'm. 

But  there's  one  foe  I  can't  battle, 

And  although  I  hate  to  tattle, 

It's  the  cook  that  sure  gives  me  the  roughest  time. 

Now  his  cakes  are  light  as  feathers, 

But  his  scrapple  tastes  of  leather, 

And  his  salt-beef  never  bowed  before  a  tooth. 

All  his  soups  are  slightly  briny, 

His  tomatoes  never  shiny, 

And  so  help  me,  lads,  it's  all  the  gospel  truth. 

Recipes  he  has  a  lot  down, 
Most  of  which  will  melt  the  pot  down, 
Each  and  every  dish  is  badder  than  the  first. 
And  the  pork  he  used  to  cook,  by  heck, 
We'd  use  to  patch  the  bloomin'  deck, 
But  it  finally  did  him  in  the  very  worst. 
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Once  he  made  sweet  bread  and  garnish, 

Tasted  like  some  pickled  varnish, 

And  I  switched  his  plate  for  mine  in  but  a  jiff. 

Oh!  The  colors  he  did  turn  then, 

Was  a  blasted  sight  to  see,  men, 

Then  the  bloody  gent  became  the  stiffest  stiff, 

Well,  when  first  did  come  the  dawning 

We  did  wrap  him  in  an  awning, 

And  prepared  to  give  the  sea  our  newly  dead. 

But  our  Scottish  Captain  stated 

That,  except  for  being  plated, 

Cook  would  make  a  rather  perfect  figurehead. 

So  we  tied  him  to  the  bow,  lads, 

So  that  every  passing  scow,  lads, 

Could  observe  the  handsome  profile  of  the  man. 

Then  we  marched  down  to  the  galley 

(Which  resembled  "Nightmare  Alley"). 

And  rejoiced  with  Boston  Beans  from  out  the  can. 


Mary  Jane  Martin 

DAWN 


Aurora  went  to  Jupiter  and  asked  immortality  for  Tithonus,  her  favorite; 
she  neglected  to  ask  for  youth  as  well.  Tithonus  grew  old  but  he  could  not 
die,  and  at  length  Aurora  changed  him  into  a  grasshopper. 

Pallor;  then  a  flush  diffusing  the  sky 
And  Aurora. 

Tithonus  crouching  close  against  the  earth 

With  brittle  body  ludicrously  set, 

Tithonus  crowning  fresh  Aurora's  worth 

Reflecting  all  extents  of  mercy. 

His  eye  nor  grieves  nor  blames  nor  pleads 

His  soul  nor  longs  nor  hates  nor  needs .... 

Pitiable. 
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Ben  Pubols 


A  JAZZ  PRIMER 


PART  II:     MODERN  JAZZ,  VOCALISTS,  AND  PERSONAL 
CONTACTS,  WITH  THE  WRITER'S  OWN  PERSONAL  COMMENTS 


And  then  came  Modernism! 

Jazz  music  underwent  a  radical  change 
during  the  years  of  World  War  II.  It 
was  then  that  Woody  Herman  organized 
a  completely  new  impressionistic  band 
which  hit  the  top  by  1945.  It  had  the 
improvisation  and  free  rhythm  of  the  sw- 
ing bands  plus  more:  biting  dissonances, 
weird  chords,  and  a  powerhouse  of  volume 
and  new  ideas.  Many  top  sidemen  were 
featured  with  the  "Herman  Herd,"  as  well 
as  with  his  small  group,  "The  Woodchop- 
pers,"  including  Bill  Harris,  trombone; 
Red  Norvo,  vibraphone;  Flip  Phillips, 
tenor  sax;  and  Chubby  Jackson,  bass. 
Herman  plays  the  clarinet.  Records  like 
"Northwest  Passage,"  "Bijou,"  and 
"Blowin'  Up  a  Storm"  show  the  big  band 
off  at  its  best,  while  the  "Woodchoppers" 
shine  on  discs  of  "Fan  It,"  "Pam,"  and 
"I  Surrender,  Dear,"  (featuring  Red  Nor- 
vo). Herman  disbanded  in  late  1946, 
but  has  recently  organized  a  new  band 
that  shows  signs  of  being  as  unique  as  its 
predecessor. 

Next  comes  the  much  discussed  "Ar- 
tistry in  Rhythm"  of  Stan  Kenton.  Pian- 
ist Kenton  calls  his  music,  which  is  a 
cross  between  Schonberg  and  swing,  "Pro- 
gressive Jazz"  and  features  five  trump- 
ets, five  trombones,  five  saxes,  and  five 
rhythm,  the  usual  four  plus  bongo  drums. 
His  sidemen  have  included  Ray  Wetzel 
and  Chico  Alveres,  trumpets;  Kai  Wind- 
ing, trombone;   Boots  Mussulli  and  Vido 


Musso,  saxes;  Eddie  Safranski,  bass;  and 
Shelley  Manne,  drums.  Arranger  is  Pete 
Rugulo,  and  featured  vocalist  is  June 
Christy.  Kenton's  brief  history  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods.  In  the  first  he 
played  in  a  style  similar  to  Herman's,  as 
exemplified  by  "Artistry  Jumps,"  "South- 
ern Scandal,"  and  "Intermission  Riff."  In 
the  second  more  recent  period  he  has  lost 
two  of  the  essential  jazz  elements:  a 
steady  beat,  and  improvising.  What  solos 
exist  are  written  out  ahead  of  time.  For 
examples,  try  "Thermopolae"  or  "Im- 
pressionism." 

Boyd  Raeburn,  the  Stravinsky  of  jazz, 
makes  new  sounds  by  use  of  flutes,  French 
horns  and  other  symphonic  instruments. 
Raeburn  himself  blows  any  kind  of  sax 
from  soprano  to  bass.  Typical  platters 
are  "Duck  Waddle"  and  "The  Man  with 
the  Horn." 

Bebop  is  more  than  a  music — it  is  a 
cult.  The  high  mogul  is  trumpeter  Dizzy 
Gillespie.  He  and  his  followers  wear  be- 
rets, goatees,  and  horn  rimmed  glasses, 
stand  with  what  is  known  as  the  "bebop 
slouch,"  and  have  many  other  peculiari- 
ties. Their  motto  is:  "Be  hep,  be  sharp, 
Bebop!"  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  is  of- 
ten fast  (sometimes  twenty  notes  to  a  se- 
cond), dissonant  music  based  on  chord 
progressions  and  rapid  key  changes.  The 
flatted  fifth  has  become  known  as  the  be- 
bop note  because  of  its  common  use.  Ty- 
pical Dizzy  wax  includes  "Oop  Bop  Sh- 
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Bam,"     "Manteca,"     and     "Things     to 
Come." 

Charlie  "Yardbird"  Parker,  alto  sax, 
ranks  second  to  Diz  in  bop.  Thaloneous 
Monk,  an  obscure  New  York  pianist,  was 
one  of  its  first  exponents,  if  not  its  ori- 
ginator. "How  High  the  Moon,"  because 
of  its  chords  and  multiple  key  changes, 
has  become  the  beboppers'  anthem,  hav- 
ing been  recorded  at  least  thirty  times. 
Red  Rodney,  Ted  Nash,  Allen  Eager,  Max 
Roach,  and  Leo  Parker,  are  other  bebop- 
pers. Although  not  strictly  bop,  Charlie 
Shavers,  Illinois  Jacquet,  Slam  Stewart, 
Lennie  Tristano,  Art  Tatum,  and  Lester 
Young  bear  mentioning  as  outstanding 
jazzmen  of  the  day. 

Tenor  saxman  Charlie  Ventura,  a  for- 
mer Gene  Krupa  sideman,  developed  a 
new  style  in  jazz.  In  his  combo  the  hu- 
man voice  is  blended  with  the  instruments 
to  produce  some  odd  effects.  He  featur- 
es a  sensational  young  trombonist,  Ben- 
ny Green.  "Euphoria"  and  "East  of  Suez" 
are  examples  of  Ventura's  style. 

What  of  the  older  musicians?  Swing  and 
Dixieland  are  still  with  us.  Gene  Krupa, 
Charlie  Barnet,  Les  Brown,  Duke  Elling- 
ton, Count  Basie,  Lionel  Hampton,  and 
possibly  Harry  James,  lead  the  best  swing 
aggregations  of  today.  New  Orleans  is 
represented  by  the  Louis  Armstrong- Jack 
Teagarden  All  Stars,  and  guitarist  Eddie 
Condon's  numerous  groups. 

Recently  many  jazzmen  have  turned  to 
composing  and  serious  work.  Duke  El- 
lington is  the  composer  of  a  fine  jazz  mas- 
terwork  titled  "Algerian  Suite."  Stan  Ken- 
ton wrote  the  "Prologue  Suite."  On  the 
legitimate  side,  Benny  Goodman  has  been 
featured  soloist  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, Boston  Symphony,  and  Phila- 
delphia Orchestras.  He  has  recorded  se- 
veral classical  albums. 

Vocal  jazz  is  as  old  as  instrumental  jazz. 
It  began  with  the  work  songs  and  spiri- 


tuals of  the  southern  negro.  The  blues 
came  next.  (They  are  often  instrumental 
as  well  as  vocal.)  Blues  always  follow  a 
twelve  bar  pattern,  rather  than  the  usual 
eight  or  sixteen,  and  no  matter  what  the 
tempo,  express  some  tale  of  woe  or  sorrow. 
By  the  time  jazz  had  moved  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  were  several  outstanding 
blues  singers.  Most  notable  was  Bessie 
Smith,  "Empress  of  the  Blues."  Ma  Rai- 
ney  and  Trixie  Smith  were  other  blues 
singers  of  the  'twenties. 

Modern  jazz  singing  lies  more  on  the 
ballad  or  jump  side,  as  typified  by  Billie 
Holiday,  Milded  Bailey,  Ella  Fitzgerald, 
June  Christy,  Anita  O'Day,  and  Peggy 
Lee. 

As  for  male  singers,  Jack  Teagarden 
and  Louis  Armstrong  are  probably  the 
greatest  for  blues.  The  ballads  belong 
to  Frank  Sinatra,  Nat  Cole,  and  a  few 
others. 

To  me,  all  the  previously  mentioned 
vocalists  don't  stand  a  chance  against 
Herb  Jeffries.  None  can  put  over  a  song 
with  as  much  jazz  feeling  as  he.  He's 
nothing  less  than  great.  Listen  to  "Basin 
Street  Blues,"  "All  of  Me,"  or  "These 
Foolish  Things,"  from  his  Magenta 
Moods  album,  and  see  for  yourself. 

Most  vocalists  start  out  with  a  band 
and  after  having  built  up  a  following,  go 
out  on  their  own  as  a  single.  But  strange- 
ly, they  usually  do  better  with  the  band 
than  alone.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
Frank  Sinatra,  Doris  Day,  Helen  Forrest, 
and  countless  others. 

The  most  recent  form  of  jazz  singing 
is  "scat  singing" — making  sounds  and  syl- 
lables that  aren't  actual  words.  It  is  the 
bebop  of  vocalism.  Ella  Fitzgerald's 
"Oh,  Lady  Be  Good!"  is  probably  the 
best  example. 

Now  to  personal  contacts.  In  Wash- 
ington, the  Capitol  and  Howard  theaters 
often  feature  jazz  groups  on  their  stages. 
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Within  the  past  year  or  so  the  Capitol 
has  presented  Boyd  Raeburn  and  Gene 
Krupa;  the  Howard,  Stan  Kenton,  Duke 
Ellington,  and  the  King  Cole  Trio.  Four 
of  the  best  night  clubs  that  feature  name 
bands  are  the  Club  Kavakos,  the  Bali,  the 
Bengasi,  and  Club  Ellington,  owned  by 
the  Duke  himself.. 

Turner's  Arena  often  houses  one  night 
stands  and  jam  sessions.  Last  summer 
Willis  Conover,  of  Station  WWDC,  pre- 
sented a  series  of  three  jam  sessions,  eag- 
erly accepted  by  the  DC  area  jazz  lovers, 
with  such  stars  as  Cootie  Williams,  Ben 
Webster,  Charlie  Ventura,  and  Charlie 
Parker.  Tommy  Dorsey,  Stan  Kenton, 
and  other  name  bands  have  played  at  the 
National  Guard  Armory. 

Jazz  can  be  found  right  under  our  nos- 
es too.  Most  of  us  remember  the  Pro- 
gressive Jazz  Concert  here  at  W-L  last 
May  by  trombonist  Bill  Hershey,  featur- 
ing Chuck  Goodson,  drums;  Jim  Brown, 
alto;  Bob  Wilson,  tenor;  Bill  Cook,  trum- 
pet; Archie  Miller,  bass;  and  Bob  Lam- 
bert, piano.  Fifteen  of  the  better  local 
musicians  were  used.  Willis  Conover  was 
M.  C.  of  this  memorable  event. 

Jazz  on  the  radio:  Where?  If  you  want 
to  hear  good  music  in  person  over  the  air- 
waves you'll  have  to  be  content  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  or  the  Boston  Symph- 
ony. Jazz  isn't  there.  Jazz  on  the  radio 
is  found  solely  with  the  disc  jockeys. 
WWDC  and  WINX  lead  the  local  field 
in  this.  On  WWDC,  Willis  Conover 's 
"Tune  In"  and  "Duke  Ellingtons  Show," 
Jackson  Lowe's  "1450  Club"  and  Bill 
Cox's  "Saturday  Night  Dance  Party"  are 
exceptionally  good.  WINX  gives  us  Ho- 
ward Williams'  "Band  Stand."  Every 
Sunday  at  three,  WQQW  presents  an  in- 
teresting program  of  Dixieland  Jazz  with 
Emerson  Parker.  If  you  ever  stay  up  all 
night,  listen  to  Les  Sands'  "Yawn  Patrol" 


on  WWDC,  or  the  Night  Hawks  on  WC- 
KY,  Cincinnati. 

Interesting  reading  on  the  subject  can 
be  found  in  Dave  Dexter's  "Jazz  Caval- 
cade," Frederick  Ramsey's  "Jazzmen," 
and  a  score  of  other  books.  "Metronome" 
and  "Downbeat"  are  the  two  leading  ma- 
gazines. "Met"  is  definitely  pro-bop, 
while  the  "Beat"  has  a  more  well  rounded 
view. 

You've  been  given  plenty  of  facts,  now 
for  more  comments  and  opinion.  My 
likes  and  dislikes  in  jazz  are  unlike  most 
people's  in  that  I  like  all  kinds.  Most 
cats  dig  Diz  and  despise  Dixie  or  are  all 
out  for  B.  G.  and  can't  stand  Kenton,  or 
some  such  combination.  I  like  all  kinds, 
but  not  necessarily  just  any  jazz.  As  in 
almost  anything,  there  are  good  and  bad. 
There  are  good  musicians  and  bad,  good 
records  and  bad,  by  the  same  musician. 
I've  tried  to  point  out  only  the  best 
throughout  the  two  articles. 

Bebop  and  Dixieland,  the  two  opposites 
in  jazz,  I  like  least.  Either  is  OK  in  small 
shots,  but  too  much  at  one  time  can  be- 
come very  boring  and  monotonous.  I  like 
the  best  in  swing  most,  with  jazz  a  la  Her- 
man or  Kenton  coming  in  second.  I  pre- 
fer instrumental  to  vocal  jazz  nine  times 
out  of  ten. 

There  are  so  many  greats  in  jazzdom 
that  it  is  hard  to  narrow  it  down  to  a  cer- 
tain few  favorites.  I  do  prefer  the  Benny 
Goodman  small  groups,  especially  the  Sex- 
tet, over  any  other  group.  They  have 
turned  out  consistently  more  top  records 
and  performances  than  any  other  bunch. 
As  for  big  bands,  I  have  chosen  a  top 
three:  Benny  Goodman,  Glenn  Miller, 
and  Stan  Kenton.  There  are  many  fa- 
vorites; these  are  the  superlatives.  As 
for  favorite  musicians,  I  prefer  on  their 
respective  instruments  Bunny  Berigan, 
Bill  Harris,  Benny  Goodman,  Johnny 
Hodges,    George    Auld,    Teddy    Wilson, 
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Charlie  Christian,  Slam  Stewart,  Gene 
Krupa,  and  Lionel  Hampton  (vibra- 
phone). Every  one  of  these  has  been  af- 
filiated with  Goodman  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, but  two,  (Hodges  and  Harris).  All 
are  what  I  think  the  best  on  their  instru- 
ments. 

Choosing  my  favorite  records  was  pro- 
bably the  hardest  task  of  all.  My  top 
half  dozen  includes 

I  Can't  Get  Started — Bunny  Berigan 
Sometimes  I'm  Happy — Benny  Good- 
man 
Frenesi — Glenn  Miller 
Dark  Eyes — Gene  Krupa  Jazz  Trio 
Southern  Scandal — Stan  Kenton 
Air  Mail  Special — Benny  Goodman 

Sextet 
What  of  the  future  of  jazz?    Who  will 
be  playing  it  and  what  will  it  sound  like 
after  the  Ellingtons,  Kentons,  and  Good- 


mans have  passed  on  to  join  the  Boldens, 
Mortons,  and  Beiderbeckes?  I  feel  one 
thing  certain.  Bop  and  Progressive  aren't 
the  peak  in  jazz.  They  will  eventually  be 
replaced  by  some  newer  form  of  jazz. 
(Maybe  older.  I'd  like  to  see  Swing  make 
a  come-back.)  As  for  the  musicians, 
there  are  literally  hundreds  of  capable 
youngsters  rising  to  the  fore.  And  who 
knows  but  some  of  the  stars  of  tomorrow 
might  be  right  here  in  this  school.  Who 
knows? 

I  wrote  this  article  for  more  than  just 
to  see  my  name  in  print.  I'm  trying  to 
give  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  an 
elementary  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in, 
jazz.  It's  up  to  you  now,  so  next  time  a 
good  band  is  in  town  go  down  and  hear 
it.  Or  try  to  find  some  jazz  on  the  radio 
tonight.  Or  next  time  you  have  a  chance, 
drop  in  a  disc  shop  and  dig  some  hot  wax. 
You  can't  lose! 


Herbert  Bohn  Devries 


CANDLES 


Piercing  fingers  of  lighted  scorn 
Sticking  the  darkness  of  the  night; 

Leading  the  way  through  moods  forlorn; 
Impressing  all  with  silent  might. 

Funeral 


Triumphant  heads  of  flaming  joy, 
Rearing  above  bright  days  of  love; 

Hope  that  blessed  features  do  not  cloy, 
And  each  day  is  as  heaven  above. 

Wedding 


Cherubs  eyes  gazing  'neath  haloes  bright, 
Softening  all  with  gentlest  light; 

Reminding  all  of  a  night  holy  bells  did  ring 
When  there  came  another  babe — a  king. 

Birth 
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TEACHER  PLAYS  CUPID 


Tommy  Kaiser  slowly  turned  the  knob 
of  Miss  Greer's  eleventh  grade  history 
class.  She  had  asked  him  to  report  after 
school. 

The  door  slid  open,  and  he  saw  her 
head  of  long  brown  curls  bent  over  a  pile 
of  test  papers.  She  seemed  absorbed  in 
one  particularly ,until  his  steps  across  the 
floor  caused  her  to  look  up. 

"Come  in,  Tom,  I've  been  studying  this 
paper  of  yours." 

"Yes,  ma'am?" 

"The  test  you  took  today — the  work 
is  incomplete.  All  of  your  work  has  been 
incomplete  lately." 

"I  know." 

"Wjell,  what  reason  have  you?" 

The  young  head  hung  low.  How  could 
he  explain  the  real  reason.  "There  isn't 
any.     I-I-I  just  don't  remember  it." 

"Don't  you  have  enough  time  after 
school?" 

"I  have  from  7:30  to  9:00." 

That  ought  to  be  time  enough.  You 
don't  work  after  school,  do  you? 

"No,  I  have  football  practice  after 
school  until  6:00." 

"Then  you're  too  tired  to  study.  That's 
it,  isn't  it??  That's  what  is  keeping  you 
back,  Tom."  She  finished  with  that  "now 
it's  all  settled"  manner.  "Sometimes  it 
becomes  necessary  for  us  to  quit  our  ex- 
tra activities,"  she  suggested  hopefully. 

"You  mean  break  from  the  team?" 

"I  know  that  football  is  important  to 
you,  but  it's  not  that  important,  certain- 
ly." 

"I    don't    mean    to    contradict    you, 


ma'am,  but  coach  Wilson  says  that  foot- 
ball keeps  you  in  healthy  physical  condi- 
tion." 

"Suppose  we  speak  to  the  coach. 
Where  is  he?" 

"Outside  on  the  field." 

Joanne  Greer  pulled  her  coat  tighter 
about  her  as  she  and  Tom  walked  across 
the  field.  Just  a  few  yards  ahead  she 
could  see  Coach  Wilson  with  his  huge 
squad  of  young  athletes,  each  displaying 
complete  discipline  and  working  in  per- 
fect coordination.  They  watched  his 
every  action.  She  had  never  seen  such  an 
obedient  class. 

Some  of  the  team,  noticing  Miss  Greer 
and  Tommy  approach,  began  to  cast  nu- 
merous glances  in  their  direction;  and  the 
coach,  wondering  just  what  kept  them 
absorbed,  turned  about. 

Leaving  his  group,  he  walked  out  to 
meet  them. 

"Good  afternoon,  can  I  help  you?"  He 
directed  his  question  to  the  history  teach- 
er. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  want  to  discuss  an 
important  matter  concerning  Tom  with 
you." 

"Oh,  I  see."  Turning  to  Tom  he  said, 
"Run  out  and  tell  the  boys  to  work  on 
calesthenics  'til  I  get  back." 

"I  don't  mean  to  interrupt  you;"  she 
explained. 

"You're  not.  Shall  we  go  into  my  of- 
fice?" 

Leaving  the  field,  they  stepped  into  an 
annex  of  the  main  building.  Here  were 
the  dressing  rooms,  equipment  rooms,  and 
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the  coach's  office.  Mr.  Wilson  offered  his 
guest  a  chair.  Then  seated  behind  his 
desk,  he  leaned  back  comfortably  and  be- 
gan to  speak. 

"What's  the  boy  been  up  to,  Miss 
Greer?" 

"He's  neglecting  his  studies,  getting 
home  too  late  from  football." 

"But  if  he  didn't  get  any  outside  ac- 
tivities after  school  here,  he'd  get  them  at 
home.  You  can't  keep  a  growing  young 
man  inside  as  much  as  a  girl." 

"Just  where  do  his  studies  come  in?" 
asked  Miss  Greer,  struggling  not  to  ap- 
pear annoyed. 

"In  school — I  always  did  believe  you 
teachers  gave  too  much  outside  work." 

"But  I  haven't  given  any  outside  work," 
said  Miss  Greer,  her  inconsistency  com- 
pletely escaping  her  notice.  "The  other 
students  are  able  to  finish  in  class." 

"The  kid's  certainly  not  below  average. 
He  has  a  good  clear  mind,  a  leader,  in 
fact,  out  here,"  said  Wilson  in  the  boy's 
defense. 

"In  class,  too,  the  little  amount  he  man- 
ages to  get  done.  I  can't  understand  what 
he  does  with  his  time." 

"Miss  Greer,  would  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  watch  him  in  class  tomorrow?" 

"Yes,  I  could!" 

"Swell,  then  I'll  see  you  at  the  teach- 
ers' meeting  tommorrow  night,  and  if  we 
find  he  does  use  his  time  but  still  gets 
bad  grades,  I'll  certainly  release  him." 

"It's  a  bargain.  Thank  you  for  your 
cooperation,  Mr.  Wilson,"  smiled  Miss 
Greer. 

Tommy  came  to  history  class  the  next 
day  as  usual,  but  he  did  not  notice  his 
instructor's  cautious  gaze  watching  his  ac- 
tivities. Miss  Greer  learned  a  great  deal 
more  than  she  had  expected  to. 

That  evening,  while  talking  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son at  the  teacher's  meeting,  she  unravel- 
ed the  big  secret.    "Tommy's  in  love,  but 


his  sweetheart  doesn't  seem  to  know." 

"Uh-huh,  I  should  have  expected  that, 
when  we  discovered  his  trouble  was  right 
in  the  class-room." 

"Well,  I'm  not  a  good  cupid,"  Miss 
Greer  explained  frankly. 

"I'm  not  either,  but  we  have  to  com- 
bat the  situation.  Can't  you  manage  to 
get  them  seated" — here  he  paused  for 
words — "you  know,  closer." 

"They  sit  across  the  aisle  from  each 
other  now." 

"Well,  what  in  heaven's  name,  then, 
keeps  them  on  such  distant  terms?" 

"They  must  not  be  acquainted;  they 
never  talk  to  each  other." 

"What's  the  girl's  name?" 

"Peggy  Ann  Allison,"  Miss  Greer  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  Wilson  rubbed  his  chin  in  deep 
concentration  and  murmured  like  a  doctor 
over  his  patient.  "HMmmmmm — uh 
huh,  hmmmmm." 

"What  was  that?"  she  asked  with  an 
amused  grin. 

He  smiled,  realizing  how  he  had  just 
looked.  "I  think  I  have  it!  "What  do 
you  say  we  get  Tom  to  take  her  to  the 
game  this  Saturday?" 

"But  if  he  won't  talk  to  her  in  class — " 

"Yes,  that's  another  problem.  Couldn't 
you  happen  to  ah-come  with  me  and  I 
happen  to  bring  them?" 

"I've  never  been  to  a  football  game; 
I  don't  even  know  what  it's  all  about." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  explain  it  to  you  any- 
time." 

"I  don't  know." 

"For  Tommy's  sake?" 

"All  right,  for  Tommy's  sake!" 

Saturday  afternoon  proved  to  be  won- 
derful. The  sun's  rays  glided  down  from 
the  heavens  giving  the  town  a  rare  excel- 
lence in  mid-autumn.  Leaves  furnished 
color  and  seemed  to  rustle  with  excite- 
ment as  half  the  population  turned  their 
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thoughts  to  the  high  school  stadium  for 
the  big  game  with  a  rival  team. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  beaming  with  pride  at 
his  guests.  It  had  taken  little  persuasion 
to  get  Tom  to  accept  a  ride,  but  Miss 
Greer  breathed  many  a  sigh  of  relief  after 
achieving  her  end  of  the  bargain. 

She  called  Peggy  to  her  desk  after  the 
class  Friday.  "Peggy,  are  you  going  to  the 
game,  Saturday?" 

"Some  girls  and  I  planned  to." 

"Oh,  I  see,  well  I  wouldn't  want  to 
break  that  up,  but  Mr.  Wilson  was  go- 
ing to  take  me,  and — " 

"Coach  Wilson,"  interrupted  the  girl, 
"is  he  going  to  take  you?" 

"Yes,  and  since  there's  another  boy  a- 
long,  I  thought  you  might  want  to  come." 

If  Peggy  heard  the  last  part  of  Miss 
Greer's  sentence,  she  by  no  means  regard- 
ed it.  "Why,  Miss  Greer,  you're  a  peach! 
Sure  I'll  go!"  and  sailing  out  of  the  room 
she  added,  "Just  wait  till  I  tell  the  kids — 
ohhh,  coach  Wilson!" 

Because  the  young  teacher  didn't  real- 
ize that  since  Mr.  Wilson's  arrival  the 
past  fall  he  had  been  the  number  one  pin- 
up boy  of  the  female  section  of  the  school, 
she  did  not  get  the  reason  for  Peggy's  be- 
havior. 

Now  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  field. 
There  was  a  lot  of  conversation  going  on 
in  the  car.  It  began  after  Peggy  had  join- 
ed the  group.  She  stepped  in  exhibiting, 
with  all  her  childish  fancy,  a  huge  grin 
for  the  coach,  who  acknowledged  her  grin 
with  a  broad  one  of  his  own  that  sent 
shivers  up  her  spine.  A  hearty  "Hello 
there,"  was  given  to  Miss  Greer,  sitting 
next  to  him,  and  finally  she  gazed  over 
at  Tommy  with  a  radiant  glow,  saying, 
"Hi,ya!" 

"H-Hi,"  he  managed  to  whimper  back. 

"Today  ought  to  be  a  push  over,  eh, 
Tom?"  stated  Wilson. 

"Yes,  sir!" 


Not  getting  much  response  here,  he  di- 
rected his  question  to  Tommy's  compan- 
ion.   "What  do  you  think,  Peggy?" 

"I  should  say  it  will  be.  Why,  did  you 
know  they  haven't  etc.,  etc."  So  the 
pleasant  one-sided  conversation  went  on. 
No  matter  what  was  asked  her,  she  al- 
ways had  a  full  reply. 

When  they  reached  the  entrance,  the 
ladies  got  out  and  went  to  their  seats. 

We'll  be  up  to  see  you  before  the  game 
starts,"  promised  Wilson.  As  soon  as  they 
had  gone,  he  said  to  Tom,  "What's  up, 
boy,  cat  got  your  tongue?" 

"No,  sir,  I  just  couldn't  think  of  any- 
thing to  say." 

"I  thought  you  knew  that  girl." 

"Yea,  she's  in  my  history  class." 

"Well,  why  so  distant?" 

"I  don't  know  her  that  well!" 

"That  can  be  remedied;  ask  her  out." 

"Oh,  I  can't  coach,  I  wouldn't  know 
what  to  say." 

"Just  start,  she'll  finish  it!" 

At  their  seats  Peggy  jumped  up  and 
down,  shouting  to  her  friends.  Miss 
Greer  also  found  people  there  she  knew. 
After  a  while,  though,  Peggy  found  time 
to  talk  to  her  teacher. 

"Gee,  Miss  Greer,  I  never  expected  to 
be  out  with  you.  It  just  goes  to  prove 
that  teachers  aren't  squares,  after  all!" 

"No,  they  can  learn  too." 

"Gosh,  aren't  you  just  thrilled  that 
Coach  Wilson  offered  to  take  us?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  came  out  a  trifle  doubt- 
fully. 

"When  I  told  the  girls  yesterday — were 
they  envious!  Don't  you  think  he's  the 
handsomest  thing?" 

"Yes,  Tom  is  very  nice  looking." 

"Tom,  oh,  him,  I'm  talking  about  the 
coach.    All  of  us  are  in  love  with  him." 

"Oh,  you  are;  but  what  do  you  think 
of  Tom?" 

"I  don't  know  him  very  well .  . .  .Hasn't 
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he  got  the  most  gorgeous  hair?" 

"Yes." 

"Just  full  of  blond  waves!" 

"I  thought  Tom's  hair  was  black." 

"No,  no,  I  don't  mean  him!" 

"I  see,  the  coach." 

"And  those  blue  eyes,  don't  they  make 
you  just  swoon?" 

"I  really  hadn't  noticed,  Peggy." 

"You  haven't  Well,  just  take  a  good 
look;  here  they  come  now." 

Now  Miss  Greer  was  really  worried. 
Peggy  hadn't  even  noticed  Tom.  She  was 
in  love  with  Mr.  Wilson.  What  on  earth 
made  her  fall  for  him?  He  was  at  least 
twenty-six,  and  handsome?  Well,  she'd 
take  a  good  look  as  the  girl  had  suggest- 
ed. 

"How've  you  been  getting  along?"  call- 
ed out  Wilson. 

"Swell,"  chimed  in  Peggy. 

Tom  stood  almost  behind  the  coach, 
feeling  a  bit  conspicuous  in  his  uniform. 
The  alert  Miss  Greer  noticed  that  along 
with  taking  a  full  view  of  the  pin-up  boy's 
countenance.  "My,  Tom,  how  that  suit 
becomes  you,"  she  said,  "I  know  you're 
going  to  have  the  best  of  luck." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am"  he  smiled  shyly. 

A  whistle  sounded  below,  and  the  band 
started  its  theme  song,  the  school's  an- 
them. Wilson  said,  "Sorry  we  can't  stay 
longer,  but  the  game's  about  to  start. 
We'll  meet  you  at  the  car  after  the  game, 
and  by  the  way,  Peggy,  you  be  sure  and 
explain  everything  to  Miss  Greer.  She 
hasn't  been  to  a  game  for  a  long  time." 

Then,  winking  at  the  lady  he  had  just 
mentioned,  he  and  Tom  descended  to  the 
field. 

Being  victorious  in  that  afternoon's 
game,  Tom  felt  victorious  in  love.  Mr. 
Wilson  let  Peggy  and  Tom  off  at  her 
home. 

"Did  you  have  a  nice  time,  Peggy?" 


"Yes,  very  nice,  thanks;  you  played 
swell!" 

"Did  I  ?  I  mean,  I  did?" 

"Oh,  I  love  to  watch  the  way  the  coach 
puts  his  arm  around  you  and  gives  you 
directions.  I  wish  he'd  coach  the  girls 
too." 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  he  asked  me  to 
ask  you  to  come  to  the  dance  next  Fri- 
day." 

"Did  he  really!  I  think  he's  wonder- 
ful!" 

"You  seem  to  have  taken  a  big  interest 
in  him." 

"Why  not?"  she  asked  coolly. 

"He's  rather  old  for  you,  isn't  he?" 

"Certainly  not,  didn't  you  know  girls 
are  equal  to  much  older  boys?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  so." 

Tom  didn't  sleep  much  that  night.  His 
dream  girl  in  love  with  another  man.  His 
heart  was  breaking! .  .  .  .There  was  only 
one  solution — a  duel  with  Wilson  ....  No, 
that  wouldn't  work.    What  could  he  do? 

He  awoke  with  circles  under  his  eyes, 
but  he  had  a  plan.  Now  if  it  would  only 
work. 

History  went  on  in  almost  its  usual 
manner — that  is,  until  Peggy  called  Tom 
aside  after  class.  He  followed,  smiling 
triumphantly. 

"Well,  you  certainly  made  a  fool  of 
yourself,"  she  began. 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"You  know  exactly  what  I  mean,  mak- 
ing a  play  for  Miss  Greer — up  there  talk- 
ing to  her  all  period." 

"What's  wrong  with  that?"  He  tried 
hard  to  keep  serious  to  her  scolding. 

"If  I  do  say  so  myself,  you  looked  aw- 
ful silly  picking  up  her  chalk  and  asking 
if  she  was  cold  when  she  put  on  her  jack- 
et and  if  you  should  turn  on  the  heat." 

"Oh,  that,"  he  couldn't  help  from  smil- 
ing now,  "I  wanted  her  to  know  how  I 
intend  to  act." 
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"Intend  to  act  when?" 

"At  the  dance  next  Friday  when  we  all 
go." 

"But  she's  too  old  for  you,  Tommy!" 

"Not  especially,  I  like  the  settled  type." 

He  felt  sorry  for  the  girl  as  she  walked 
away  slowly.  She  was  taking  an  interest 
in  him,  but  he  had  to  be  firm. 

Things  didn't  come  out  as  James  Wil- 
son and  Joanne  Greer  had  planned.  They 
were  both  caught  between  the  radiant 
smiles  Peggy  bestowed  on  the  coach  and 
the  affections  Tom  showered  on  his  his- 
tory teacher. 

Finally,  in  despair,  Wilson  cornered 
Tommy.  "Looks  like  you  two  will  have 
to  finish  the  dances;  I'm  pretty  tired. 
Will  you  excuse  me,  Peggy?" 

"I'm  a  little  tired  myself,"  broke  in 
Miss  Greer  before  the  girl  had  time  to  an- 
swer. "Suppose  you  and  Tom  dance,  Peg- 
gy." 

It  was  difficult  for  Peggy  to  refuse  be- 
cause she  loved  to  dance,  and  Tom  was  a 
wonderful  dancer  she  discovered.  The 
two  of  them,  never  speaking  a  word,  went 
to  the  dance  floor  together. 


"What  are  we  going  to  do?"  whispered 
Miss  Greer. 

"We  can  just  switch  the  tables,  and 
there's  about  one  way  out." 

"How's  that?" 

"That  you  and  I  leave  alone.  Tom  cer- 
tainly won't  be  childish  enough  to  leave 
her.    He'll  at  least  take  her  home." 

"That's  a  risk  we'll  have  to  take,  but 
I  don't  see  any  harm  in  it." 
The  bus  that  passes  the  school  goes  by 
both  of  their  homes." 

"And  it's  not  bad  weather,"  finished  the 
coach. 

"You  have  a  point  there,  Mr.  Wilson," 
she  said,  looking  into  eyes  she  thought 
delightfully  blue. 

"Agreed,  then,  Miss  Greer,"  he  an- 
swered happily,  smiling  across  the  table 
at  a  most  lovely  lady. 

Before  Tom  and  Peggy  had  had  time  to 
miss  the  older  couple,  one  of  Tom's 
friends  gave  him  a  note.  "Mr.  Wilson 
asked  me  to  give  you  this,"  the  boy  ex- 
plained. 

"Thanks,  Bob,"  Tom  said. 

"What  does  it  say  "  Peggy  asked  as 
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You  sit  upon  my  window  ledge, 
As  shelter  from  the  blinding  rain. 
But  when  the  sun  peeps  o'er  the  hedge, 
You'll  go  gaily  sailing  forth  again. 

You're  such  a  sad-eyed  little  bird, 
Your  chirp  is  like  a  doting  sigh — 
You  look  bedraggled!  How  absurd 
To  be  impatient,  now,  to  fly. 


Just  like  the  wren,  we  sit  and  fret, 
When  life  becomes  a  storm-rent  bore. 
We're  bound  to  get  our  feathers  wet — 
Regardless  of  the  height  we  soar! 
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Tom's  mouth  dropped  in  amazement. 

"It  reads — 'Dear  Tom,  Please  excuse 
us  as  Miss  Greer  and  I  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  early.  Be  sure  to  button  your 
jacket;  it's  cold  out! 

Wilson" 

"Well — how  do  you  like  that?  He  ran 
out  on  me!"  Peggy  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  and  he  stole  Miss  Greer  from 
me." 

"What  a  fool  I  was  to  fall  for  his 
game." 

"I  guess  we  were  kinda  silly,"  he  said 
with  that  smile  of  his.  "Come  on,  I'm 
gonna  take  you  home." 

"Gee,  that's  swell  of  you,  Tom;  you're 
a  real  gentleman." 

Still  smiling,  he  gave  a  polite  bow  and 
said  with  mock  solemnity,  "Thank  you, 
my  lady." 

While  they  walked  contentedly  to  the 
bus  stop,  Tom  began  to  think,  and  he 
said  to  Peggy,  "You  know,  the  coach  is 
not  such  a  bad  guy,  after  all.  He  must 
have  known  I  liked  you  best." 


"Yes,"  she  laughed,  "and  Miss  Greer 
knew  I  really  liked  you,  but  she  let  me 
find  out  for  myself." 

In  another  part  of  town  Mr.  Wilson 
had  just  taken  Miss  Greer  home. 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Wilson." 

"You  know  something,"  he  changed  the 
subject. 

"What?" 

"We've  been  too  formal  lately." 

"Oh,  so  that's  my  cue  to  take  a  hint — 
you  may  call  me  Joanne,  if  you  like." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am.  Most  people  call 
me  Jim." 

"Good  night,  Jim.  We  certainly  have 
done  more  for  our  pupils  than  is  required, 
but  it's  been  fun. 

"I'm  glad  you  enjoyed  it.  Could  I  be 
so  bold  as  to  suggest  we  see  each  other 
again  very  soon?" 

"Perhaps." 

"Is  that  a  promise?" 

"Yes,  I'll  make  it  one.  Good  night, 
Jim." 

"Good  night,  Joanne." 
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Silvery  snow — the  beauty  of  it — 

Heaven  can't  be  far  above  it! 

From  my  window,  here,  alone, 

The  earth  becomes  a  glistening  throne — 

Transformed  before  my  very  eyes 

Into  a  jewelled  paradise. 


And  then  there  comes  a  glowing  thought 
Amidst  my  others,  bitter  wrought: 
Just  as  each  tiny  flake's  unfurled 
Upon  a  tired,  and  troubled  world 
Of  little  pleasures,  so  much  woe — 
He  gave  us  souls  who  gives  us  snowl 
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JO-NA-AY'S  TALE  OF  THE 
LOST  MINES 


When  the  Spanish  Conquerors  first 
marched  into  the  present  boundar- 
ies of  New  Mexico  they  found  the  Indians 
there  in  possession  of  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver which  they  used  as  personal  orna- 
ments. The  Spaniards  naturally  sought 
the  source  of  these  metals;  it  was  the  in- 
centive that  had  brought  them  to  the 
"Nuevo  Mundo."  The  Indians,  either  in- 
different to  the  true  value  of  the  metals 
or  not  wishing  to  divulge  anything  of 
value  to  the  invaders  whom  they  cordial- 
ly detested  from  the  outstart,  never  in  a 
single  instance,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  re- 
vealed to  the  Spaniards  the  source  of 
what  the  conquerors  so  eagerly  sought. 
Yet  we  have  from  the  lips  of  one  Jo-na- 
ay  (meaning  Big-bright-moon)  a  Mesca- 
lero  Apache,  the  story  in  Indian  lore  as 
having  come  down  from  his  father's  fa- 
ther's father,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
western  tribes  in  the  days  before  his  blood 
became  amalgamated  with  that  of  the 
wandering,  more  southerly  Apache. 
Jo-na-ay's  Tale 
The  Indian  valued  gold  as  much  as  the 
Spaniard  did — only  in  a  different  way  and 
for  a  different  purpose.  The  young  bucks 
sought  it  that  it  might  be  wrought  into 
bracelets  and  rings,  and  fastened  in  orna- 
mental rows  of  shining  disks  on  leggings 
and  buckskin  shirts.  They  wore  these 
ornaments  to  delight  the  eyes  of  the  win- 
some, bashful  Indian  girls,  and  when  the 
Spaniards  came,  over-running  the  land 
with  their  haughty  ways  backed  up  with 
fire  and  thunder,  demanding — often  even 
with  the  threat  of  death — that  the  source 
of  the  gold  and  silver  be  revealed,  the 
young    Indians    naturally    thought    the 


Spaniards  too  were  seeking  the  metal  to 
adorn  themeselves.  More  in  sentiment 
and  jealousy  than  in  greed,  the  Indians 
stood  firm  in  their  determination  to  keep 
the  secret  hidden. 

And  yet,  as  among  all  races  there  is 
always  a  traitor.  There  lived  in  those 
days  and  in  that  land  an  Indian  youth  by 
the  name  of  Pin-ne-qua  (translated,  Bit- 
ter Apple)  who  together  with  another  In- 
dian boy  called  Tu-ne-ah  (The  Stutterer) 
came  one  day  upon  a  pocket  of  almost 
pure  wire  gold,  hidden  away  in  some  rug- 
ged canyon  of  the  mountains.  When  Bit- 
ter Apple  and  the  Stutterer  tried  to  tell 
the  older  members  of  their  tribe  the  value 
and  extent  of  their  find  they  were  laughed 
at  as  ones  with  the  exaggeration  of  youth. 
Only  when  they  exhibited  their  shirt 
fronts  bulging  with  gold  which  they  had 
beaten  from  the  rocks  with  their  flint 
hammer  heads  was  their  story  accepted 
and  later  proved  to  be  true.  At  that  pe- 
riod from  the  sky,  apparently,  came  the 
Spaniard,  and  Bitter  Apple,  deceived  by 
their  lies  but  captivated  by  their  dashing 
manner,  agreed,  in  secret,  to  lead  a  de- 
tachment of  the  hated  invaders  to  the 
place  where  he  and  the  Stutterer  had  dis- 
covered the  wire  gold. 

Now  an  Indian  knows  many,  many 
things  that  the  white  man  does  not  know, 
and  my  grandfather's  father  knew  in 
those  days  of  Ki-osh — the  Evil  Spirit. 
Only  now,  the  Indian  can  have  no  Ki-osh 
because  the  white  man  came,  and  every 
Spaniard  had  his  heart  filled  with  Ki-osh,. 
Because  the  white  man  was  so  wicked, 
Ki-osh  grew  tired  and  went  up  on  top  of 
the  great  high  cliffs  to  rest  a  day  and  a 
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night — but  to  Ki-osh  a  day  and  a  night 
is  a  thousand  years  and  one.  He  is  rest- 
ing there  yet  because  his  day  and  his  night 
are  not  ended,  but  the  white  man's  Ki-osh 
is  going  down  from  father  to  son  because 
Ki-osh  once  in  the  heart  can  never  be  re- 
moved. 

But  in  the  days  of  this  legend  Ki-osh 
was  stronger  in  the  heart  of  the  Spaniard 
than  in  anyone  else  and  led  him  ever 
onward  to  destruction.  So  in  that  far  off 
day  when  Bitter  Apple  undertook  to  lead 
a  detachment  of  Spaniards  to  the  spot 
where  the  wire  gold  lav  hidden,  even  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Stutterer  or  any 
other  member  of  their  tribe,  Ki-osh  knew 
and  Ki-osh  it  was  who  watched  them. 

Bitter  Apple  started  off  in  the  dark 
of  a  midsummer  night  in  secrecy  and  si- 
lence. Tn  number  the  Spaniard  was  four 
times  the  count  of  all  the  fingers  of  a 
man's  two  hands,  led  bv  Pin-ne-qua  whose 
sillv  head  was  filled  with  the  flattery  of 
the  Spaniards. 

Thev  traveled  all  nierht  in  the  darkness 
guided  bv  Pin-ne-qua  who  had  told  them 
the  rich  pocket  of  wire  gold  lav  perhaps 
four  leagues  awav,  and  much  was  the  loud 
laughter  and  manv  the  ribald  iests  of 
those  who  anticipated  an  easv  fortune. 
But  Ki-osh  knew  and  watched  and  guided 
them  to  destruction.  When  the  sun  arose 
Pin-ne-qua  era  zed  around  them,  and  signi- 
fied bv  Indian  signs  and  in  the  few  words 
of  Spanish  which  he  knew  that  thev  were 
following  the  nVht  direction  and  should 
reach  the  mine  of  fabulous  wealth  within 
an  hour.  So  toward  the  direction  of  the 
rising  sun  thev  pushed  on.  Not  one  hour 
but  many  went  bv  as  thev  followed  the 
canvons  and  the  hill  tops.  Not  one  league 
passed  beneath  their  weary  feet,  but  manv 
leagues,  and  vet  thev  came  not  to  the  soot 
that  was  to  enrich  them. 

On  and  on  thev  went,  and  bv  mid-after- 
noon they  realized  they  were  hopelesslv 
lost  and  could  not  even  discover  a  path 


to  return  to  the  Indian  village  which  they 
knew  was  not  many  leagues  away.  That 
night  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  forest,  amid 
the  mighty  canyons  of  the  mountains  they 
rested,  consumed  by  hunger  and  burned 
with  unslaked  thirst.  The  next  morning 
with  their  backs  to  the  rising  sun  they 
sought  desperately  a  way  to  return  to  the 
Indian  villiage,  but  they  searched  in  vain. 

By  mid-morning  a  thirst-crazed  Span- 
iard, grasping  a  stone,  beat  out  the  brains 
of  Pin-ne-qua,  and  Ki-osh  laughed  long 
and  loud.  By  night  when  two  days  had 
passed  and  not  a  drop  of  water  or  a  mor- 
sel of  food  had  passed  their  lips,  they  be- 
gan by  one  and  two  to  drop  by  the  way- 
side and  perish.  Others,  inspired  by  fear 
and  desperation  still  plunged  on  into  the 
wilderness  only  to  fall  and  in  their  agony 
and  madness  pass  to  the  keeping  of  Ki- 
osh. 

Why  were  they  lost  and  why  did  they 
perish  beginning  with  Pin-ne-qua,  the 
traitor,  and  ending  with  the  last  Spaniard? 
I  will  tell  you  the  secret  of  this,  and  this 
is  a  secret  that  to  this  day  only  the  In- 
dians of  that  far  off  time  knew  but  would 
not  talk  about  because  no  Indian  then 
could  speak  the  name  of  Ki-osh  and  live. 
This  is  the  secret:  Ki-osh  the  mighty. 
Ki-osh  the  most  wicked  of  all  things  on 
earth,  Ki-osh  the  evil  spirit  of  the  sky, 
the  mountains,  and  the  desert — took  the 
sun  in  his  hands  and  turned  it  backward 
across  the  earth.  In  the  morning  when 
the  Spaniards  continued  their  search  for 
the  gold,  led  by  Pin-ne-qua.  the  sun  rose 
in  the  west  instead  of  the  east;  and  as 
their  path  led  to  the  rising  sun,  it  lead 
them  all  to  destruction  they  could  not 
avoid. 

No  more  does  Ki-osh  do  these  wicked 
deeds  because  he  is  weary  of  his  wick- 
edness and  has  gone  to  rest  upon  the 
mountain  for  a  day  and  a  night — and  a 
day  and  a  night  for  Ki-osh  is  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  a  thousand  and  one  years. 
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HERBERT  GEORGE  WELLS 

(1866-1946) 


On  August  13,  1946,  the  literary  world 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Herbert  George  Wells.  Among  the  many 
obituaries,  one  point  was  always  stressed 
— the  prophetic  nature  of  his  earliest  no- 
vels. 

Wells  had  lived  to  see  his  dreams  come 
true.  Someone  once  said,  "In  order  to 
predict  the  future,  one  must  take  his 
wildest  imaginings,  multiply  them  tenfold, 
and  he  will  still  fall  short  in  his  prophe- 
cy." Wells  had  done  exactly  that,  and  he 
came  very  close  to  the  truth.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  short  story  in  the  year  1914, 
Wells  described  an  airplane  that  took  off 
from  an  airfield  in  London,  flew  to  Ber- 
lin, dropped  an  atomic  bomb  on  the  Im- 
perial Palace  and  flew  back.  This  was 
written  at  a  time  when  aerial  bombing 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  atomic  bombs 
that  destroyed  whole  cities,  were  pure  fan- 
tasy. Yet  Wells  used  the  very  words 
"atomic  bomb".  In  1945,  the  world  be- 
came aware  that  the  imaginings  of  Wells 
in  1914  had  become  a  reality. 

This  modern  prophet  was  born  in 
Bromley,  Kent,  on  September  11,  1866. 
His  parents  were  of  the  lowest  in  the  mid- 
dle class.  His  father  was  a  professional 
cricketer  and  a  small  shop  keeper.  There 
were  five  in  the  family;  Wells  had  two 
brothers,  and  often  the  family  was  in 
straitened  circumstances.  With  the  aid 
of  government  scholarships,  Wells  grad- 
uated with  first  class  honors  from  the 
London  University  in  1888.  There  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  at  South  Kens- 
ington, he  studied  biology  under  Huxley. 


Soon  he  was  a  passionate  naturalist  with 
a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Upon  graduation, 
he  was  forced  to  teach  private  pupils  in 
science.  On  the  side  he  wrote  essays  for 
the  "University  Correspondent,"  the 
"Fortnightly,"  and  the  "Educational  Re- 
view." By  1893,  he  had  also  published 
a  textbook  in  biology.  It  was  then  that 
his  health  broke  down,  and  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  teaching.  Wells  then  turned 
to  the  only  other  occupation  he  knew,  that 
of  journalism.  He  wrote  for  the  "Pall 
Mall  Gazette,"  "Nature,"  and  "The  Sat- 
urday Review."  In  1895,  he  began  his 
career  as  a  novelist  with  "The  Time  Ma- 
chine." 

"The  Time  Machine"  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  scientific  romances,  or  as  we  say 
today,  Science  Fiction  novels.  When  real- 
ly broken  down,  the  story  consists  of 
Wells'  ideas  of  the  ultimate  evolution  of 
the  earth.  Wells  was  a  member  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  an  organization  of  young 
authors  who  advocated  socialism.  Among 
these  was  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Wells 
thought  that  within  the  next  few  hundred 
years,  the  earth  would  become  socialized, 
and  communisum  would  be  the  predomin- 
ate economic  philosophy.  In  order  to  set 
these  views  down  and  make  them  realis- 
tic and  appealing  to  the  public,  he  began 
an  account  of  an  eminent  scientist,  who 
invented  a  machine  capable  of  transport- 
ing him  into  the  future.  When  the  time 
traveler  came  back,  he  told  his  compan- 
ions of  the  things  he  had  seen,  and  thus 
Wells  conveyed  to  the  reader  his  con- 
ception of  future  life  on  earth.    There  is 
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a  particularly  vivid  description  of  the  last 
stage  of  development  of  the  earth.  "The 
Time  Machine"  was  a  success. 

It  was  followed  the  next  year  by  an- 
other novel  of  the  same  class,  "The  Is- 
land of  Dr.  Moreau."  The  theory  around 
which  this  novel  was  built  was  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  surgeons  could  transplant 
portions  of  one  animal  to  another,  and  the 
question  of  cross-breeding.  Dr.  Moreau 
is  a  typically  mad  scientist,  who  lives  on 
an  isolated  island,  where  he  conducts  his 
experiments.  The  hero  of  the  story  is 
washed  ashore  and  there  finds  the  muta- 
tions, the  results  of  the  surgeon's  experi- 
ments. These  mutations  later  take  over 
the  island.  This  novel  has,  also,  served 
as  the  basis  for  many  other  writers  since 
its  publication  in  1896. 

In  the  following  year,  Wells  added  an- 
other scientific  novel  to  the  list,  "The  In- 
visible Man."  The  dominant  character 
in  this  story  discovers  a  drug  that  will 
make  the  body  invisible,  but  in  the  process 
of  his  experiments,  he  becomes  insane. 
The  story,  itself,  seems  to  center  around 
the  man's  lust  for  power  rather  than  the 
original  development  of  invisibility.  This 
might  be  termed  a  psychological  novel. 

In  1898,  Wells  came  up  with  possibly 
the  most  famous  of  his  novels,  "The  War 
of  the  Worlds."  Larger  than  most  of  the 
previous  works,  the  book  tells  of  an  in- 
vasion of  the  earth  from  the  planet  Mars. 
It  tells  of  the  sociological  and  psycholo- 
gical changes  on  the  earth  as  a  result  of 
the  invaders  from  space.  The  whole 
world  was  terrified,  and  the  Martians, 
who  were  very  far  advanced  scientifical- 
ly, took  over  the  southern  part  of  Eng- 
land before  they  were  ultimately  killed  by 
the  biological  conditions  alien  to  them. 
As  the  last  one  dies,  there  are  only  two 
people  left  in  London,  but  soon  the  de- 
serted city  is  filled  again  and  life  goes  on 
as  usual.    This  novel  is  particularly  well- 


known  in  America  since  the  broadcast  by 
Orson  Welles  on  his  Mercury  Theater  of 
the  Air,  which  was  so  realistic  as  to  cause 
panic  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  broadcast  was  heard. 

In  1896,  Wells  wrote  his  first  novel 
that  did  not  deal  with  science.  Wells 
was  a  sociologist,  as  well  as  a  biologist. 
This  novel,  "The  Wheels  of  Chance"  and 
the  following  novels  of  this  class  dealt 
with  man's  emotions,  the  society  in  which 
he  lived,  sometimes  the  futile  effort  of  his 
struggle  to  advance  or  the  effect  upon 
man  that  certain  changes  in  society 
brought  about.  These  novels  were  in- 
teresting at  the  time  of  their  publications, 
but  most  of  them  are  not  widely  recogniz- 
ed today.  The  best  of  these  were  "Tono- 
Bungay"  published  in  1909,  which  was 
a  semi-biographical  sketch;  "Mr.  Britl- 
ing  Sees  It  Through"  in  1916,  which  told 
the  story  of  the  effect  of  the  first  World 
War  on  the  people  at  home;  "The  Bulp- 
ington  of  Blup"  in  1933,  which  is  a  hu- 
morous story  of  a  man  who  was  more 
or  less  a  coward  in  the  war,  but,  now  that 
he  looks  back  on  it,  tells  stories  of  him- 
self as  a  great  hero.  Throughout  all  these 
novels,  Wells  treats  his  characters  with 
with  humorous,  sympathetic  tolerance, 
so  that  no  matter  how  ridiculous  a  per- 
son's actions  become,  he  never  becomes 
contemptible.  Most  of  the  novels  of  this 
class  were  written  from  1910  on.  During 
this  period.  Wells  seemed  to  have  very 
little  inspiration.  Most  of  the  novels  are 
readable  but  not  attractive.  Wells'  best 
novels  were  written  during  his  prime. 

He,  also,  wrote  another  class  of  litera- 
ture during  this  period.  These  were 
works  on  sociology  and  history.  In  a  few 
others  he  touched  on  religion.  Some  of 
these  were  but  essays,  while  others  filled 
as  many  as  two  or  three  volumes.  The 
best  known  of  this  type  is  Wells'  "Outline 
of  History."  In  this  book,  Wells  took  his- 
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tory  from  the  creation  of  the  earth  up  to 
the  time  he  wrote  it.  A  few  of  the  details 
are  inaccurate,  but  that  is  to  be  expected 
in  any  writing.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  it  is  biased,  it  is  a  masterpiece. 
The  book  made  Wells  famous  and  weal- 
thy. By  far  the  most  striking  aspect  of 
this  book  is  Wells'  account  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  early  man. 

It  was  inevitable  that  anyone  with  Wells' 
knowledge  of  sociology  and  his  highly  de- 
veloped imagination  would  not  be  content 
to  stop  with  history  of  the  present  day. 
"The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come",  pub- 
lished in  1933,  was  a  sequel  to  "The  Out- 
line of  History"  while  the  "Outline  of 
History"  took  man's  development  up  to 
the  present  day,  "The  Shape  of  Things 
to  Come,"  which  is  written  as  a  history 
book  in  the  year  2106  gave  the  history 
of  the  world  for  the  next  century 
and  a  half.  Although  Wells  came  pretty 
close  to  the  truth,  we  can  see  today  that 
historv  is  not  going  to  work  out  as  he  su- 
spected, but  this  is  not  a  reflection  on 
the  book,  which  is  a  masterpiece  on  so- 
ciology. The  onlv  handicap  in  writing 
such  a  book  is  the  fact  that  some  unknown 
condition  will  arise  that  will  turn  the 
curve  of  history  in  the  future. 

Wells,  also,  did  another  type  of  writ- 
ing— that  of  writing  scenarios  for  motion 
pictures.  He  gave  an  account  of  this  in 
book  form  shortlv  after  World  War  I. 
The  book,  called  "The  King  Who  was  a 
Kinor."  told  thp  storv  of  Wells'  decision 
to  write  these  scenarios  and  includes  the 
one  of  "The  King  Who  Was  a  King." 
Unfortunately.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  out  whether  this  scenario  in  book 
form  was  actuallv  filmed,  but  Wells  was  a 
success  at  this  tvpe  of  writing.  He  wrote 
the  scenarios  for  the  motion  picture  ver- 
sions of  manv  of  his  novels.  Among 
these  are  "Things  to  Come"  and  "The 
Man  Who  Could  Work  Miracles."    The 


latter  deserves  mention  in  itself.  All  of 
us  at  one  time  or  another,  have  desired 
that  anything  we  wished  would  come  true. 
Wells  takes  the  idea  and  attempts  to  show 
what  would  happen,  if  one  person  could 
do  this.  The  story  itself,  although  not  a 
novel,  is  one  of  his  best. 

He  wrote  many  other  short  stories, 
which  although  not  usually  included  in 
accounts  of  his  works,  are  sometimes  bet- 
ter than  his  novels.  Wells'  last  novel 
was  "Mind  at  the  End  of  Its  Tether," 
which  was  written  shortly  before  his  death. 
In  this  book,  he  seems  to  drop  back  to  his 
old  style  of  writing.  He  sees  now  that 
history,  as  set  forth  in  "The  Shape  of 
Things  to  Come"  and  his  other  novels  of 
the  future,  will  not  come  to  pass.  In  this 
last  novel,  which  is  only  about  fifty  pages 
long,  he  says  that  the  mind  of  man  is  at 
the  end  of  its  tether.  He  says  that  we 
have  now  reached  the  peak  of  our  ad- 
vancement and  the  end  is  not  far  off. 

Wells  had  three  entirely  different  out- 
looks on  life,  or  three  different  moods 
would  probably  be  more  appropriate. 
First,  there  was  the  Wells  who  was  a 
passionate  naturalist,  one  whose  imagi- 
nation soared  to  almost  inconceivable 
heights  in  his  speculations  on  the  future  of 
mankind.  One  may  see  this  side  of 
Wells'  personality  by  reading  his  earliest 
novels. 

The  second  Wells  was  a  happily  marri- 
ed man  in  rather  well-to-do  circumstances, 
who  although  somewhat  aloof  from  hu- 
manity, looked  at  it  with  a  rather  humor- 
ous sympathy  and  puzzled  very  vaguely 
over  the  emotions  of  man.  Typical  of  this 
Wells  were  the  barely  readable  novels 
from  1910  to  1930. 

Finally,  there  was  the  Wells  who  was 
a  socioligist,  one  who  tried  to  interpret 
the  history  of  the  past  and  apply  the  in- 
terpretation to  the  history  of  the  future. 
This  was  the  Wells  who  wrote  "The  Out- 
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line  of  History"  and  "The  Shape  of 
Things  to  Come."  This  was,  also,  the 
Wells  that  shortly  before  his  death  pro- 
phesied that  man  had  almost  reached  the 
end  of  his  development.  This  Wells  look- 
ed into  his  own  mind  and  found  it  ex- 
hausted, for  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
his  wildest  dreams  had  come  true.  These 
three  different  moods  did  not  follow  each 
other  chronologically  nor  were  they  as 
sharply  defined  as  I  have  them  here,  but 


all  of  Wells'  works  can  be  classified  under 
these  three  headings,  for  the  works  of  an 
author  are  but  the  reflections  of  himself. 
Now,  although  this  modern  prophet  is 
dead,  his  works  still  live  on,  and  perhaps 
will  inspire  some  other  young  man  to 
dream  of  the  future  as  passionately,  as 
accurately  and  with  as  much  confidence 
in  mankind  as  the  young  Herbert  George 
Wells. 


Pat  O'Neill 


ALL  THESE  ARE  DEAR  TO  ME 


The  tossing  clouds  above  my  head, 
The  blossoms  of  a  tree, 
The  rain  upon  the  window  sill — 
All  these  I  love  to  see. 

The  birds  that  warble  o'er  and  o'er, 
The  echoes  far  and  near, 
The  lonesome  wind  that  moans  and  cries- 
All  these  I  love  to  hear. 

The  early  sunrise  on  the  lake, 
The  buzzing  of  a  bee, 
The  swirling  of  the  ocean  brave — 
All  these  are  dear  to  me. 


Carol  Warrington 


METAMORPHOSIS 


Spin  on 

Wee  little  worm, 

Close  in  your  snug  cocoon, 

That  you  in  time  may  be 

A  moth. 
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Bruce  Bauer 


P  IS  FOR  POTTER 


Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred;  the  sail 
hung  limp  and  useless  at  the  mast.  It 
was  hot;  the  sun  beat  down  steadily  on 
two  men  in  a  small  sea-battered  sloop, 
the  tip  of  the  boom  splashing  into  the 
brine  as  each  swell  of  slick,  oily-looking 
sea  rolled  the  small  boat.  The  two  men 
sat  regarding  each  other  silently. 

Clarence  Potter  sat  forward  in  the 
cramped  cockpit,  as  far  away  from  the 
other  man  as  possible.  He  was  a  small, 
rather  anemic-looking  man  who  wore  dark 
glasses  and  a  sun  helmet  for  protection 
from  the  burning  sun.  He  looked  like, 
and  was,  a  college  professor,  an  expert 
on  oceanography.  He  had  come  here  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  miles  off  the  Florida 
Keys,  to  gather  data  for  a  book  he  would 
write  someday — if  he  ever  got  back. 
On  Potter's  face  was  an  expression  of 
fear,  utter  and  desperate  fear. 

In  the  other  end  of  the  cockpit,  one 
massive  arm  draped  across  the  useless 
tiller,  sat  Garc,  a  swarthy  Italian;  his 
eyes  half  closed,  his  face  twisted  in  an 
evil  grin.  In  one  hand  he  gripped  a  long, 
rusty  fish  knife.  Obviously  this  huge 
man  was  enjoying  the  discomfort  of  Pot- 
ter. After  all,  what  difference  would  one 
more  life  make  to  Garc — Garc  who 
thought  no  more  of  stabbing  a  man  than 
he  did  of  gaffing  a  fish! 

The  two  men  were  alone  on  the  glassy 
ocean;  not  a  thing  but  water  could  be 
seen  in  any  direction.  It  would  be  such 
an  easy  thing  to  do.  Before  he  killed  Pot- 
ter, Garc  would  rip  open  his  throat  and 
stomach.  All  the  blood  would  attract 
sharks.    The  sharks  would  leave  no  trac- 


es of  Professor  Clarence  Potter,  the  fa- 
mous expert  on  oceanography. 

Only  one  thing  stood  between  the  pro- 
fessor and  a  bloody  death.  This  object 
he  dangled  over  the  side  of  the  boat  by 
a  short  chain. 

Potter  had  told  Garc  that  he  would 
drop  it  overboard,  to  be  lost  forever  if 
Garc  made  one  move  to  attack  him.  The 
object  which  had  saved,  or  at  least  pro- 
longed Potter's  life  was  a  small  pocket 
compass. 

Two  weeks  before,  Clarence  Potter  had 
hired  this  small  boat,  the  Skipjack,  and 
Garc,  who  owned  her,  to  sail  him  down 
the  Florida  Keys  so  that  he  might  gather 
data  for  his  book.  He  had  not  liked  Garc 
from  the  beginning.  Potter  shrugged  off 
his  dislike  and  hired  him  anyway. 

After  a  week  of  routine  sailing  and 
checking  such  things  as  currents,  winds, 
and  coral  formations  on  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  something  happened  that  was  to 
alter  both  men's  lives. 

They  had  been  studying  the  floor  of  the 
ocean  through  the  viewer  when  they  came 
upon  an  uncharted  ridge  on  the  ocean 
floor.  Potter  became  interested  at  once 
and  told  the  Italian,  who  changed  course 
and  followed  it. 

They  followed  the  ridge  for  several 
thousand  yards,  Potter  making  notes  and 
writing  down  figures  all  the  way.  As 
it  was  getting  dark  they  stopped  work  for 
the  night.  Potter  went  into  the  cabin  and 
after  working  over  his  book  for  a  while 
turned  into  the  single  bunk;  Garc  slept 
on  deck. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  were  both 
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up,  the  Professor  eager  to  continue  follow- 
ing the  new-found  ridge.  After  eating 
what  passed  for  breakfast,  he  got  the 
viewer  over  the  side  and  peered  into  the 
depths,  and  there  it  was.  Thirty  yards 
below  them,  poised  on  the  edge  of  a  deep 
abyss,  ribs  bare,  wood  rotten,  lay  a  ship. 
Potter  was  excited;  he  showed  his  find 
to  the  Italian  who  became  strangely  ex- 
cited too.  Yes,  they  had  stumbled  on  the 
long  lost  treasure  ship,  Quatrofoil.  The 
Quatrofoil,  with  a  cargo  of  gold  bullion 
on  board  had  disappeared  eighty  years 
before  during  a  bad  hurricane  while  on 
its  way  from  Spain  to  Mexico  City.  Many 
had  been  the  men  who  had  searched  for 
her  bones  and  the  rich  treasure  which 
lay  there,  only  to  taste  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  sea.  Garc  was  able  to  rec- 
ognize her  by  the  unusual  construction 
of  hull  and  the  placing  of  the  splintered 
stubs  that  had  once  been  masts. 

While  Garc  examined  the  hulls  through 
the  glass,  emitting  childish  sounds  of 
joy,  Potter  secretly  got  out  the  sextant 
and  determined  the  location  of  the  sunk- 
en treasure  ship.  After  writing  the  prec- 
ious figures  on  a  small  piece  of  paper, 
which  he  taped  carefully  to  the  inside  of 
the  lid  on  his  pocket  compass,  he  flung 
the  sextant  into  the  sea!  Now  only  he, 
Clarence  Potter,  possessed  the  precious 
figures  which  could  relocate  the  Quat- 
rofoil. Garc  could  not,  without  those  fig- 
ures, relocate  the  ship.  Garc,  looking  for 
the  sextant  minutes  later,  discovered 
what  Potter  had  done. 

The  calm  still  held,  there  was  no  wind 
anywhere.  The  two  men  were  still  where 
they  had  been  for  hours,  staring  at  each 
other,  the  compass  with  its  precious  se- 
cret still  dangling  over  the  side,  the  pro- 
fessor ready  to  drop  it  should  Garc  make 
the  slightest  move  towards  him.  As  the 
sun  began  to  set,  Potter  was  becoming 


panicky.  Holding  off  this  huge  man  in 
broad  daylight  was  one  thing;  in  pitch 
darkness,  quite  another.  He  tried  to  rea- 
son with  the  Italian,  offering  him  half 
the  treasure  in  return  for  his  life.  But 
Garc  remained  silent,  on  his  face  was 
an  expression  of  contempt  for  this  snivel- 
ing coward  who  was  so  afraid  for  his 
life.  It  was  completely  dark  now;  there 
was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  all  shone 
brightly,  tiny  pin  pricks  of  light  in  the 
dark  blanket  of  night.  Sleep  was  farth- 
est from  Potter's  mind  as  he  crouched 
there,  one  arm  with  the  precious  compass 
over  the  side,  eyes  staring  to  catch  some 
glimpse  of  his  now  invisible  foe.  At  last 
fatigue  conquered  the  fear  in  Potter's 
mind  and  he  dozed  off  in  a  fitful  slumber. 

A  board  creaked.  Instantly  he  was  a- 
wake.  Garc  lunged  across  the  cock- 
pit, and  Potter,  seeing  no  other  way  to 
escape  death,  leaped  overboard  and  struck 
out  from  the  boat.  He  could  hear  Garc 
cursing  and  stumbling  around  in  the  dark 
cabin.  Soon  he  could  no  longer  hear  Garc 
as  he  swam,  for  all  he  knew,  out  to  sea. 
He  was  determined  to  put  as  much 
distance  as  possible  between  himself  and 
Garc.  He  noticed  with  a  sinking  heart 
that  a  light  breeze  had  sprung  up.  About 
four  hours  of  darkness  were  left  and  then 
the  big  Italian  would  come  searching  for 
him,  the  compass,  and  the  precious  fi- 
gures. The  compass  now  hung  around 
Potter's  neck  on  the  short  chain.  He 
was  making  steady  progress.  He  would 
swim  200  strokes  and  then  roll  on  his 
back  to  rest,  his  head  supported  by  the 
sun  helmet  which  he  still  wore.  But 
determined  as  a  man  may  be,  he  can  do 
no  more  when  his  body  gives  out;  and 
so  Clarence  Potter,  after  hours  of  steady 
swimming,  gave  up.  He  relaxed,  let  out 
the  last  bit  of  air  in  his  tortured  lungs, 
and  slowly  sank  beneath  the  waves. 
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But  he  was  not  to  die  after  all — yet; 
for  he  realized  that  he  could  touch  bottom 
and  could  walk!  He  staggered  up  onto 
the  beach  of  the  lonely,  barren,  wind- 
swept sand  and  slept  a  sleep  of  utter  ex- 
haustion. 

When  he  awoke,  seeing  the  sun  just 
over  the  horizon,  he  imagined  it  to  be 
dawn;  but  when  the  great  orange  ball 
went  down  instead  of  up,  he  realized  that 
he  had  slept  all  day.  In  the  last  rays  of 
sunlight  he  examined  his  island.  He 
found  it  to  be  about  800  yards  wide  at 
the  widest  place,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long  and  empty.  There  were  only  three 
things  beside  himself  on  it — sand,  sea- 
grass,  and  sea  shells.  Of  the  seagrass 
there  was  plenty,  it  being  thick  near  the 
water.  Down  the  center  of  the  island 
ran  a  low  ridge  of  dunes  about  five  feet 
high,  his  only  protection  against  Garc,  if 
he  found  the  island.  Thinking  that  an 
airplane  might  by  some  slim  chance  fly 
over,  Potter  gathered  armfuls  of  the 
slimy,  wet  sea  grass  and  spelled  out,  in 
letters  ten  feet  high,  the  word  H  E  L  P  on 
the  sand.  Night  was  coming  on  fast. 
Finishing  the  word  in  the  dark,  he  crept 
to  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  of  dunes 
and  lay  down.  With  his  now-battered 
helmet  he  scooped  out  a  crude  bed  in  the 
sand  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  was  unable 
to  do  so  for  thinking  of  the  angry  Garc. 

The  sun  awaking  him  in  the  early 
morning,  he  rolled  over,  yawned,  and 
then,  remembering  his  situation,  looked 
over  the  ridge.  One  mile  off  shore  was 
the  Skipjack  under  full  sail  heading 
straight  for  his  island.  Garc  had  found 
him! 

When  the  Skipjack  got  fairly  close  to 
shore,  Garc  launched  the  small  dory  and 
rowed  the  rest  of  the  way  in  to  the  beach. 
Pistol  in  hand,  he  strode  up  the  beach  to- 
ward the  ridge.  Seeing  the  letters  in  the 
sand,  he  kicked  them  asunder  and  came 


toward  Potter  once  more.  About  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  his  victim,  he  stopped 
and  shouted,  saying  that  Potter  had  bet- 
ter give  up  while  he  was  able  to.  Potter 
stood  up,  since  he  was  out  of  pistol  range, 
and  shouted  back  that  he  would  never 
give  up  and  that  Garc  would  have  to 
catch  him  before  he  could  kill  him.  Lum- 
bering up  the  dunes,  firing  wildly  as  he 
ran,  Garc  rushed  Potter,  who  nimbly 
darted  off  just  out  of  pistol  range.  Garc 
stopped  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  gasping 
for  breath  and  cursing  the  professor  wild- 
ly. Again  Garc  charged — this  time  try- 
ing to  cover  his  foe  against  the  sea — but 
Potter  was  too  smart  to  be  trapped  and 
got  away  easily. 

By  now  Garc  was  nearly  out  of  shells. 
After  one  of  Garc's  rushes,  when  Potter 
was  near  the  dory,  he  ran  to  it  and  tried 
to  launch  it  but  did  not  have  enough  time 
because  Garc  chased  him  away.  Garc, 
somewhat  disgusted,  walked  back  to  the 
dory.  Turning  to  get  into  the  small  boat, 
he  shouted  to  Potter  who  had  returned 
to  the  ridge. 

"We'll  see  how  fast  you  can  run  after 
a  day  of  roasting  on  this  lousy  island 
without  food!"  Garc  then  got  into  the 
dory  and  rowed  out  to  the  Skipjack  to  eat 
and  rest. 

Potter  collapsed  on  the  hot  sand  behind 
the  ridge.  Garc  was  right.  How  long 
could  he  last  without  food  and  water? 
His  sun  helmet  and  glasses  helped  a  lot 
but  the  blazing  sun  scorched  him  black. 
He  tried  lying  in  the  water  but  this  seem- 
ed to  be  worse.  Finally  night  brought 
relief,  but  what  of  tomorrow?  One  more 
day  of  this  heat  and  Garc  would  not  even 
have  to  shoot  him. 

He  thought  of  the  wealth  that  would 
soon  belong  to  Garc.  Taking  the  com- 
pass from  around  his  neck,  he  removed 
the  piece  of  paper  which  held  the  figures 
that  he  now  knew  from  memory  and  ate 
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it.  Garc  might  claim  his  life  but  never  the 
gold  of  the  Quatrofoil.  Potter  slept  little 
that  night. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Garc  got  into 
the  small  dory  and  rowed  to  the  island. 
In  his  lap  was  the  pistol,  now  rigged  with 
a  crude  stock.  Crude  though  it  might  be, 
it  increased  the  accuracy  of  the  pistol 
greatly  and  spelled  death  for  Potter! 

Garc  beached  the  boat  and  strode  up 
the  sand.  On  the  beach  the  plea  for 
help  had  been  reassembled.  Garc  me- 
thodically kicked  asunder  first  the  H 
then  the  E  and  the  L.  He  was  about  to 
scatter  the  P.  when  a  thought  crossed  his 
mind.  P  stood  for  Potter!  Roars  of  hide- 
ous laughter  filled  the  air.  P  is  for  Pot- 
ter! That  would  be  his  grave  marker,  his 
epitaph  that  marked  this  lonely  island  as 
the  resting  place  for  the  remains  of  Clar- 
ence Potter! 

Leaving  the  P  intact  he  strode  on  up 
the  beach,  laughing  to  himself. 

As  Garc  got  closer  to  the  line  of  dunes, 
he  spotted  Potter  hiding  behind  the  ridge, 
evidently  too  weak  to  run  very  fast  that 
day.  Only  his  helmet  and  sun  glasses 
showed  above  the  line. 


"The  coward  it  hiding,"  thought  Garc 
as  he  dropped  to  one  knee  thirty  yards 
from  Potter. 

Bringing  the  home  made  rifle  to  his 
shoulder  and  taking  careful  aim,  he  fired. 
The  helmet  disappeared  behind  the  dune. 

Garc  stood  erect  and,  with  a  cruel  laugh 
on  his  lips,  strode  toward  the  dune  to  take 
possession  of  the  secret  he  had  sought  for 
so  long.  Breaking  into  a  run,  he  burst 
over  the  crest  of  the  dune  and  found — no- 
thing. Nothing  but  a  shattered  pair  of 
sun  glasses  and  an  old  sun  helmet.  Garc 
wheeled,  a  look  of  horror  on  his  face. 
Down  on  the  beach  the  letter  P  was  scat- 
tered; and  the  dory  was  far  out  to  sea, 
nearly  to  the  Skipjack.  A  small  figure 
in  the  distant  dory  stood  and  waved.  Garc 
stooped  and  picked  up  something  at  his 
feet.  It  was  the  compass.  He  opened  it. 
The  paper  was  gone  and  in  its  place, 
scratched  into  the  metal,  were  these 
words ; 

"P  is  for  Potter 
The  sun  is  so  hot, 
G  is  for  Garc 
May  his  carcass  rot!" 


Mary  Jane  Martin 


UPON  A  QUOTATION 


He  reasoned  with  care. 

Through  logic  he  knew  every  why. 

By  diverting  pathos 

Each  claim  he  could  justify. 


Yet  the  disclosure  bearing  most  laud 
Was:     "I  am  an  atheist,  thank  God!" 
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REQUIEM 


Fear  no  more,  fear  no  more 

The  driving,  bubbling  wind  of  mind 
and  spirit, 

The  wand'ring  fearful  tracks  of 
trembling  soul,  the  darkest  angles, 
steepest  stairs, 

Fear  no  more,.  .  .no  more; 
All  danks  and  darks,  the  winds  of  mind 
and  spirit,  and  the  final  crumbling 
horror,  the  tittering  well  of  madness; 

Fear  no  more. 

All  soul,  all  mind,  all  body, 
Is  spun  forever  in  the  fragrant, 

crumbling  rose 

Sleeping  in  a  tomb  of  yellow  sunlight, 
Of  golden,  mounting  dust  motes 

round  the  rose; 

Climbing,  golden  dryness,  dancing 

round  the  rose. 

Fear  no  more; 

The  tittering  wells  of  madness 
cannot,  cannot,  bubble  here, 

Here,  in  this  hissing  golden  tomb 
of  sunny  silence,  where  the  dusky, 
fragrant  rose 

Lies  sleeping,  in  a  sleeping  shaft 
of  sunlight.  (Fear  no  more.  . . ) 

Fear  no  more ...  no  more, 

Dark  nights,  steepest  stairs. 

The  winds  of  mind  and  spirit 
lie  at  rest, — slumber,  lie  at  rest, 

And  the  spinning,  sweeping, 
axis  of  the  world  comes  to  rest,  lies 
at  rest,  in  the  golden  shaft  of  sunlight, 
next  the  rose. . . 

Sleep,  against  the  world . . . 
and  fear  no  more. 
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A  TROPICAL  DISTURBANCE 


It  was  there,  and  man  knew  it  was  there, 
but  man  is  too  little  to  do  anything  a- 
bout  it.  It  was  too  big  to  battle,  and  its 
forces  were  not  the  kind  that  man  knew 
how  to  meet.  It  was  vast,  and  it  was 
powerful,  and  it  would  kill  many  and  da- 
mage much  before  it  had  passed  on.  But 
man  is  microscopic  in  size,  and  to  it,  he 
doesn't  even  exist. 

As  far  back  as  history  cares  to  go,  there 
has  been  the  fear  and  dread  of  it  that  men 
could  not  explain.  When  men  first  ven- 
tured upon  the  waters,  and  even  before, 
they  knew  this  damnable  thing,  and  tried 
to  avoid  it.  But  it  sought  them  out  and 
found  them,  and  battered  and  pounded 
them  until  at  last  they  realized  that  it 
was  master,  and  they  would  do  its  bid- 
ding. 

At  first  they  had  called  it  "Great 
Wind,"  but  as  they  watched,  they  knew 
that  no  name  could  truly  describe  its 
wrath  and  horrible  fury.  And  now  it  was 
there  again,  and  men  knew  it  was  there, 
but  they  were  helpless  to  do  more  than 
try  to  prepare  for  it,  and  wait. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  nothing.  Mere- 
ly a  local  storm,  man  said,  so  they  for- 
got about  it.  But  none  too  slowly,  it  be- 
gan to  increase  in  size,  and  the  wind  in- 
creased its  velocity,  and  the  men  began 
to  pay  attention.  "A  tropical  disturbance, 
of  suspicious  nature,"  they  called  it,.  It 
still  might  be  just  a  storm,  but  the  fear 
was  in  their  hearts. 

Gradually  it  grew,  and  as  it  grew  so  its 
strength  grew,  and  men  put  up  the  tiny 
red  flags  which  warned  of  strong  winds 
expected.     The  smaller  boats  made  for 


port,  but  the  S.  S.  Windon  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  freak  windstorms.  She  had 
ridden  these  "tropical  disturbances"  be- 
fore, and  she  would  be  only  too  happy  to 
oblige  by  doing  it  again. 

At  the  United  States  Naval  Station  in 
Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  a  PBY-5 
was  being  prepared  for  the  hunt.  Men 
knew  where  the  disturbance  was,  but  the 
sturdily  built  patrol  plane  was  to  seek  it 
out,  determine  it's  true  strength,  and  fol- 
low it  until  the  weather  observers  could 
obtain  an  accurate  account  of  its  behav- 
ior. As  soon  as  the  PBY  returned,  an- 
other would  take  to  the  air  to  follow  suit. 
P-61  Night  Fighters,  converted  into  wea- 
ther planes  would  also  take  off,  and  the 
storm  would  be  thoroughly  studied  from 
both  within  and  without.  But  that  was 
all  man  could  do,  study,  and  then  stand 
aside  as  the  storm  continued  on  its  course. 

Soon  the  plane  was  ready,  and  the  crew, 
cameramen,  and  meteorological  observers 
were  aboard.  The  latest  reports  were 
handed  to  the  pilot  just  before  take-off, 
and  though  the  disturbance  had  increased 
in  size,  men  hoped  that  this  would  be 
no  more  than  a  routine  run.  They  hoped, 
but  they  doubted  their  hopes. 

Radar  is  a  wonderful  invention,  and 
long  before  the  storm  could  be  seen,  the 
grasping,  penetrating  radio  waves  had 
found  it.  Radar  led  the  plane  straight 
to  the  disturbance,  and  pointed  out  its 
ferocity.  The  men  had  only  to  look,  and 
they  would  find.  They  found,  and  it  was 
not  a  pretty  sight.  Their  fears  were  now 
realized. 

At    first    there    were    only    scattered 
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clouds,  and  the  sky  was  blue  and  serene. 
But  the  sea  below  told  a  vastly  different 
story.  The  waves  were  choppy,  and 
growing  in  height  by  the  minute.  White- 
caps  dotted  the  surface  to  the  horizon. 
But  as  time  passed,  the  clouds  began  to 
thicken,  then  group,  until,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  there  was  nothing  but  gray, 
churning  matter. 

Immediately  the  bucking  began,  and  the 
cockpit  was  filled  with  blackness.  One 
felt  as  though  he  were  diving,  then  stand- 
ing on  his  head,  then  spinning  into  the 
eternity  of  nothing.  But  only  the  small 
instruments  broadcast  their  phosphorous 
truth. 

The  buffeting  increased ;  as  small,  needle- 
like objects  registered  wind  velocity  over 
the  fusilage.  Those  who  could  not  work 
and  wear  safety  straps  at  the  same  time 
were  hurled  from  one  side  of  the  passage- 
way to  the  other.  Perspiration  formed 
on  the  pilot's  face,  for  his  constant  battle 
with  the  controls  required  every  bit  of  the 
strength  in  his  body.  The  howling  of  the 
wind  through  the  struts  sounded  like 
screams  of  the  doomed  at  hell's  gate.  The 
wind-driven  rain  battered  against  the  so- 
lid substance  of  the  wing,  sounding  the 
drummer's  roll. 

Once  again  the  Catalina  raised  herself 
out  of  the  clutching  grip  of  the  demons 
of  the  gale.  She  seemed  to  shake  her- 
self, to  cast  the  hundreds  of  droplets  off. 
In  the  radio  compartment,  men  sent  their 
message  to  waiting  ears.  The  long  wait 
had  begun.  The  small,  triangular  pen- 
nants that  said  strong  winds,  retired  from 
the  tops  of  the  poles,  to  be  replaced  by 
the  square,  black  and  red  flags  which  told 
the  world  of  hurricane. 

"We  are  delaying  the  following  program 
in  order  to  bring  you  a  bulletin  from  the 
Army  weather  station,  MacDill  Field. 

"Army  and  Navy  weather  planes  re- 
port that  a  small  hurricane  of  average 


intensity  has  developed  in  the  Caribbean. 
Its  present  course  and  rate  of  movement 
have  not  as  yet  been  determined. 

"Hurricane  warnings  are  being  raised 
and  broadcast  throughout  the  danger  area. 

"We  will  interrupt  any  programs  for 
special  announcements  of  sufficient  im- 
portance received  by  us. 

"We  now  return  you  to  the  program  to 
which  you  were  about  to  listen,  which 
is  already  in  progress." 

Giant  transmitters  broadcast  the  warn- 
ings, while  receivers  everywhere  caught 
the  words  of  dread.  But  a  cable  aboard 
the  S.  S.  Windon  had  been  severed,  ren- 
dering the  radio  useless.  The  S.  S.  Wind- 
on  continued  her  course,  toward  "a  tro- 
pical disturbance." 

Aboard  the  Windon,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  cable  had  parted.  Most  of  the  lights 
on  the  first  deck  were  out,  and  the  ra- 
dioman reported  that  he  could  neither 
send  nor  receive.  The  officer  on  watch  at 
the  time  was  Melyn,  first  mate.  He  had 
noticed  that  the  swells  in  the  sea  had  be- 
come more  than  swells.  They  were  now 
some  ten  feet,  and  were  getting  higher. 
Also,  the  barometer  was  falling  rapidly. 
Melyn  was  not  sure  that  he  approved  of 
the  captain's  decision  to  keep  on  instead 
of  returning  to  port. 

The  cable  had  parted  at  4:32,  and  at 
4:38  the  cause  of  the  break  was  deter- 
mined. Somehow,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  the  cargo  in  number  three  hold 
had  shifted.  Obviously,  the  increasing 
roll  of  the  ship  had  caused  the  trouble, 
but  the  problem  now  was,  how  to  remedy 
it. 

By  4:40,  the  captain  had  been  informed 
of  the  happening,  but  also  by  4:40,  a 
light  drizzle  had  begun  to  fall.  The  bar- 
ometer was  still  dropping. 

At  4:45,  the  captain  realized  that  the 
ship  would  have  to  return  to  port  for 
repairs.    Ordinarily,  this  would  not  have 
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been  necessary,  but  the  cargo  showed 
signs  of  more  shifting.  The  drizzle  had 
become  a  light  rain. 

By  4:50,  Melyn  was  once  again  on  the 
bridge.  After  going  through  the  charts 
and  tables  to  insure  their  position,  he  a- 
gain  glanced  at  the  barometer.  It  had 
fallen  to  an  extremely  dangerous  low.  He 
ordered  the  helmsman  to  put  about  giv- 
ing him  the  degree  course.  Melyn  then 
stepped  out  to  join  the  captain  in  the  hold. 

The  situation  was  bad.  According  to 
the  captain,  the  cargo  could  not  be  moved. 
The  crates  that  had  fallen  against  the 
cable  contained  tractors,  and  were  too 
heavy  to  be  budged.  The  captain  gave 
the  radio  operator  permission  to  use  the 
portable  generator  for  power  until  a  tem- 
porary cable  could  be  strung  to  the  main 
generators. 

When  Melyn  again  reached  the  deck, 
he  saw  that  the  light  rain  was  now  com- 
ing down  in  sheets.  The  sky  had  grown 
blacker,  and  lightning  was  visible  on  the 
horizon.  Melyn  knew  that  no  matter  how 
soon  they  reached  port,  it  would  be  too 
late. 

As  he  made  his  way  toward  the  bridge, 
he  noticed  that  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other, the  ship  was  not  behaving  in  a 
normal  manner.  He  tried  to  focus  his 
thoughts  on  a  possible  solution,  but  none 
presented  itself.  Then  he  saw  it.  The 
bow  was  not  pointing  directly  ahead  as 
it  should  have  been,  but  was  veering  off 
to  the  right.  Melyn  realized  that  there 
was  more  trouble  of  some  sort,  and  that 
the  helmsman  hadn't  reported  it  yet,  be- 
cause the  broken  cable  had  rendered  the 
public  address  system  useless. 

When  he  threw  open  the  wheelhouse 
door,  chaos  greeted  him.  Three  men, 
including  the  helmsman,  were  straining 
at  the  wheel.  Two  others  were  trying  to 
break  a  leg  from  a  chair  in  order  to  use 
it  as  a  lever.    The  navigation  desk  was 


overturned,  and  the  deck  was  covered  with 
papers.  When  the  helmsmen  saw  Melyn, 
he  made  his  report  quickly  and  to  the 
point.  Unless  something  unforseen  hap- 
pened, the  S.  S.  Windon  was  a  gone  ship. 
Something  had  jammed  the  rudder,  and 
in  the  present  sea,  it  would  be  sucide  to 
try  to  make  repairs. 

Melyn  did  not  wait  for  the  captain's 
consent.  The  waves  were  now  a  good 
fifteen  feet,  and  the  wind  was  forty  miles 
an  hour.  He  knew  exactly  what  the  cap- 
tain, or  anybody  else,  would  do. 

When  he  reached  the  radio  room,  he 
was  relieved  to  find  that  the  operator  had 
made  all  necessary  adjustments,  and  the 
transmitter  hummed  again.  Without  a 
word,  he  tore  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the 
memo  pad  and  carefully  printed  the  mes- 
sage. He  then  handed  it  to  the  operator, 
whose  only  comment  was,  "That  serious?" 
Melyn  nodded,  and  as  he  stepped  through 
the  door  he  could  hear  the  Morse  stream- 
ing from  the  key. 

Three  hundred  miles  away,  the  operator 
on  the  heavy  cruiser  Manila  took  down 
the  racing  code.  After  dotting  the  last 
period,  he  pulled  the  earphones  off  and 
handed  the  message  to  the  radio  officer, 
who  in  turn,  scanned  it,  then  picked  up 
the  inter-phone  and  rang  the  bridge. 

"Hello?  Captain,  please.  This  is  ra- 
dio." 

"Captain  to  radio.     Go  ahead." 

"Sir,  we've  just  received  a  MAYDAY 
call  from  a  freighter.  S.  S.  Windon, 
eastbound.  She  reports  hurricane,  with 
winds  at  forty  m.  p.  h.,  and  gusts  up  to 
fifty-five.  Her  rudder  is  jammed  and  her 
cargo  shifting.  Her  given  position  puts 
her  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  south 
of  us." 

"What's  the  matter  with  those  stupes, 
don't  they  know  that  hurricane  warnings 
have  been  issued  for  almost  ten  hours 
now?   Anybody  who  would  sail  right  into 
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one  doesn't  deserved  to  be  helped." 

"They  didn't  mention  any  warnings, 
sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  their  mes- 
sage, it  sounds  as  though  they  didn't  get 
any." 

"If  they  didn't,  it  was  no  one's  fault 
but  their  own.  Very  well,  tell  them  Ma- 
ma's coming." 

Aboard  the  Windon,  the  message  from 
the  Manila  was  the  third  to  come  in, 
but  the  other  ships  were  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  away.  The  Manila  was 
the  Windon's  only  hope. 

In  the  meantime,  sea  anchors  had  been 
lowered  from  the  Windon's  stern.  These, 
in  unison  with  the  engines,  would  keep 
the  ship  with  the  waves,  which  were  now 
some  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet,  and  there- 
fore delay  her  death  for  some  time.  But 
the  waves  were  still  growing,  and  the  wind 
was  now  seventy  miles  per  hour.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  confusion,  a  tired  first 
mate  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ocean  and  pray- 
ed. 

From  Key  West  to  Hatteras,  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  New  Orleans,  hurricane 
warnings  now  flew.  The  entire  Eastern 
Seaboard  had  been  alerted,  but  there  was 
no  immediate  danger  to  any  section  north 
of  Hatteras.  All  aircarft  were  being 
flown  out  of  the  danger  area.  From  Din- 
ner Key  came  the  luxury  airliners  from 
the  Pan-American  Airport  there.  From 
MacDill  Feld  came  the  B-24's,  the  P-51's 
and  the  smaller  liasion  ships.  From  Mia- 
mi Naval  Air  Station  came  the  F-4-U's 
and  the  F-6-F's,  together  with  the  PBY's 
From  Banana  River  N.  A.  S.  and  Dale 
Mabry  A.  A.  F.;  from  Jacksonville  to 
Pennsacola;  from  all  airports,  bases, 
fields,  and  cow  pastures  in  the  danger 
area,  they  came.  The  calm  air  was  shat- 
tered by  the  continued  roar  of  airborne 
horsepower.  Those  that  could  not  be 
flown  out  were  tied  down  or  anchored,  to 
survive  or  not  to  survive,  depending  on 


the  velocity  of  the  storm. 

At  the  Coast  Guard  Station  at  Ft.  Lau- 
derdale, as  with  all  other  Coast  Guard 
Stations  in  the  Red  Area,  activity  reigned 
supreme.  All  exposed  items  were  being 
secured.  Rescue  boats  and  equipment 
were  being  readied  for  instant  use.  Com- 
munication links,  such  as  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires  were  being  checked  and 
double  checked.  Coast  Guard  planes 
were  searching  for  small  craft  which 
might  not  have  received  warnings,  or  any 
craft  which  chose  to  ignore  such  warnings. 

River  patrol  boats  moved  along  their 
districts,  testing  and  inspecting  the  lash- 
ings of  all  anchored  boats.  Dike  inspec- 
tors at  Lake  Okechobee  patroled  their 
wards,  for  no  one  who  lived  in  that  area 
had  forgotten  the  time  the  mighty  body  of 
water  overflowed  its  banks  and  completely 
flooded  the  odd  miles  which  separated  it 
from  the  ocean.  In  the  Everglades  Nation- 
al Park,  animals  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
sought  refuge,  for  even  though  they  lack- 
ed the  marvelous  instruments  that  science 
boasted  they  knew  as  man  knew,  that  the 
hurricane  was  coming. 

It  was  there,  and  men  knew  it  was 
there,  but  there  was  nothing  man  could 
do  to  save  the  million-dollar  citrus  crop 
which  abounded  in  the  interior.  There 
was  nothing  man  could  do  to  bring  back 
the  lives  of  those  who  would  not  survive 
the  "Great  Wind."  There  was  nothing 
men  could  do  at  all  but  try  to  prepare  for 
it,  and  wait. 

"We  interrupt  this  program.  We  have 
interrupted  this  program  to  bring  you  the 
latest  developments  concerning  the  hur- 
ricane. Strong  winds  of  eighty-five  miles 
an  hour  with  gusts  up  to  one  hundred 
and  five  miles  per  hour  have  hit  the  Ba- 
hama Islands.  These  winds  were  accom- 
pained  by  heavy  rain,  with  no  lightning. 
Damage  reports  have  not  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived.   Strong  winds  and  heavy  rain  are 
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now  approaching  the  Florida  Keys  and 
Miami  section.  Weather  experts  believe 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  storm  will 
strike  the  Southern  tip  of  the  peninsula, 
but  will  then  continue  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  New  Orleans  and  vicinity  in 
its  course. 

"No  further  communication  has  been 
received  from  the  freighter  Windon.  The 
heavy  cruiser  Manila  has  entered  the 
storm  district  and  is  nearing  the  last  po- 
sition given  by  the  Windon. 

"Another  bulletin  from  Miami.  Winds 
reaching  a  velocity  of  seventy-five  miles 
per  hour  have  hit  the  Miami  area,  and  are 
accompanied  by  very  heavy  rain  but  no 
lightning. 

"Keep  tuned  to  this  station  for  the 
latest  bulletins  on  the  hurricane.  We  will 
broadcast  as  long  as  possible.  We  now 
return  you  to  the  program  to  which  you 
were  listening." 

Pete  Calhoun  listened  carefully  to  the 
bulletin,  taking  in  every  word.  Then, 
when  the  music  began  to  play  again,  he 
allowed  his  eyes  to  glance  through  the 
window  of  his  small  cabin,  settling  on  the 
angry  waters  of  Lake  Okechobee.  He 
kept  thinking  about  what  that  bulletin  had 
said.  If  the  storm  were  to  hit  just  the 
tip  of  Florida,  there  would  be  no  danger 
to  Okechobee.  Wishful  thinking,  never- 
theless there  was  a  ray  of  hope  in  it. 

Pete  had  been  a  dike  inspector  for  over 
five  years,.  On  an  average  of  three  of 
these,  there  had  been  the  immediate  dan- 
ger of  hurricane.  The  people  in  the  Oke- 
chobee region  were  afraid  of  the  lake  dur- 
ing hurricane  weather,  and  they  had  good 
cause  to  be.  Only  once  had  Okechobee 
flooded,  but  in  that  time  it  had  taken  more 
lives  than  a  dozen  Mississippis  together. 
The  Lake  People,  as  they  were  called,  had 
known  that  the  lake  would  flood,  and 
when  it  did,  they  fled  toward  the  only 


plausible  avenue  of  escape,  the  main  high- 
way which  ran  parallel  to  the  coast. 
Pete  remembered  an  old  negro  who  had 
described  it  to  him.  The  negro's  face  be- 
came a  mask  of  fear  even  at  the  memory. 
"Sure,  Mister  Pete,  I  was  livin'  on  th' 
lake  then.  I  never  seen  nothing  like  it 
in  my  life,  and  I  pray  God  I  never  sees 
anything  like  it  again.  The  people  ran 
toward  the  road,  carryin'  their  children 
in  their  arms.  Old  lake  though,  he  seen 
where  they  were  goin',  and  he  follow  'em 
through  the  woods  and  down  the  roads. 
He  follow  'em  right  to  the  main  highway, 
and  even  there  he  don't  stop.  He  keep  on 
followin  'em  until  he  can't  go  no  more. 
He  run  straight,  from  where  he  oughta 
be  to  the  ocean.,  where  he  don't  oughta 
be.  There  weren't  nothin'  but  water 
from  the  east  side  of  Okechobee  to  the 
ocean.  Lord,  Mister  Pete,  I'll  never  for- 
get it.  Them  poor  people,  with  their 
children  in  their  arms,  runnin'  away  from 
that  demon,  and  him  bound  he's  gonna 
get  'em  all  the  time.  And  he  got  'em  too, 
Mister,  he  sure  nuff  got  'em.  And  he 
dragged  'em  down,  and  he  grabbed  their 
children  away  from  'em.  Then  he  suck 
the  air  out'n  their  lungs  and  pull  them 
right  along  with  him  'til  he  get  to  the 
ocean.  They  was  finding  their  bodies  all 
up  and  down  the  coast  for  weeks  after 
that.  No,  sir,  Mister  Pete,  I'll  sure  never 
forget  that." 

"Well,"  Pete  mused  to  himself,  "there 
isn't  much  chance  of  that  happening  a- 
gain."  Since  the  addition  of  the  dikes, 
he  didn't  see  exactly  how  Okechobee 
could  flood  again.  The  dikes  were  high 
and  strong,  and  there  was  always  an  in- 
spector making  his  rounds.  Just  this 
morning  Pete  had  made  his,  and  the  dikes 
were  in  wonderful  shape.  Nevertheless, 
Pete  could  remember  that  he  had  present- 
ed the  same  argument  to  the  old  negro, 
whose  only  reply  had  been,  "That  may 
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be,  Mister  Pete,  but  I  just  don't  rightly 
know.  Okechobee,  he  done  it  once,  and 
he  know  he  can  do  it  again  if  he  want  to. 
He  been  right  quiet  since  the  first  time, 
but  he  know  well  enough  that  if  he  ever 
want  to  flood  again,  ain't  man  or  beast 
or  dike  can  stop  'im." 

Fat  chance,  thought  Pete.  Suddenly 
he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  gray  sky  and 
jumping  waves.  His  interest  was  once 
again  on  the  radio.  A  smile  crept  into 
his  eyes  as  he  listened  to  a  choral  group 
render  "River  Stay  Away  From  My 
Door." 

The  Windon  was  breaking  up.  Al- 
though the  cable  had  been  replaced  and 
power  was  once  again  pouring  through 
the  wires,  the  rudder  was  still  jammed. 
More  of  the  cargo  was  shifting,  and  there 
was  a  list  to  port  of  eighteen  degrees. 
Melyn  realized  that  the  lifeboats  on  the 
starboard  could  never  be  launched,  but 
then  again,  lifeboats  would  be  just  as 
much  good  to  them  now  as  peanut  shells. 

As  he  stood  on  the  bridge,  Melyn  be- 
gan to  reconstruct  the  night's  happenings. 
An  old  captain  and  an  old  ship,  with  the 
captain  taking  unneccessary  chances  and 
the  ship  actually  holding  up  during  a 
stress  for  which  she  was  never  built.  First 
there  had  been  the  shifting  of  the  heavy- 
duty  tractors  in  the  hold.  One  of  these 
had  caused  the  main  power  supply  to  be 
cut  off.  Then  something — what,  he  did 
not  know — had  caused  the  rudder  to>  jam. 
Now  the  ship  was  breaking  up.  Dozens 
of  leaks  had  been  reported.  The  bilge  was 
filling  rapidly.  No  boats  on  the  star- 
board side  could  be  launched.  The  sea 
anchors  combined  with  the  engines  were 
doing  well  enough  holding  the  ship  with 
the  waves,  but  the  old  bucket  was  never 
made  to  fight  a  hurricane,  which  until  a 
few  minutes  ago,  had  not  stopped  increas- 
ing in  strength. 

"Mister  Melyn.    Telephone,  sir." 


Melyn  took  the  phone  from  the  seaman 
and  raised  it  to  his  ear. 

"This  is  Melyn.  Go  ahead." 

"Captain,  Melyn.  There's  nothing  we 
can  do  with  these  leaks.  Some  of  the 
plates  have  sprung.  If  I  don't  give  you 
word  to  the  contrary  within  thirty-five 
minutes,  you  will  give  the  order  to  a- 
bandon  ship.    Do  you  have  that?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have  it.  But,  sir,  what  a- 
bout  the  Manila?  She'll  be  here  in  a  few 
hours.  If  we  leave  the  Windon,  even  if 
we  could  survive  for  that  long,  how  would 
they  find  us?" 

"Mister  Melyn,  I  have  given  an  order 
and  I  expect  it  to  be  carried  out.  For 
your  own  information,  I  don't  have  the 
least  idea  that  we  will  survive,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  sixty  minutes  from  now 
there  will  be  no  S.  S.  Windon!" 

"We  have  interrupted  this  program  to 
bring  you  the  latest  news  on  the  hurri- 
cane. While  no  concrete  reports  have 
reached  us  from  Miami,  we  have  received 
word  that  heavy  damage  has  been  inflict- 
ed, especially  around  the  waterfront  areas. 
Winds  in  that  area  are  still  very  strong, 
with  no  let-up  whatsoever  in  the  rainfall, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  storm  is  now  working 
out  into  the  gulf.  The  probable  course, 
weather  men  say,  is  across  the  Gulf  and 
into  New  Orleans  area.  However,  hur- 
ricanes have  been  known  to  alter  their 
course  by  as  much  as  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees,  and  this  one  may  be  no 
exception. 

"No  word  has  been  received  from  the 
S.  S.  Windon,  but  a  message  from  the 
Manila  reports  that  she  is  only  two  hours 
away.  In  that  area  the  hurricane  is  di- 
minishing, and  the  Manila  expects  to  be 
able  to  transfer  the  crew  of  the  Windon 
if  repairs  are  not  possible. 

"We  shall  continue  to  broadcast  as  long 
as  possible,  bringing  you  the  latest  bul- 
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letins  and  developments  on  the  hurri- 
cane." 

Melyn  stood  on  the  first  deck,  his  hands 
clutching  the  rail.  His  gaze  was  directed 
at  the  sea,  and  his  eyes  tried  to  penetrate 
the  flying  mist.  The  boats  had  been 
launched,  and  only  a  few  had  cleared  the 
ship.  "Somewhere  beneath  those  waves," 
Melyn  thought,  "men  are  fighting  to  reach 
the  top.  Their  lungs  are  crying  for  air, 
but  there  is  just  a  volume  of  water."  He 
remembered  the  cries  of  those  who  had 
been  thrown  from  the  small  boats  by  the 
tempest. 

Melyn  had  stayed  aboard  the  Windon 
after  all  the  boats  had  been  launched.  No 
one,  as  far  as  he  knew,  was  left  except 
him.  He  had  hidden  while  the  others 
abandoned,  for  he  did  not  want  to  descend 
into  the  sea,  while  there  was  a  chance 
that  the  ship  might  survive  long  enough 
for  the  Manila  to  arrive. 

Melyn  was  not  a  coward.  It  was  the 
simple  desire  for  self  preservation  which 
had  prompted  him  to  stay  on  board,  even 
though  the  ship  was  now  but  a  play- 
thing to  the  storm. 

Suddenly  his  thoughts  were  interrupted 
by  a  thunderous  explosion.  The  deck 
jumped  from  beneath  his  feet  and  he  was 
thrown  against  the  rail.  His  eyes  follow- 
ed the  rail  as  far  as  amidships,  where 
there  was  no  more  rail  to  follow.  "My 
God,  she's  broken  in  two.  She's  actual- 
ly broken  in  two."  He  stared  at  the 
break,  unbelieving.  Then  his  presence  of 
mind  returned,  and  he  started  to  jump 
into  the  sea.  Quickly  he  checked  him- 
self, for  he  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
in  all  the  time  he  had  been  standing  at 
the  rail,  he  had  neglected  to  put  on  his 
life  jacket.  He  reached  to  the  pipe  on 
which  he  had  tied  it.  His  fingers  seemed 
to  be  made  of  clay  as  he  untied  the  knots. 

It  was  too  late  to  put  it  on.  The  half 
of  the  ship  on  which  he  stood  was  rapidly 


sinking.  He  clutched  the  jacket  in  his 
right  hand,  and,  with  his  left  he  vaulted 
over  the  rail.  An  endless  fall,  and  he  hit 
the  water.  He  sank  for  a  moment,  but 
the  jacket  brought  him  to  the  top  again. 
Just  as  he  was  gasping  for  air,  a  huge 
wave  lifted  him  up  and  swept  him  back 
toward  the  ship.  It  hurled  him  against 
the  side,  and  the  jacket  caught  momen- 
tarily on  a  piece  of  jagged  steel.  A  long 
rip  appeared  in  the  canvas,  and  the  jacket 
was  torn  from  his  hand.  Then  he  felt 
himself  again  being  swept  against  the  in- 
flexible steel  side. 

"Latest  word  from  the  Miami  region  re- 
ports that  heavy  damage  has  been  inflict- 
ed. As  yet  we  have  not  received  any  de- 
tailed reports,  but  as  soon  as  we  do  we 
shall  broadcast  them  immediately. 

"The  hurricane,  as  feared,  has  changed 
its  course.  The  New  Orleans  region  is 
no  longer  in  danger,  but  the  St.  Peters- 
burg area  has  been  alerted.  That  is 
where  the  storm  is  expected  to  hit.  In 
this  immediate  area  are  the  cities  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Tampa,  and  Clearwater. 
From  its  present  direction,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  storm  will  cut  across  the  pen- 
insula and  emerge  from  the  eastern  coast. 
Several  million  dollars  worth  of  citrus 
appears  to  be  doomed. 

"No  further  word  has  been  received 
from  the  Windon,  and  the  Manila  reports 
that  she  is  only  forty-five  minutes  away 
from  the  Windon's  last  position. 

"We  shall  broadcast  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. Please  stay  tuned  to  this  station 
for  the  latest  storm  news.  This  is  WAX, 
Jacksonville." 

Pete  Colhoun  had  gone  to  bed.  There 
was  peace  in  his  mind  now,  the  kind  of 
peace  that  can  come  only  when  some 
great  danger  has  arisen,  then  faded  as 
quickly  as  it  had  come. 

There  would  be  no  hurricane  for  Oke- 
chobee   this   time.    There   would   be   no 
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raging  winds  or  storm  tossed  waves  to 
challenge  the  dikes.  The  night  would  be 
rough,  but  not  as  rough  as  it  might  have 
been.  By  dawn,  the  storm  in  this  area 
would  have  dimimished. 

Throughout  the  lake  area  tired  inhabi- 
tants turned  off  their  raidos  and  pre- 
pared to  retire.  They  would  sleep  well, 
these  lake  people,  for  a  great  weight  had 
been  lifted  from  their  hearts.  They 
would  dream  sweet  dreams,  for  the  an- 
gry bear  had  moved  to  foreign  fields. 

The  wind  had  almost  slackened  to  a 
breeze  and  the  rain  had  become  a  driz- 
zle as  the  Manila  cruised  in  ever-widen- 
ing circles  of  which  the  last  position  of 
the  Windon  was  the  center.  In  the  radio 
room  two  signalmen  sat,  discussing  the 
operation  and  its  results. 

"Say  Fred,  I  heard  Lieutenant  Cle- 
ments say  the  old  man  is  about  to  give 
up  the  search.     Anything  to  it?" 

"Hard  to  say.  So  far  they  haven't 
found  anything  but  debris.  The  old  man 
thinks  the  ship  sank  about  an  hour  be- 
fore we  got  here.  If  that's  so,  there  won't 
be  anybody  left  alive." 

"Boy,  I'll  say.  It's  hard  to  imagine 
anyone  coming  out  of  that  storm  in  a  few 
putrid  little  lifeboats.  What  kind  of  junk 
did  we  pick  up?" 

"Average  stuff.  Pieces  of  wood,  fur- 
nishings, a  few  rubber  rafts.  This  morn- 
ing they  picked  up  a  lifejacket,  probably 
used  by  one  of  the  crew.  The  thing  had 
a  rip  the  size  of  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
it.  Be  interesting  to  know  what  happen- 
ed to  the  guy  who  used  it." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  loudspeaker,  and  they  paused  to  lis- 
ten. 

"Now  hear  this.  The  ship  is  now  se- 
cured from  futher  search  duty.  All  cooks 
lay  down  to  the  mess  hall.  Lt.  Clements 
report  to  the  bridge." 

"Well,"  said  Fred,  "guess  that  ends  it. 


Sure  will  seem  good  to  get  some  hot  chow 
again." 

"Yeah.  Care  for  a  game  of  Knock 
Poker?" 

"Don't  mind  if  I  do." 


"We  have  interrupted  this  program  to 
bring  you  the  latest  developments  on  the 
hurricane. 

"Strong  winds  and  heavy  rain  have  hit 
the  Ocala  region.  Heavy  damage  is  re- 
ported in  the  Tampa  area,  but  as  yet 
no  detailed  reports  have  been  received 
from  there  or  Miami. 

"The  storm  is  progressing  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  and  is  expected 
to  emerge  from  the  mainland  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Jacksonville  sometime  around 
noon  tomorrow. 

"A  message  has  been  received  from  the 
Manila,  stating  that  she  has  given  up  the 
search  for  the  Windon.  The  Manila  re- 
ports the  observation  of  much  debris  in 
the  area  in  which  the  Windon  was  last 
reported.  It  is  believed  the  ship  sank 
with  all  hands  aboard. 

"We  will  continue  to  bring  you  the 
latest  developments  of  the  storm.  We 
shall  remain  on  the  air  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. We  now  return  you  to  the  program 
to  which  you  were  listening." 

The  high  winds  of  hurricane  swept  the 
city  of  Ocala,  bringing  the  torrent  of  rain 
and  misery  for  which  the  storm  is  known. 
The  streets  were  empty,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  a  ghost  town.  The  spirits  of  the 
winds  were  screaming  and  moaning 
through  the  outstretched  palm  leaves. 

Nowhere  could  there  be  seen  a  human 
being,  but  there  was  life  in  this  city  of 
the  invisible.  Down  a  deserted  side  street 
this  life  made  its  way.  Its  color  was  hard 
to  determine,  for  the  rain  had  soaked  it 
to  the  skin.  The  tail  could  not  be  seen, 
for  this  part  of  the  anatomy  had  been 
skillfully  tucked  between  the  hind  legs. 
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This  small  creature  had  loved  and  had 
been  loved,  but  now  it  was  an  outcast, 
loosed  into  the  storm. 

The  dog  seemed  to  be  a  puppy,  but 
that  was  because  it  was  alone  and  un- 
protected in  the  hugeness  of  the  elements. 
Wearily,  it  turned  its  small  frightened 
eyes  toward  an  overturned  box.  The  box 
was  made  of  steel,  and  on  its  side  were  the 
words  "Ocala  Department  of  Sanitation. 
Trash."  The  wet  creature  could  not  read 
the  words,  but  it  could  see  the  shelter 
awaiting  an  occupant. 

The  little  section  of  life  crept  forward, 
sniffed  busily  at  the  entrance  of  the  box, 
then  wandered  in  to  find  a  comparatively 
dry  corner.  There  it  at  last  lay  down, 
feeling  the  comfort  of  well-being.  Then, 
unmindful  of  the  storm  outside,  it  began 
to  clean  itself  with  its  tongue. 

Doctor  Lawrence  Macalbee  sat  in  his 
apartment  and  tried  to  ignore  the  storm 
outside.  He  had  decided  to  read  the  lat- 
est book  he  had  received  from  the  "Book 
of  the  Month  Club,"  but  hurricans  had 
always  been  a  morbid  interest  to  him,  and 
not  too  much  time  passed  before  he  let 
the  book  slide  to  the  floor.  He  stood,  lit 
his  pipe,  then  stepped  over  to  the  window. 
The  St.  Tohn's  river  was  an  appalling 
sight,  tossing  over  the  sea  wall  and  onto 
the  lawn.  Between  the  rain  and  the  spray 
from  the  river  there  seemed  to  be  little 
space  left  for  air. 

Dr.  Macalbee  had  established  his  nrac- 
tice  in  South  Jacksonville  manv  years  a- 
go,  and  he  had  seen  one  hurricane  after 
another  bear  down  upon  the  city.  But  a 
hurricane  is  a  sight  one  seldom  forgets, 
and  some  even  seem  to  find  beauty  in  it. 

As  he  stood  by  the  window,  his 
thoughts  were  disturbed  by  the  ringing 
of  the  telephone.  "Strange,"  he  mused, 
"that  the  lines  should  still  be  up.  Some- 
times, though,  they  are  the  last  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  elements." 


He  walked  from  the  living  room  into 
the  hallway  and  lifted  the  receiver. 

"Doctor  Macalbee  speaking." 

"Larry,  this  is  Paul." 

"Who?" 

"Paul.    Paul  Everman." 

"Oh!  How  are  you,  and  isn't  this  an 
irregular  time  to  call?" 

"I'm  fine.  Yes,  guess  it  is  irregular 
at  that.  Tell  you  why  I  am  though.  I 
just  got  through  talking  to  a  patient,  or 
rather  the  wife  of  a  patient  of  mine.  She's 
Mrs.  Jona  Cambrin.  Maybe  you've  heard 
me  discuss  the  case." 

"Yes,  indeed.  Husband  had  his  foot 
crushed  trying  to  pry  out  some  tree 
roots." 

"That's  the  one.  Anyway,  she  called 
me  and  told  me  that  Bill — that's  her  hus- 
band— had  become  delirious.  He  doesn't 
recognize  her,  and  he  wants  to  go  out  in 
the  storm  and  finish  digging  out  those 
roots.  She's  quieted  him  down  now,  but 
she  doesn't  seem  to  think  she  can  hold 
him  much  longer." 

"Yeah,  go  ahead." 

"Well,  I  know  it's  quite  a  favor  to  ask, 
Larry,  but  my  kid  came  down  today  with 
a  pretty  rough  case  of  intestinal  flu,  and 
he's  running  a  high  temperature." 

"Urn!  That's  too  bad." 

"Yeah.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you, 
Larry,  if  you  would  mind  going  out  to 
the  Cambrin  house  and  seeing  what  you 
could  do.  I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  do  this 
for  the  world,  under  normal  circumstanc- 
es, you  understand,  but  I  hate  to  leave 
the  kid  while  he's  in  the  condition  he's 
in." 

"Be  glad  to,  Paul.  What's  the  ad- 
dress?" 

"Thanks,  Larry,  thanks  a  lot.  Darned 
if  I  can  find  the  address  here  at  the  house, 
but  it's  easy  to  find.  You  know  where 
Craig  Field  is?" 

"Sure.     'Bout  halfway  to  the  beach." 
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"That's  right.  They  live  in  one  of 
those  temporary  homes  out  there.  You 
know,  the  cabin  affairs.  It's  just  about 
a  half-mile  before  you  get  to  the  turn-off 
that  goes  to  Craig  Field.  You'll  find  it 
all  right.  She  said  she'd  put  a  red  hur- 
ricane lantern  on  the  front  porch,  and  the 
cabin  is  right  by  the  highway." 

"I  think  I  can  find  it,  Paul.  I'll  get 
started  right  away." 

"Thanks  again,  Larry.  I'm  glad  you've 
got  a  heavy  car,  I'd  feel  like  the  Lord 
High  Executioner  if  you  didn't." 

"Don't  worry.  Say,  when  are  we  going 
to  play  a  little  golf  again?" 

"I'll  whip  the  pants  off  you  when  the 
ground  dries  out." 

"From  the  looks  of  things  now,  you'll 
have  a  long  wait.  Well,  guess  I'd  better 
get  going.  I'll  call  you  when  I  get  back 
and  tell  you  how  I  made  out — That  is,  if 
the  lines  are  still  up." 

"O.  K.,  Larry,  and  thanks  again." 

"You  bet.    'Bye." 

"Take  it  easy." 

Dr.  Macalbee  replaced  the  receiver  on 
the  carriage,  then  went  to  the  closet  where 
he  kept  his  bag.  He  checked  the  contents 
found  them  satisfactory,  then  put  on  his 
raincoat  and  hunting  cap.  He  relit  his 
pipe,  opened  the  door,  and  stepped  out 
into  the  hall.  He  then  descended  the 
stairs,  opened  the  outer  door,  and  walk- 
ed out  into  the  storm. 

The  spray,  rain  and  wind  seemed  to 
hit  him  all  at  once,  especially  the  latter. 
He  braced  himself  against  its  forces  and 
made  his  way  to  the  garages.  Entering 
his  car  he  turned  the  key  and  flicked  the 
ignition  on.  After  pumping  the  accelera- 
tor several  times,  he  touched  the  starter. 
The  engine  caught  and  roared  as  he  gave 
it  a  charge  of  gas.  He  then  moved  the 
gear  into  reverse  and  backed  out  into  the 
alley. 

After  pulling  onto  the  street  he  kept 


straight  for  a  block  and  a  half,  whereupon 
he  turned  off  on  San  Marco  Boulevard. 
He  could  not  see  very  well,  even  with  the 
windshield  wipers  going  full  power,  so  he 
opened  the  side  window  and  stuck  his 
head  out. 

As  he  approached  San  Marco  proper, 
he  strained  his  eyes  trying  to  catch  a 
glance  of  a  landmark.  It  was  strange,  he 
thought  to  himself,  that  he  should  con- 
sider sight  of  a  landmark  necessary.  He 
knew  San  Marco  like  the  back  of  his 
hand.  Nevertheless,  in  a  hurricane  it 
was  indeed  necessary,  for  even  at  this 
moment  he  couldn't  even  see  the  curb  of 
the  sidewalk,  and  that  was  strange  in  it- 
self. Suddenly  he  realized  why  he  could 
see  no  curb.  He  was  already  in  the  small 
township,  and  was  traveling  down  the 
middle  of  the  broad  circle.  But  where 
was  the  fountain?  The  fountain  formed 
the  center  of  the  circle,  but  through  the 
rain  he  could  see  no  sign  of  it. 

The  crash  threw  him  forward  in  the 
seat,  jarring  him,  but  inflicting  no  injury. 
He  had  only  been  traveling  at  a  safe 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  and  the  shock  had 
been  partially  absorbed  by  the  curb  of 
the  walkway  which  surrounded  the  foun- 
tain. "Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  "at 
least  I've  found  it." 

He  opened  the  door,  stepped  out,  and 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  car.  Except 
for  a  caved-in  fender,  there  was  no  real 
damage.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
fender  was  bent  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent the  turning  of  the  front  wheels.  Dr. 
Macalbee  studied  the  situation,  then  de- 
cided to  walk  the  block  or  so  to  his  office. 
There  he  would  call  Paul,  and  explain  the 
situation.  A  sense  of  relief  swept  over 
him,  for  he  now  realized  that  Paul  would 
either  have  to  get  another  doctor  for  the 
mission  or  go  himself.  At  any  rate,  Dr. 
Lawrence  Macalbee  was  grounded  for  the 
night,  "Thank  God." 
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He  studied  the  fountain  for  a  moment, 
getting  his  directions.  As  soon  as  he  was 
sure  of  them,  he  set  off  at  a  brisk  walk 
toward  where  his  office  should  be.  Se- 
veral dozen  paces  later,  he  was  suddenly 
stiffened  by  a  sensation  he  had  never 
known  before.  He  fell  to  the  pavement, 
unconsious.  He  never  saw  the  bright, 
blue  explosion  at  his  feet.  He  never  felt 
more  than  the  sudden,  paralyzing  jolt. 
He  only  lay  on  the  drenched  pavement, 
inches  away  from  the  high  tension  wire 
which  had  been  snapped  by  the  winds 
of  the  hurricane. 

The  city  of  Ocala  was  licking  her 
wounds.  She  was  also  cleaning  herself 
of  the  filth  and  debris  which  resulted  from 
the  tying  of  storms.  Department  of  Sani- 
tation trucks  moved  through  their  dis- 
tricts, together  with  telephone  trucks,  and 
light  and  power  repairmen. 

Two  of  the  Sanitation  employees  grad- 
ually made  their  way  wielding  their 
brooms  in  a  manner  that  only  years  of 
experience  can  bring.  One  of  them  spied 
an  overturned  trash  receptical,  stepped 
over  to  it,  and  roughly  jerked  it  upright. 
A  small  whimper  issued  forth  from  the 
bottom  of  the  can,  and  he  leaned  forward 
to  peer  into  the  darkness. 

"Hey,  George!  Com'ere." 

"What's  th'  matter." 

"Com'ere  and  take  a  look.  If  this 
ain't  the  darndest  thing  I  ever  saw  in 
all  my  life." 

The  man  named  George  reluctantly 
leaned  his  broom  against  a  light  pole,  and 
moved. 

"Look'a  here  George.  Have  you  ever 
seen  anything  like  that?" 

"Holy  smokes!  Cheezie  Peezie!  Son 
umma  gun!" 

The  small  tan  dog,  refugee  from  the 
winds,  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  can.  Its 
coat  was  dry  now,  and  its  tail  wagged 
proudly.    The  two  men  stared  down  into 


its  new  home,  but  they  were  completely 
ignored.  Only  one  glance  was  allowed 
them,  then  the  small  section  of  life  once 
again  lowered  her  head,  and  ran  her 
rough,  red  tongue  over  the  still  damp 
bodies  of  her  newborn. 

Dr.  Macalbee  awoke,  dazed  and  in  a 
condition  of  shock,  to  find  himself  among 
the  clean,  sterilized  sheets  and  the  abun- 
dance of  smells,  which  can  only  be  con- 
nected with  a  hospital.  A  face  peered 
down  at  him,  and  as  he  opened  his  eyes, 
a  voice  spoke. 

"Hello,  Larry.    How  do  you  feel?" 

"Huh?  Where  am  I?" 

"You're  all  right,  boy.  You're  in  the 
hospital.  You  had  a  pretty  rough  time 
last  night." 

"Is  that  you,  Paul?    What  happened?" 

"Yes,  it's  me.  You  stepped  on  a  brok- 
en wire.  Thank  God  it  threw  you  away 
from  it,  rather  than  holding  you." 

"How  did  you  find  me?  All  I  remem- 
ber is  wrecking  my  car.  I  started  toward 
the  office  to  call  you,  then  all  of  a  sudden 
I  got  the  most  gosh-awful  feeling." 

"Sure,  I  know.  The  kid  got  better 
during  the  night,  and  since  I  hadn't  heard 
from  you,  I  got  worried.  I  found  your 
car  where  it  hit  the  fountain,  and  figured 
you  would  head  for  your  office.  'Bout 
forty  feet  away  I  found  you.  I  thought 
you  were  dead  at  first,  but  then  I  saw 
you  were  just  unconscious.  I'll  bet  no- 
body ever  drove  as  fast  in  a  hurricane 
as  I  did  getting  you  here." 

"What  happened  to  Cambrin?" 

"He  finally  passed  out.  He's  here  in 
the  hospital  too." 

"How's  the  storm?" 

"It's  gone.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
morning  I've  ever  seen.  Sure  is  good  to 
see  the  sun  again.  Lie  back  and  try  to 
get  some  sleep,  now.  You  need  as  much 
as  you  can  get.    You're  going  to  be  fine." 

The  last  words  were  wasted,  however, 
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for  Dr.  Macalbee  needed  no  invitation 
to  sleep. 

It  was  gone,  men  knew  it  was  gone, 
and  they  were  glad.  It  had  come  in  the 
dawn  and  it  had  left  in  the  night,  and 
they  had  done  nothing  but  study  it,  then 
stand  aside  so  that  it  might  run  its  course. 
They  could  do  no  more,  and  although  it 
had  killed  them  and  maimed  them,  they 
had  no  way  to  battle  its  forces,  or  stop 
its  progress. 

The  morning  air  was  clear,  flushed  of 
its  impurities  by  the  swirling  winds  and 
the  beating  rains.  The  sky  was  empty 
except  for  the  occasional  cirrus  clouds 
which  lazily  drifted  through  the  deep  blue. 

It  was  cooler  than  before,  and  the  sun 
shone  with  a  blinding  light  through  the 
newly  cleared  atmosphere.  The  waters 
were  still  angry,  but  then  they  were  al- 
ways the  first  to  become  angered,  and  the 
last  to  be  appeased. 

The  storm  had  brought  death,  but  it 
had  also  brought  life.  On  the  Atlantic, 
at  Tampa,  and  in  Jacksonville,  it  had 
killed  and  it  had  maimed.  In  Ocala,  how- 
ever, it  had  brought  life.  It  had  brought 
misery,  yet  it  had  brought  happiness.  No 
one  was  sorry  to  see  it  go,  just  as  no  one 
was  happy  to  see  it  come.  But  now  it 
was  gone. 

It  had  left  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  but 
it  had  not  left  man.  It  would  journey 
out  over  the  sea  for  a  short  time,  but  it 
would  not  cease.  It  would  turn  its  angry 
being  inland  once  more,  and  the  people  of 
Hatteras,  Nag's  Head,  Kitty  Hawk,  and 
the  outer  banks  would  feel  its  wrath.  It 
would  kill  many  and  damage  much,  but 
there  was  nothing  man  could  do  except 
wait. 

The  citrus  crop  was,  for  the  better  part, 
ruined.  Millions  of  dollars  were  lost,  not 
only  from  the  damaged  fruits,  but  also 
from     the     damage     elsewhere.       Now, 


though,  it  was  gone,  and  the  time  had 
come  to  emerge  from  the  shelters  and  to 
begin  to  rebuild. 

There  is  no  morning  as  beautiful  as 
that  which  follows  the  hurricane.  Whe- 
ther this  is  a  psychological  effect  or  whe- 
ther it  is  actually  true,  one  can  not  act- 
ually determine.  But  the  people  share  a 
common  bond.  They  have  withstood  the 
onslaught,  which  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  They  are  glad  to  see  the 
sun  and  the  blue  sky.  They  are  glad  to 
see  the  green  grass  and  the  drying  streets. 
They  are  glad  to  see  life,  to  be  in  contact 
with  life,  and  to  live. 

And  so  the  rebuilding  begins.  The  eyes 
are  shining  and  the  mouths  are  smiling, 
for  it  could  have  been  worse.  Lungs  take 
in  the  new  air,  and  activity  reigns  su- 
preme. The  people  smile,  and  even  laugh. 
They  will  continue  to  smile  and  laugh, 
just  as  they  will  continue  to  rebuild,  for 
when  the  winds  rise  and  the  ocean  foams 
and  the  giant  transmitters  warn  of  the 
suspicious  disturbance  in  the  tropics,  they 
can  only  listen,  then  wait,  study,  and 
stand  aside. 

The  ignorant,  so  men  say,  can  explain 
the  most  complicated  in  a  manner  all  can 
understand.  This  seems  to  be  true,  for 
none  of  Webster's  words  could  describe 
the  hurricane  any  better  than  the  old  ne- 
gro, when  he  met  Pete  Calhoun  the  next 
day. 

"You  know,  Mister  Pete,  that  ol'  storm 
was  pretty  rough,  but  if  it  was  just  a  lit- 
tle smaller,  I  think  we  could  take  it  bet- 
ter. I  recken  that's  the  most  of  the  trou- 
ble. It's  big.  It's  so  Judas  Priestus  big. 
If'n  you  ask  me,  it's  too  big.  How  come 
God  let  something  so  big  loose  on  his 
children,  Mister  Pete?  How  come  he  let 
it  loose  to  kill  'em  and  hurt  'em?  How 
come?     Mister  Pete?" 
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ANNIVERSARY 


APRIL  brought  The  Penman  to  its 
first  birthday.  It  was  in  April,  1948, 
that  the  first  magazine  was  printed,  and 
this  month  finds  the  cycle  complete. 

Looking  back,  it's  been  a  pretty  good 
year.  We've  had  to  scramble  some  for 
funds,  but  that's  a  familiar  situation  in 
the  youth  of  any  publication.  "Crossed 
Sabres"  once  had  to  do  the  same.  We've 
ransacked  the  town  for  ads,  read  stories 
and  poems  and  essays  until  our  eyes  bug- 
ged like  hard-boiled  eggs,  scraped  new 
material  from  every  possible  source  and  a 
few  impossible  ones,  done  some  good  hard 
work  and  had  considerable  fun. 

Two  new  departments  have  been  in- 
troduced since  that  first  issue;  "Still  in 
the  Inkwell,"  which  depends  for  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  excess  or  out-of-season 
material  which  comes  in  each  time,  and 


the  book  section  which  makes  its  debut 
in  this  issue.  There  have  been  two  pro- 
jects, also,  both  partially  for  greedy  rea- 
sons, but  both  contributing,  we  hope,  to 
the  edification  of  those  schools  wherein  we 
engineered  them.  First  was  the  short  story 
contest  in  the  Junior  High  Schools  of  the 
County.  We  got  responses  running  over 
150  from  this,  and  the  first  prize  winner, 
Margaret  Leslie  Adkins'  "Willow  Hill" 
appears  in  this  issue.  Then  there  was  the 
recent  PENMAN-sponsored  movie,  "The 
Memphis  Belle." 

The  average  level  of  material  submitted 
to  the  magazine  has  been  surprisingly 
high.  We've  discovered  that  many  college 
publications  can't  touch  the  kind  of  fiction 
and  poetry  being  written  right  here  by 
Washington-Lee  High  School  students.  As 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Duane  Holm 


DEN  HJEMKOMME 


KAREN  LAURITZEN  was  thinking, 
something  she  hadn't  had  much  time 
for  since  her  capture  by  the  Sioux,  two 
weary  months  ago.  Thinking,  as  she  car- 
ried the  heavy  iron  kettle  up  the  needle- 
carpeted  path  to  the  springs  above.  Re- 
membering the  happy  carefree  days  in 
Haderslev,  in  old  Denmark,  where  she 
and  Eskild  Lauritzen,  her  husband,  had 
grown  up  together.  Eskild- — she  could  see 
him  now, — tall,  thin,  large-boned,  with 
his  mane  of  wavy  blond  hair,  and  cold 
blue  eyes  which  twinkled  when  he  smiled. 
He  smiled  so  often!  Karen  was  twenty- 
one  now — it  didn't  seem  like  four  years 
since  they  had  been  married  in  the  tiny, 
white  -washed,  step-gabled  Lutheran 
Church,  and  had  decided  to  sail  to  Herre 
Lincoln's  land  of  opportunity,  Amerika, 
with  the  Christiansen  brothers  and  the 
Petersens.  For  after  the  hated  "tysker," 
the  Germans,  had  conquered  their  little 
province  of  Schleswig,  many  people  had 
sailed  to  America  to  avoid  being  forced 
into  the  Imperial  German  Army.  In  a 
tiny,  over-crowded  boat  these  landsmen, 
descendents  of  the  Vikings,  had  sailed  to 
America;  and  speaking  only  the  English 
they  had  learned  in  the  crossing,  they  had 
worked  their  way  across  half  the  contin- 
ent. In  Kansas,  in  newly  organized  Lin- 
coln County,  they  had  staked  their  claims 
along  Spillman  Creek.  The  wide  sprawl- 
ing expanses  of  the  Great  Plains  had  been 
so  different  from  the  soft,  rolling  green 
hills  and  savage  coasts  of  old  Denmark. 
But  the  task  of  farming  this  unfriendly 
earth  had  been  far  easier  for  Eskild  than 
for  the  other  men,  for  he  had  been  a  far- 
mer in  the  old  country,  whereas  Olaf  Pet- 


erson had  been  a  jeweler  in  Kobenhavn, 
and  Jens  and  Peter  Christiansen  had  been 
blacksmiths. 

Karen's  thoughts  wandered  on.  Their 
only  son,  Lief,  had  been  born  in  Kansas. 
He  had  been  left  at  the  Andersen's  house 
the  morning  of  the  raid.  Had  he  been 
saved? 

Remembrance  fell  like  a  hammer  on 
the  anvil  of  her  mind,  crushing  the  deli- 
cate links  of  her  chain  of  thought.  The 
neglected  kettle  had  long  since  gurgled 
full.  The  kettle  rose  slowly  as  she  pulled 
up,  water  pouring  over  the  sides,  and  then, 
with  a  loud  splash,  she  swung  it  over  onto 
the  edge  of  the  pool. 

She  paused  for  a  moment  and  looked 
around  her.  Behind  her  rose  the  purplish 
peaks  of  the  Rockies,  towering  over  the 
scrubby  oak  and  cedar  covered  foothills, 
looking  so  close  and  yet  so  far  away.  Be- 
low her  tumbled  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Platte,  hardly  more  than  a  youthful  moun- 
tain stream  now,  as  it  raced  excitedly 
down  the  remaining  foothills.  Slowed  to  a 
sluggish  pace  as  it  met  the  plains,  it 
snaked  through  the  grass  toward  the 
horizon,  where  it  could  be  traced  only  by 
the  thin  green  line  of  flanking  cotton- 
woods  and  willows. 

Cradled  by  a  bend  of  the  stream  below 
her,  lay  the  camp  of  the  Sioux,  a  tense, 
uneasy  circle  of  some  half  a  hundred 
colorful  tipis.  And  on  the  far  side  of  the 
circle  stood  the  brown,  white,  a.nd  red 
tipi  of  Red  Bear,  her  captor.  She  heaved 
up  on  the  handle  of  the  ungainly  kettle, 
and  swinging  it  back  and  forth,  pendulum 
fashion,  she  worked  her  way  down  the 
slope. 


SPRING 


A  broad  walnut-stained  band  encircling 
the  base,  with  a  huge  rampant  red  bear 
over  the  door  distinguished  the  tipi  of 
Red  Bear.  She  set  the  kettle  inside  the 
small  doorway  and  went  in  herself,  going 
through  the  contortions  necessary  to  enter 
the  doorway  of  a  Sioux  tipi. 

With  two  sides  of  the  tipi  rolled  up,  the 
mountain  breezes  made  the  interior  a  cool 
shady  spot.  The  men  had  left  early  in 
the  morning  on  an  expedition  against  a 
roving  band  of  Crow  horse-stealers,  or  so 
she  had  been  told.  The  two  women,  Mrs. 
McClintock,  the  other  captive,  and  Red 
Bear's  wife,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
Karen.  Compared  to  them,  Karen  resem- 
bled a  little  Indian  girl's  corn  husk  doll, 
so  short  and  slender  with  silky  blond  hair 
and  wide-set,  innocent  blue  eyes. 

The  camp  lay  tense — expectant — wait- 
ing. Karen  could  feel  it — see  it,  even,  in 
the  usually  impassive  faces  of  the  Indian 
women.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing— waiting  for  something — anything  to 
happen.  Even  the  tipis  seemed  to  lean 
forward  in  wary  anticipation.  Karen's 
thoughts  raced  excitedly  as  she  listened. 
Was  it  actually  a  band  of  horse-stealing 
Crows,  or — could  it  be  troops?  It  was  an 
impossible  thought,  and  she  realized  that 
it  was,  but  her  mind  clutched  for  it,  eager- 
ly, desperately. 

The  shot  rang  out,  loudly  and  clearly, 
and  then,  faded  away,  shuddering  and 
echoing  through  the  foothills.  It  relieved 
the  tension,  but  it  told  nothing.  The  firing 
picked  up  and  as  horsemen  swept  past  the 
village,  the  bullets  riddled  the  air,  kick- 
ing up  puffs  of  dust,  cutting  ropes,  wound- 
ing horses,  whining  through  the  tipis.  The 
battle  swept  on  through  the  camp,  and 
lower  down  the  slope  the  death  chants  be- 
gan as  the  firing  died  down  to  a  few  ran- 
dom shots.  Karen  turned  to  find  Mrs. 
McClintock  wounded  by  a  stray  bullet, 
blood  pumping  from  a  wound  in  her  chest. 


All  four  of  her  children  had  been  killed  in 
the  raid  in  which  she  had  been  taken,  and 
the  poor  woman  had  nearly  driven  herself 
crazy  with  grief.  Her  lips  moved  in  a 
senseless  babble,  but  all  that  escaped  from 
her  mouth  were  frothy  bubbles  of  blood. 
She  died  within  a  few  minutes,  without 
uttering  a  sound.  Maybe  it  was  better 
that  way. 

Silence  settled,  oppressively — the  un- 
natural hush  before  a  storm.  Time  grop- 
ed on — for  hours,  it  seemed — until  the 
silence  was  broken  by  footsteps.  Boots! 
A  grimy  head  was  thrust  in,  the  sweat 
dripping  from  his  temples,  his  upper  lip, 
his  entire  face,  and  rolling  down  his  nose 
and  neck  onto  the  open  collar  of  his 
stained  blue  uniform.  He  peered  around, 
feeling  rather  foolish  to  have  to  get  down 
on  all  fours  in  order  to  see  into  the  tipi. 
When  he  started  asking  her  questions,  she 
could  understand  only  a  few  of  his  words, 
never  a  complete  sentence.  After  her  re- 
peated "Wa?",  he  became  more  descrip- 
tive. Pointing  his  finger  down  with  an  ex- 
asperated look  on  his  face,  he  said,  dis- 
tinctly and  carefully,  "McClintock?" 

"Ja,"  she  nodded.   "Dead." 

Then,  pointing  his  stubby  finger  at  her, 
he  said,  with  the  enunciation  one  uses  in 
talking  to  a  child,  "Low-rit-zen?" 

"Ja!"  she  nodded  again,  more  en- 
thusiastically. The  trooper  beamed  like  a 
schoolboy,  well  pleased  with  himself.  By 
signs,  motions,  and  the  simplest  of  Eng- 
lish, he  conveyed  to  her  that  the  Indians 
were  defeated,  that  she  was  rescued,  and 
that  she  was  to  follow  him  to  talk  to  an- 
other man.  The  other  man,  presumably 
an  officer,  managed  to  understand  her 
more  easily.  He  used  one  of  the  German- 
born  troopers  as  a  translator.  After  this 
lengthy,  three-sided  conversation,  she 
found  that  she  was  going  home. 

Three  weeks  dragged  by  as  the  cavalry 
troop  headed  southeast,  crossing  all  the 
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little  tributaries  of  the  Republican,  the 
Solomon,  and  the  Smoky  Hill,  until  they 
met  the  Smoky  Hill  Trail,  with  its  string 
of  protected  forts.  Most  of  the  detach- 
ment had  halted  at  their  garrison  at  Fort 
Harker  two  days  ago,  and  the  troopers 
were  in  favor  of  spending  the  night  at 
Schemerhorn  Ranch,  a  little  log  stockade 
for  the  area,  which  served  as  a  fort.  But 
Karen  was  unwilling  to  wait  in  suspense 
another  night,  and  insisted  that  they  con- 
tinue. As  they  started  for  the  Lauritzen 
claim,  the  afternoon  was  quickly  fading 
into  evening.  Finally  the  silhouette  of  the 
dugout  appeared  on  the  horizon  against 
the  last  rays  of  the  dying  sun.  The  cool 
gusts  of  evening  sprang  up,  comfortingly; 
the  stars  began  appearing,  while  a  faded 
white  moon  hung  above  the  horizon. 
Two  months  ago!    It  seemed  uncount- 


able ages  ago  since  that  day  in  May.  Sun- 
day, it  had  been,  such  a  nice  clear  day. 
They  had  left  Lief  with  the  Andersens, 
while  they  went  to  church  with  Olaf  and 
Stine  Petersen.  Coming  home,  they  had 
crossed  the  creek  to  look  at  Olaf's  pitiful 
crop  of  corn.  They  had  seen  the  Indians 
then,  but  hadn't  known  it.  The  Indians, 
riding  in  file,  and  erect  in  the  saddle,  had 
easily  passed  for  cavalry  at  that  distance. 
They  realized  their  mistake  when  the  In- 
dians reappeared,  so  close  this  time.  They 
all  realized  their  only  hope  of  safety  lay 
in  reaching  the  Petersens'  log-roofed  dug- 
out home.  They  turned  and  ran,  but  run- 
ning is  slow  and  exhausting  across  a  plow- 
ed field.  Stine  had  fallen,  an  arrow  in  her 
back.  Olaf  and  Eskild  had  paused,  picked 
her  up,  and  continued  running,  more  slow- 
ly now,  because  of  their  burden.    Karen 


Faith  Smith 


TWILIGHT 


The  quiet,  peaceful  twilight  spreads  its 
dusky  glow  over  the  tired  city.  The  last 
rays  of  the  bright  sun  withdraw  from  the 
weary  streets  like  long-reaching  fingers  of 
dull  fire,  reluctant  to  give  way  to  the  care 
shadows  of  night. 

In  the  slowly  dimming  western  sky, 
which  but  a  moment  ago  was  alight  with  a 
thousand  fires,  a  solitary  bird  wings  its 
way  home  to  the  nest  in  the  high  green 
tree.  And  in  the  park,  the  flecks  of  re- 
maining light  are  diffused  in  harmonic 
patterns  on  the  leaves.  The  benches,  which 
during  the  day  were  occupied  by  the  noisy 
creatures  of  humanity,  are  empty  and 
shadowed. 

Then  quietly  the  last  faint  golden  ray 
fades  into  the  west.   Night  is  descending. 
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had  passed  them,  turned  and  started  back, 
only  to  be  waved  on  by  Eskild's  boyish 
grin.  She  had  run  for  ages,  when  some- 
one  reached  down   from   horseback   and 

seized  her  arm,  and  then she  must 

have  fainted  then.  She  had  never  known 
the  others'  fates. 

Night  had  fallen  now.  The  evening 
breezes  had  died  down,  and  a  brilliant 
orange  moon  had  followed  the  sun  down. 
The  stars  gave  little  light. 

Karen  tried  to  reason  logically.  There 
was  almost  no  hope  of  Eskild's  living — but 
Lief  might.  She  shouldn't  cry.  This  was 
just  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  their  lately- 
found  freedom.  But  Eskild  had  so  wanted 
to  make  good  in  this  land  of  opportunity, 
to  prove  to  the  doubters  who  remained  in 


the  old  country  that  it  was  all  true.  They 
were  nearing  the  dugout  now;  and  as  ex- 
pected, not  a  sound  came  from  within. 
She  would  spend  the  night  here,  and  in 
the  morning  she  would  ride  over  to  the 

Andersens'  to  see 

And  then  she  noticed  it  —  rising  from 
the  crude  chimney.  —  Smoke!  —  black 
against  black  it  rose,  indiscernable  but  for 
the  shimmering  of  the  stars  it  partially 
obscured,  and  then, — a  shadow,  projected 
by  the  flickering  light  of  a  fire.  Weeping 
tears  of  joy,  she  dismounted,  and  running 
as  fast  as  her  skirts  would  permit,  flung 
herself  through  the  doorway.  Through  the 
open  door  the  troopers  could  see  three  fire- 
lighted  silhouettes  melt  into  one,  and 
turning,  they  rode  into  the  darkness  with 
contented  smiles. 


Mary  Jane  Martin 


THE  RIM  OF  EARTH 


He  stood  upon  the  rise  of  earth, 

gazing 
round 
the 
rim 


Unmoved. 


The  skies  were  arching  high  above,  adoring  him. 

He  sighed. 

There  is  no  love  but  of  thyself. 

His  body  shook. 
He  sank. 
He  cried. 
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Art  Wiley 


TIMES  THAT  TRY  MEN'S  SOULS 


HAVE  YOU  ever  been  helplessly 
trapped,  with  no  hope  of  escape,  and 
a  fate  worse  than  death  lying  ahead  of 
you?  Have  you  ever  had  that  feeling  of 
despair  when  death  seemed  so  sweet?  I 
shudder  when  I  think  of  the  night — that 
cursed  March  evening — when  my  luck 
ran  out. 

It  had  been  a  pleasant  day,  with  no 
hint  of  the  coming  trial.  I  remember  how 
gay  I  was  as  I  walked  home  in  the  fading 
sunlight.  Even  when  I  reached  the  house 
I  suspected  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Mom  was  fixing  dinner,  and  Sis  was  turn- 
ing Beethoven  over  in  his  grave  with  her 
renditions  on  the  piano.  I  wasn't  even 
surprised  when  dinner  was  served  earlier 
than  usual.  No,  the  thunderbolt  didn't 
strike  till  shortly  after  the  dishes  had  been 
cleared  away,  and  Mother  broke  the  news. 

"The  bridge  club  meets  here  tonight, 
so  try  to  keep  things  picked  up." 

The  room  began  to  spin;  I  felt  weak 
at  the  knees.  My  only  thought  was  of 
escape!  Up  to  my  room  I  rushed.  Grab- 
bing a  coat  and  some  bus  tokens,  I  start- 
ed back  downstairs.  The  ring  of  the  door- 
bell froze  me  in  my  tracks.  Too  late! 
They're  here!  I  stumbled  back  to  my 
room  and  locked  the  door. 

Then  the  noise  began.  It  sounded  like 
Grand  Central  Station  on  New  Year's 
Eve.  Yackety-yackety-yackety.  When 
are  they  going  to  play  cards,  I  asked  my- 
self. At  least  then  things  will  quiet  down. 
I  heard  the  rustle  of  a  deck  of  cards  and 
something  about  four  diamonds.  The 
game  had  started,  but  the  talking  went 
on.   How  can  women  talk  so  much  while 


playing  bridge?  Or  maybe  it's  the  other 
way  'round.  How  can  women  play  bridge 
while  talking?  I  tried  to  study,  but  it  was 
no  use.  I  turned  on  the  radio,  but  they 
drowned  it  out.  I  began  pacing  the  floor. 

Finally  I  could  stand  no  more.  I  rushed 
into  the  next  room.  There  I  met  my 
father  who  was  futilely  trying  to  read  his 
newspaper.  He  seemed  very  glad  to  see 
me,  but  I  could  tell  he  was  weary  and  ner- 
vous. As  the  time  passed,  I  counted  the 
designs  on  the  wallpaper.  The  chatter 
from  downstairs  grew  louder.  I  couldn't 
hear  myself  think. 

Then  the  worst  happened.  Above  the 
din  of  the  party  I  heard  the  commanding 
ring  of  the  telephone.  A  minute  later  Mom 
called  up  the  stairs,  "It's  for  you,  son!" 
My  heart  sank.  That  meant  a  descent 
into  the  lion's  den.  My  father  gripped  my 
hand. 

"Keep  cool,  lad,"  he  said,  "and  don't 
lose  your  head."  I  tried  to  smile  but 
couldn't. 

"It's  been  real,  Pop!!!" 

Then  I  started  down.  I  walked  softly, 
although  they  couldn't  have  heard  me 
anyway.  I  reached  the  phone  without  be- 
ing noticed,  and  picked  up  the  receiver. 

"Hello.  Who?  What?  Would  you  speak 
a  little  louder,  please?"  The  only  answer 
I  could  understand  was  "never  mind"  and 
the  click  of  the  receiver.  I  turned  and 
started  for  the  steps. 

"Wait,  Art,  I  want  you  to  meet  the 
girls." 

What  an  ordeal! 

"My,  isn't  he  big!" 
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"The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  only 
this  high  .  .  ." 

"He  looks  just  like  his  father!" 
When  I  got  back  to  my  room  it  was  get- 
ting pretty  late.  I  dozed  into  unconscious- 
ness, but  couldn't  stay  there.  Finally,  well 
after  midnight,  they  went  home. 


The  next  morning  I  felt  better.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  last  night's  experience. 
It's  amazing  what  a  good  breakfast  will 
do.  I  said  good-bye  to  Mom  and  started 
out  of  the  house.  "By  the  way,  son,"  she 
said,  "I  joined  the  pyramid  club  and  the 
party  is  here  tonight." 


Nancy  Lee  Gates 


JUST  BEFORE  SPRING 


Is  it  really  here? 

Or  is  it  just  another  trick  of  young 

April,  who  comes  about  this  time 

Every  year,  adding  a  touch  of  spring  fever 

To  all  about  her;  or  could  it  really  be 

Spring,  with  its  warm,  dreamy  days, 

Making  one  remember  the  happy,  lazy, 

Summer  that  is  sure  to  follow  after. 

The  lightness  of  spring  seems  to  be  all 

About,  in  the  flowers,  the  trees.   Every  part 

Of  nature  is  singing. 

It  won't  really  be  long  before  Summer 

Will  steal  all  over  the  land,  covering  it 

With  her  warm  blanket  of  lazy,  dusty  heat. 

April  promises  that  day  will  soon  arrive, 

When  the  skies  reflect  the  blueness  of  the 

Cool,  deep  lakes  that  lie  far  below. 

Oh,  Spring,  please  hurry,  take  away 

The  bitter  winds  of  winter  that  have 

Come  and  stayed  so  long.   Bring  back 

The  sweetness  of  the  warm,  restless  nights 

That  have  been  away  so  long. 

Is  it  really  here? 
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FACULTY  FEATURE 

I  had  to  write  a  poem  today.   How  could 

I  keep  my  mind  to  dull,  pedantic  things? 

The  music  of  this  silent  world  gave  wings 

To  all  my  thoughts.   The  gay  emblazoned  wood, 

Saffron  and  scarlet,  echoed  where  I  stood 

With  that  strange  tone  which  to  my  memory  brings 

Fragments  of  half-forgotten  dreams,  and  sings 

Into  eternity  and  back, — that  good, 

Calm  music's  voiceless  cry.   A  dying  year 

Must,  like  a  dying  person,  see  with  eyes 

Made  beauty-bright  with  glimpses  of  some  Sight. 

A  day  like  this,  for  which  death  holds  no  fear 

Can  sing  a  deathless  song  e'en  while  it  dies, 

And  rosied  evening  beckons  on  the  night. 

A  half-forgotten,  weedy,  grassgrown  road 

Winds  to  the  west.  It  stumbles  through  the  woods 

Like  some  tired  traveler,  dreading  yet  to  stop 

But  pausing,  thinking  of  it  at  each  bend. 

There  is  one  place  it  crosses  through  a  swamp, 

And  sodden-somber  swamp  colors,  the  brown, 

The  tired,  dull  green,  the  wicked,  oily  black 

Sober  the  eye.  The  redwing's  piercing  cry, 

The  bull-frog's  lonely  bonking  scrape  the  still 

Damp  air  with  futile,  melancholy  tone. 

And  the  old  road  pulls  itself  up  the  hill 

And  gropes  its  way  into  the  twilight. 

Here  beside  the  road,  quite  far  away 

From  other  habitation,  now,  at  least, 

The  old  foundation  of  a  farmhouse  lies. 

There  are  three  walls  of  piled,  unmortared  stones, 

And  close  beside  them  is  a  battered  door. 

Was  that  a  farm-boy's  whistle  in  the  dusk, 

Or  just  a  white-throat  singing?   On  the  air 

A  dozen  old-time  voices,  century-dead, 

Seem  whispering.  Among  the  broken  stones 

Some  toil-worn  ghosts  are  dreaming.  Suddenly 

A  bat  swoops  with  his  flight  swift  and  unsure 

And  silhouettes  a  phantom  on  the  sky. 

And  the  old  road  cowers  in  fright,  and  shrinks, 

And  plunges  in  the  woods. 
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Mollie  Brown 


THREE  LITTLE  WORDS 


I'LL  never  forget  that  warm  July  day 
when  Slim  introduced  me  to  Dave.  Slim 
is  an  average  American  adolescent.  You 
know  the  type — tall,  lanky,  awkward  and 
with  hair  that  sticks  up  in  a  cowlick.  In- 
cidentally, I  almost  forgot  to  mention  that 
his  father  is  the  minister  of  the  Baptist 
Church  on  the  corner. 

Before  Slim  moved  in  next  door  he  lived 
near  a  boy  named  David  Stone.  They  be- 
came almost  inseparable  pals.  Slim  had 
told  me  about  Dave  many  times.  Although 
I  had  never  seen  Dave,  I  somehow  felt 
as  if  I  knew  him.  Every  once  in  a  while 
Slim  and  Dave  would  get  together.  Dave 
still  lived  on  the  other  side  of  town  where 
Slim  used  to  live. 

Slim  told  Dave  a  lot  about  me.  Dave 
said  he  wanted  to  meet  me.  One  day  Slim 
walked  in  with  a  well-built  young  fellow 
who  looked  very  grown  up.  He  had  dark 
eyes  and  dark  curly  hair.  It  was  Dave! 
I  liked  his  looks.  He  was  really  smooth. 
Somehow  Dave  intrigued  me.  He  knew 
exactly  how  to  act,  and  his  manners  were 
polished.  Dave  wasn't  a  bit  juvenile  like 
Slim. 

To  put  it  mildly,  Dave  swept  me  off  my 
feet.  He  smiled  just  right  and  seemed  to 
know  just  what  to  say.  I  got  out  some 
milk  and  cookies.  Before  the  afternoon 
was  over  Dave  had  asked  Slim  if  he  could 
take  me  out.  What  could  Slim  say? 

Dave  took  me  to  the  movies  Saturday. 
After  that  I  didn't  see  Slim  very  much. 
He  just  walked  out  of  my  life.  But  it 
didn't  bother  me  a  bit,  as  I  was  interested 
in  Dave. 

I  spent  my  spare  time  writing  letters  to 
Dave  to  be  mailed  to  the  other  side  of  the 


city.  Every  evening  Dave  called  me  on 
the  phone.  It  was  romantic.  I  couldn't 
settle  down  in  the  evening  until  Dave 
called,  and  after  he  called  I  couldn't  settle 
down  because  he  had  called! 

One  evening  over  the  phone  Dave  asked 
me  about  Slim.  I  told  him  I  hadn't  seen 
him  since  Sunday  when  I  was  at  church. 
We  got  on  the  subject  of  religion.  I  had 
always  taken  it  for  granted  that  Dave  was 
a  Baptist,  as  I  had  met  him  through  Slim, 
and  I  thought  they  had  probably  gone  to 
Sunday  School  together. 

In  a  joking  manner  I  said,  "You're  not 
a  Catholic,  are  you?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  Jew." 

A  Jew !  I  was  so  amazed  I  could  hardly 
answer. 

Dave  said,  "Honey,  that  doesn't  matter, 
does  it?" 

"Oh!  No,  of  course  not,  don't  be  silly! " 
Somehow  I  didn't  feel  like  talking  any 
more  so  I  said,  "Listen,  I've  got  to  hang 
up." 

"O.  K.,  I'll  call  tomorrow." 

"Swell!    Bye." 

"Bye,  Beautiful." 

A  Jew,  a  Jew.  But  he's  so  cute.  I  al- 
ways thought  Jews  were  obnoxious  people 
who  were  fat  and  had  funny  names  like 
Finklestein  and  Rosenberg.  What  am  I 
going  to  do?  I've  never  known  a  Jew  be- 
fore. I  just  can't  tell  Mom.  She'd  have 
a  fit.  Everything  passed  through  my 
mind. 

Finally  I  came  to  my  senses.  I  liked 
Dave  before  I  knew  he  was  a  Jew.  Why 
should  I  dislike  him  just  because  he  had 
been  born  into  a  home  that  believed  dif- 
ferently from  mine  when  it  came  to  wor- 
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shipping  God? 

Dave  knew  I  wasn't  a  Jew.  He  had 
met  me  through  Sfim  and  he  knew  I  went 
to  the  same  church  as  Slim.  Dave  wasn't 
prejudiced.  He  dated  me  even  though  I 
didn't  belong  to  his  faith.  Why  shouldn't 
I  date  him?  Why  should  three  little 
words,  "I'M  A  JEW,"  cause  me  to  dislike 
a  person  I'd  liked  a  few  minutes  before 
those  three  little  words  were  spoken? 

I  can't  stop  dating  Dave  now,  I  thought. 
He'd  think  I  was  narrow.  If  I  did  stop 
dating  him  it  would  prove  I  was  bigoted. 
After  all,  I  like  him. 

Maybe  God  sent  Dave  into  my  life,  I 
thought.  Maybe  it  was  a  test  to  prove 
my  worth.  I  decided  to  continue  dating 
him.  After  all,  he  was  very  straightfor- 
ward and  had  told  me  about  his  religion 
at  the  first  opportunity.  He  couldn't  very 
well  come  out  and  say,  "I'm  a  Jew,"  when 
we  were  talking  about  something  that 
wasn't  related  to  the  subject.  That  was 
why  he  hadn't  told  me  before. 

That  night  when  I  crawled  into  bed  I 
was  stunned.  I  lay  there  puzzled  over  the 
idea  of  dating  a  Jew.  I  was  going  to  show 
the  world  that  I  wasn't  prejudiced.  It 
really  wouldn't  be  hard  to  do,  because  I 
was  mad  about  him. 

Saturday  evening  rolled  around.  Dave 
and  I  went  roller  skating.  I  wore  a  gray 
skirt  and  a  bright  red  blouse,  and  Dave 
wore  his  red  flannel  shirt  and  gray  trous- 
ers, I  tied  a  red  bandana  around  my  head, 
and  I  liked  the  way  my  curls  peeked  out 
around  the  top  of  my  forehead.  I  thought 
we  made  a  classy  couple.  I  saw  people 
stare  at  us.  They  may  have  thought  we 
were  brother  and  sister.  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  that  I  could  pass  for  a  Jew,  with 
my  own  dark  hair  and  eyes. 

I  managed  to  get  the  idea  of  being  with 
a  Jew  out  of  my  mind.  We  had  fun.  Dave 
laced  up  my  shoes  and  after  we  had  skat- 
ed a  while  he  said,  "You're  such  a  gor- 


geous gal,  I  think  I'll  buy  you  a  hot  dog." 

Dave  took  me  home  and  at  the  door  he 
said  something  about  our  having  run 
around  for  about  a  month.  "Don't  you 
think  you've  known  me  long  enough  for  a 
little  kiss?" 

"Not  tonight,  Dave." 

As  much  as  I  liked  Dave,  I  just  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  kiss  a  Jew. 

When  I  went  in,  Mom  and  Dad  were 
still  up.  Mom  said,  "Is  Dave  a  Jew?" 

It  hit  me  like  a  slap  in  the  face.  I 
thought,  Oh  Gosh!  Somehow  I  was  very 
much  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  Dave's  re- 
ligious beliefs  were  different  from  mine. 

"Whatever  gave  you  that  idea?"  I 
asked.  "After  all,  Mom,  I  met  him 
through  Slim,  and  you  know  Slim's  dad  is 
a  Baptist  minister.  Why  should  it  mat- 
ter?" 

"Your  father  and  I  won't  go  into  that. 
I  was  just  wondering,"  answered  my 
mother. 

"May  I  go  now?  I'm  tired." 

My  face  was  flushed.  I  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  that  room  as  it  had  suddenly 
grown  hot  and  stuffy.  I  didn't  lie  when  I 
talked  to  Mom,  but  I  had  evaded  the 
question. 

Why  did  Mom  and  Dad  have  to  get  all 
worked  up  about  Dave?  Why  couldn't 
two  kids  be  friends,  just  because  one  be- 
lieved in  Christ  and  the  other  didn't?  I 
was  miserable.   I  couldn't  sleep. 

Monday,  when  I  was  going  to  town  on 
the  bus,  one  of  the  girls  said  something 
about  a  Jew  store  that  had  cheated  her 
mother.  I  became  furious,  but  said  quiet- 
ly, "It's  just  an  accident  of  birth  that  you 
aren't  a  Jew  yourself." 

We  were  sitting  near  the  front  of  the 
bus,  and  the  driver,  who  had  evidently 
been  listening  to  the  conversation,  glanced 
at  my  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair  and  asked, 
"Are  you  a  Jew?" 

"No,  I'm  a  Baptist,"  I  answered. 
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I  didn't  want  to  be  taken  for  a  Jew. 
Yet  I  didn't  want  to  hear  Jews  criticized. 

As  time  went  on  I  went  out  with  Dave 
more  and  more.  The  more  I  was  with 
him,  the  more  I  liked  his  pleasing  manner 
and  sweet,  considerate  ways.  Yet  I  told 
myself  that  I  would  never  marry  a  Jew, 
no  matter  how  wonderful  he  was,  because 
I  wouldn't  want  my  children  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  ridicule  and  criticism  Jews  had 
to  withstand. 

Dave  had  mentioned  the  word  Jew  only 
once  to  me.  That  was  the  time  he  told  me 
about  himself. 

On  my  birthday  Dave  invited  me  to  his 
house  for  dinner.  He  said  he  had  asked  a 
group  of  fellows  and  their  dates  in  for  the 
evening.  He  told  me  that  most  of  the  fel- 
lows had  played  on  the  basketball  team 
with  him  last  season. 

I  dreaded  going  to  Dave's  house.  I 
had  never  visited  a  Jew's  home.  I  won- 
dered what  it  would  be  like.  I  felt  as  if 
his  folks  would  look  me  up  and  down. 

It  was  about  a  hour's  bus  ride  from 
my  home  to  Dave's.  There  wasn't  much 
point  to  his  coming  all  the  way  over  to 
my  house  and  then  going  right  back  to 
his,  so  I  caught  the  bus  near  my  house 
and  he  met  me  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

That  ride  was  one  worry  after  another. 
I  didn't  know  what  to  expect  when  I  went 
into  his  home. 

Dave  met  me,  and  we  walked  hand  in 
hand  to  his  house. 

A  smartly  dressed  woman  opened  the 
door.  It  was  Mrs.  Stone.  She  said  she 
was  glad  I  could  come. 

Dave  lived  in  a  huge  house  which  was 
very  well  furnished.  I  could  tell  by  look- 
ing around  that  they  had  a  lot  more 
money  than  my  family  could  ever  expect 
to  have. 

During  the  dinner  I  was  made  to  feel 
at  ease.  The  food  was  no  different  from 
ours.  But  when  I  was  cutting  the  meat  a 
piece  slipped  off  my  plate  and  onto  my 


lap.    1  was  embarrassed,  but  his  family 
took  the  incident  casually.   Why  is  it  that 
when  you  want  to  impress  someone,  you 
always   make  a  blunder — like  droppin 
some  meat  on  your  lap  during  dinner? 

A  little  later  Dave's  friends  began  to 
arrive.  They  didn't  look  Jewish  to  me. 
Yet  I  didn't  know  whether  they  were  Jew- 
ish or  not,  because  when  I  met  Dave  I 
hadn't  taken  him  for  a  Jew  either. 

We  danced  and  cut  up,  and  when  it 
came  time  to  serve  the  refreshments  I  cut 
the  cake,  and  one  of  the  other  girls  dish- 
ed up  the  ice  cream.  I  really  enjoyed  my- 
self. 

Going  home  on  the  bus,  Dave  said  he 
could  tell  that  the  gang  liked  me.  I  told 
him  I  liked  them,  and  I  really  did.  Dave 
gave  me  a  silver  friendship  ring  for  my 
birthday.  He  was  the  sweetest  thing!  I'd 
never  known  any  one  I  liked  so  well. 

When  I  got  in  Mom  and  Dad  quizzed 
me  about  the  party.  I  told  my  folks  they 
looked  like  any  other  gang  my  age.  I 
didn't  know  whether  they  were  Jews  or 
not,  but  I  didn't  mention  that  to  Mom. 

Then  Mom  said  she  knew  the  boy  who 
came  to  the  house  with  Dave  one  after- 
noon was  a  Jew.  She  wanted  to  know  if 
Dave  and  his  other  friends  were  Jews,  too. 

How  well  I  remembered  that  afternoon. 
Mom  had  scolded  me  for  not  introduc- 
ing Dave's  friend  to  her.  Somehow  I  just 
couldn't  say,  "This  is  Allen  Feldman."  It 
would  have  killed  me  because  then  Mom 
would  have  known  my  secret. 

I  knew  my  parents  wouldn't  understand 
that  I  liked  Dave  even  though  he  was  a 
Jew.  I  knew  my  family  had  always  talked 
about  loving  your  neighbor  as  yourself, 
but  somehow  it  seemed  now  that  that  love 
didn't  include  different  faiths. 

A  few  days  later  my  father  said,  "If 
you  want  to  date  a  Jew,  that's  your  busi- 
ness, but  I  want  you  to  know  that  your 
mother  and  I  don't  approve.  We  are  op- 
posed to  your  being  seen  with  this  Jew — 
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but  this  whole  thing  started  without  our 
knowing  about  him." 

I  didn't  answer  Dad  because  there  was 
not  anything  I  could  say. 

My  kid  sister  ran  around  saying,  "Jew, 
Jew,  Jew.   She  loves  a  Jew." 

The  climax  came  when  several  of  the 
girls  in  the  neighborhood  got  together  and 
decided  to  have  a  party.  They  invited  a 
group  of  girls  and  each  girl  was  to  bring  a 
date.  I  had  told  all  the  girls  about  Dave. 
They  knew  I  liked  him  and  expected  me 
to  bring  him  to  the  party. 

One  of  the  girls  had  seen  him,  and  I 
knew  she  didn't  know  he  was  Jewish. 
When  I  mentioned  to  Mom  and  Dad  that 
I  was  taking  Dave  to  the  party,  my  father 
said,  "If  you  want  your  friends  to  see  you 
with  a  Jew,  that's  your  affair." 

That  cut  me  like  a  knife.  Why  did  my 
parents  have  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  a 
slight  difference  in  religion?  They  didn't 
care  if  I  dated  Methodists,  Catholics  or 
Presbyterians — why  did  they  care  if  I 
dated  a  Jew?    It  made  me  mad! 

I  sat  at  the  window.  I  had  already  de- 
rided that  I  would  tell  one  of  the  girls, 
when  we  were  powdering  our  noses,  that  I 
had  met  Dave  through  the  church — which 
T  had  indirectly.  I  knew  that  if  I  told  one 
girl,  the  others  would  soon  know. 


I  watched  for  Dave.  He  came  up  the 
walk  with  a  corsage  box  in  his  hand.  He 
was  really  thoughtful! 

Dave — good-looking,  athletic,  with  a 
pleasing  personality.  All  a  girl  could 
want.  Nice,  kind-hearted — always  joking 
and  calling  me  his  little  kitten  in  a  most 
affectionate  way. 

I  got  up  quickly  and  stepped  outside. 

My  sister  was  trailing  behind.  Dave 
smiled  and  said,  "Hi  there!" 

My  sister  sneered,  "I  hate  Jews!" 

I  turned  an  agonized  look  at  her  and 
she  ran  into  the  house. 

The  expression  on  Dave's  face  didn't 
change.   He  looked  at  me  and  spoke: 

"I  really  like  you.  You're  a  lovable 
lady.  Always  stay  as  sweet  and  tolerant 
as  you  are  now.  Some  day,  years  from 
now,  if  you  stop  to  think  about  me — re- 
member, I'll  be  thinking  about  you." 

I  didn't  realize  what  was  happening. 
Before  I  had  time  to  say  anything,  Dave 
turned  and  was  walking  down  the  path. 
I  wanted  to  run  after  him — but  I  just 
stood  there.  Tears  streamed  down  my 
face.  I  trembled.  I  knew  I  was  not  going 
to  see  him  again.  Dave  didn't  look  back. 

I  stood  in  the  doorway,  staring  down 
the  path  and  crying  long  after  Dave  had 
gone. 


ANNIVERSARY 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
vou  read  these  words,  the  three  previous 
issues  of  The  Penman,"  April  and  Octo- 
ber. '48,  and  January,  '49,  have  been  jud- 
ged and  criticized  in  competition  with 
high  school  magazines  from  all  over  the 
South  at  the  Lexington  conference  of  the 
Southern  Interscholastic  Press  Associa- 
tion, and  emerged  with  an  honor  award. 

But  regardless  of  how  we  stack  up  with 
other  magazines,  one  objective  has  been 
reached — a  year  of  Penman  publication. 


Before  we  go,  here's  thanks  to  the  com- 
mittee chairmen;  to  Misses  Carlisle  and 
Warrington,  circulation  managers;  to 
George  Richmond,  the  unsung  hero  of  the 
battle  of  the  cashbox;  to  all  those  people 
up  there  on  the  masthead  who  have  work- 
ed, a  little  or  a  lot,  to  make  this  birthday 
possible.  And  thank  you,  you  people  out 
there  on  the  other  side  of  the  magazine 
rack,  to  whom  we  present  that  which  we 
have  found.  It's  been  great.  Have  a  neat 
vacation.  — Dick 
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Mary  Minor 


CHILDHOOD 


A  little  grey  lunch  pail  was  overturned 
in  the  scorched  grass.  All  the  sky 
above  was  blue  flame.  A  mound  of  old 
bricks  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  lot. 
Boards;  bricks  with  mortar  sticking  to 
them  were  strewn  all  over  the  yard. 

Amelia  frowned,  without  realizing  it. 
She  kicked  at  the  piece  of  brick  without 
touching  it.  She  cursed  mentally.  She 
didn't  dare  speak  out  loud.  She  remem- 
bered when  she  had  come  down  the  slid- 
ing board  backward,  and  some  one  had 
hit  her,  she'd  kicked  sideways  and  hit  one 
girl  in  the  stomach.  Her  ire  had  been 
aroused.  She  had  faced  the  watching  girls 
angrily. 

"Damn  you!"  she  had  said  defiantly 
and  clearly.  Immediately  she  was  led  to 
understand  that  "nice"  girls  under  no  cir- 
cumstances said  "damn." 

"Of  course,"  she  thought,  looking  to- 
ward the  half  built  brick  house,  "I  could 
have  gone  in  with  Paula  and  Edna,  but 
it's  dangerous  to  go  in  there.  That  place 
isn't  built — suppose  I  fell?"  She  had  a 
sickening  fear  of  heights.  When  she  had 
plead  with  Edna  to  go  somewhere  else, 
Edna  had  said: 

"Aw,  come  on.  You  won't  fall.  Didn't 
I  say  you'd  be  all  right  with  me?"  (after 
a  pause)  "O.  K.  Paula,  let's  go." 

They  walked  off,  leaving  Amelia  stand- 
ing there.  She  was  dazed.  They  really 
didn't  care — she  watched  them  disappear 
and  sighed. 

She  was  nettled.  It  hadn't  occurred  to 
her  that  they  would  do  anything  without 
her.  She  felt  contempt  for  anything, 
everything. 

She  wished  she  had  a  book  to  read.  It 
would  be  dull  waiting  for  them.  She  had 
just  finished  reading  Ivanhoe.    The  des- 


criptions were  wonderful.  She  knew  just 
what  the  characters  looked  like. 

She  wished  she  were  living  one  thous- 
and years  ago  in  the  past,  when  men  rode 
about  in  metal  suits,  and  jousted  with 
spears  and  courted  beautiful  ladies.  She 
would  be  Sir  Alstane,  Saxon  knight  of 
King  Richard. 

Sitting  on  the  mound  of  bricks,  she 
wondered  when  they  would  be  out.  She 
thought  of  herself.  Here  it  was  the  mid- 
dle of  August  and  yet  she  had  had  no 
burns  or  tans.  Hers  were  large  dreamy 
eyes,  simple  and  childish.  She  had  al- 
ways been  a  person  who  wondered  and 
she  had  the  intelligent  habit  of  listening  at 
doors. 

She  had  really  been  glad  that  Edna  had 
invited  her,  Amelia,  to  come  to  see  her. 
Edna  was  Amelia's  best  friend.  After 
Amelia  had  transferred  to  her  new  school 
she  had  been  lonely.  She  hated  the  new 
group  because  they  rejected  her.  She  was 
afraid.  When  she  went  to  school  with 
Edna  she  had  been  with  the  girls  playing 
hopscotch  and  other  games. 

And  now  she  was  homesick,  homesick 
for  Edna  and  Paula  and  Joan  and  Gerry. 
She  remembered  the  talk  she  had  had  with 
Edna;  they  had  compared  heights, 
weights,  discussed  common  acquaintances 
and,  uncertainly,  their  futures. 

She  glanced  at  the  house.  It  disturbed 
her  strangely.  Again  she  looked  at  the 
house.  A  sudden  sense  of  grief  and  lone- 
liness came  over  her.  She  hid  her  head  in 
her  hands.  Her  thin  shoulders  heaved. 
She  didn't  know  why  she  was  crying.  She 
was  overwhelmed. 

A  hand  touched  her  shoulder. 

"Why,  Amelia!"  queried  Edna.  "Why 
on  earth  do  you  cry?" 
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BOOKS 


A  poll  was  taken  among  the  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  students  of  W-L  to 
determine  their  favorite  books.  The  Bible, 
as  it  has  down  through  the  ages,  won  first 
place.  The  Robe  by  Lloyd  C.  Douglas 
placed  a  high  second,  while  Captain  From 
Castile  by  Shellabarger  and  Jane  Eyre  by 
Bronte  tied  for  third.  The  Big  Fisherman, 
another  of  Lloyd  Douglas'  books  and 
Margaret  Mitchell's  Gone  With  the  Wind, 
also  The  Foxes  of  Harrow  by  Yerby,  The 
Egg  and  I  by  MacDonald  and  Marjor 
Kinnan  Rawlings'  The  Yearling  came  up 
high  on  the  list  of  favorites.  Included  are 
reviews  of  the  three  top  fictional  books. 


THE  ROBE 
By  Lloyd  Cassell  Douglas 

Out  of  two  thousand  years  of  the  past 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Rome  comes  one 
of  our  most  popular  stories  of  today — 
The  Robe,  by  Lloyd  Cassell  Douglas.  The 
discovery  of  Christianity  is  the  success  of 
this  extraordinary  book. 

Marcellus,  the  chief  character,  pursues 
the  call  of  Christianity  until  he  has  found 
it;  eventually  he  dies  for  it  as  well.  The 
sense  of  guilt  and  shame  Marcellus  feels 
for  executing  the  crucifixion  of  an  in- 
nocent Man  is  brought  out  in  his  posses- 
sion of  a  Robe  worn  by  Christ.  Marcellus 
sinks  into  a  mental  illness  for  many 
months,  but  this  illness  is  finally  cured  by 
his  coming  in  contact  with  the  Robe  once 
more.  After  this  he  leaves  Athens  to  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem  to  learn  more  about 
the  Man  and  his  teachings  of  Christianity. 

Demetrius  assists  Marcellus  as  his  per- 


sonal and  most  loyal  Greek  slave.  He  joins 
him  in  his  searching  for  the  disciple  of 
Christ  who  could  teach  them  even  more 
about  the  Man  whon  Pontius  Pilate  had 
confirmed  a  thief. 

Diana  was  the  companion  and  lover  of 
Marcellus,  leaving  her  home  in  spite  of 
risks  of  persecution.  She  escapes  with 
Marcellus  and  from  then  on  they  live  and 
die  together. 

The  revengeful  Prince  Gaius  ruling  un- 
der the  name  of  the  senile  Tiberius  affords 
help  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  for 
Gaius  attempts  to  maintain  only  himself 
as  the  highest  ruler. 

As  a  skilled  craftsman,  Lloyd  Cassell 
Douglas  has  carved  a  realistic  picture  of 
incidents  in  the  background  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  plot  moves  swiftly  along,  giv- 
ing the  excitement  of  adventure.  Douglas 
has  fastened  his  facts  together  and  given 
his  characters  a  luster  which  makes  The 
Robe  a  remarkable  book.         — F.  D. 
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THE  BISHOP'S  MANTLE 
By  Agnes  Sligh  Turnbull 

Who  would  guess  that  this  handsome 
young  man  walking  down  the  street  in 
such  easy  nonchalance  was  the  new  pastor 
for  the  church  of  St.  Matthews — a  church 
of  much  social  prestige  in  New  York? 
Yes,  Agnes  Sligh  Turnbull  has  created 
another  hero  of  distinction,  Hilary  Laur- 
ens, in  her  tolerant  and  honest  book,  The 
Bishop's  Mantle.  You  will  enjoy  read- 
ing about  his  successes  and  downfalls,  his 
genuinely  religious  attitude  toward  every- 
thing and  his  unwavering  devotion  to  his 
work. 

The  Bishop,  known  as  Grandby  to  his 
grandson,  Hilary,  died,  leaving  his  pro- 
fession and  all  the  things  for  which  he 
had  worked  to  his  only  grandson  to  carry 
on.  You  will  enjoy  reading  about  Hast- 
ings, the  autocratic  sexton;  Forrest,  the 
blind  organist;  Mrs.  Reed,  the  witty  aris- 
tocrat; and  Madame  Potiphar,  who  de- 
sired more  than  just  spiritual  assistance 
from  the  attractive  Hilary  Laurens.  Then 
you'll  be  amused  at  the  goings  on  of  Dick, 
his  brother,  the  charming  pagan  who  is  so 
much  a  contrast  to  the  pious  Hilary.  An 
enjoyable  pair  are  Hilary  and  Lex,  his 
sweetheart,  whom  he  wishes  to  marry,  but 
the  attractive  Lex  cannot  decide  between 
giving  up  her  gay  young  life  with  the 
crowd  at  cocktail  parties  or  settling  down 
to  the  task  of  being  a  minister's  wife  with 
the  man  she  deeply  loves.  She  ultimately 
chooses  the  latter. 

The  author  has  treated  her  characters 
with  such  skill  that  every  conceivable 
characteristic  necessary  to  create  real 
people  is  present.  You  will  delight  in 
reading  such  a  book  as  this  for  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Hilary  Laurens  will  join  that 
select  group  of  ministers  in  fiction  that 
have  gained  so  much  distinction  with  read- 
ers throughout  the  years.  — -F.  D. 


JANE  EYRE 
By  Charlotte  Bronte 

Jane  Eyre,  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  is  one 
of  the  most  cherished  novels  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Since  it  was  published  in 
1847,  its  popularity,  though  fluctuating, 
has  at  times  risen  to  amazing  heights.  Its 
merits  have  their  origin  in  English  social 
standards  and  observances.  In  short,  it 
was  written  by  the  hand  of  a  well-educat- 
ed woman;  it  follows  the  general  style  of 
its  time,  though  it  has  sufficient  original- 
ity to  rise  above  a  particular  category;  it 
is  warm  with  sentiment  and  idealism;  its 
characters  are  well  delineated;  and  one 
will  observe  in  reading  that  Miss  Bronte 
had  a  twist  for  story-telling  which  involv- 
ed congruence  of  scene,  event,  character, 
and  atmosphere.  Jane  Eyre  appeals  to  the 
senses  of  enjoyment  and  entertainment. 
Yet  its  faults  are  many.  Some  will  call  it 
too  sentimental,  though  it  is  pleasantly  so. 
One  will  find  that  Miss  Bronte's  child 
characters  are  old  for  their  ages  and  some- 
what unreal.  The  scenes  are  vastly  ex- 
aggerated, for  Miss  Bronte's  was  an  im- 
pressionable mind,  but  this  exaggeration 
creates  brilliant  scenes  and  figures. 

In  reading,  if  one  has  a  feeling  of  sen- 
timent being  over-done,  let  him  remember 
that  Jane  Eyre  is  a  fervent  demand  for 
woman's  rights,  for  feminine  independence 
and  freedom  from  restraint.  This  is  a 
theme  written  into  every  one  of  Miss 
Bronte's  books;  because  of  it  the  world 
marked  her  as  amazingly  daring.  Yet  the 
world  read  and  accepted  her  books  with 
energy. 

Jane  Eyre  is  the  story  of  a  young 
woman's  fight  against  unhappiness, 
gloom,  and  degradation.  It  pictures  her 
lonely  childhood  as  a  student  in  a  charity 
school  where  conditions  are  extremely  un- 
pleasant. It  follows  her  as  a  governess  to 
Thornfield    Hall    where    she    meets    Mr. 
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Rochester,  the  idealistic  hero,  over  whom 
she  wields  influence  enough  to  raise  him 
from  his  former  profligate  life.  Her  love 
for  him  grows  with  every  day  at  Thorn- 
field,  and  it  arouses  in  him  a  feeling  for 
her  of  utmost  affection.  The  romantic 
scenes  are  full  of  a  characteritsic  Bron- 
tean  exuberance.  The  two  plan  a  quiet 
wedding,  but  as  they  reach  the  altar  the 
bridal  party  is  informed  that  Rochester  is 
already  married  to  as  insane  woman 
whom  he  keeps  locked  up  at  Thornfield. 
This  climactic  statement  disrupts  the 
trend  of  Jane  Eyre's  life.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  her,  shortly  after  the  broken 
wedding,  he  clears  himself  of  blame,  but 
she,  refusing  to  compromise  her  name  and 
honor,  flees  Thornfield  in  the  night.  Her 
flight  brings  her  into  acquaintance  with 
the  singular  Rivers  family.  St.  John  Ri- 
vers, the  austere  clergyman,  is  one  of  the 
most  unforgettable,  clearly-drawn  figures 
in  fiction.  Often  described  as  a  marble 
image,  his  whole  life  is  like  a  slab  of 
stone.  Even  his  admiration  for  Jane  Eyre 
is  a  stony,  unimpassioned  feeling.  Of 
Jane's  final  return  to  Thornfield,  only  to 
find  it  a  burned  ruin,  and  of  her  subse- 
quent movements,  I  shall  let  the  reader 
discover  for  himself. 

Jane  Eyre  by  no  means  leaves  one  with 
an  unsatisfied  feeling.  It  deserves  its  place 
on  our  list  of  favorite  and  most  readable 
books. 

— M.  M.  H. 

THREE  ROADS  TO  VALHALLA 

By  Catherine  Pomeroy  Stewart 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  with  its  carpet- 
baggers, scallawags,  and  proud,  but  beat- 
en Southerners,  is  the  scene  for  the  recent 
historical  novel  Three  Roads  to  Valhalla, 
by  Catherine  Pomeroy  Stewart. 

The  year  1868  saw  a  reign  of  terror  in 
this  southern  city,  in  which  a  reputation 


for  honesty  was  enough  to  brand  a  man 
for  murder. 

Kate  Rider,  a  lovely  young  Northern 
girl,  arrived  in  Jacksonville  with  ambition, 
only  to  find  she  wasn't  to  be  accepted  by 
the  social-minded  Southern  belles.  Hains 
Tolliver,  an  aristocratic  rebel  and  a  friend 
of  Kate's  father,  took  an  interest  in  her 
and  displayed  to  her  envious  eyes  the  lav- 
ish splendor  of  his  plantation,  Valhalla. 
Tolliver,  whose  position  rose  with  Flori- 
da's downfall,  lived  in  luxury,  while  his 
companions  survived  in  poverty,  trying  to 
resist,  hopelessly,  the  money-mad  north- 
ern politicians. 

A  handsome  Irishman,  Michael  Bourne, 
was  strict  competition  for  Tolliver,  since 
Kate  found  his  boisterous  naturalness  ap- 
pealing. 

This  romantic  triangle  (a  source  to  dis- 
play conflicting  personalities)  and  many 
dramatic  incidents  among  Negroes,  car- 
petbaggers, and  aspiring  office-holders, 
creates  a  revealing  picture  of  the  rowdy 
atmosphere  of  the  Reconstruction  Era. 

—J.  E.  S. 

PILGRIM'S  REGRESS 
By  C.  S.  Lewis 

In  Pilgrim's  Regress,  C.  S.  Lewis,  auth- 
or of  the  "Screwtape  Letters,"  has  given 
us  a  book  of  such  searching  moral  insight 
and  compelling  power  that  it  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  it  properly  after  a  single  reading. 

In  the  words  of  Vincent  Starrett  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  as  quoted  on  the  dust- 
jacket,  Pilgrim's  Regress  is  a  "modern 
Pilgrim's  Progress  with  much  of  the  faery 
charm  and  troubling  significance  of  the 
great  original  ...  it  is  possible  that  Pil- 
grim's Regress  is  Lewis'  masterpiece." 
Identification  with  the  "great  original," 
however,  may  be  misleading.  As  man's 
mind  continues  to  breed  new  conceptions 
of     himself     based     on     the     "scientific 
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method,"  he  will  continue  to  face  prob- 
lems unknown  in  Bunyan's  day.  Truth 
remains  constant,  but  the  job  of  pointing 
out  the  absurdities  of  new  falsehoods  must 
be  carried  on  by  men  contemporary  with 
them.  It  is  the  tremendous  value  of  this 
book  along  these  lines  that  gives  "The 
Regress"  much  of  its  importance  as  a 
book  for  our  time. 

Lewis  has  once  more  combined  a  living 
Christian  faith  with  clear  and  straight- 
thinking  theology.  He  has  drawn  his 
word-pictures  with  characteristic  brilli- 
ance and  color,  laying  over  the  whole  an 
un-dimming  but  palpable  mist  of  fantasy. 
The  conception  of  the  story  as  a  dream  of 
the  author  is  about  the  only  thing  that 
has  obviously  remained  from  the  blunt, 
careful  Bunyan. 

"Christian,"  like  many  men  during 
Bunyan's  time,  started  out  just  that — 
Christian,  and  his  chief  problem  was  to 
remain  that  way  through  fear,  danger, 
greed  and  temptation,  to  his  life's  end. 
Today  the  difficulty  is  in  becoming  Christ- 


ian to  begin  with  in  our  materialistic 
society,  so  Lewis'  hero  starts  off  just  plain 
John  Mansoul,  with  his  companion  Ver- 
tue,  wandering  from  Puritania  through 
the  cities  of  Claptrap,  Thrill,  Ignorantia, 
Luxuria,  and  Superbia. 

They  meet  and  have  converse  with 
many  persons,  among  whom  are  Mr. 
Halfways;  his  daughter,  Media  Half- 
ways;  and  her  half-brother,  the  Machine 
Worshipper,  Gus  Halfways;  an  ancient 
crone  known  as  Mother  Kirk,  who  offered 
the  travelers  assistance  but  who  was  re- 
fused; and  the  various  dwellers  to  the 
North  of  their  route.  Then  there  is  Father 
History,  an  old  hermit  who  tells  them  the 
true  story  of  the  Pagans  and  of  the  Shep- 
herd People.  It  is  he  who  introduces  them 
to  the  Guide,  under  whose  safe-conduct 
they  are  to  retrace  their  route,  seeing 
everything  they  have  passed  in  a  different 
light,  and  at  last  reaching  the  Brook 
which  runs  in  the  foothills  of  the  Dark 
Mountains  of  Home. 

— D.  R. 


Mary  Jane  Martin 


THE  MOUNTAIN 

The  mountains  once  were  but  a  plain 
That  gazed  up  at  the  sky; 
Till,  longing  for  the  heart  of  God, 
They  burst  their  bounds,  leaped  high. 

The  ugly  crags  and  crooked  peaks  were  twisted  thus  in  vain 
The  hand  divine  that  soothes,  bestowed  the  mist  to  banish  pain. 
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J.  Wadsworth  Hulfssh 


THE  RIGHT  DECISION 


BUD  walked  slowly  home  from  school, 
his  mind  whirling.  Where  was  he  go- 
ing to  get  the  money  for  the  wagon  ride 
to  Dawson?  It  was  the  big  square  dance 
of  the  year.  They'd  have  a  five-piece 
string  band,  a  caller  and  .  .  .  well,  he  just 
had  to  go  .  .  .  but  Dawson — Dawson  was 
twenty-three  miles  away.  Why  didn't 
Ralston  have  a  town  hall  where  they  could 
have  dances?  Besides,  Kathy  would  be 
awfully  disappointed  if  he  couldn't  take 
her  .  .  .  and  golly,  so  would  he.  There  was 
no  question  about  it;  he  just  had  to  get 
the  money  for  the  ride — but  three  dollars 
was  a  lot  of  money  for  him;  and,  although 
determined,  he  was  not  sure  he  was  going 
to  be  able  to  get  it. 

Bud  was  so  engrossed  in  his  thoughts 
that  he  didn't  even  hear  old  Joe  Hanson 
bring  his  team  to  a  halt  beside  him. 

"Hey  there,  young  feller,  want  a  ride?" 
Joe  asked  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  beard- 
ed face. 

"Sure  do,"  Bud  replied  as  he  hopped  up 
into  the  rickety  old  farm  wagon. 

Joe  gave  a  jerk  of  the  reins  and  the  two 
horses  proceeded  down  the  road. 

"Comin'  home  from  school?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How's  yer  paw?" 

"Oh!  He's  fine." 

"Say!  What's  the  matter  with  you, 
young  feller?  You're  as  quiet  as  a  mouse 
walkin'  on  a  bear-skin  rug." 

"I've  got  troubles,  Joe,"  Bud  mumbled, 
his  chin  placed  securely  between  both 
hands. 

"Troubles?  What  kind  of  troubles?" 

"Well,  the  big  Ralston  Day  Dance  is 


being  held  at  Dawson  next  Saturday,  and 
I  don't  have  the  fare  for  the  wagon  ride." 

"That  always  got  me,"  the  old  man 
observed,  rubbing  his  stubby  white  beard, 
"havin'  to  go  to  another  city  to  a  dance 
in  honor  of  your  own  home  town." 

"But  we  don't  have  any  place  to  have 
one." 

Joe's  bushy,  snow-white  eyebrow  form- 
ed a  frown  on  his  wrinkled  brow. 

"Yep,  that's  right,"  he  agreed,  "but 
you'll  make  out  Bud.  You  got  success  in 
your  veins." 

"Thanks,  Joe.  Say!  You  don't  know 
anyone  who  wants  any  odd  jobs  done,  do 
you?" 

"  'S'matter  of  fact  I  do,  now  that  you 
mention  it.  What  with  winter  comin'  on, 
old  lady  Pearson  is  probably  lookin'  for 
someone  to  chop  up  some  stove  wood  for 
her." 

"That's  right!  I'll  go  see  her  tomor- 
row." The  very  prospect  of  a  way  of 
earning  the  money  perked  Bud  up  con- 
siderably. 

The  next  morning  found  Bud,  bright 
and  early,  rapping  his  knuckles  against 
the  heavy  oaken  door  that  furnished  en- 
trance to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Pearson.  It 
opened  slowly  on  its  heavy  hinges,  releas- 
ing an  aroma  of  freshly  baked  cookies  and 
revealing  the  sounds  of  a  roaring  fire  in 
the  fireplace.  Framed  in  the  center  of  the 
doorway  stood  Mrs.  Pearson,  a  plump, 
jovial,  middle-aged  person,  who  carried 
about  her  an  air  of  neatness  and  warm 
friendliness.  Her  hair  was  drawn  to  a 
tight  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and 
about  her  waist  was  a  loosely-tied  red 
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and  white  checkered  apron. 

"Mornin',  Mrs.  Pearson.  I  .  .  ."  but  be- 
fore Bud  could  say  another  word — 

"Well,  land  sakes,"  she  exclaimed,  "if 
it  isn't  Bud  Winters!    Come  right  in." 

"Thank  you,"  Bud  said,  and  was  led 
through  a  large,  simply  furnished  room 
to  a  seat  directly  in  front  of  the  giant, 
colonial  type  fireplace. 

"Sit  down,  Bud.  You  must  be  nigh 
frozen,  what  with  the  weather  the  way  it 
is." 

"Thanks,  Mrs.  Pearson.  It  is  getting 
pretty  cold  out." 

"Well  now,  what  brings  you  here  on 
such  a  day,  Bud?  Why  ain'tcha  down  at 
your  father's  station?" 

"This  is  a  light  day  at  the  station,  and 
Pa  said  I  could  come  see  you.  I  was  won- 
derin'  if  you  would  want  some  wood  chop- 
ped for  winter  ...  I'd  do  a  real  good  job." 

"Sure  do.  If  you're  willin'  to  chop  it,  I'm 
willin'  to  pay  you  twenty-five  cents  an 
hour  to  have  it  done." 

"Golly,  that's  swell.  I'll  get  right  to 
work  on  it." 

"Whoa  up  there,  young  man!  You  got 
to  try  some  of  these  cookies  I've  just 
made,"  Mrs.  Pearson  corrected  him,  a 
broad  smile  covering  her  kind  face. 

Bud  worked  hard  the  next  few  days, 
and  by  Monday  he  had  earned  three  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents,  not  to  mention 
countless  cookies.  As  he  walked  home 
from  school  that  evening,  he  heard  be- 
hind him  a  familiar  sound. 

"Hi  there,  Joe."  he  cried  in  a  gay 
spirit.  "Sure  do  thank  you  for  the  idea 
you  gave  me  Friday,"  he  added  as  he 
climbed  aboard. 

"Made  out  okay,  eh?" 

"Golly,  yes.  I  made  three  seventy-five." 

"Well  now,  that's  real  fine.  I  knew 
you'd  get  by  though,  Bud,"  Joe  said, 
beaming  at  the  boy  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  jolt  and 


the   small    wagon   of   pumpkins    toppled 
over,  rolling  the  fruit  in  every  direction. 

"Golly,"  Bud  stammered  as  he  picked 
himself  up  off  the  ground.  "Are  you  all 
right,  Joe?" 

"Sure  I  am,"  Joe  groaned  angrily.  "It 
takes  more  than  that  ornery  front  wheel 
to  hurt  me." 

"Look  at  it,"  Bud  said,  pointing  to  the 
broken  wheel,  "busted  clean  in  half." 

"Been  gonna  break  sooner  or  later  for 
a  long  time,  but  how  am  I  gonna  get  these 
here  pumpkins  to  market  tomorrow  with 
no  left  front  wheel  or  money  to  get  a 
new  one?" 

"Golly,  I  don't  know,  Joe,"  Bud  called 
as  he  gathered  up  the  scattered  pumpkins. 

Just  then  old  farmer  McDoogle  brought 
his  team  to  a  halt  beside  the  unfortunate 
two. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  help?"  he  asked  from 
the  seat  of  his  new  farm  wagon. 

"If  you'll  take  me  and  these  here 
pumpkins  home,  it'd  help  a  lot,"  answered 
Joe  gratefully. 

So  farmer  McDoogle  took  Joe  home, 
and  Bud  walked  the  rest  of  the  way,  a  bit 
more  slowly  than  before.  If  Joe  could  not 
take  those  pumpkins  to  market,  he'd  lose 
a  lot  of  money,  maybe  even  go  in  debt. 
Bud  couldn't  bear  to  see  that  happen  to 
his  friend. 

Bud  was  startled  to  see  before  him,  in 
the  window  of  Brown's  General  Store,  a 
wagon  wheel  just  like  Joe's  broken  one 
for  only  three  dollars.  He  had  three  dol- 
lars and  could  buy  that  wheel  for  Joe; 
after  all  Joe  had  suggested  the  way  of 
getting  the  money.  But  still,  he  had  to 
have  the  money  for  the  dance  because  he 
had  already  asked  Kathy.  Which  was  the 
more  important?  He'd  have  to  think  about 
it. 

Every  evening  after  school  Bud  worked 
at  his  father's  station.  It  was  a  small,  yel- 
low and  brown  frame  building  with  a 
tower  and  a  semaphore  protruding  above 
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the  bright  red  roof.  Across  the  front  of 
the  building  was  a  sign  which  read,  "Rals- 
ton Railroad  Station,"  and  below  it,  "The 
Virginia  Central  Railroad."  The  Virginia 
Central  was  just  a  small  privately  owned 
railroad  which  carried  supplies  to  the  sur- 
rounding towns  from  the  coast.  Pa  Win- 
ters owned  the  station  at  Ralston,  and  he 
and  Bud  ran  it  together.  Bud  was  very 
close  to  his  father,  not  having  ever  known 
his  mother,  and  they  were  always  seen 
together.  But  this  particular  evening  Pa 
Winters  noticed  the  thoughtfulness  of  his 
son  as  he  sorted  the  out-going  mail.  He 
walked  up  to  the  boy,  put  his  strong  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  asked  with  all  the 
understanding  of  any  mother,  "What's  the 
matter,  son?  Couldn't  Kathy  go  to  the 
dance  with  you?" 

"Oh  no,  Pa,  it's  nothing  like  that.  Kathy 
can  go  all  right,  but  on  the  way  home  I 
was  riding  with  Joe  Hanson,  and  one  of 
the  front  wheels  to  his  wagon  broke  clean 
in  half." 

"How's  that  concern  you,  son?" 

"Well,  on  the  way  home  I  passed 
Brown's  Store,  and  in  the  window  was  a 
wagon  wheel  just  like  Joe's  broken  one 
for  three  dollars,  and  since  Joe  showed 
me  the  way  to  earn  that  money,  I  was 
wonderin'  if  I  should  buy  him  that  wheel, 
cause  he'll  sure  lose  a  lot  of  money  if 
those  pumpkins  can't  be  taken  to  market." 

"Well,  it's  your  decision  son.  You  do 
what  you  think  best." 

His  statements  were  brought  to  an 
abrupt  end  as  in  the  distance  the  shrill 
whistle  of  Number  Forty-nine  was  heard 
pounding  down  the  line  toward  Ralston, 
bringing  mail  and  new  shipments  for 
Brown's  Store.  The  two  men  began  im- 
mediately to  do  the  chores  of  the  station; 
one,  grey-haired,  showing  signs  of  long 
hours  of  worrying,  writing  in  the  number- 
less volumes  of  records;  the  other,  a  boy 
in  his  teens,  hurriedly  heaving  sacks  of 
mail  as  large  as  himself  to  the  narrow 


platform  circling  the  station. 

"That's  all  of  it,  Pa,"  the  boy  called  as 
he  pulled  out  the  last  bulging  sack. 

Around  the  hill  could  be  seen  the  rays 
of  light  from  the  approaching  train,  and 
then  it  was  around  the  bend  and  the  whole 
station  was  flooded  with  light.  It  finally 
came  to  a  grinding  stop,  its  great  diamond 
smokestack  sending  huge  clouds  of  black 
smoke  high  into  the  sky  and  filling  the  air 
with  the  smell  of  burning  pine.  The  en- 
gine itself  was  bright  green  trimmed  in 
gold  paint.  The  short,  stubby,  tender  car- 
ried piles  of  logs  to  be  fed  at  intervals 
to  the  glowing  furnace.  Behind  the  en- 
gine were  four  cars — a  baggage  car,  a 
boxcar,  a  gondola,  and  a  freshly  painted 
red  caboose. 

"Hi  there,  Tom.  Come  on  in  and  have 
a  cup  of  good  hot  coffee,"  Bud  cried  to 
the  man  climbing  from  the  cab  of  the 
locomotive. 

"Don't  mind  if  I  do,"  answered  Tom 
with  a  chuckle,  and  then  added,  "as  if  I 
ever  did  mind." 

The  two  walked  into  the  station  laugh- 
ing and  sat  down  by  the  old  rusty  wood 
stove  which  supplied  heat  for  the  entire 
station.  They  were  joined  by  Pa  Winters, 
and  Bud  went  to  get  the  gurgling  coffee 
off  the  small  cook  stove  in  the  back  room. 

The  three  discussed  the  news  and  had 
many  good  laughs  together  until,  at 
length,  Tom  said  that  he  ought  to  be  get- 
ting on  to  Sweenie,  the  next  small  town. 
So  they  all  three  went  to  the  platform  and 
worked  together  at  loading  the  mail  into 
the  old  forty- foot  baggage  car.  After  the 
last  sack  had  been  tossed  into  the  car, 
Tom  swung  into  the  cab,  gave  the  throttle 
a  heave,  and  the  powerful  iron-horse 
thundered  down  the  rails. 

Bud  should  have  slept  well  that  night, 
but  he  could  not.  He  couldn't  help  think- 
ing of  Joe,  how  he  would  lose  a  whole 
year's  crop  if  he  couldn't  take  those 
pumpkins  to  market.  Three  dollars  would 
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be  little  enough  for  him  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  a  man's  future.  Joe  had  con- 
cealed his  alarm  very  well,  Bud  thought, 
but  he  knew  that  he  was  really  quite  con- 
cerned. 

He  didn't  think  about  it  any  longer.  He 
got  quietly  out  of  bed  and  put  on  a  pair 
of  pants  over  his  night  shirt.  He  slipped 
into  some  shoes  and  pulled  on  his  warmest 
wool  shirt.  He  then  wrapped  a  scarf  about 
his  neck,  threw  a  coat  about  his  shoulders, 
and  tiptoed  out  of  the  house. 

Outside  the  full  moon  was  shining,  and 
a  slight  frost  made  the  leaf-covered 
ground  have  a  silvery  hue.  He  walked 
briskly  through  the  stiff  grass,  the  crisp 
wind  reddening  his  ears  and  nose.  Every 
now  and  then  the  moon  would  be  hidden 
by  a  fleeting  cloud  and  then  it  would  burst 
forth  flooding  the  freshly  harvested  fields 
with  light. 

He  arrived  at  the  general  store  just  as 
his  feet  were  beginning  to  get  numb. 
There  was  a  faint  light  in  the  back  of  the 
store  where  Mr.  Brown  lived  with  his 
wife,  Martha.  Bud  went  around  to  the 
back  door  and  knocked  gently — not  want- 
ing to  startle  the  Browns.  At  length  Mr. 
Brown  came  to  the  door  in  a  knee-length 
night  shirt  and  a  pointed  red  nightcap. 

"What  do  you  want  at  this  time  of 
night,  Bud?"  he  asked  sleepily. 

"Please,  Mr.  Brown,  will  you  sell  me 
that  wheel  in  your  window  tonight?  It's 
very  important." 

"Well,  all  right.  Come  on  around  to 
the  front  of  the  store.  I  ordinarily 
wouldn't  do  it,  but  I've  had  a  hard  time 
selling  that  thing,"  answered  Mr.  Brown 
a  bit  disgusted. 

At  the  front  of  the  store  Bud  glanced 
at  the  wheel,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
door,  where  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Brown 
carrying  a  candle.  They  went  inside,  and 
while  Mr.  Brown  got  the  wheel  out  of  the 
window,  Bud  explained  why  he  wanted  it. 


"That's  mighty  generous  of  you,  my 
boy.  I'm  sure  ye'll  be  blessed  for  it,  too," 
Bud  had  heard  him  say  as  he  scurried  on 
his  way  after  paying  for  the  wheel  now 
being  carried  on  his  back. 

Bud  knew  the  wagon  would  be  right 
where  it  had  broken  down.  He  was  right, 
for  as  he  topped  one  of  the  many  hills  on 
his  way  he  could  see  it  in  the  moonlight. 
Finally,  arriving  at  the  scene,  he  found  it 
just  as  he  had  left  it;  the  wagon  on  its 
side,  and  by  the  road  in  the  drainage 
ditch,  an  overlooked  pumpkin.  He  set 
right  to  work  and  soon  had  the  new  wheel 
on.  His  work  was  now  finished,  and  he 
could  be  proud  of  a  job  well  done.  He  only 
wished  that  he  could  see  Joe's  face  when 
he  saw  the  wagon. 

He  hurried  home  and  went  to  bed 
again,  believing  no  one  knew  his  secret 
except  Mr.  Brown.  But  Bud  was  wrong, 
for  Pa  Winter's  alert  ears  had  heard  Bud 
leave,  and  he  had  seen  Bud  bury  the 
pieces  of  the  broken  wheel  in  the  field. 
When  he  saw  the  boy  at  last  enter  the 
house,  he  too  felt  proud — proud  of  a  job 
well  done  in  raising  such  a  son. 

On  the  way  to  school  the  next  day  Bud 
heard  someone  call  his  name  and  on  turn- 
ing around  saw  Joe  hobbling  up  the  road 
toward  him. 

"Wait  up  there,  young  feller,"  cried  Joe 
in  false  high  spirits. 

"Golly!  Joe!  Where  are  you  going  this 
morning?" 

"Going  to  haul  in  the  wagon." 

"What  are  ya  so  happy  about?" 

"Actually  I  ain't  got  much  to  be  happy 
about,  what  with  that  dern  wheel  abustin' 
on  me  right  when  I  need  it  most,  but  I'm 
not  one  to  worry  when  worryin'  don't  do 
no  good." 

"You'll  get  those  crops  to  market  some 
way,  won't  you,  Joe?" 

"Don't  reckon  I  can,  what  with  every- 
body wantin'  cash  in  advance  for  haulin'." 
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Just  then  Joe  caught  sight  of  the  wagon 
as  they  topped  the  hill. 

"Jumpin'  catfish,  Bud!  Looka  there! 
The  wagon's  standin'  on  all  fours." 

"Looks  that  way,"  replied  Bud  trying 
to  conceal  his  laughter. 

"Come  on,  boy.  Let's  hurry  up  a  bit." 

They  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  ac- 
cident a  day  ago.  Joe  just  stood  there 
gaping  for  a  moment,  and  stammered, 
"Why  it's  fixed." 

"Looks  like  you'll  get  them  pumpkins 
to  market  after  all,  Joe." 

"You  don't  seem  very  surprised,  Bud." 

"Golly,  yes.  I'm  surprised.  I  just  .  .  . 
I  just  .  .  .  gotta  hurry  on  to  school  now 
or  I'll  be  late,"  and  with  that  he  left  Joe 
still  gaping  at  his  restored  wagon. 

The  surprise  on  Joe's  face  when  he  saw 
the  wagon  made  Bud  temporarily  forget 
the  situation  he  now  was  in.  For  now  he 
had  only  three  days  left  to  get  the  money 
for  the  ride.  He  knew  he  would  have  a 
hard  time  getting  more  work  because 
most  of  the  people  of  Ralston  couldn't 
afford  to  hire  help. 

The  three  days  passed  quickly  for  Bud, 
and  try  as  he  did,  he  could  not  find  any 
chores  to  do.  That  evening  at  the  station 
Bud  was  stacking  sacks  of  mail  and  feel- 
ing pretty  low  when  his  father  approach- 
ed him. 

"You  haven't  got  the  money  for  the 
dance  tomorrow  night,  have  you,  son?"  he 
asked  understandingly. 

"How'd  you  know,  Pa?"  gasped  Bud. 

"It's  nothin'  to  be  ashamed  of,  Bud, 
not  when  you  spent  it  the  way  you  did." 

"You  know?" 

"Certainly,  Bud.  You  know  you  can't 
keep  anything  from  me,  even  when  it's 
good.  But  don't  you  worry,  son,  you're 
goin'  to  that  dance  tomorrow.  I'm  seein' 
to  that." 

"Now,  Pa,  I'm  not  havin'  you  spend 
any  of  the  money  from  the  station  on  a 
pleasure  excursion  for  me." 


"It  ain't  gonna  cost  me  a  red  cent,"  his 
father  corrected  him. 

"Well  then,  how?" 

"It's  a  surprise.  You  bring  K|athy  here 
at  seven  sharp,  and  I'll  have  you  both  in 
Dawson  by  eight." 

"I  don't  know  how  yer  gonna  do  it,  pa, 
but  I'll  sure  do  what  you  say,"  Bud  an- 
swered obviously  puzzled. 

The  sound  of  a  whistle  in  the  distance 
soon  brought  the  two  back  to  their  chores. 

Tom  came  into  the  station  as  usual  for 
a  cup  of  coffee,  but  Pa  Winters  ordered 
Bud  to  go  on  out  and  load  the  mail.  Tom 
was  in  a  hurry,  he  said.  Tom  offered  an 
objection  but  was  promptly  shushed  by 
Pa.  Winters.  The  boy  began  to  load  the 
mail,  and  when  at  length  Pa  Winters  and 
Tom  emerged  from  the  station,  they  were 
both  laughing  as  if  at  a  good  joke. 

The  next  evening  found  Bud  busily  get- 
ting ready  for  the  dance,  although  his 
father  still  had  not  told  him  how  he  was 
going.  His  father  walked  in  as  he  put  the 
water  on  to  heat  for  his  bath. 

"Well,  son.   Tonight's  the  big  night." 

"Sure  is,  Pa,  and  I'm  sure  anxious  to 
see  how  you're  gonna  get  us  there." 

"You'll  find  out  soon  enough"  said  his 
father  throwing  a  few  more  logs  on  the 
fire. 

The  next  few  hours  were  spent  in  con- 
stant hurrying,  but  finally  Bud  was  gone 
to  get  Kathy,  and  a  death-like  silence  fell 
over  the  house. 

Pa  Winters  threw  a  few  more  logs  on 
the  fire  lit  his  worn  corn-cob  pipe  and 
settled  back  in  his  easy  chair  to  await 
their  return.  He  closed  his  eyes  a  bit, 
reminiscing  happily  on  his  boyhood  days. 
His  thoughts  were  brought  to  a  sudden 
end  as  the  door  swung  open  and  in  walked 
Bud  and  Kathy. 

"Evenin',  Kathy.  No!  Don't  take  off 
your  coat.  We're  all  goin'  down  to  the 
station,"  Pa  Winters  said  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 
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"The  station!"  exclaimed  Bud. 

"The  station,"  replied  his  father,  and 
with  no  more  questions  the  trio  proceeded 
down  the  path  to  the  station,  which  was 
located  directly  back  of  the  house.  The 
three  entered  and  found  a.  blazing  fire  in 
the  stove.  Bud  lit  the  lights  and  Pa  set- 
tled down  in  a  rocking-chair  to  smoke  his 
pipe. 

"Take  off  your  coats,  kids,  we  may 
have  to  wait  awhile,"  he  said,  a  broad 
grin  covering  his  kind  face. 

Bud  helped  Kathy  take  off  her  coat 
revealing  a  pretty  young  girl  of  about 
sixteen.  She  had  bright  blue  twinkling 
eyes,  red  cheeks,  and  rosy  lips  that  formed 
a  constant  smile.  Her  dress  was  beautiful- 
ly simple,  setting  off  her  slender  figure 
most  admirably.  She  wore  a  white  blouse 
with  ruffles  running  wild  over  it  and  a 
bright  red  broomskirt.  Her  shining  golden 
brown  hair  was  drawn  to  the  back  of  her 
head  where  it  was  tied  by  a  bright  red 
ribbon  and  allowed  to  flow  across  her 
shoulders. 

"You  sure  look  right  pretty  tonight, 
Kathy,"  Pa  Winters  said  admiringly. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  slightly  redden- 
ing. 

The  wail  of  a  train  whistle  was  heard  in 
the  distance. 

Bud  jumped  to  his  feet.     "What  was 


that?"  he  exclaimed. 

"Sounds  like  Number  Forty-nine,"  his 
father  suggested,  smiling  broadly. 

"But  old  Forty-Nine  doesn't  run  to- 
night, Pa.    This  is  Saturday." 

"You  know,  son,  you're  generally  a 
bright  boy,  but  tonight  you're  sure  slow 
ketchin'  on." 

"You  don't  mean  Kathy  and  I  are  go- 
ing to  Dawson  by  train,  a  special  train 
just  for  us?"  inquired  Bud. 

"Well,  glory-be,  the  light's  about  to 
dawn,"  chuckled  his  father. 

The  big  locomotive  drew  to  a  slow  stop 
in  front  of  the  station  and  Tom  swung 
down  from  the  cab. 

"Howdy!"  he  shouted  as  he  stomped 
through  t  h  e  doorway.  "Everybody 
ready?"  he  added. 

Bud  stood  blinking — he  was  going  to 
Dawson  in  splendid  fashion.  All  the  other 
fellows  and  girls  would  be  envious  of  their 
swift,  warm  and  private  means  of  trans- 
portation. He  looked  at  Kathy  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye.  She  was  obviously  ex- 
cited at  the  idea  of  a  train  ride.  Bud  had 
once  before  heard  her  say  that  she  had 
never  been  on  a  train.  Everything  had 
worked  out  perfectly  for  Bud,  and  now  as 
the  events  drew  to  a  glorious  climax,  he 
could  only  stammer: 

"Golly!  Well,  GOLLY!" 


STILL  IN  THE  INKWELL 


For  next  October's  Penman  we  have  a 
couple  of  items  that  should  prove  inter- 
esting. 

In  keeping  with  the  autumn  season, 
there  is  a  crisp  sketch,  "Chantilly  Fox 
Hunt,"  which  vividly  captures  the  head- 
long motion,  sounds,  and  colors  of  the 
hunt.  This  one  is  by  Barbara  Marx,  who 
will  be  a  senior  when  this  example  of  her 
work  sees  print. 


In  the  short  story  lineup  we  have 
Wayne  Holm  with  an  unusually  original 
and  poetic  little  tale,  "Kachina."  Weird 
yet  contemplative,  this  work  leads  the 
reader  deceptively,  only  at  the  last  allow- 
ing him  to  see  that  he  has  been  moving 
swiftly  and  smoothly  toward  a  terrific 
shock. 

Watch  for  them  both  in  October. 
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NOBLESSE  OBLIGE 


THE  ELECTION  RETURNS  were 
coming  in.  Soon  David  would  know 
whether  or  not  he  was  to  be  the  Student 
President  of  Crockett  High. 

He  stared  reflectively  out  of  the  win- 
dow, brushing  back  his  tousled  dark  hair 
with  a  hand  that  was  brown  and  lean. 
Miss  Cummings,  the  teacher,  had  given 
the  class  a  short  study  period,  and  he 
could  hear  the  drowsy  murmurings  of 
some  of  them  talking  among  themselves. 

A  green  and  yellow  butterfly  flew  la- 
zily by,  and  David  watched  it  sail  serene- 
ly out  of  sight.  He  relaxed,  and  leaned 
comfortably  against  the  back  of  his  seat. 
His  head  dropped  forward  until  it  almost 
rested  on  the  desk  itself. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  Miss 
Cummings'  over-sharp  voice.  "David 
Matthews!  Stop  that  daydreaming! 
When  I  ask  a  question,  I  expect  an  an- 
swer!" 

Hastily  he  cleared  his  throat  and  swal- 
lowed. "Yes,  Miss  Cummings.  I'm  sorry. 
What  was  the  question,  please?" 

"I  asked  you  to  give  the  meaning  of 
'Noblesse  oblige,'  as  it  is  used  in  this 
poem.    Can  you  do  it  or  can't  you?" 

David  thought  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  wearily  answered,  "No,  Miss  Cum- 
mings, I'm  afraid  I  can't." 

"Very  well.  Barbara  Allison,  can  you?" 

David  sighed  and  turned  back  to  the 
window.  He  was  ashamed  of  himself  for 
not  having  known  the  answer,  but  how 
could  Miss  Cummings  expect  him  to  con- 
centrate on  poetry  when  all  he  could  think 
of  was  the  election? 

The  whole  trouble  lay  with  Tom  Mc- 
Arenstead.    Tom  controlled,  as  it  were,  a 


large  section  of  the  votes  of  Crockett — 
not  enough  to  carry  an  election,  but 
enough  to  cause  a  candidate  backed  by 
a  larger  group  to  win  or  lose,  depending 
on  which  side  they  threw  their  influence. 

David  couldn't  be  sure  which  way  Tom 
had  decided  to  vote.  Nearly  everyone 
felt  he  was  "for"  another  boy,  but  Tom 
often  couldn't  be  predicted.  The  agony 
of  net  knowing  was  growing  greater  every 
minute.  If  no  one  came  to  notify  him 
soon,  he'd  know  he  had  lost.  The  minutes 
ticked  slowly  by. 

He  could  remember  the  first  time  he 
met  Tom,  after  Tom's  return  from  living 
in  another  state  for  two  years.  Before 
that,  they  had  been  the  best  of  friends. 
They  had  grown  up  together,  and  played 
and  fought  together.  Tom  had  always 
been  such  a  good  guy,  and  a  real  pal  to 
David. 

The  two  years  of  separation  had 
changed  Tom,  however,  into  a  rough-and- 
ready  sort  of  fellow,  who  thought  highly 
of  active  sports,  and  cared  little  for  what 
he  considered  "sissy"  school  subjects; 
while  David  had  remained  a  sober,  con- 
scientious boy,  making  good  grades  but 
getting  places  in  school  activities  too. 

So  it  came  about  naturally  that  David 
and  Tom  gradually  took  over  a  sort  of 
leadership  of  two  groups  of  the  school's 
students,  even  as  the  rift  between  them 
gradually  widened.  Crockett  was  com- 
posed of  three  main  "classes"  of  students 
— the  "elite"  group,  more  or  less  in  con- 
trol, who  secured  their  positions  for  the 
most  part  by  the  variety  of  politics  known 
to  high-schoolers  as  "apple-polishing"; 
the  strictly  athletic  group,  who  scorned 
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teacher-secretaries  and  such;  and  the 
"Progressive"  group,  led  by  David,  who 
were  more  of  a  "happy  medium,"  work- 
ing hard  in  many  activities,  and  gaining 
prominence  in  some  of  them.  These  groups 
all  had  their  outstanding  students,  and 
all  were  more  sharply  defined  than  in 
most  schools. 

Thus  the  situation  was  that  caused 
David  such  concern.  He  wanted  desper- 
ately to  win — he  believed  he  would  make 
a  good  Student  President. 

As  the  class  went  on,  no  one  could  give 
the  right  answer  to  Miss  Cummings'  ques- 
tion— "noblesse  oblige"  seemed  as  elusive 
as — who  was  winning  the  election  any- 
way. 

David  sighed  again  and  folded  his  arms 
on  his  desk,  staring  down  at  the  assorted 
inscriptions  on  its  top.  The  scene  of  the 
Saturday  before  came  into  his  mind. 

He  had  hurried  up  the  street,  which  was 
still  wet  from  the  heavy  rain  storm  of  the 
night  before.  He  had  gone  riding  that 
morning,  and  the  group  of  students  going 
to  Welshire  Falls  for  an  Inter-High  School 
Conference  would  be  almost  ready  to 
leave  by  the  time  he  reached  the  school. 

As  he  approached  the  corner  of  the 
building,  he  heard  someone  speaking  just 
on  the  other  side.  The  mention  of  a  rid- 
ing trip  on  Galax  Trail  attracted  his  at- 
tention. He  had  seen  several  fallen  trees 
and  one  washed-away  place  that  morning 
and  therefore  had  ridden  another  way. 

Just  as  he  turned  the  corner,  he  nearly 
ran  into  Tom  McArenstead  and  another 
boy. 

"Excuse  me;  I  didn't  see  you.  Oh!  Hi, 
Tom.  Say,  were  you  speaking  of  going 
out  to  Galax?" 

"Okay,  David,"  he  replied  curtly. 
"Yeah,  we're  going  there,  and  it's  none  of 
your  business  either.  Come  on,  Bill;  let's 
get  going." 

David  stopped  and  stared  after  them. 
He  tried  to  say  something  about  the 
damage  to  the  trail,  but  Tom  obviously 


wasn't  going  to  listen.  He  went  on  to  the 
meeting-place. 

About  seven  o'clock  that  evening, 
David  was  walking  down  the  street  to- 
ward the  school  to  attend  a  "political 
speaking"  for  the  coming  election.  He 
was  to  make  a  short  speech  near  the  end 
of  the  program,  and  he  wanted  to  take 
another  ride  to  relax  his  mind. 

Just  before  he  reached  the  stable,  he 
noticed  a  group  of  boys — he  recognized 
some  of  them  as  being  Tom's  friends — 
talking  in  low  tones.  He  heard  one  of 
them  wish  that  Tom  would  hurry  up;  he 
was  needed  to  make  his  speech.  Another 
added  that  it  wasn't  like  Tom  to  be  late 
when  it  was  important.  Still  another  said 
that  Tom  hadn't  been  home  all  afternoon. 

David  hurried  on.  He  hated  to  over- 
hear people  talk,  and  yet  it  was  practical- 
ly impossible  not  to,  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  made  no  difference  to  him 
whether  or  not  Tom  made  a  speech.  He 
would  barely  be  able  to  return  in  time  to 
make  his  own. 

He  selected  his  mount,  a  brown  mare 
with  a  white  star  in  her  forehead,  called 
Jenny,  and  rode  off. 

It  was  sometime  after  seven-forty- 
five  that  David  decided  to  return  by  Gal- 
ax Trail,  and  have  a  look  at  the  river; 
then  hurry  back  at  top  speed  through  the 
narrow  road  which  ran  through  the 
meadow. 

As  the  mare  trotted  slowly  along,  del- 
icately choosing  all  her  footsteps,  David 
was  forced  to  duck  his  head  twice  to  keep 
from  striking  branches,  hanging  low  but 
not  completely  torn  off,  and  once  to  guide 
Jenny  around  a  fallen  tree  to  smoother 
ground. 

As  he  did  so,  he  thought  again  of  Tom 
and  of  his  lateness  for  the  meeting.  He 
gently  urged  the  horse  to  go  a  bit  faster. 

"Whoa!"  he  shouted  suddenly,  pulling 
up  hard  on  the  reins.  They  had  nearly 
fallen  over  a  half-concealed  log,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  a  foot-deep  ditch. 
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"Whew!"  he  breathed.  "That  was  close! 
We  should  have  come  back  the  other  way, 
Jenny,  river  or  no  river." 

He  began  to  whistle,  as  the  darkness 
deepened  about  him.  Suddenly  he  heard  a 
low  moan,  and  stopped.  Ahead  of  him  lay 
the  crumpled  form  of  a  boy  or  man. 
Quickly  he  dismounted  and  knelt  beside 
the  figure.  It  was  Tom,  lying  on  his  side 
with  one  leg  turned  under  him  and  a  leafy 
branch  almost  covering  the  lower  part  of 
his  body.   There  was  no  sign  of  a  horse. 

"Tom!  How  long  have  you  been  here? 
Are  you  hurt  very  badly?"  The  words 
tumbled  out  over  themselves. 

Tom  bit  his  lip  and  then  answered,  "I 
don't  know,  Dave.  The  fellow  I  was  with 
got  cold  feet  and  wouldn't  come,  so  I 
came  alone."  He  paused  a  moment,  then 
went  on.  "The  horse  bolted  and  stumbled 
in  that  hole  back  there,  and  then  I  went 
over  his  head.  I  guess  the — the  branch 
must've  fallen — later  .  .  .  When  I  woke 
up  it  was  there  .  .  .  ." 

"Aw,  Tom,  for  Pete's  sake,  don't  pass 
out.  Tell  me  where  you're  hurt."  He  be- 
gan to  pull  the  heavy  branch  off  him. 

"Sorry,  Dave.  My  leg's  awful  numb  .  . 
.  .  feels  like  it  isn't  there."  He  spoke 
slowly  and  with  great  effort.  "An'  my  left 
arm  ...  I  think  it's  busted.  I  can't  move 
much  .  .  .  The  ground  is  awful  cold."  He 
tried  to  grin,  but  it  turned  into  a  pitiful 
shiver. 

Swiftly  David  peeled  off  his  jacket  and 
placed  it  carefully  around  Tom's  should- 
ers. "I  don't  know  how  to  do  anything 
about  your  arm  or  leg,  Tom,  but  I'll  go 
right  away  for  somebody  who  does.  They 
are  worried  about  you." 

He  folded  his  sweater  under  Tom's 
head  and  tried  to  make  him  a  little  more 
comfortable,  wishing  he  had  something, 
even  an  aspirin,  to  give  him. 

Returning  to  the  stables  was  hard 
work,  as  it  was  very  dark  and  the  path 
was  even  rougher  than  before.  At  last  he 
broke  into  the  open,  and  made  his  way  to 


the  dirt  road.   He  was  shivering  by  then. 

Jenny  proved  herself  on  that  return 
trip.  She  fairly  flew  over  the  road  and 
they  were  back  sooner  than  David  had 
dared  hope.  He  begged  the  owner,  Jake 
Martin,  to  let  him  use  the  telephone  in 
the  office.  When  Jake  found  out  the 
trouble,  he  called  a  doctor  himself,  and 
notified  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McArenstead,  who 
promised  to  come  at  once,  with  several 
other  people  to  carry  a  stretcher  for  Tom. 

Less  than  an  hour  after  David  had 
come  upon  Tom,  he  found  himself  at  the 
meeting.  His  friend  had  proved  to  have 
only  minor  injuries  to  his  arm  and  leg, 
although  exposure  and  shock  would  prob- 
ably keep  him  indoors  a  few  days. 

The  speech  went  off  smoothly.  There 
was  more  applause  for  David  than  for  any 
of  the  opposition  candidates.  He  didn't 
let  himself  feel  too  confident,  however, 
because  he  knew  that  a  week  still  remain- 
ed before  the  election,  and  the  students 
could  forget  his  modest,  brief  apology  for 
being  late  which  had  brought  so  much 
applause.  .  .  . 

He  looked  up.  He  had  forgotten  where 
he  was.  Someone  was  asking  Miss  Cum- 
mings  if  he  could  see  David  Matthews 
just  outside  the  door  for  a  moment.  His 
heart  leaped.  He  knew  what  it  meant.  He 
had  won! 

Good  old  Tom !  He  should  have  known 
he  could  count  on  him.  He  hadn't  seem- 
ed grateful  at  all  at  first.  He  must  have 
done  a  lot  of  quick  campaigning  to  swing 
enough  votes  for  him  to  win. 

He  held  up  his  hand.  "Miss  Cum- 
mings,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  know  the  ans- 
wer to  your  question  now.  'Noblesse  ob- 
lige' means  that  a  person  who  is  really 
fine  inside  will  not  forget  a  favor  done  for 
him,  even  if  he  doesn't  give  any  outward 
indication  that  he  remembers.  Is  that 
right?" 

Miss  Cummings  nodded  her  approval. 

David  opened  the  door  and  went  out 
into  the  hall. 
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Jane  E.  Schultz 


I  HAVE  NOT  LIVED 


My  only  fear  of  death 

Is  that  I  have  not  lived 

To  feel  the  wet  of  grass, 

Fragrant,  fresh,  and  damp 

Against  my  bare,  browned  feet. 

Nor  have  I  known 

The  calming  cool 

Of  morning's  breeze, 

Blowing  in  my  eager  face! 

I've  been  denied 

The  humble  touch 

Of  mellow  soil 

To  glide  through 

Hungered  finger  tips; 

I  have  not  seen  the  fields 

Of  verdant,  growing  things, 

Planted,  and  attended 

At  my  leisure. 

All  this  I've  missed 

Because  there's  been 

No  leisure. 

I  have  not  lived ! 

My  power  of  ownership 

Has  suffered  much — 

I've  missed  the  thrill 

Of  a  young,  sleek  colt 

To  romp  about; 

One  I  could  claim 

My  very  own,  who'd  tire 

Of  play,  then  come  to  me 

To  muzzle,  warm  and  soft, 

His  cultured  nose 

Within  my  calloused  palm. 

Oh,  no,  I  have  no  fear  of  Death- 
But  for  the  want  of  living! 
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'48  Elos  Contest  Entry 


SIN 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL  had  dressed  her- 
self that  day.  She  was  not  small  for 
seven — rather  thin  but  tall.  Her  hair  was 
of  no  particular  color,  cut  in  a  short  bob 
with  bangs  across  the  top  of  her  eye- 
brows, and  held  in  place  on  one  side  by  a 
big  pink  hair  ribbon.  Her  face  was  a 
homely,  nebulous  child's  face  which  gave 
neither  promise  nor  denial  of  future 
beauty. 

He  name  was  Marion.  Her  older  cousin 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  her  since  her 
mother  and  grandmother  were  out,  but 
her  older  cousin  was  busy  in  her  room  giv- 
ing herself  a  manicure.  So'  when  Marion 
got  up  from  her  resting  period  she  dressed 
herself.  Having  a  free  hand  in  the  matter, 
she  chose  her  second  best  dress,  a  pink 
dotted  swiss.  White  socks  and  slippers 
completed  it,  and  she  surveyed  herself  in 
the  mirror  with  some  satisfaction. 

When  she  walked  down  the  steps  of  the 
porch  a  feeling  of  freedom  engulfed  her. 
A  whole  afternoon  stretched  out  before 
her — an  afternoon  unmarred  by  any  plan 
or  thought.  She  set  out  and  walked  slow- 
ly down  the  street.  Blue  sky  and  pleasant 
sunshine  greeted  her.  All  the  world  exist- 
ed for  her  and  her  alone.  Young  child- 
ren always  believe  that  the  world  and  the 
universe  center  about  them  and  wait  to 
do  their  bidding. 

Turning  at  the  corner,  she  walked  by 
the  vacant  lot,  carefully  inspecting  it  to 
see  that  nothing  was  out  of  place.  She 
walked  precisely,  the  heel  of  one  foot  put 
down  exactly  at  the  tip  of  the  other  white 
slipper. 

When  she  came  to  that  corner  a  plan 
formulated  in  her  mind :  she  would  go  and 


see  her  best  girl  friend  who  lived  two 
blocks  away.  The  leaves  of  the  trees 
dappled  the  cement  with  patterns  of  light 
and  shadow.  Marion  did  not  look  at  the 
houses  or  lawns  that  lay  behind  the  privet 
hedges.  She  looked  steadily  in  front  of 
her  until  the  brightly  colored  bush  caught 
her  eye.  Some  of  its  branches  hung  over 
the  hedge,  covered  with  reddish  purple 
blossoms  shaped  like  long  fingers  and 
forming  a  bell  on  the  end.  She  could  not 
tell  how  first  the  idea  struck  her,  but 
there  in  a  moment  it  was,  firmly  im- 
planted, that  the  purple  blossoms  must  be 
put  on  her  own  fingers  so  that  she  could 
have  two  sets. 

Marion  turned  and  walked  away.  The 
bush  was  not  hers,  therefore  she  would 
have  to  leave  them.  She  walked  a  few 
steps,  then  slowly  retraced  them  to  the 
bush.  It  was  so  filled  with  blossoms;  sure- 
ly no  one  would  miss  ten.  Valiantly  she 
struggled.  Never  in  all  her  life  had  she 
taken  anything  that  did  not  belong  to  her. 
Well  did  she  remember  all  the  lessons  she 
had  been  taught  from  babyhood  upward 
regarding  the  sin  of  taking  things  which 
were  not  rightfully  hers.  But  ten  flowers? 
They  were  not  hers ;  they  belonged  to  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  house.  The 
branches  leaned  over  to  the  sidewalk. 
Nevertheless,  Marion,  they  belonged  to 
the  other  people. 

She  stood  perfectly  still.  What  would 
the  consequence  be  if  she  did  take  them? 
She  dared  not  think.  Wrongdoing  never 
went  unpunished,  but  it  was  hard  to  im- 
agine what  that  punishment  would  be.  She 
wavered  before  the  decision,  trembled  on 
the  brink  and  at  last  succumbed  to  temp- 
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tation.  Stealthily  she  looked  up  at  the 
house  to  see  if  anyone  was  looking.  The 
front  of  the  house  looked  like  a  face,  but 
it  was  an  inscrutable  face.  Quickly  she 
pulled  five  blossoms  off  the  near  branch 
and  walked  off.  She  had  wanted  ten,  but 
five  was  enough  she  decided — maybe  too 
many.  Now  at  last  she  held  the  coveted 
objects  in  her  hand;  she  slipped  them 
over  her  fingers  and  they  were  just  as  she 
had  imagined  they  would  be — like  violet 
fingers. 

She  looked  at  them  in  despair.  Now 
that  her  desire  was  satisfied,  what  must 
she  do  but  throw  them  away.  For  they 
were  no  good  to  her  but  for  that  moment 
when  she  saw  that  they  fitted  exactly  as 
her  caprice  of  fancy  had  told  her  they 
might.  Heartlessly  the  words  formed  in 
her  mind:  it  was  not  worth  it.  She  tried 
to  push  the  thought  away,  but  it  persist- 
ed. She  looked  down  at  her  hands  again; 
the  blossoms  had  become  vile  records  of 
her  own  sin.  She  could  not  take  them 
off;  they  remained  on  her  fingers,  unno- 
ticed and  unwanted. 

She  walked  on.  The  world  seemed 
strangely  silent  as  if  there  were  no  one  in 
it  except  her.  When  she  came  to  her 
friend's  house,  she  found  the  door  closed 
and  there  was  no  response  to  her  knocks. 
Despondently  she  walked  back  down  the 
lawn.  She  was  the  loneliest  person  in  the 
world.  The  sky  had  turned  to  a  brassy 
white  color;  the  sun  beat  down  oppres- 
sively. Gone  was  the  pleasant  welcome 
which  the  world  had  held  out  to  her.  A 
dull  ringing  sounded  in  her  ears  with  ter- 
rifying persistence.  The  idea  seized  her 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  coming. 

God  in  heaven  was  surely  going  to  pun- 
ish her  in  some  way  and  what  better  way 
could  there  be  than  to  make  an  end  to 
the  whole  world.  As  there  had  been  no 
one  to  observe  her  act  there  was  no 
human  being  to  punish  her.    This  meant 


that  He  would  have  to  take  upon  Himself 
the  punishment  of  her  sin.  Her  heart  was 
as  heavy  as  the  stillness  that  lay  across 
the  air.  Carefully  she  chose  a  route  back 
that  did  not  entail  going  past  the  house 
with  the  fatal  bush. 

She  tried  to  put  away  the  thought  that 
she  had  done  wrong,  but  there  was  no 
relief.  Covertly  she  took  the  blossoms  off 
her  fingers  one  by  one  and  dropped  them 
in  the  gutter.  They  lay  there,  faded  and 
wilted,  a  fast  dying  remembrance  of  the 
beautiful  blooms  they  had  once  been. 

Her  thoughts  were  quiet  now,  as  she 
walked  along.  She  would  go  home  and 
play  in  the  play  house  until  it  was  time 
for  dinner.  She  wondered  how  far  that 
time  was  away.  She  looked  forward  to  it 
as  a  blessed  reprieve,  for  surely  if  there 
were  going  to  be  any  hideous  punishment 
it  would  be  over  by  that  time.  God  could 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  strike  her  down  in 
the  midst  of  her  happy  family. 

The  blocks  home  were  a  thousand 
miles  longer  than  they  had  been  going  the 
other  way.  And  when  she  reached  there 
such  an  air  of  solitude  surrounded  it  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  stay.  She  went  down 
the  street  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
came  upon  some  children  that  she  knew 
but  not  very  well.  They  asked  her  to 
join  them,  and  she  did,  glad  of  compan- 
ionship. They  all  went  to  a  part  of  the 
neighborhood  which  Marion  had  never 
seen.  It  was  a  place  where  a  new  house 
was  being  constructed,  and  it  was  a  favor- 
ite playground  of  theirs.  Gleefully  they 
began  to  run  up  and  down  the  wooden 
planks  that  connected  the  basement  with 
the  piles  of  dirt  and  brick.  Marion  joined 
them;  even  outdoing  them  in  enthusiasm 
and  fervor. 

Never  had  she  played  so  hard  at  any- 
thing. Never  had  she  been  so  carefree, 
laughed  so  much,  been  so  daring.  She  was 
so  spirited,  so  quick  to  go  where  the  others 
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hung  back  that  they  looked  at  her  with 
awe  and  admiration.  Why  shouldn't  she 
be  daring  when  at  any  moment  the  world 
might  crash  around  her  head.  She  could 
afford  to  be  careless  when  there  might 
soon  be  nothing  to  care  for. 

She  tried  so  hard  to  forget,  but  it  was 
always  back  there  just  waiting  for  her  to 
pause  a  moment  in  order  to  whisper:  "Try 
as  hard  as  you  like;  you  won't  forget  and 
He  won't  either." 

At  last  the  lessening  of  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  brought  the  realization  that 
evening  was  coming,  and  she  said  goodbye 
to  her  companions  and  made  her  way 
homeward.  Dinner  was  already  on  the 
table  when  she  arrived,  and  she  ate  her 
meal  quietly  and  quickly.  Afterwards  she 
went  out  on  the  terrace  and  watched  the 
twilight  take  possession  of  the  sky.  Pearly 
prongs  of  gray  dusk  crept  across  the 
bright  sunset,  claiming  it  for  its  own. 

"Why  am  I  here?"  thought  Marion. 
"Why  am  I  free?"  She  sat  on  the  steps 
and  listened  to  the  talk  of  the  grownups 
.as  it  sifted  down  to  her.  How  pleasant  it 
was,  everything.  Suppose  she  should  have 
to  leave  it. 

When  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed  she  did 
not  complain  but  went  upstairs  and  got 
ready  immediately.  Then  she  lay  on  her 
bed  staring  out  the  window. 

At  first  it  was  still  half  light  but  grad- 
ually it  became  dark.  Many  thoughts  wan- 
dered through  her  head,  but  always  wait- 
ing at  the  end  was  the  memory  of  that 
afternoon.  She  wondered  if  she  would 
ever  be  completely  free  or  happy  again — 
if  it  were  only  a  bad  dream. 


All  at  once  she  looked  at  the  sky.  Some- 
thing peculiar  was  happening  in  the  west. 
Waves  of  light  were  flashing  at  intervals, 
something  like  lightning  but  not  so  jag- 
ged. Marion  was  terrified.  It  was  a  sign  of 
the  end.  The  wrath  of  the  Lord  had  des- 
cended upon  her.  She  had  thought  at  one 
time  that  it  would  be  better  to  be  pun- 
ished and  get  it  over  with,  than  to  wait 
eternally  for  a  punishment  that  never 
came,  but  now  she  was  not  so  sure. 

She  was  so  frightened  she  could  not 
move.  She  could  not  exactly  know  how 
the  end  would  come,  but  she  imagined  the 
white  light  would  move  closer  and  closer, 
finally  enveloping  her  and  carrying  her 
away  forever.  There  was  nothing  left  to 
do  now  except  to  pray.  With  a  trembling 
heart  she  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
"Now  I  Lay  Me."  The  light  was  not  gone 
yet;  her  heart  seemed  almost  to  burst. 
She  had  never  prayed  a  prayer  of  her 
own  until  then;  she  had  always  merely 
used  the  words  other  people  put  in  her 
mouth. 

Now  she  prayed  from  her  own  heart. 
Her  words  were  born  of  fear  and  said  in 
fear,  but  she  made  a  promise  she  would 
not  soon  forget:  never  to  take  anything 
else  that  was  not  hers.  Slowly  she  opened 
her  tightly  closed  eyes  and  looked  out  the 
window.  Hope  was  not  in  her,  but  a 
dreadful  longing  was.  It  was  an  aeon  be- 
fore her  eyes  reached  the  west. 

And  then,  oh  miracle  of  miracles!  the 
flashing  light  was  gone.  Marion  had  never 
heard  of  the  natural  phenomenon  of  heat 
lightning,  but  she  went  to  sleep  happy 
and  sure  of  faith. 
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Ben  Pubols,  Junior 


MY  FATHER  PUTS  THE  PRESIDENT 

IN  HIS  PLACE 


OUR  Family  attends  a  certain  church 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  so  happens 
that  this  is  the  church  President  Truman 
attends.  My  father  is  a  decon  in  this 
church,  and  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
deacons  is  to  usher  at  the  services.  When 
the  President  enters  the  sanctuary,  my 
father  sometimes  shows  him  to  his  pew, 
thus  literally  "putting  him  in  his  place." 
Many  interesting  and  humorous  incidents 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  Presi- 
dent Truman's  church-going. 

There  was  the  time  a  young  fellow 
(not  I)  came  in  late,  and  apparently  un- 
aware, sat  by  the  President's  daughter 
Margaret.  After  getting  comfortably  seat- 
ed, he  looked  around  and  realized  his  mis- 
take. Although  doubtless  feeling  very  un- 
comfortable and  conspicuous,  he  stuck  it 
out  till  the  service  ended.  He'll  probably 
be  telling  his  grandchildren  about  the 
time  he  sat  with  the  President  and  his  fa- 
mily at  church.  (Things  like  this  don't 
happen  often,  and  this  was  due  to  an  over- 
sight. But  it's  good  to  know  we  live  in  a 
country  where  it  can  happen.) 

When  he  goes  to  church  unaccompani- 
ed by  his  family,  Mr.  Truman  usually 
walks  the  eight  blocks  up  16th  Street  to 
the  church.  One  day  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  he  was  met  by  the  Minister,  Dr. 
Pruden,  who  told  him  he  had  come  to  the 
annual  Sunday  School  Promotion  exer- 
cises. Inside  the  sanctuary,  at  the  request 
of  the  Minister,  the  President  cheerfully 
gave  a  short  talk  to  the  group  of  grad- 
uates. Those  from  seven  years  old  on 
down  were  quite  indifferent;   from  seven 


up,  they  paid  dutiful  attention;  but  it 
was  the  parents  who  were  proud  and 
beaming. 

One  Sunday  morning,  somehow  or 
other,  my  mother  and  I  became  separat- 
ed, and  a  rather  large,  heavy-set  man 
sat  between  us.  When  Mother  saw  the 
President  about  to  be  seated,  thinking  I 
might  miss  seeing  him,  she  asked  the  man 
to  "punch  me  and  tell  me  the  President 
was  about  to  sit  in  front  of  me."  The  man 
just  nudged  me  and  pointed  to  Mother, 
who  carried  out  the  message.  We  later 
learned  he  was  a  secret  service  man, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  President, 
and  perhaps  to  tell  no  one  of  his  presence. 

One  day  during  the  service  Mother  was 
rummaging  around  quite  diligently  in  her 
pocketbook,  looking  for  her  glasses.  The 
man  sitting  next  to  her  kept  his  eyes 
glued  to  the  pocketbook  all  the  time  it 
was  open.  "Who  says  men  don't  have 
curiosity?"  thought  Mother.  But  he  was 
a  secret  service  man,  probably  bent  on 
seeing  that  no  dangerous  weapon  was 
brought  forth. 

But  here  is  the  best  story  of  all.  Several 
months  ago  the  Minister,  as  he  frequently 
does,  asked  all  visitors  to  fill  out  cards, 
giving  certain  information  about  them- 
selves. When  they  had  been  collected,  it 
was  found  that  one  such  card,  on  the  line 
asking,  "Do  you  intend  to  stay  in  Wash- 
ington permanently?"  was  filled  out  as 
follows:  "Until  January  20,  1949— and 
maybe  longer."  The  card  was  signed 
"Harry  Truman,  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue."   This  little  card  is  now  a  part  of 
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the  official  church  records. 

One  time  Mr.  Truman  came  in  and  sat 
directly  behind  me.  As  he  seated  himself, 
his  coat  brushed  the  back  of  my  head. 
But  I  didn't  mind, — by  that  time  I  was 
used  to  seeing  him. 

Sometimes  many  members  of  the  con- 
gregation are  not  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  present  until 
the  close  of  the  service,  when  the  Minister 
requests:  "Will  the  congregation  please 
remain  seated  until  the  President  and  his 


party  have  left  the  building?"  Then  all 
heads  are  turned,  as  the  Minister  walks 
down  to  escort  the  President  out.  And,  as 
if  by  signal,  men  suddenly  pop  up  every- 
where, in  the  sanctuary,  the  balcony,  and 
the  choir  loft;  and  as  these  men  start  to- 
ward the  door  it  looks  as  if  some  of  the 
congregation  were  walking  out  despite  the 
Minister's  request.  But  these  men  aren't 
members  of  the  congregation — just  the 
President's  secret  service  men. 


Mary  Jane  Martin 


AND  YET,  POOR  GODS 


I  sing  of  gods  and  of  their  worlds, 
Of  men  and  of  their  tears. 

Their  hearts  were  formed  in  secret  deeps 
Of  silver-lidded  lakes. 

Their  tissues  soaked  with  heady  scents 
Of  tender  rain-wet  pine. 

Their  souls  were  sucked  from  throbbing  throats 
Of  great,  fantastic  birds. 

And  yet,  poor  gods 

each  laughed,  to  cry 
each  slept,  to  wake 
each  lived,  to  die. 
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Margaret  Leslie  Adkins 


WILLOW  HILL 


December  21  ended  the  three-week 
Junior  High  short  story  contest  sponsored 
by  W-L's  school  magazine,  The  Penman. 
Over  160  short  stories  were  submitted  in 
the  contest  by  English  teachers  of  Dolly 
Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Swanson 
Junior  High  Schools.  The  only  require- 
ments were  that  the  stories  be  original 
and  over  500  words  long. 

Since  there  were  many  stories  and  they 
were  all  so  well  written,  it  took  the  editor- 
ial staff  several  weeks  to  read  them  all 
and  write  a  short  criticism  of  each  one. 
The  fifteen  best  stories  were  selected,  then 
carefully  read  and  reread.  Finally  the 
staff  chose  "Willow  Hill"  by  Margaret 
Leslie  Adkins  of  Dolly  Madison. 

WILLOW  HILL  stood  on  the  bluffs 
overlooking  the  Mississippi  River  a 
few  miles  above  Vicksburg,  a  rambling, 
two-story  house,  with  gracious,  sweeping 
steps  along  the  front  and  columns  flanking 
the  porch.  A  lush  green  lawn  spread  be- 
fore it,  starred  with  daisies,  rich  with 
clover,  and  at  the  corners  of  the  house  in 
an  informal  line  down  the  lawn,  weeping 
willows  swung  their  slender  arms  in  the 
wind.  Faintly  could  be  heard  the  splash- 
solashing  of  the  water  on  the  cliffs  below, 
and  from  the  house,  the  comforting  sounds 
of  a  farm  mingled  with  it.  On  either  side, 
and  behind  the  slave-cabins,  spread  fields 
of  cotton,  turning  the  flat  lands  white  in 
the  summer.  It  was  undeniably  the  home 
of  a  rich  Southern  planter,  the  pride  of  a 
very  proud  family.  Once  it  had  been 
the  focus  of  a  society,  swept  by  misty 
winds,  beautiful    and    graceful,    exuding 


light  and  laughter  and  gay  music,  while 
the  rustle  of  ladies'  skirts  was  plainly  to 
be  heard,  where  life  was  sunny  and  hearts 
were  gay,  where  sunrise  was  hailed  joy- 
ously and  sunset  rocked  into  twilight  by 
the  hushed  singing  of  the  darkies  in  their 
cabins,  romantic  couples  sitting  together 

on  the  lawns — a  lazy,  lovely  time 

That  was  before  the  war  that  left  the 
South  desolate.  Willow  Hill  could  only 
remember,  and  sigh. 

Mary  Ellen  trudged  slowly  home  from 
the  cotton  fields,  a  small,  sweet-faced  boy 
tugging  at  her  hand,  holding  it  tightly  in 
a  trusting  grasp.  The  evening  was  warm, 
among  the  last  warm  evenings  of  the  year, 
and  Mary  Ellen  wished  to  keep  it  as  long 
as  possible,  feared  to  waste  a  moment  of 
it,  so  she  lifted  the  boy  up  onto  the  fence- 
gate  and  said:  "Look,  Danny,  over  yon- 
der; see  the  sun?" 

Danny  gazed,  his  small  soul  enraptured 
at  the  fiery,  red  sky,  while  the  sun  sank 
low.  Looking  higher  he  beheld  the  soft 
turning  from  red  to  pink  gold,  and  finally, 
directly  overhead,  azure.  "Pitty,"  he  said 
simply  and  laid  his  cheek  against  that  of 
his  aunt.  They  understood  each  other 
silently  and  gratefully,  and  were  united  in 
appreciation  of  the  brown  fields ,  the 
squatting  farm-houses,  the  infinite  beauty 
in  each  single  thing  in  their  universe. 

With  regret,  Mary  Ellen  swung  Danny 
to  the  ground,  and  once  more  they  turned 
their  steps  to  the  house,  where  another  sad 
figure  stood  also  beholding  the  darkening 
sky.  She  turned  and  smiled  as  they  came 
up. 
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"Let's  not  hurry  with  supper  tonight. 
We  can  afford  to  waste  one  candle  just 
to  watch  this."  The  sky  was  purple  now, 
and  the  willows  had  begun  to  swing  fit- 
fully back  and  forth  as  a  breeze  sprang 
up,  causing  the  girls'  skirts  to  billow  be- 
hind them;  they  lifted  their  faces. 

"We  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for.  See 
our  measly  ten  acres  of  cotton,  our  sturdy 
fences,  our  roof,  our  kitchen  garden,  our 
livestock  and  our  faithful  darkies,"  said 
Mary  Ellen  softly,  "So  many  people  have 
utterly  nothing,  and  even  we  have  little—" 

"Why!  I'm  shocked  to  hear  you  talk 
so,"  the  other  girl  scolded  quietly,  "we 
have  so  very  much." 

"You  are  right,  Esther.  There  is  a  lot 
we  didn't  have  once  that  we  now  take  for 
granted."  Looking  down  at  the  curly- 
haired  child,  "Danny,  for  instance." 

Esther  smiled.  Danny  was  her  second 
and  only  surviving  son,  and  Danny's 
father  was  gone,  too.  Yes,  he  was  doubly 
precious,  with  all  the  losses  they  had  suf- 
fered. The  two  women  were  sisters,  daugh- 
ters of  aristocrats,  but  they  were  des- 
titute. Esther,  the  elder,  had  lost  a  young, 
golden-haired  boy  in  the  fever  epidemic 
and  a  tall  Kentuckian  husband  in  the  war. 
Her  sister,  Mary  Ellen,  had  lost  many 
friends,  beaux — everything  that  had  been 
dear  to  them  both  but  their  plantation, 
and  yet  they  were  tranquil,  content  with 
the  fate  that  was  theirs,  and  thanked  God 
for  his  benevolence  in  giving  them  a  boy 
for  whom  to  live  and  build  a  new  world. 

They  went  through  the  long  center  hall 
to  the  kitchen  where  by  the  light  of  a 
roaring  fire  and  a  single  candle  they  ate 
the  supper  that  the  old  slave,  Prady,  had 
prepared.  Prady  talked  in  a  lively  manner 
through  the  whole  meal,  busying  herself 
about  the  semi-dark  kitchen,  serving  her 
mistresses  as  if  they  were  still  in  the  finest 
of  dining-rooms. 

"Ole'  Sid  done  staid  out  too  late  agin, 


Miss  Estuh,  'case  he  scairt  sum'un  gwine 
get  de  hawgs  down  in  dey  pen  an'  de 
chickens  an'  geese  in  dey  coop,  or  suthin' 
or  other,  an'  he  plumb  hates  fo'  tu  be 
leavin'  'em.  Ah  tole  'im  an'  tole  'im  he 
doan'  get  no  suppuh  effen  he  doan'  come 
in  time  tu  wash  hissef  off  an'  do  a  few 
err'ns  fo  me.  But  he  doan'  lissen  tu  me, 
an'  ah  sho  wisht  you  wud  sey  suthin'  tu 
him  yo'sef.  He  lissen  tu  you,  yes,  he  do." 

"I'm  sure  Sid  does  the  best  he  can, 
Prady,  and  I  want  you  to  hold  supper 
over  for  him.    Where  is  everyone?" 

"Dey  is  out  in  de  fiel's  hopin'  tu  git  a 
bit  extry  wuk  done  befo'  hit  git  plumb 
dahk.  Ain't  no  tellin'  whut  a  silly  nigger 
do,  'time  he  git  his  hed  set  fo'  ter  do  it. 
Ah  declahr,  heah  dey  cum,  an'  ah  ain't 
got  de  res'  of  de  stuff  ready!" 

At  her  words  nine  negroes  entered  the 
room  by  the  back  door,  letting  in  a  draft 
of  air.  Mary  Ellen,  Esther,  and  Danny 
rose  from  the  table  as  Prady  re-set  it  for 
the  darkies,  and  went  out  to  the  parlor 
amid  a  babble  of  deep,  sonorous  voices, 
speaking  all  at  once. 

There  was  Sid,  Prady's  husband,  faith- 
ful as  the  seasons  in  their  course,  his  white 
hair  streaming  as  he  went  his  slow  way; 
George  Jefferson,  a  man  in  his  prime,  the 
"right  hand"  of  Willow  Hill;  his  sister, 
Martha,  a  mere  child,  but  a  hard  worker 
in  the  fields;  their  mother  and  father, 
Eliza  and  Bugy;  Ink,  the  one-time  fore- 
man; Littlest  One,  a  boy  of  fifteen;  Miles, 
strong  as  an  ox;  and  his  twin  brother, 
Mose.  Among  them  all,  they  had  kept 
Willow  Hill  from  going  back  to  swamp, 
kept  it  producing,  and  intended  to  do  bet- 
ter next  year. 

The  girls  settled  themselves  in  chairs 
that  were  shadows  of  former  things  and 
began  to  sew.  Danny  sat  on  the  floor  in 
a  curled-up  attitude,  at  his  mother's  feet. 
Presently  his  Mammy  came  to  get  him, 
and  he  went  dutifully  to  bed.   When  the 
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door  had  closed  behind  them,  Esther  said: 

"He  is  so  very  different  from  Dan.  Dan 
was  always  doing  something — riding, 
hunting,  supervising  the  plantation  with 
Father,  squiring  me  about,  giving  parties 
at  Happy  Ridge,  going  to  political  meet- 
ings; and  he  was  so  amusing!  Do  you 
remember  his  jokes,  his  music,  his  ways 
that  were  so  pleasant  and  charming?  I 
only  wish  my  baby  could  grow  up  to  be 
like  him.    But  he  is  so  terribly  quiet." 

"Mr.  Parleton  never  had  anything  to 
do  but  be  lovely  and  charming,  you  must 
remember.  Little  Danny  has  seen  the 
Yankees,  heard  the  guns,  quailed  with 
fear  when  we  were  beseiged  ....  but  he 
will  be  all  right,  don't  worry,"  said  Mary 
Ellen. 

She  had  seen  the  almost  imperceptible 
shiver  that  passed  over  Esther  and  the 
strange  pallor  as  it  deepened  on  the  cheek 
that  had  once  been  so  rosy. 

Esther  said,  "Soon  we'll  have  to  stay  in 
the  kitchen.   It's  getting  so  cold  now." 

"I  do  wish  we  could  have  a  fire  in  here! 
Perhaps  Sid  or  Mose  could  take  a  day  off 
from  their  chores  and  split  a  little  extra 
wood  for  us." 

"No!  We  have  enough  for  the  winter 
on  the  wood-pile,  and  it  set  us  back  days 
in  the  picking  to  accumulate  that.  We're 
poor,  now,  Mary  Ellen,  and  don't  you  for- 
get it!" 

"How  could  I  forget  it?"  she  thought. 
"How  could  I  forget  it  when  I  look  at 
you,  my  dear,  and  see  those  tired  lines, 
that  strained  expression?  The  thin  face, 
the  tattered  clothes.  How  could  I  forget 
when  I  look  about  me  at  the  bare  floors, 
the  precious  old  portraits  slashed  by  bay- 
onets, the  ripped  chairs,  the  empty  shelves 
where  once  a  few  choice  books  occupied 
their  places  of  honor?  I  feel  a  chill 
and  know  that  the  chill  will  persist  until  I 
tremble  with  unconquerable  cold.  I  know 
the  pathos  of  hopelessness;    I   miss  the 


gay  sounds  and  the  friendly  glow  from 
the  many  lighted  prisms  on  our  shattered 
chandelier." 

And  then,  as  her  needle  flashed  back 
and  forth  in  silver  arcs,  she  began  to 
dream  of  a  summer  day,  long  ago. 

Esther  had  worn  the  loveliest  of  pale 
green  dresses,  her  chestnut  hair  tied  back 
with  a  huge  ribbon,  spilling  curls  down 
her  back.  Her  soft  brown  eyes  had 
laughed;  her  words  had  been  foolish  little 
things  with  no  deeper  meaning  than  the 
dimple  in  her  cheek.  There  had  been 
dozens  of  guests  beneath  the  ample  roof  of 
Willow  Hill,  and  now  they  were  gathered 
on  the  lawn,  beneath  the  willows — tall 
men  with  commanding  but  graceful  de- 
meanor, chattering  ladies  in  ruffles  and 
bows,  swirling  skirts  ,  nodding  parasols. 
One  woman  in  particular,  with  lilting 
laughter  and  golden  hair,  had  stood  out 
among  the  crowd  as  Willow  Hill's  mis- 
tress, leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman 
who  gazed  at  her  with  admiration  in  his 
eyes.  Dan  Parleton  had  been  there  too, 
daring  any  man  to  dispute  his  claim  to 
blushing  Esther;  John  Clark,  impatient 
and  handsome;  Raul  Cezanne,  swarthy 
and  talking  loudly;  and  Ronald  Hilton, 
who  had  been  so  unaware  of  Mary  Ellen, 
and  whom  Mary  Ellen  had  so  wanted  to 
notice  her,  and  so  wanted  to  realize  that 
she  was  no  longer  a  child.  But  he  seemed 
above  all  the  arts  she  practiced,  and  the 
very  men  she  did  not  want,  John  Clark, 
William  Seylor,  David  Leyden  had  flock- 
ed to  her  side,  teasing  and  admiring. 

Esther  had  never  had  such  trouble,  and 
Mary  Ellen  dreamed  on  of  the  beautiful 
life  that  was,  the  sunny  skies,  the  flowers, 
that  danced  so  gayly  in  the  fields,  the  hap- 
piness that  ached  and  how  she  had  adored 
Esther,  as  had  all  who  knew  her.  She  was 
the  axis  of  the  home  life  and  gentle  exist- 
ence that  had  sheltered  her  in  childhood, 
reared  her  to  a  young  woman,  and  then 
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quietly  folded  up  under  her  agonized 
gaze.  But  Esther  had  not  folded,  had  not 
admitted  defeat,  was  still  the  coquetting 
"young  miss"  of  a  blooming  Willow  Hill, 
and  always  would  be. 

Mary  Ellen's  mind  flickered  back  to  the 
bleak,  cold  room,  and  her  eyes  sought  her 
sister's  face,  and  she  knew  that  she  her- 
self had  once  been  lovely,  and  had  fallen 
pitiably. 

In  a  week  the  picking  had  been  done, 
and  the  industrious,  husky  negroes  set  to 
work  to  sell  it.  It  was  a  joyous  day  in- 
deed when  the  two  girls,  Danny,  Sid,  and 
Ink  mounted  the  old  buggy  and  rode  into 
Vicksburg,  the  slaughtered  city  that  was 
springing  up  like  grass  from  under  a 
giant's  tread.  Danny  was  wild  with  won- 
der at  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  city, 
although  in  his  mother's  tired  eyes  it  was 
not  a  shadow  of  former  things.  The  cotton 
was  sold,  and  Mary  Ellen  went  about 
buying  the  necessities  for  the  farm,  sta- 
ples for  the  kitchen,  seed,  clothes,  new 
harness  for  the  horse,  and  a  few  small 
farm  implements  for  Sid.  Esther  and 
Danny  went  riding  about  while  Sid  and 
Ink  sidled  around  the  town  learning  news. 
The  free  slaves  were  unbearable,  the  mili- 
tary rule  was  unbearable,  the  prices  of  liv- 
ing were  unbearable.  Cotton  was  going 
up,  but  it  was  not  going  up  enough.  Mary 
Ellen  secretly  wondered  how  on  earth  they 
were  going  to  live  when  she  got  so  little 
for  the  produce  of  the  farm,  even  though 
it  was  more  than  she  had  received  pre- 
viously. Active,  hostile  warfare  had  ceased 
two  years  ago,  but  a  grim,  bitter  war 
was  still  being  waged.  Yet  the  world  rolled 
on,  and  those  who  struggled  must  struggle 
harder  to  make  the  pathway  smooth. 

That  evening  they  enjoyed  a  great  re- 
past .  .  .  fried  apples  from  the  orchard, 
slightly  lacking  in  sugar  but  good  just  the 
same,  potatoes  from  the  hill,  where  Mose 


had  dug  all  day,  the  eternal  beans,  and  a 
kind  of  corn-meal  bread  that  Prady  had 
concocted.  To  crown  it  all  there  was  a 
little  milk  for  Danny,  diluted  coffee  for 
the  girls,  and  something  closely  resembl- 
ing pie  from  the  fresh  blueberries.  There 
was  no  meat,  for  the  young  hogs  could 
not  be  slaughtered  until  the  more  pressing 
matter  of  picking  cotton  had  been  gotten 
over. 

The  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of 
Mary  Ellen  and  Mammy,  went  out  next 
day  to  slaughter  them.  Danny  came  back 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  sick 
from  the  sights.  The  house  was  cold,  and 
Mammy  sent  the  boy  up  to  bed,  going 
up  later  with  a  hot  brick  to  warm  his  feet. 
Danny  was  purple  with  sickness  and  dis- 
comfort. As  the  day  wore  on,  he  became 
more  and  more  ill,  and  Mammy  was  wild 
with  fear,  but  as  yet  the  horrible  black 
specks  heralding  the  awful  fever  had  not 
appeared. 

Mary  Ellen  was  down  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Mammy  dared  not  leave  the  boy  to 
get  her.  At  length,  however,  he  slept,  and 
the  old  nurse  went  as  fast  as  she  could 
down  the  steps,  but  coming  to  the  front 
hall,  she  stopped  short. 

Through  the  window  at  the  side  of  the 
door  she  saw  a  figure,  tall  and  lean,  with 
the  unmistakable  gait  and  height  of  a 
Kentuckian,  swinging  up  the  road  to  the 
house.  She  flung  open  the  door  and  called 
out  in  a  voice  that  would  inspire  fear  even 
as  it  shook,  "Whut  yo'  want,  W'ite 
trash!"  Her  knees  were  shaking,  for  this 
might  be  another  of  the  unbearable  car- 
petbaggers, with  whom  they  had  had  so 
much  trouble  in  the  first  years  of  Re- 
construction. 

The  figure  stopped  short,  and  the  head 
that  had  been  bowed  was  raised.  Then 
Mammy  saw  the  proud  look  on  his  face, 
the  home-spun  clothes,  the  patched  boots, 
the  worn  hat  clutched  in  hands  that  had 
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once  never  known  work.  A  feeling  of  re- 
morse and  pity  swept  the  old  woman,  and 
she  called  out  again  with  a  vastly  different 
tone:  "Ah's  sorry,  suh.  Ah  din'  know 
whut  ah  waz  say  in'.  You  come  on  up 
heah." 

"Thank  you,"  came  back  a  voice  that 
was  clear  and  cultured.  When  he  was 
closer  he  said,  "You  are  not  here  all 
alone!" 

"No,  suh!  Ah  got  mah  mistiss  an'  mah 
fiddle  massuh  heah  wid  me,  an'  a  passel 
uv  niggas.  But  dey  mos'  nigh  all  gone 
now." 

Back  in  the  kitchen,  Mary  Ellen  was 
stricken  to  immovability  when  she  heard 
Mammy's  first  loud  outburst,  but  hearing 
her  speak  in  more  respectful  tones,  she 
moved  into  the  hall  to  hear  what  she  was 
saying — "Mos'  nigh  all  gone,  now,"  met 
her  ears  and  she  went  rapidly  to  the  door, 
tripping  on  her  voluminous  skirts. 

"Who — what  is  it?"  she  called,  and 
flung  open  the  door.  With  a  shock  she 
realized  that  it  was  warmer  outside  than 
in,  and  saw  the  gentleman  standing  on  the 
steps,  smiling  up  at  her,  at  the  same  time. 
"Why — how  do  you  do,  sir,"  she  stam- 
mered and  blushed. 

"A  bit  hungry  and  tired,  now,  ma'am," 
he  replied,  stepping  onto  the  porch.  "Your 
Mammy  here  was  so  kind  as  to  offer  me 
your  hospitality." 

"Of  course.  Come  right  in  and  go  back 
to  the  kitchen.  Mammy,  leave  the  door 
open  and  come  back  with  me.  I  can't 
build  a  fire." 

The  visitor  was  already  there  by  then, 
and  Mammy  spoke  in  trembling  pathos, 
"Massuh  Danny  sick  lak  nobuddy's  biz- 
ness,  Miss  Marylin!  Ah  sweah  ah  doan' 
know  whut's  de  mattuh  wif  'im." 

"Not  the—" 

"Oh,  no'm!  Not  de  fevuh!  Hit's  all 
white." 

Mary    Ellen    sighed,    vastly    relieved. 


"You  come  and  build  a  fire." 

But  when  they  got  back  to  the  kitchen 
the  man  was  on  his  knees  before  the 
hearth,  and  a  slender  flame  was  mounting 
higher  and  higher  from  the  wood. 

"It's  very  homey-looking  here,"  he  said, 
rising  and  facing  her.  She  saw  that  his 
hat  was  hanging  on  one  of  the  rows  of 
pegs  in  the  wall,  and  his  coat  was  over  a 
chair.  With  a  sinking  heart  she  saw  that 
the  basket  of  summer  apples  was  in  plain 
view  in  the  corner,  and  knew  she  would 
have  to  offer  him  some.  She  was  thankful 
she  had  put  the  peaches  away,  however, 
even  while  shocked  at  her  inhospitality. 
She  smiled  at  him  to  make  amends. 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  introduce  myself. 
My  name  is  Alex  Willfield,  from  White- 
field,  Beckenridge  County,  Kentucky.  Af- 
ter the  war  I  went  home  to  find  my  folks 
all  gone,  my  plantation  destroyed,  and 
ever  since  then  I've  been  kicking  around — 
mostly  in  Tennessee.  It  got  rather  hot 
for  me  around  there,  because  of  the  car- 
petbaggers and  negroes,  so  I  rambled  on 
down  here,  thought  things  looked  right 
pretty  up  this  way— better  than  most,  and 
came  up  to  see  what  I  could  find.  This 
place  is  'Willow  Hill?'  " 

"Why,  yes.  But  I  thought  the  mark- 
ing-post was  in  the  ditch!" 

"It  was,  but  I  set  it  up  in  its  hole  so  I 
could  read  it.  It's  a  lovely  sign." 

Mary  Ellen  felt  admiration  sweep 
through  her,  and  sat  down  suddenly,  her 
eyes  following  Mammy  as  she  concocted 
a  singular  kind  of  hash  from  the  lunch 
left-overs.  "I  had  meant  to  tell  someone 
to  go  and  do  that,  but  things  are  so  pres- 
sing, and  we  are  so  busy.  Thank  you  very 
much."  She  looked  up  at  him  to  see  what 
he  was  thinking,  and  caught  an  expression 
of  tired,  helpless  pity  in  its  change  to 
something  she  could  not  analyze. 

"Your  place  is  the  first  one  I've  seen 
that  even  approached  Whitehead.   Oh,  all 
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along  the  way  there  were  beautiful  places, 
going  to  ruin,  but  this  is  the  first  one  that 
looked  as  much  like  a  home  as  ours  did. 
The  lawns  are  so  well-kept  and  it  seemed 
prosperous — "  he  almost  said  "at  first," 
but  checked  himself  in  time. 

Rising,  Mary  Ellen  went  out  into  the 
hall,  calling  back,  "Mammy,  I'll  be  back 
in  a  minute.  I'm  going  up  to  see  to 
Danny."  She  tiptoed  lightly  up  the  wind 
ing  staircase. 

"Who  is  Danny?"  asked  Alex  Willfield 
of  Mammy. 

"He  Mis'  Estuh's  boy.  Fo'  yeahs  ole 
an'  ez  cute  ez  he  kin  be.  Right  peart 
'cep  w'en  he  sick.  An'  he  sick  rite  now. 
Mis'  Esthuh  de  sistuh  uv  Mary  Ellen,  an' 
she  down  now  wid  de  niggers  killing  de 
shoats  whut  am  hyardly  shoats  at  all.  But 
den,  Ah  sho'  be  mighty  glad  fo'  tu  git  a 
tase'  uv  dem  chittlins.  Heah  you  is,  suh, 
jis'  set  an'  enjoy  yo'sef." 

As  he  ate,  Mammy  puttered  around  the 
kitchen,  still  wary  of  leaving  him  alone, 
for  all  that  he  was  so  evidently  a  gentle- 
man. 

When  he  had  finished,  Mary  Ellen  came 
down,  and  Mammy  went  to  wash  the 
dishes  under  the  pump  in  the  back  yard. 

"Did  you  enjoy  your  meal?"  she  ask- 
ed. 

"Very  much,  thank  you,  ma'am.  I  was 
wondering,"  he  began,  "if  I  might  not  be 
able  to  help  you  out  around  here  for  a 
while.  I  haven't  anywhere  to  go  and  it 
looks  to  me  like  you  all  could  use  a  man. 
I  can  sleep  in  the  overseer's  house,  if  it's 
standing." 

"It  would  be  a  blessing,  indeed,  but  the 
cottage  was  torn  up  last  winter  for  fire- 
wood. I  knew  we  would  need  it  sometime, 
but  the  furniture  was  gone,  and  we  were 
so  cold — " 

"Never  you  worry,  Miss  Mary  Ellen. 
I'll  find  some  way — that  is,  if  you  really 
want  me." 

She  smiled  her  answer,  for  his  words  of 


assurance  had  brought  a  warmth  to  her 
heart,  a  warmth  that  persisted  in  spite  of 
the  bare  walls  and  stripped  rooms  of  the 
old  house. 

Alex  Willfield  made  his  home  in  the 
abandoned  spinning-house,  for  the  spin- 
ning-wheels and  paraphernalia  had  been 
put  in  the  drawing-room.  The  drawing- 
room  was  the  only  room  downstairs  that 
the  family  used  except  the  kitchen,  as  it 
contained  the  only  rug,  the  best  chairs, 
and  seemed  the  place  in  which  to  gather 
from  old. 

When  Danny  did  not  recover,  a  cot  was 
put  there  for  him,  and  on  chilly  autumn 
evenings,  the  family  gathered  to  tell  stor- 
ies to  the  whirring  of  the  spinning-wheel, 
as  Esther's  busy  hands  flew  swiftly  back 
and  forth. 

Mary  Ellen  loved  to  sit  and  watch  the 
firelight  play  on  the  calm  features  of  her 
sister,  and  was  pleased  to  see  Alex  do  so, 
too.  Those  features  seemed  so  placid  as 
to  be  sublime,  in  a  world  where  everyone 
carried  expressions  of  pain  and  worry. 
Esther  was  apparently  apart  from  the 
present,  aloof  and  safe  in  her  own  land  of 
dreams.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Mary 
Ellen  so  feared  for  her.  She  never  saw 
danger  until  it  was  upon  them.  Her  gen- 
erous and  selfless  nature  gave  itself  to  all 
who  needed,  and  she  saw  no  need  to  shirk 
duties  which  were  beyond  her  strength. 
Alex  marveled  at  this.  He  would  pause  in 
oiling  his  gun,  or  lighting  his  pipe  with  a 
browned  hand  and  gaze  at  her  for  a  long 
time,  forgetful  of  his  occupation  until,  be- 
coming aware  of  his  eyes,  Esther  would 
look  up  and  smile.  Then  his  eyes  would 
travel  to  Mary  Ellen,  so  like  her  sister 
and  yet  so  vastly  different. 

Always  the  picture  of  a  firm,  quiet  girl 
rose  up  before  Mary  Ellen,  bringing  quick 
tears  to  her  eyes.  What  if  anything  should 
ever  happen  to  Esther? 

Once  Alex  caught  her  in  a  moment  of 
reverie,  when  Esther  was  topmost  in  her 
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mind,  and  she  stiffened  with  horror  lest 
he  should  read  her  thoughts.  It  was  at 
suppertime,  and  when  she  went  out  on  the 
porch  afterwards  to  be  alone,  he  followed 
her. 

The  moon  was  cradled  in  misty  gray 
clouds,  and  a  wet,  cold  wind  came  up  from 
the  river.  The  splashing  of  water  against 
the  rocks  was  clear  and  sharp,  and  the 
willows  swung  their  arms  back  and  forth 
as  if  rocking  the  world  to  sleep.  The  crick- 
ets down  in  the  bayou  were  raising  a  loud 
call. 

"What  is  bothering  you,  Mary  Ellen?" 
he  asked. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

He  was  standing  behind  her  and  the 
wind  blew  the  smoke  from  his  pipe  out 
into  the  air,  sweeping  it  along,  "Yes,  you 
do." 

"Oh,  I  rely  so  much  on  Esther,  and  she 
seems  so  ethereal.  It's  hard  to  say  what  I 
mean.  In  the  old  days  no  one  could  help 
but  love  her,  and  Dan  was  so  suited  to 
her — Dan  was  her  husband.  They  were 
the  finest  pair  anywhere  around  here,  and 
I  was  so  proud  of  her — but  then  Dan  went 
away  to  war,  and  didn't  come  back  until 
three  years  later.  All  that  time  she  was  so 
brave  and  good  to  us  in  our  fear  of  father 
— he  wasn't  young,  you  see,  and  our 
brother  Jimmy  was  such  a  boy.  They 
never  came  back.  When  Mother  pined 
away  for  father,  Esther  stayed  right  with 
her  all  the  time,  until  she  died.  But 
Mother  didn't  die;  it  was  too  quiet  and 
natural.  Death  is  a  word  full  of  violence. 
Say  she  stopped  living.  Dan  came  back 
for  a  short  furlough,  and  went  away 
again.  A  month  later  he  was  killed.  Just 
think!  The  war  didn't  last  two  more 
years,  although  they  were  the  worst  of 
all,  and  if  he  had  lived  what  a  wonderful 
place  this  would  be  then!  And  poor, 
fatherless  Danny!  There  was  another 
Danny  once,  a  boy  just  like  his  father. 
He  was  five  when  he  died,  a  few  months 


before  Danny  was  born.  And  the  way  she 
buried  him!  All  the  deaths,  births,  and 
troubles  she  handled  so  easily.  I  would 
never  be  able  to  do  that.  People  said  she 
didn't  care,  but  I  knew. 

"All  through  that  nightmare  campaign 
of  the  Federals  against  Vicksburg,  Danny 
cowering,  the  slaves  running  away,  the 
sky  those  lurid  shades  of  red  and  orange, 
the  rumble  of  guns  and  cannon  and  the 
Yankees  all  over!  To  us  the  river  was 
like  a  great  stream  of  blood,  and  horrible 
evidences  of  the  battle  were  all  around. 
Willow  Hill  was  not  pretty  then.  We  had 
to  doctor  the  Yankees  under  the  menac- 
ing cannon  of  the  enemy  ships!  The  fields 
were  seas  of  mud  where  many  feet  had 
cut  them  up.  The  willows  were  skinny 
and  their  branches  were  mauled.  There 
was  no  grass  on  the  lawn,  and  the  hogs 
went  wild  from  staying  in  the  bayou  so 
long.  They  took  everything  we  did  not 
hide,  except  a  heifer,  a  brood  of  biddies,  a 
rooster,  a  couple  of  goslings  and  a  little 
bit  to  eat — merely  what  they  didn't  want 
— And  Esther  was  superb!  You  cannot 
imagine — " 

It  was  quiet  for  a  while,  and  she  noticed 
that  the  wind  had  risen  to  a  wail  and  that 
she  was  bitterly  cold.  Finally  he  spoke, 
"I  think  you  must  be  the  most  wonderful 
person  in  the  world." 

Winter  set  in  in  earnest,  then,  and  it 
was  bitingly  cold.  It  was  a  time  to  repair 
the  house,  the  chicken-coops  and  the 
barns,  the  hog-pen  and  the  fences,  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  was  too  feverishly  busy. 
Ink,  Miles,  Mose,  and  George  Jefferson 
applied  themselves  to  these  jobs,  but  it 
was  often  so  cold  that  Esther  refused  to 
let  them  go  out.  Prady.  Eliza,  Mammy, 
and  Martha  made  an  efficient  team  in  the 
house,  so  the  family  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  but  sew.  Alex,  however,  went  out  to 
supervise  the  work,  lending  a  valuable 
helping  hand  whenever  it  was  needed. 
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Danny  moped  listlessly  around  the 
house,  pale  and  sickly.  He  caused  them 
all  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  but  Prady  often 
succeeded  in  getting  him  interested  in 
games  with  her,  such  as  hide-and-seek,  or 
helping  her  cook.  She  taught  him  many 
things,  for  he  was  such  a  bright  child, 
and  astonishingly  pretty,  with  his  fair 
curls  and  a  plump  fatness  that  made  him 
look  like  a  diminutive  cherub.  Esther 
dogged  his  tracks  in  a  pathetic  motherly 
apprehension  of  disaster.  So  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  February  that  she  was  taken 
with  the  same  mysterious  illness.  Mary 
Ellen  knew  that  the  foolish  worry  she  had 
always  felt  was  real  now,  and  she  became 
frantic,  refusing  to  leave  the  bedside  all 
through  the  weary  nights  and  plodding 
days,  the  shutters  closed  tightly,  the  fire 
going  merrily,  throwing  flickering  shadows 
on  the  wall,  the  covers  piled  high  on  the 
bed  and  under  them  Esther  daily  grow- 
ing thinner,  paler,  twisting  and  turning, 
mumbling  feverish  words  in  her  delirium. 

Everyday  Alex  came  in  to  see  her,  and 
after  a  week  had  passed,  standing  silent 
and  bowed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  he  shook 
his  head.  Looking  at  the  crumpled  figure 
in  the  chair,  hair  stringing,  skirts  piled 
around  her  in  disorder,  his  heart  went  out 
to  her.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down  and 
there  was  a  look  of  resignation  about  the 
way  her  young  shoulders  sagged. 

"She  is  better  off  away  from  all  this 
monotony  and  strife." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  strained  face  re- 
laxed for  the  first  time  in  days,  and  a 
sigh  escaped  the  colorless  lips. 

Danny  was  sobbing  wildly  as  Alex,  in 
improvised  black,  carried  Esther  down,  a 
limp  form  swathed  in  white,  and  out  to 
the  family  cemetery.  The  weather  was 
freezing,  but  the  house  had  been  kept 
warm.  Mary  Ellen's  face  was  streaked 
with  tears,  and  out  in  the  yard  the  negroes 
were  wailing  in  a  maddeningly  high,  shrill 
cry. 


It  seemed  to  Mary  Ellen  that  Alex  was 
exceedingly  tall,  more  so  than  he  had  ever 
seemed  before,  and  that  his  face  wore  a 
calmer  expression  than  formerly,  especial- 
ly in  contrast  to  her  own. 

Coming  back  from  the  grave,  with  the 
sound  of  the  clods  of  earth  falling  dully 
on  the  rough,  homemade  coffin,  and  Ink 
sniffling  loudly  as  he  swung  the  shovel, 
Alex  put  his  arm  protectingly  about  her 
shoulders. 

"There's  nothing  I  can  say  that  won't 
be  futile,  so  I  shall  just  say  nothing  at 
all." 

"You've  done  so  much  already  for  us 
that  I'll  never  be  able  to  thank  you,  or 
repay  you  enough.  The  only  worry  I 
have  is  Danny.  He  needs  a  father  to  take 
care  of  him,  and  a  real  mother." 

"Where  is  Danny?" 

They  had  not  thought  of  him  all  morn- 
ing, and  they  both  felt  panic  take  hold. 
Shaking  Alex's  arm  loose,  Mary  Ellen  be- 
gan to  run,  the  shawl  falling  from  around 
her  shoulders,  Alex  came  up  beside  and 
quicky  outran  her,  and  when  she  turned 
the  last  curve  of  the  drive,  he  disappeared 
into  the  depths  of  the  house. 

When  she  got  at  last  to  the  hall,  he  was 
carrying  Danny  downstairs  as  he  had  car- 
ried his  mother  an  hour  ago,  and  Mary 
Ellen's  heart  stopped  its  racing  for  a 
moment.  But  Danny  was  clinging  to  Alex, 
his  small  breast  heaving  and  his  plump 
arms  making  futile  efforts  to  reach  around 
the  large  body.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  she 
rushed  toward  them,  but  he  motioned  her 
away,  and  went  into  the  drawing-room 
closing  the  doors  behind  them.  Mary  Ellen 
sat  down  on  the  bottom  step  and  leaned 
her  head  against  the  newel  post.  Esther! 
She  had  died  in  just  the  way  her  mother 
before  her  had  done,  so  quietly  that  it  was 
not  perceptible  when  she  stopped  living. 
A  cold  chill  emanated  from  the  body  in 
the  still  grave,  and  all  that  had  been 
Esther  was  gone.    She  looked  up  at  the 
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wall  above  the  long  reception  table,  at  the 
portrait  there  of  the  sad-faced  girl  and  a 
rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed  boy,  that  had 
been  laid  in  the  grave  so  many  years  be- 
fore his  mother.  For  the  dozenth  time  she 
felt  the  tears  well  up  from  her  lashes,  and 
knew  the  pitiful  abandon  of  Danny's  sobs 
was  echoing  her  own  feeling  too  plainly. 
She  was  no  longer  a  child,  though,  and 
must  not  let  the  negroes  see  her  tears. 
Rising,  she  lifted  the  hem  of  her  heavy 
skirt  and  wiped  her  eyes.  Peering  from  the 
little  panes  of  glass  beside  the  door,  she 
saw  a  troop  of  dark  people  moving  slowly 
up  the  road.  They  were  coming  to  dis- 
rupt her  brief  peace,  and  their  sobs  would 
be  as  senseless  and  unbearable  as  Danny's, 
but  she  must  not  be  impatient  with  them. 
She  would  be  all  alone,  now,  except  for 
Alex. 

But  this  brought  her  up  with  a  start. 
Alex  would  have  to  go,  for  the  plantation 
had  no  other  inhabitant  now  except  for 
herself.  He  would  have  to  go!  She  did  not 
know  how  she  would  get  along  with  the 
double  loss,  for  she  had  come  to  rely  on 
Alex  more  than  anyone  else. 

When  Danny's  sobs  at  last  died  down, 
and  a  soft  hic-coughing  began,  Alex  came 
out,  holding  the  boy  still  in  his  arms. 

She  rushed  to  him,  and  took  Danny. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do,"  she  cried. 
"Where  are  you  going?" 

The  negroes  came  shuffling  in,  but 
thoughts  of  what  she  had  meant  to  say  to 
them  fled  from  Mary  Ellen's  mind,  and 
with  reproachful  glances  they  went  on 
back  to  the  kitchens. 

He  sat  on  a  chair,  and  tilted  it  against 
the  wall.  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  leave. 
But  I'll  hate  to,  and  in  a  way  I  won't.  You 
see,  I  got  sort  of  a  roaming  bug  when  I 
left  home,  and  it  cramps  my  style  to  stay 
in  one  place  too  long.  I've  liked  it  here, 
though,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  you.  But 
that  won't  hinder  me.  I'll  have  to  go,  any- 
way, and  when  I  get  wealthy  again  I  will 


come  back  and  marry  you,  Mary  Ellen." 

He  smiled  a  wintry  smile,  and  knew 
that  he  had  failed  miserably  to  seem  non- 
chalant. 

"Oh,  what's  the  use!  Let  me  take  a 
memory  of  you,  and  I'll  ask  no  more.  I 
won't  even  come  back  to  hinder  you." 

She  sat  down  on  the  steps  again,  her 
heart  racing  and  her  knees  weak.  It  was 
strange  to  her  that  she  should  want  to  sit 
on  the  steps,  but  they  gave  her  a  feeling 
of  comfort,  and  Danny  was  heavy  in  her 
arms.   She  sat  up  with  sudden  force. 

"Please  don't  stay  away,  Alex.  I  want 
you  to  come  back." 

"Do  you  really  mean  that?"  At  the 
look  she  turned  on  him,  he  explained,  "I 
have  always  felt  toward  you  as  toward  no 
one  else  in  my  life.  I  knew  you  didn't 
know  it,  that  you  were  too  wrapped  up 
in  Esther  to  see  that  you  had  more  sense, 
more  beauty,  more  winning  virtues  than 
she.  But  Esther  was  the  one  that  needed 
a  husband,  someone  to  take  care  of  Dan- 
ny, and  this  place,  and  to  take  her  to 
Whitehead,  where  she  could  find  a  haven 
all  of  her  own. 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  know  and  was  so 
afraid  you  would  realize — would  put  two 
and  two  together." 

"But  you  never  gave  me  any — " 

"No?  The  first  time  I  saw  you,  breath- 
less and  confused,  so  young  and  lovely  in 
this  saddened  house,  the  wind  blowing 
your  hair,  your  face  framed  against  the 
bleak  bareness  of  this  hall,  I  knew  I  loved 
you.  Your  eyes  so  wide  and  brown,  your 
hair  getting  in  your  eyes,  your  lips  slight- 
ly parted.  And  the  way  you  smiled  at  me 
in  the  kitchen,  the  firelight  on  your  face 
when  we  sat  in  the  drawing  room,  the  way 
in  which  you  attribute  to  Esther  the 
qualities  you  and  only  you  possess — well, 
that's  all.  I  won't  marry  you  now,  beggar 
that  I  am,  and  make  you  work  all  your 
life  here  in  this  monotony — " 

"But  I  like  it.    It  gives  me  something 
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to  think  about,  it  makes  me  happy  to  ac- 
complish things,  and  I  won't  ever  leave 
Willow  Hill." 

"That  is  like  you.  I  can't  stand  it, 
however,  I'm  used  to  action  and  excite- 
ment and  not  until  I've  got  my  dose  of 
these  Yankees,  can  I  do  without  it." 

And  Mary  Ellen  knew  that  she  had 
wanted  him  all  along,  and  had  lost  him, 
that  he  would  not  marry  her  because  he 
did  not  want  to  enslave  her,  and  at  the 
thought  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

"Don't  cry.    I'll  come  back." 

Standing  on  the  porch  at  sunset,  Mary 
Ellen  gazed  off  across  the  burnt  umber 
fields,  the  fences  now  neat  and  strong, 
marking  off  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
The  willows  blew  back  and  forth,  the 
branches  of  one  sweeping  the  path  lead- 
ing out  to  the  drive — a  neat  path,  like  the 
neat  fences,  with  clipped  lawns  spreading 
green  wings  on  either  side  of  it.    It  was 


peaceful  with  the  lush  peace  of  spring, 
beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  a  purple  sun- 
set, tipping  the  windows  of  the  old  house 
with  gold. 

Down  the  path  rode  a  man,  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  who  had  come  in  rags 
and  on  foot.  At  the  curve  in  the  road  he 
turned  and  waved,  and  Mary  Ellen  knew 
that  she  had  seen  the  last  of  him. 

For  all  his  promises,  he  would  not  re- 
member Willow  Hill,  would  never  return, 
for  he  would  rebuild  Whitehead,  get  a 
wealthy  wife,  with  wit  and  beauty  com- 
bined, and  he  would  never  again  be  bored. 

She  leaned  her  head  against  a  column, 
and  suddenly  felt  at  ease,  for  this  was 
real,  this  was  her  own  Willow  Hill. 

"You're  all  I've  got,"  she  whispered. 
But  a  small  hand  clasped  hers  tightly, 
and  a  small  voice  said,  "See." 

"Danny,"  she  said,  with  wonder  in  her 
voice,  "My  Danny." 
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This  is  our  Penman,  from  the  hands 
of  those  that  came  before  us,  from  Kitty 
Johnson  and  Dick  Roelofs,  and  all  the 
others,  whose  trust  we  must  justify.  As 
they  believed,  let  us  believe  in  that  sin- 
cerity of  thought  threading  through  our 
diligence,  our  laughter,  our  accomplish- 
ment. Let  these  be  the  echoes  of  our 
secrets,  the  traces  of  our  beauty,  the 
triumphs  of  depths  which,  for  our  fear, 
are  scorned. 

This  is  our  voice,  as  it  may  rise  or  be 
still.  This  is  our  time,  as  it  may  grow  or 
be  lost. 

— Mary  Jane 
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When    the    Leaves    Turn 
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illustration,  done  by 
Marguerite  Huff. 
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The  heavens  were  opening  above  the  hunting  country. 
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Barbara  Marx 


CHANTILLY  FOXHUNT 

.  .  .  AND  THE  RAINS  FELL  .  .  . 


THE  LEAVES  hang  shriveled  and 
brown  from  the  boughs.  They  rattle 
as  the  wind  tousles  them  and  drift  in  lazy 
spirals  to  the  ground.  A  few  birds  flutter 
in  the  brush;  a  buzzard  sweeps  in  slow 
circles,  his  wings  cutting  the  grey  sky 
above  the  woods. 

A  fox  slides  furtively  from  the  tangle 
of  briars.  He  hesitates,  his  body  alert 
and  as  tense  as  the  wire  on  a  violin.  His 
nostrils  quiver  as  he  tests  the  wind;  the 
wind  blows  the  long  dark-tipped  hair 
sideways,  exposing  the  softer  grey  under- 
neath. The  fox  stiffens  as  the  grunting 
toot  of  a  hunting  horn  and  the  eager  cries 
of  hounds  come  faintly  to  him.  He  whirls, 
lips  drawn  from  his  teeth,  his  ears  cocked 
cat-like  for  each  sound.  Then  he  fades  in- 
to a  thicket. 

For  a  moment  everything  is  still,  the 
woods  wait  in  hushed  expectancy;  the 
leaves  shiver.  The  pack  draws  nearer, 
and  the  hounds  give  tongue  musically, 
singing  the  song  of  the  trail.  Patches  of 
white  and  brown  weave  through  the  trees, 
and  behind  them  the  leaves  crackle,  twigs 
snap,  riders  swear  as  they  duck  grape- 
vines and  branches  in  the  mad  pursuit. 

The  hounds  lope  into  the  clearing,  their 
thin  bodies  quivering  as  they  drink  in  the 
scent  of  their  quarry.  "Hup!  On  White 
Gal!  Hi,  Blaze!"  calls  the  huntsman  as 
he  urges  on  the  leaders  of  the  pack. 

A  fence  looms  ahead,  the  brush  and 
poles  thinly  disguising  the  treacherous 
barbed-wire  which  lies  beneath.  The 
sweating  horses  take  the  jump  cautiously, 


one  at  a  time.  The  muddy  takeoff,  hid- 
den by  the  leaves,  is  churned  into  a  sticky 
mass  and  after  the  first  few  have  jumped, 
the  following  horses  sink  into  the  red  clay 
up  to  their  knees.  A  trim  black,  who 
takes  off  far  back  to  avoid  the  mud,  leaps 
desperately  but  catches  one  hind  leg  on 
the  wire  and  turns  over  in  a  somersault 
on  top  of  his  owner.  The  horse  plunges 
to  his  feet  and  stands  trembling  while 
some  men  run  to  the  rider's  assistance. 
The  rider  staggers  to  his  feet,  a  dazed  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes. 

"Just  knocked  the  wind  out  of  me,"  he 
says  ruefully.  "I  was  lucky."  He  glances 
at  the  blood  running  from  his  horse's 
slashed  hock.  "We  can  go  on,"  he  laughs, 
patting  his  horse's  muddy  shoulder. 

The  black  limps  a  little  as  the  hunters 
ride  on  at  a  gallop,  but  he  strains  at  the 
bit  and  runs  with  the  rest.  The  clear 
music  of  the  hounds  lures  the  riders  into  a 
faster  pace.  The  horses  leap  the  barriers 
heavily,  their  nostrils  round  as  they  suck 
in  the  air.  The  mud  is  splashed  up  on  the 
bits,  and  on  the  boots  of  the  hunters.  The 
horses  steam  as  the  riders,  faces  flushed, 
shout  encouragement  to  the  hounds. 

Ahead,  the  fox  glides  from  thicket  to 
bush.  His  brush  is  stained  with  the  red 
clay,  his  sides  are  heaving.  The  dogs  are 
too  close  on  him  for  tricks,  he  must  de- 
pend on  speed  and  luck. 

The  hounds  follow  relentlessly  with 
shrill  yelps,  tongues  lolling.  Their  amber 
eyes  blaze,  the  briars  catch  at  their  long 
ears.    The  wind  flutters  the  leaves  over 
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which  the  fox  has  passed  and  blows  them 
in  fitful  gusts.  The  hounds  whine  as  the 
wind  confuses  the  trail.  They  circle,  their 
noses  seeking  the  scent.  The  huntsman 
gestures  to  the  dogs  with  a  gloved  hand. 

"Hi!  Over  there!"  he  shouts  in  tri- 
umph, as  his  keen  eyes  see  a  shadow  fade 
into  the  brush  near  the  top  of  the  hill. 
The  hounds  cry  eagerly,  their  voices  like 
those  of  women,  as  they  tear  after  the 
fox. 

The  sullen  grey  heavens  open  up.  They 
weep  while  they  watch  the  drama  below. 
As  the  rain  pulses  over  the  woods,  the 
leaves  laugh  dryly.  A  rider  curses  at  fate. 
"We'll  have  to  ride  hard  if  we're  to  catch 
that  fox  now,"  shouts  another. 

The  hounds  splash  through  a  brook  and 
race  up  the  hill,  exulting  as  they  give 
tongue.  The  Master's  chestnut  mare 
takes  the  brook  in  a  flying  leap,  slips  on 
the  other  side,  and  goes  down  on  her 
knees  in  a  jumble  of  tangled  legs.  But  in 
a  moment  she  is  up  again;  the  Master 
soothes  her  and  they  canter  on.  The 
hunters  labor  up  the  slope,  twisting  be- 
tween the  trees,  the  riders  hot  with  the 
lust  to  kill,  the  horses  snorting  and  the 
whites  of  their  eyes  flashing.  The  joy  of 
the  chase  sweeps  them  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey. 

The  rain  falls  heavily  now,  making 
little  fountains  on  the  surface  of  the 
churned-up  muddy  brook.  It  falls  on  the 
parched  tongue  of  the  fox  who  struggles 
on  in  exhaustion.  It  beats  on  the  faces  of 
the  hunters  and  washes  the  clay  from  the 
tails  of  the  horses.  The  water  fills  the 
deep  holes  that  the  hooves  of  the  horses 
have  torn  in  the  earth.   The  leaves  sway 


back  and  forth  as  the  rain  drips  from 
them.  The  tears  of  the  sky  make  faint 
the  trail  of  the  fox. 

The  hounds  cast  about  uncertainly. 
The  huntsman  hesitates.  "It's  up  to  you," 
he  shouts,  "shall  we  go  back  or  keep  on?" 

"Lead  on,  McDuff!"  replies  one  of  the 
riders  with  a  laugh. 

The  rain  taps  mockingly  on  the  hunters 
and  reassuringly  on  the  hunted,  as  the 
dogs  try  to  follow  the  fading  trail.  The 
horses  blow  the  steam  from  their  crimson 
nostrils  as  they  struggle  through  the  mire. 
The  water  trickles  down  their  sweaty 
necks.  They  leap  awkwardly  over  the 
jumps,  their  tails  tucked  tight  against 
their  rumps.  Ahead  the  fox  flounders  on, 
limping.  He  whimpers  as  a  thorn  sinks 
deeper  into  the  pad  of  his  foot. 

The  shivering  dogs  circle  in  an  attempt 
to  find  the  scent.  The  huntsman  turns  to 
the  riders  as  the  hounds  drift  back  in  dis- 
couragement. "It's  no  use  to  go  on,"  he 
says.  "The  dogs  can't  trail  in  this  rain." 
As  the  intoxication  of  the  pursuit  wears 
off,  the  horses  move  wearily;  the  cold  rain 
numbs  the  trembling  bones  of  the  hunters 
as  they  turn  toward  home. 

A  half  mile  away,  the  fox  crouches  in 
the  damp  leaves  under  a  tangle  of  honey- 
suckle. Body  matted  with  mud,  he  licks 
his  paw,  and  the  glazed  look  fades  from 
his  eyes. 

The  rain  comes  down  in  a  steady 
cadence,  playing  a  tune  on  the  leaves. 
The  wind  blows  with  the  breath  of  a 
laughing  child,  and  the  leaves  float  slow- 
ly to  the  ground.  They  cover  the  torn 
holes  and  the  wounds  of  the  earth.  They 
hide  the  red,  bleeding  clay  of  Chantilly. 
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Jane  E.  Schultz 

REASSURANCE 


Long  since,  the  Trumpeter  proclaimed  it  spring. 
And  now,  the  last,  pale  petal  has  been  blown 
From  off  the  orchard  tree,  where,  lingering 
For  comradeship,  I  find  myself  alone. 

So  sit  me  down,  with  sunlight  filtering  through 
The  foliaged  green,  and  cloud-decked  sky  above, 
To  dream  awhile,  and  may,  perchance,  renew 
My  wavering  faith  in  God,  and  man.  and  love. 

A  lone  bob-white  afar,  calls  to  his  mate — 
A  whistle  I  have  heard,  oft'times  before; 
So  think  me,  now,  he  is  content  to  wait, 
Though  his  brown  bird  may  answer  him  no  more. 

A  nearby  field,  fresh  turned  with  furrow  lies. 
The  farmer,  resting,  shines  his  plow  of  steel; 
A  bright-faced  child  is  chasing  butterflies 
And  I'm  convinced  that  God  and  men  are  real. 

"But  what  of  love?"  I  muse.  "I  have  a  fear 
That  earthly  beauty  wears  a  mourning  veil." 
Then,  in  the  distance,  faint  but  silvery  clear, 
I  hear  the  answer  of  the  mating  quail. 


Dona  Frantz 

MY  FORTUNE 
LINES 

'Tis  night; 
In  the  prism  of  A  bit  of  moon 

December's  snowflake,  Shines  through  a  tree — 

Lies  a  preview  of  A  bit  is  all  there  is, 

April's  rainbow.  For  me. 
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THE  FIELD 


WHAT  OF  HIS  PRAYING? 


"O 


UR 

heaven 


FATHER, 


Who     art     in         "Thy  will  be  done.  . 


These  are  the  words  he  said,  this 
soldier  of  an  army.  These  are  the  words 
he  said,  half  to  himself,  half  to  the  forest 
around  him.  They  were  words  of  fear  and 
misery;  words  that  told  so  much  of  the 
anxiety  and  sorrow  a  soldier  can  feel  in 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  war. 

"Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  .  ." 

This  man,  this  human  being  who  was 
no  more  than  a  multi-digit  serial  number 
to  his  General,  was  afraid.  In  two  ways 
he  was  hopelessly  and  doubtlessly  lost. 
First,  he  was  lost  in  his  mind.  He  had 
seen  the  maimed  and  the  dying.  He  had 
seen  horror  and  destruction,  the  like  of 
which  his  youthful  brain  could  not  com- 
prehend. Then,  he  was  lost  from  his 
patrol — lost  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy's 
territory,  miles  into  the  wrong  side  of  no 
man's  land. 

"Thy  Kingdom  come.  .  ." 

He  did  not  know  when  he  became  sepa- 
rated from  his  patrol,  this  soldier  of  an 
army;  he  did  know  that  he  was  scared 
and  that  he  wished  he  had  never  heard  of 
war,  or  of  the  makers  of  wars.  He  re- 
membered how,  when  he  was  small,  he 
had  wanted  to  be  a  soldier.  A  sudden  im- 
pulse to  laugh  became  stifled  by  the  sharp, 
cold  fear  in  his  heart — fear  of  war,  fear 
of  the  forest,  and  above  all,  fear  of  the 
field  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 


Yes,  most  of  all  he  was  afraid  of  the 
field — the  field  which  he  now  looked  a- 
cross — the  field  which  was  beautiful 
with  a  waist-high  grass  that  rippled  in 
the  morning  breeze. 

In  such  a  field  as  this  he  would  have 
chosen  to  hunt  rabbits,  were  he  still  a  boy. 
Although  young  in  years,  he  was  old  in 
experience,  and  no  longer  youthful. 

Now  this  field  frightened  him.  Where 
it  could  offer  cover  to  rabbits,  it  could  al- 
so offer  cover  to  other  animals  who  could 
hunt  as  well  as  be  hunted. 

"On  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  ." 
He  said  these  words,  this  soldier,  as  he 
rose  from  the  frosted  ground  and  stood 
beside  a  tree.  The  sun's  rays  in  the  cold 
air  were  a  blessing  to  his  chilled  being. 
He  shunned  all  caution.  The  sun  was 
warm,  he  was  cold.  War  was  a  forgot- 
ten nightmare. 

The  scream  of  a  rifle  bullet  and  the 
sharp  "whack"  as  it  imbedded  itself  in  the 
tree  brought  back  this  bad  dream.  The 
soldier,  so  young  in  years,  threw  himself 
back  onto  the  frozen  earth.  Like  a  small 
baby,  he  wrapped  his  arms  about  his 
head.  He  did  not  want  to  die. 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  .  ." 

Still  he  spoke  these  words.  They  ex- 
pressed so  clearly  his  feelings. 
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"And  forgive  us  our  trespasses.  .  ." 

Slowly  he  raised  his  eyes.  The  brown, 
dead  grass  of  the  field  showed  no  incli- 
nation to  yield  its  secret.  At  least  the 
rabbits  had  moved. 

The  soldier  raised  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder.  There  was  another  shot,  and 
still  another.  The  bullets  whacked  into 
neighboring  trees.  They  screamed  caution 
to  him  as  they  passed  closely  overhead. 

The  firing  continued.  He  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  sharp  lead  pellets 
were  ricocheting  from  tree  to  tree.  He 
had  never  realized  that  a  bullet  would 
ricochet  from  a  tree. 

"As  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  a- 
gainst  us.  .  ." 

Again  he  scanned  the  field.  He  could 
see  nothing.  The  grass  still  swayed  in  the 
breeze,  and  nothing  disturbed  it. 

"Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver us  from  evil.  .  ." 

He  realized,  suddenly,  that  he  could 
not  fight  it  out.  The  shots  were  increasing 
in  number.  The  forest  echoed  the  impacts 
of  the  30-calibers.  To  fight  would  result 
in  death.  The  soldier  did  not  want  to  die. 

As  yet  they  could  not  hope  to  hit  him. 
The  little  hollow  in  which  he  lay,  pro- 
tected him  temporarily.  But  soon  they 
would  begin  to  surround  him,  and  he  must 
have  escaped  by  then. 

"For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom.  .  ." 

He  began  to  survey  his  surroundings. 
There  was  no  retreat  except  to  the  rear. 
He  was  near  the  top  of  a  small  rise  of 
ground.  The  highest  point  was  no  more 
than  twenty  feet  behind  him.  If  he  were 
careful,  he  might  reach  that  point.  Once 
over  it,  he  would  be  safe  from  the  enemy's 
fire.    Of  course,  in  order  to  escape,  he 


must  leave  his  sheltering  hollow.  He 
would  have  to  leave  it  sooner  or  later 
though,  or  it  would  be  his  grave. 

"The  power  and  the  glory.  .  ." 

He  grasped  his  rifle  to  his  side,  twist- 
ing until  he  faced  the  rise.  Then,  ever  so 
slowly,  he  began  to  push  himself  along  on 
his  stomach. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  hollow, 
bullets  began  to  slap  the  earth  beside  him. 
Fifteen  feet  to  go. 

The  firing  was  heavy  now.  The  soldier 
was  tempted  to  jump  up  and  run,  yet  he 
remained  flat. 

The  distance  decreased,  little  by  little. 
Bullets  sang  around  his  head,  his  body, 
his  soul.  Only  five  feet  to  go. 

Suddenly,  he  became  conscious  of  the 
nasal  roar  of  an  automatic  rifle.  More 
clumps  of  earth  were  torn  from  the  ground 
beside  him.  Then  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  in  the  back  with  a  heavy 
hammer.  His  face  grimaced  with  pain. 
He  crawled  no  more  toward  the  rise. 

And  in  the  field,  the  members  of  the 
soldier's  patrol  silently  smiled  at  each 
other.  They  had  been  discovered  by  a 
lone,  enemy  stray,  but  he  would  never  re- 
port what  he  had  seen.  They  were  now 
safe,  and  could  return  to  their  lines.  It 
had  been  a  good  patrol.  Only  one  man 
missing. 

Now  they  marched,  single-file  out  of 
the  field.  They  marched  toward  the 
forest,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
"enemy."  Not  one  backward  glance  did 
they  offer  to  this  soldier  of  an  army.  Not 
one  saddened  thought  did  they  relinquish 
to  this  man,  so  young  in  years,  whose  dy- 
ing words  had  been: 

"Forever  and  ever,  Amen." 
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Joan  Felix 


RHUS  TOXICODENDRON 

THE  PRIZE  STORY  OF  THE  FIRST   ELOS  CONTEST 


CABIN  4  was  the  hottest  cabin  in 
Quannacut  Senior  Camp.  It  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  orchard  with  a  soli- 
tary crabapple  tree  timidly  stretching  a 
half-dead  branch  over  a  corner  of  the 
roof.  The  sun  beat  down  on  the  cabin  and 
slowly  baked  its  occupants. 

Perhaps  that  was  why  we  all  looked  so 
languid.  Patty  was  idly  turning  the  pages 
of  a  tattered  copy  of  "The  Bat  Man." 
Mary  Ann  and  I,  with  what  we  fondly  be- 
lieved was  ultra-sophistication,  were 
glancing  boredly  at  "True  Romances," 
while  Pinky,  who  had  no  inhibitions  what- 
soever, was  looking  over  our  shoulders 
goggle-eyed  and  obviously  delighted. 
Peggy  merely  lay  on  her  cot,  chewing  the 
inevitable  wad  of  gum. 

Stinky  was  the  sole  inmate  of  Cabin  4 
who  displayed  any  vigor  at  all.  She  was 
shrieking  hysterically  about  her  wonderful 
part  in  the  water  pageant.  It  seemed  we 
were  to  dramatize  "The  Ancient  Marin- 
er," and  she  was  to  be  one  of  the  "slimy 
things."  This  startling  statement  did  not 
arouse  us  from  our  lethargy,  however,  but 
she  continued  talking  to  her  highly  un- 
appreciative  audience.  She  was  standing 
on  her  trunk,  attempting  to  show  what  a 
slimy  swan  dive  would  look  like,  when 
Smitty  crashed  in. 

"Crashed"  is  the  word.  The  more  in- 
genious members  of  the  "League  of  Mur- 
dered Men"  (this  gruesome  title  we  had 
adopted  from  a  movie  serial  and  thought 
very  slick)  had  rigged  up  a  sort  of  sub- 
stitute doorbell.  The  metal  wastepaper 
basket  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.     If   the   visitor   kicked   the   screen 


door  hard  enough  upon  entering,  she 
would  knock  the  basket  down,  and  it 
would  roll  noisily  across  the  room.  It  was 
a  primitive  arrangement,  but  effective, 
for  we  all  looked  up  and  regarded  the 
newcomer  with  interest. 

"Wait'll  you  hear  this,"  said  Smitty. 
Stinky  paused  in  the  middle  of  her 
slimy  swan  dive  and  asked,  "Hm-m?" 

"Mother's  going  to  make  a  s-s-simply 
s-s-super  announcement  at  lunch!" 

"What  about?" 

"I  promised  that  I  wouldn't  tell." 

"For  corn's  sake!"  Peggy  exclaimed 
with  disgust,  "what's  the  use  of  having  the 
camp  director's  daughter  in  your  cabin  if 
she'll  never  tell  you  anything?" 

Smitty  chose  to  ignore  this  remark. 
"Honestly,  it's  w-w-wonderful." 

By  the  time  the  bell  rang  for  lunch,  our 
curiosity  was  so  thoroughly  aroused  that 
we  actually  ran  to  the  dining  hall.  An- 
nouncements were  made  only  after  all  the 
tables  were  cleared,  so  we  industriously 
set  to  work  to  finish  the  meal  as  soon  as 
possible.  After  hurriedly  gulping  down 
four  meager  helpings  apiece  of  spaghetti 
and  meatballs,  we  tackled  the  desserts.  It 
was  tapioca,  which  most  of  the  girls  didn't 
like,  so  Patty  and  Stinky  loyally  stowed 
awav  three  or  four  each. 

Having  disposed  of  this  light  repast,  we 
leaned  back  and  waited  expectantly.  We 
were  an  odd  looking  assortment,  ranging 
in  size  from  the  diminutive  to  the  lanky. 
It  was  our  first  year  at  Senior  Camp,  and 
so  we  quite  naturally  regarded  Junior 
Camp,  from  which  we  had  so  recently  de- 
parted, with  extreme  contempt. 
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Peggy  was  the  oldest,  almost  fifteen, 
and  looking  about  ten.  Her  wiry  little 
body  was  topped  with  a  head  of  the 
blondest  hair.  She  had  a  rasping  voice, 
more  like  a  Dead  End  Kid's  than  a  girl's, 
and  a  shrill  giggle  that  could  be  heard  for 
miles. 

Pinky  was  a  redhead,  of  course.  We 
were  both  the  same  height,  but  the  re- 
semblance ended  there.  Her  hair  is  of  the 
carrot-top  variety  while  mine  is  much 
darker.  People  were  constantly  mixing  us 
up.  This  I  protested,  but  secretly  enjoy- 
ed, as  Pinky  was  a  good  deal  thinner  than 
I. 

Stinky  and  Patty  were  genuine  tom- 
boys. Both  had  short  curly  hair,  tre- 
mendous appetites,  and  a  passion  for 
water  pistols.  They  used  to  squirt  us  with 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Smitty's  only  distinction  was  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  camp  director's  daughter. 
She  had  washed-out  looking  brown  hair 
and  a  plaintive  voice  with  traces  of  both 
a  lisp  and  a  stutter. 

Mary  Ann  was  different.  She  regarded 
all  forms  of  exercise  as  childish  and  oozed 
glamour  even  at  fourteen.  She  was  good- 
looking  then  and  is  little  short  of  spectac- 
ular now.  While  the  rest  of  us  looked 
slovenly  and  totally  unkempt  in  jeans 
and  plaid  shirts,  Mary  Ann  contrived  to 
look  like  the  pictures  in  the  fashion  maga- 
zines. Despite  her  sophistication  and  her 
almost  maternal  amusement  at  our  juve- 
nile idiosyncrasies,  she  was  fun  and  one  of 
us. 

Finally,  after  what  seemed  an  endless 
wait,  Miss  Irene  held  up  her  hand  for 
silence.   We  sat  with  bated  breath. 

"Girls,"  she  said,  and  then  paused  as  if 
sensing  the  glory  of  the  moment,  "I  have 
a  letter  from  the  director  of  Camp  Awost- 
ing.  He  says  that  the  boys  will  be  very 
happy  to  visit  us  on  August  IS." 

At  this  point,  a  shout  of  joy  rose  from 


the  throats  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
sex-starved  females,  ages  thirteen  to 
seventeen  inclusive.  Mary  Ann  forgot  her 
poise  and  bounced  up  and  down  in  her 
chair,  clapping  her  hands. 

Miss  Irene  again  held  up  her  hand  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  we  quieted  down,  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  giggle  from  some- 
one overly  hysterical. 

"Girls,"  she  continued,  "the  staff  has 
chosen  a  group  of  girls,  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen, to  act  as  hostesses.  The  rest  of  the 
camp  will  go  on  with  their  regular  activi- 
ties." 

She  went  on  to  read  the  names  of  the 
fortunate  few,  but  Cabin  4  didn't  listen. 
None  of  us  was  over  fourteen. 

After  we  were  dismissed,  we  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  cabin.  Once  there,  we 
stretched  out  on  cots  disconsolately,  al- 
though it  was  a  full  fifteen  minutes  until 
rest  hour  began.  I  stared  at  a  knothole  in 
the  ceiling. 

"At  least,"  said  Patty,  attempting  to 
be  cheerful,  "none  of  these  old  hags  that 
are  going  to  be  hostesses  is  going  on  the 
supper  ride  tomorow." 

This  bit  of  news  made  us  brighten  con- 
siderably. 

"Daphne  is,"  croaked  Peggy. 

Once  more  we  sank  into  despair. 
Gloom  permeated  the  atmosphere.  The 
knothole  over  my  bed  became  a  blur. 

"I've  got  it!"  yelled  Mary  Ann. 

We  sat  up  and  chorused:  "What?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "we  can  dress  up — 
you  know — curl  our  hair  and  everything." 

It  was  necessary  to  explain  this. 
Quannacut  girls  are  notorious  for  their 
straight,  stringy  hair.  We  think  it  makes 
us  look  rugged. 

"We'll  look  so  much  better  than  those 
old  hags  that  the  boys  won't  even  look  at 
them." 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  rummaging 
through    trunks   in    preparation    for    the 
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morrow.  The  imagination  used  in  de- 
veloping our  ensembles  was  surprising, 
considering  that  the  basic  costume  had  to 
be  shorts  with  a  blouse  or  sweater.  Mary 
Ann  and  I  developed  coiffures  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Charles  of  the  Ritz. 
Stinky  found  a  long  abandoned  lipstick 
and  Patty  searched  wildly  for  her  panty 
girdle.  She  would  never  wear  it,  even  at 
home,  but  now  it  was  all-important  to  her. 

These  extensive  preparations  were  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  supper  ride.  This 
was  a  great  event  in  spite  of  Daphne  the 
Hag's  presence.  After  a  long  glorious 
canter,  the  horses  were  turned  loose  to 
graze,  and  we  cooked  our  supper  over  an 
open  fire. 

We  all  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  stable  boy  so  as  to  "get  in  practice." 
Poor  Bob  looked  dazed.  We  thought  he 
was  smitten,  but  quite  possibly  he  was 
merely  bewildered. 

So  busy  were  we  that  no  one 
noticed  our  campfire  spreading  until  it 
began  licking  up  a  vine-like  affair  with 
three-pointed  leaves.  There  was  much 
running  about,  looking  for  water,  but  I, 


feeling  like  a  heroine,  rushed  into  the 
smoke  and  trampled  the  fire  out  vigorous- 
ly with  my  riding  boots. 

That  night,  we  carefully  laid  out  our 
costumes  on  our  trunks  and,  covered  with 
cold  cream  and  curlers,  crawled  into  bed. 
I  was  awake  for  some  time  after  taps. 
The  metal  curlers  dug  annoyingly  into  my 
scalp,  but  it  was  worth  it.  All  the  agony 
of  preparation  would  be  repaid  by  that 
one  triumphant  moment  when  I  would 
walk  by  the  hags  with  a  troupe  of  adoring 
Awostingites  trailing  in  my  wake. 

Shortly  before  reveille,  I  awoke  with  a 
horrible  feeling  that  something  was 
wrong.  Half-asleep,  I  lay  there  trying  to 
figure  out  what  ailed  me.  My  face  felt 
wooden  and  prickly.  I  couldn't  open  my 
eyes!  Reaching  up  gingerly,  I  pried 
them  open  with  my  fingers,  just  far 
enough  to  enable  me  to  see  the  red  and 
black  checked  blanket  at  the  foot  of  my 
bed.  It  was  true  then,  I  was  awake  and 
this  was  not  just  some  horrible  night- 
mare! Reveille  blew  and  the  occupants 
of  Cabin  4  stirred,  groaning. 

"Will  someone,"  I  feebly  addressed  my 
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THE  TREE 


The  tree  unfolds  and  leans 

Against  a  wall  of  wind, 

As  an  aged  man  who  is  past 

All  spoken  words  and  merely 

Waits  for  night. 

A  chill,  tingling  blast 

Pimples  the  ground  with  debris 

Of  summer,  and  flaunting  colors 

Alone  mock  the  heralding  torment  of  ice. 

The  tree  unfolds  and  leans 

Against  a  wall  of  wind. 

On  the  highest  branch  a  leaf 

Snaps  and  slides  drunkenly 

To  the  ground — with  it,  my  soul. 
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prostrate  cabin  mates,  "please  go  up  to 
the  health  hut  and  tell  Miss  Em  that  I 
can't  open  my  eyes?" 

"Neither  can  I,"  growled  Mary  Ann. 
"Never  can  in  the  morning." 

Peggy,  who  usually  couldn't  be  aroused 
until  the  warning  bell  for  breakfast,  rolled 
over  on  her  cot  and  looked  at  me.  Then 
she  sat  up,  gazing  with  stupefaction 
"Your  face!"  she  gasped.  "It-it's 
swollen!"  This,  I  felt,  was  an  understate- 
ment. 

Patty  giggled.  "I  can't  tell  where  your 
nose  is." 

"You  look  a  little  like  Charles  Laugh- 
ton  in  'The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame'," 
laughed  Stinky,  comfortingly. 

Pinky  climbed  wearily  out  of  bed  and, 
like  the  obedient  child  she  was,  ran  for 
Miss  Em.  While  she  was  gone,  I  tried  to 
amuse  the  populace  with  an  imitation  of 
the  hunchback,  but  my  heart  wasn't  real- 
ly in  it. 

Miss  Em  came  running  into  the  cabin, 
took  one  look  at  my  lumpy  puss  with  its 
halo  of  metal  curlers,  and  burst  out 
laughing. 

"If  one  more  person  laughs  at  me,"  I 


muttered  savagely,  "there  will  be  blood- 
shed." 

Miss  Em  made  a  valiant  but  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  diagnose  my  case.  Such  a 
freak  of  nature  had  never  before,  to  her 
knowledge,  occurred  in  the  annals  of 
medicine. 

"Get  your  bathrobe  and  come  to  the 
health  hut,"  she  instructed.  "You  can 
stay  in  bed  there  until  the  doctor  comes 
from  Pine  Bath." 

I  groped  about  for  my  things,  knock- 
ing my  lovely  lavender  shorts  on  the  floor 
in  the  process.  With  a  tragic  air,  I  left 
for  the  health  hut.  "Hey,"  yelled  Mary 
Ann.  "It's  letter  writing  day.  Would  you 
like  me  to  write  to  your  mother?" 

"Yes,  sure,"  I  said,  "and  say  'hello'  to 
Camp  Awosting  for  me." 

Mary  Ann's  letter,  I  learned  later,  al- 
most scared  Mother  to  death.  Mary  Ann 
wrote  that  my  face  was  swollen  beyond 
recognition;  I  couldn't  see;  no  one  knew 
what  was  the  matter  yet;  I  had  gone  to 
the  health  hut,  and  please  not  to  worry. 

After  breakfast,  which  I  couldn't  eat, 
the  doctor  arrived.  Dr.  Van  Amberg  was 
a  tremendous  man.  He  was  so  broad  that 


Mary  Jane  Martin 


A  MUSIC 


As  of  the  sway  of  leafing  trees, 
Green-tender 
Sighings  of  the  trees, 
As  of  the  singing  waters, 

As  of  the  round  of  milky-white, 
Translucent 
Lover  of  the  night, 
As  of  the  holy  dawning, 

As  of  beauty's  rending  cries, 
Still  wistful 
Heart,  wherein  she  lies, 
As  of  the  living  spirits. 
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he  had  to  edge  through  the  health  hut 
door  sideways. 

"Hello!"  he  shouted,  laughing.  "What 
a  freak  you  are!  Don't  you  know  enough 
to  keep  away  from  poison  ivy?" 

He  brought  out  a  hypo  the  size  of  a 
pneumatic  drill  and  jabbed  my  arm. 
"Better  come  down  to  the  office  in  two 
days,  if  you  can  make  it,  and  get  another 
shot." 

Although  getting  a  shot  in  the  arm  was 
a  doubtful  pleasure,  going  to  Dr.  Van 
Amberg's  office  was  a  treat.  The  office  was 
a  large,  spotlessly  white  room,  two  sides 
of  which  were  lined  with  shelves  for 
medicine.  His  pills  were  a  riot  of  color. 
Some  were  lovely  pea  green,  some  pink, 
some  lavender  and  some  yellow.  It  was 
altogether  delightful. 

The  next  few  hours  were  spent  bathing 
my  face  with  all  sorts  of  peculiar  solu- 
tions. I  began  to  get  hungry  and,  as  it 
was  two  hours  until  dinner,  Miss  Em  cut 
a  hole  in  the  bandage  where  she  calcu- 
lated my  mouth  would  be  and  dropped  a 
sourball  down  inside  every  few  minutes. 

Suddenly,  two  trucks  rattled  up  the 
road,  accompanied  by  shouts  of  joy,  both 
male  and  female.  To  the  strains  of  "Hail 
to  thee,  Oh  Camp  Awosting,"  Miss  Em 
ran  out,  leaving  me  desolate  and  without 
even  the  solace  of  sourballs. 

Eventually  a  depressed  and  disillusion- 
ed Mary  Ann  dropped  in  to  report. 
"They're  all  at  least  four  feet  tall.  What 
drips!  The  counsellors  are  good-looking 
but  the  staff  has  them  cornered.  One  is  a 
doctor  or  something.  Is  he  cute!"  She 
sighed  estatically  and  then  looked  at  me. 
"You  look,"  she  said  between  gales  of 
laughter,  "absolutely  ridiculous." 

Still  laughing  hysterically,  my  sympa- 
thetic friend  left  the  room.  It  was  im- 
possible to  describe  how  I  felt  after  re- 
ceiving this  enlightening  news.  The  boys 
were  drips  and  I  was  not  missing  any- 
thing.    I    was    beginning    to    be    almost 


cheerful  when  the  door  opened  again. 

"Doctor,"  said  Miss  Em,  tittering 
slightly,  "we  have  a  case  here  that  is 
quite  unusual." 

She  walked  over  to  my  bed  and  began 
to  take  the  bandage  from  my  face.  The 
humiliation  of  it!  This  was  the  last  straw. 
Then  the  bandage  was  off  and  I  waited 
for  him  to  laugh. 

Silence!  I  pried  my  eyes  open  to  look 
at  him.  One  of  the  most  gorgeous  hunks 
of  tan  and  muscle  that  ever  professed  to 
belong  to  the  human  race  was  standing 
by  the  bed,  regarding  me  with  admiration 
and  awe. 

"This,"  he  anounced,  "is  positively  the 
worst  case  of  poison  ivy  that  I  have  ever 
seen." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  and  reverent- 
ly touched  one  of  the  lumps  on  my  fore- 
head. "Beautiful!"  he  murmured,  "simp- 
ly beautiful!" 

After  several  seconds  of  silent  admira- 
tion, he  turned  and  spoke  to  Miss  Em. 
"Do  you  know  what  I  do  with  my  poison 
ivy  cases?" 

Miss  Em  said  no,  she  did  not. 

"I  scrub  them  with  a  stiff  brush  and 
green  soap  and  then  sponge  them  off  with 
alcohol.  Of  course,  a  case  like  this.  ..." 

Miss  Em  was  looking  at  me  with  a 
gleam  in  her  eye.  I  shuddered  with  antici- 
pation. 

"Doctor,"  called  Miss  Irene  from  the 
doorway,  "would  you  like  to  see  our 
lake?" 

"Er — of  course,"  he  replied,  and  started 
for  the  door.  Just  in  the  doorway,  he 
turned  for  a  last  look.  "So  long,  sweet- 
heart!" he  said,  and  flashed  me  a  delight- 
ful smile. 

"It's  a  shame,"  said  Miss  Em,  after  he 
had  gone,  "that  you  had  to  miss  all  the 
fun  today." 

I  thought  of  that  departing  smile.  "Are 
you  kidding?"  I  asked,  and  reached  for 
another  sourball. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY 

Henry  James 

The  book  is  about  an  American  girl 
who  goes  to  Europe  and  is  loved  by  a 
lord,  ssveral  citizens  of  the  world,  and 
finally  an  American  expatriot  in  Italy. 
This  last  creature  she  married,  becoming 
the  stepmother  of  a  young  girl,  aptly 
named  Pansy,  who  seemingly  has  the 
character  of  a  blank  page. 

The  theme  is  a  set  of  character  studies 
that  are  more  powerful  than  are  general- 
ly found  in  a  novel.  They  are  almost  per- 
fect, except  that  too  often  the  author 
leaves  the  reader  to  fill  in  the  empty 
places.  I  think  he  expects  one  to  antici- 
pate the  reactions  of  his  characters  and, 
at  times,  those  of  Mr.  James  himself. 

TOMORROW  WILL  BE  BETTER 
Betty  Smith 

This  novel  by  the  author  of  A  Tree 
Grows  In  Brooklyn  tells  of  the  same  class 
of  people  with  the  same  humanness  shown 
in  Betty  Smith's  first  book.  It  is  debat- 
able to  me  which  is  the  greater  book — 
both  are  far  beyond  most  contemporary 
novels. 

The  story  shows  the  futility  of  pro- 
gress when  environment  has  already 
marred  the  basis  of  a  personality.  "To- 
morrow will  be  better,"  but  will  to- 
morrow ever  come?  The  reader  meets 
real,  warm  personalities — personalities 
with  terrifying  fears  and  marvelous 
sympathy.  The  author's  vocabulary 
seems  small,  but  the  simplicity  itself  adds 
to  the  charm. 
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Bill  Hornaday 


CICERO'S  EDUCATION 

IT  WAS  THE  MEASURE  OF  GEORGE'S  PRIDE 


THE  HOT  JULY  SUN  poured  down 
relentlessly  on  the  negro  chopping 
wood  in  the  Roberts'  back  yard,  but 
George  only  grunted  the  louder  with  each 
blow  of  the  axe  as  the  perspiration  rolled 
down  his  black  face  in  quantities.  His 
deep  chest,  with  the  heavy  muscles  of  his 
shoulders  and  arms  standing  out  plainly 
beneath  his  soiled  blue  shirt,  heaved  up 
and  down  with  gigantic  respirations,  as 
he  swung  his  axe  with  practiced  hand, 
piling  up  the  stove-wood  with  a  speed 
seldom  seen  among  city  negroes. 

But  George  had  been  a  city  negro  for 
only  a  few  months.  For  fifty  years  he  had 
lived  in  the  wilds  of  Southwestern  Texas, 
leading  more  the  life  of  his  African  an- 
cestors than  that  of  the  ordinary  farm 
negro.  True,  he  had  had  his  patch  of 
ground,  but  it  was  only  for  a  sleeping 
headquarters  and  to  raise  a  few  vegeta- 
bles. Judge  Clark,  who  had  brought 
George  to  Austin,  related  wonderful 
stories  of  the  old  negro's  ability  as  a 
hunter  and  fisherman.  When  Lincoln's 
emancipation  proclamation  reached 
Texas,  George  was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  His 
owner  held  but  a  few  slaves,  and  retained 
most  of  them  to  work  his  small  ranch. 
But  George  champed  under  the  bit  of  re- 
straint. As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  carry 
a  gun,  he  had  begun  to  hunt.  Now  he 
made  it  his  profession.  He  supplied  all 
the  neighboring  ranches  with  game  and 
picked  up  more  than  enough  to  live  on  by 
selling  venison,  quail,  and  all  kinds  of 
wild  meats  in  Cotulla,  the  county  seat. 

His  constant  outdoor  life  had  given  him 
a  physique  of  iron.    There  was  no  work 


which  he  was  not  equal  to.  Consequently, 
his  services  had  become  much  in  demand 
among  people  having  various  odd  jobs 
which  the  regular  help  refused  to  do. 

George  had  no  ideas  of  class  distinc- 
tion in  his  simple  creed  of  work.  Nig- 
gers were  niggers  to  him,  and  white  folks, 
white  folks.  A  dollar  earned  one  way 
was  as  good  as  one  earned  another.  As 
long  as  he  could  pay  the  rent  for  his  little 
shanty  in  the  negro  section  and  get 
enough  to  eat  for  himself  and  his  family, 
he  was  satisfied. 

The  sun  was  now  almost  directly  over- 
head. The  whistles  announced  the  noon 
hour,  at  which  signal  George  dropped  his 
axe,  wiped  his  forehead  with  a  huge  ban- 
dana handkerchief,  blew  his  heavy,  flat 
nose  and  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  huge 
pecan  tree.  Soon  he  heard  the  tinkle  of 
the  bell  for  dinner.  The  old  negro  began 
to  eye  the  kitchen  anxiously,  wondering 
how  long  it  would  take  the  family  to  eat. 

He  shuffled  into  the  kitchen  at  the 
cook's  summons,  awkwardly  holding  his 
black  slouch  hat  in  his  hand,  and  upon 
being  shown  his  chair,  fell  to  eating  the 
food  without  further  ceremony.  The  food 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

"Anything  more,  Mister  George?" 
Lillie,  the  cook,  asked,  when  the  table 
had  been  cleaned  of  what  it  had  held. 

George  looked  at  the  table  and  rolled 
his  eyes  about  the  room.  He  could  see 
nothing  more  to  eat,  not  in  the  open  at 
least. 

"No'm,"  he  admitted  reluctantly,  as  he 
arose. 

Mrs.  Roberts  entered,  as  he  was  fumb- 
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ling  for  his  hat  beneath  the  chair. 

"Did  you  give  George  a  piece  of  pie?", 
she  asked  the  cook. 

"No'm,"  Lillie  replied.  "He  said  he 
had  enough." 

George  looked  accusingly  at  Lillie 
when  she  said  this. 

"Would  you  care  for  some,  George?" 
the  lady  of  the  house  asked. 

"Yes'm,"  said  George.  "She  didn't 
say  nothin'  about  pie,"  he  added,  as  he 
edged  toward  his  seat. 

"How  do  you  like  city  life  now?"  asked 
Mrs.  Roberts  when  George  had  finished 
his  dessert. 

"Purty  well,  ma'm,"  George  answered, 
still  eyeing  his  empty  plate. 

"George,  you  never  did  tell  us  why  you 
left  your  old  home,"  she  said. 

It  was  a  question  which  she  and  her 
husband  had  discussed  several  times  with 
interest.  George  had  asked  the  judge  to 
get  him  work  in  the  city,  and  the  judge 
had  brought  him,  although  he  had  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  where  he  was. 
He  did  not  believe  it  was  the  attraction 
of  city  life  that  had  caused  him  to  leave. 

"I'se  tired  of  jest  hangin'  'round 
shootin'  deers  and  quails  and  yankin' 
trouts  and  cat-fish  out  de  rivah,"  was  all 
the  explanation  that  George  had  ever 
given. 

"Don't  you  sometimes  long  for  your 
old  life  of  hunting  and  fishing?"  Mrs. 
Roberts  asked  again. 

"Yes'm,"  he  answered,  getting  up  from 
his  chair.  "Ah  do  get  powerful  lonesome 
foh  mah  fahm  sometimes,  Miss'  Roberts." 

"Miss'  Roberts,"  he  continued,  "You- 
all  has  been  mighty  good  to  me,  and  ah 
'predates  it.  Ah  ain't  nevah  tole  no  one 
why  ah  left  mah  home,  and  ah  shorely  did 
hate  to  go.  But  hit  was  dis  way.  Thar 
waren't  no  schools  for  to  send  mah 
chillens  to  get  educated.  Ah  has  three 
young-uns  now,  Miss',  two  sons  and  a  gal. 
And  evah  since  dey  was  big  enough  to 


heah  de  odder  niggahs  talkin'  about 
school  and  sech  things,  dey  started  'pesti- 
cating  me  to  take  dem  to  school  in  the 
city.  De  wust  of  dem  all  was  mah  oldest 
boy,  Cicero.  'Stead  ob  helpin'  his  old 
paw  running  de  trot  line  at  night  and 
goin'  long  wid  de  campers  to  help  he'd 
sit  'round  readin'  out  ob  a  book  what  he 
got  in  town,  and  writin'  on  a  slate  and 
rubbing  hit  out  again. 

"Ah  was  disapinted  in  Cicero,  but  ah 
told  Lizzie  dats  what  come  ob  callin'  de 
fust  chile  aftah  dem  high-falutin'  white 
folks.  So  ah  just  kep'  on  huntin'  and 
fishin'  alone,  and  lef  Cicero  to  hoe  de 
cawn  and  beans. 

"Well,  'long  come  de  time  when  Cicero 
put  on  long  pants  and  chew  and  smoke 
jest  like  a  man.  Den  he  made  his  lil' 
brudder  hoe  de  cawn  and  keep  de  wild 
hawgs  out  de  field,  while  he  starts  gettin' 
education  in  town.  He  say  he  mus'  go  to 
town  every  nite  to  get  educated.  Ah 
didn't  like  hit  at  first,  but  Lizzie  say  dat 
our  chillens  must  hab  de  opp'tunities  ob 
oder  folks. 

"All  de  time  Cicero  and  his  maw  kep' 
'pesticating  me  to  go  to  de  town  to  live. 
But  ah  wouldn't. 

"Den  somehow  or  oder  de  deers  and 
quails  began  to  get  scarier  and  scarier  and 
harder  to  shoot.  Eben  squirrels  started 
moving  out  because  dey  wuz  buildin' 
houses  in  de  woods. 

"Dere  was  alluz  a  plenty  to  eat  in  de 
cabin,  wid  de  cawn  and  beans,  but  dere 
was  many  a  day  when  ah  didn't  hab  a 
bagful  to  take  to  town. 

"Wal,  Miss'  Roberts,  dat  woman  had 
me  jest  crazy.  Fust  thing  she  did  in  de 
mawning  was  to  find  Judge  Clark,  to  hab 
him  to  take  me  to  dis  place  whar  de 
college  is.  De  ole  Judge  shore  did  me 
white,  for  hit  didn't  cost  me  a  cent  to 
ride  in  de  cahs." 

"Is  Cicero  attending  the  normal 
school?"  Mrs.  Roberts  asked. 
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"Yes'm,"  old  George  replied.  "He's  sot 
on  bein  a  'fessor." 

"He  must  be  a  bright  young  fellow," 
Mrs.  Roberts  commented. 

"Yes'm,"  he  answered  with  fatherly 
pride,  as  he  turned  his  hat  over  and  over 
and  backed  towards  the  door. 

Old  George  did  an  occasional  odd  job 
around  the  Roberts'  place  during  the  fall, 
winter  and  spring;  but  Mrs.  Roberts  did 
not  get  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him 
again  before  she  went  East  for  the  sum- 
mer. Upon  the  family's  return  the  next 
fall,  she  asked  the  neighbors  about 
George,  as  there  was  much  work  about 
the  yard  that  should  be  done.  None  of 
them  had  seen  George  for  some  time;  at 
last,  she  called  Mrs.  Clark  and  got  the 
old  darky's  address. 

It  took  a  full  hour's  search  to  locate 
George's  house.  The  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Roberts  in  the  neat  surrey  created  quite 
a  commotion  in  the  negro  settlement. 
Small  boys  peeped  from  behind  conven- 
ient hiding  places  at  the  strange  white 
lady. 

Mrs.  Roberts  drove  to  the  address  Mrs. 
Clark  had  given  her  at  the  end  of  a  dirty 
and  ill-kept  street.  She  caught  a  fleeting 
glance  of  a  little  child  as  she  disappeared 
around  the  stone  building.  The  door  was 
wide  open,  and  as  she  stood  before  it  she 
could  see  by  the  dim  light  of  the  room 
old  George  peacefully  settled  in  a  corner 
near  the  big  open  fireplace.  He  was  snor- 
ing, evidently  overcome  by  the  comfort- 
able warmth.  Mrs.  Roberts  was  trying 
to  decide  whether  to  awaken  him  or  not, 
when  the  little  girl  who  had  run  around 
the  corner  of  the  house,  timidly  stuck  her 
head  in  the  door  from  the  other  room  and 
gazed  at  her  with  frightened,  but 
curious,  eyes. 

"Could  you  awaken  George,  little  girl?" 
Mrs.  Roberts  asked. 

The  little  girl  approached  her  grand- 
father and  tickled  his  nose  and  face  with 


a  straw  until  the  old  man  opened  his  eyes. 

"A  lady  wants  to  see  you,  Grandpaw," 
the  little  girl  said,  and  then  ran  outside. 

"You-all  hab  to  'scuse  me,  missus,"  he 
explained.  I'se  got  de  mis'ry  in  mah  back 
so  dat  ah  can't  hardly  move." 

"I'm  sorry  to  see  you  are  ill.  Is  it  very 
bad?"  asked  Mrs.  Roberts. 

"Hit  do  hurt  consid'ble,"  George  ad- 
mitted. 

"Have  you  had  a  doctor?" 

George  shook  his  head. 

"Mah  wife  did  hab  dat  niggah  doctah, 
but  he  jest  shook  his  haid  an'  tole  me  to 
keep  off  mah  feet.  He  ain't  no  'count 
nohow." 

"How  did  it  happen,  George?  Did  you 
have  an  accident?" 

"Wal,  hit  was  dis  way,  Miss',"  George 
related.  "Ole  lady  Woodward,  what  lives 
ovah  on  de  west  side,  asked  me  to  come 
ovah  some  night  an'  chase  de  chickens  out 
ob  de  trees  whar  dey  was  roostin't.  Ah 
wuz  figurin'  on  gettin'  Cicero  to  come 
'long  and  help  me,  foh  ah  ain't  so  spry  on 
mah  legs  as  ah  was  when  as  chased  jack- 
rabbits  through  de  brush.  Wal,  Cicero 
kind  of  grunted  and  looked  sassy  when 
ah  asked  him.  Ah  reckons  he  didn't 
want  to  get  his  new  suit  specked  up  wid 
dirt,  what  ah  got  him  foh  Christmas,  so 
I  started  to  shoo  down  dem  chickens  by 
mahself.  Ah  was  aftah  one  ole  hen  way 
out  on  a  limb,  when  smack  down  ah  went, 
and  plum  nigh  broke  mah  back.  Hit 
warn't  so  bad  'til  de  nex'  day,  when  ah 
could  hardly  get  up  in  the  mawning. 

"It  am  mighty  nice  of  you  to  come  to 
see  me,  Miss',"  he  added  in  a  grateful 
voice. 

"I  wanted  you  to  help  me  out  with 
some  work,"  Mrs.  Roberts  said,  "but  I 
see  that's  impossible." 

"I'se  awful  sorry,  Missus." 

"What  is  Cicero  doing?"  Mrs.  Roberts 
asked.  "Is  he  too  busy  with  his  studies 
to  do  a  little  work?" 
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"Cicero  resigned  from  de  college  seber- 
al  weeks  ago",  George  said.  "He  am  now 
huntin'  a  teachin'  position,  which  am 
takin'  a  majority  part  ob  his  time.  Ah 
wanted  him  to  take  my  place  after  ah 
was  laid  up,  Miss'  Roberts,  but  he  tole 
me  dat  he  was  skeered  hit  would  hurt  his 
chances  ob  risin'  in  de  perfession.  Dey 
tole  him  at  de  college  dat  he  was  very 
very  talented." 

"You  don't  need  anything,  do  you, 
George?" 

"Wid  de  money  dat  ah  saved  up,  and 
de  washin'  dat  mah  wife  and  daughter- 
in-law  does  and  de  grub  dat  mah  youngest 
son  and  his  wife  pays  for  livin'  wid  us, 
we  am  not  kickin'.  But  mah  wife  tole  me 
yestiddy  dat  all  de  money  in  de  bank  am 
gone,  'cause  Cicero  was  needin'  it  foh 
somethin'." 

Mrs.  Roberts  started  to  speak,  but 
thought  better  of  it. 

"I  would  like  to  have  your  wife  do  my 
washing,  George,  if  she  can,"  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts said.  "And  let  me  know  if  I  can 
help  you." 

"When  ah  gets  ovah  wid  dis  mis'ry, 
Miss,  ah'll  come  ovah  and  fix  up  de  place 
so  you  won't  know  it  again,"  he  vowed. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Roberts  sent  their 
family  physician  over  to  examine  the  old 
negro.  He  found  that  the  negro's  back 
was  badly  sprained,  but  with  good  treat- 
ment and  orders  to  stay  in  bed,  he  felt  he 


would  be  able  to  do  light  work  in  about 
three  months. 

The  following  Monday  morning  Mrs. 
Roberts  drove  over  to  Elm  Thicket,  a 
densely  populated  colored  section  in  the 
East  side  of  town,  with  a  large  basket  of 
clothes  to  be  washed.  Although  she  had 
been  to  George's  little  shanty  of  a  home 
once,  she  lost  her  way  in  the  narrow 
winding  streets  of  the  section. 

"Could  you  tell  me  where  George 
Matthews  lives?"  Mrs.  Roberts  asked  a 
negro  woman  waiting  for  a  bus. 

Obviously,  the  woman  did  not  know 
who  Mrs.  Roberts  was  talking  about 
until  Mrs.  Roberts  added,  "He  has  a  son 
named  Cicero." 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  must  mean 
old  Paw  Matthews  and  Cicero,  his  son 
what  said  he  went  to  college.  Why,  Lawsa 
Massy!  never  hab  I  see  sech  a  worthless 
son.  His  maw  takes  in  washin'  and  his 
Paw  works  from  mawning  till  night  just 
to  put  money  in  de  bank  for  dat  Cicero 
to  go  to  college.  All  de  time  dat  kid  wuz 
in  Austin,  supposed  to  be  in  d'  Academy, 
he  hanged  aroun'  de  Idle  Hour  Club  and 
fooled  wid  de  girls.  He  never  even  went 
to  college.  He  sure  fooled  his  folks  for 
a  while,  but  dey  found  out.  Now  dat 
dere  Matthews  family  is  doin'  all  right, 
now  that  Cicero  is  workin'  for  de  city, 
drivin  a  garbage  truck." 


Margaret  Owens 


SURROUNDED 


The  world  is  but  a  silent  ring  of  voices 
Awaiting  one  shy  spoken  thought 
To  shout  and  glorify, 
To  mimic  and  rejoice, 
Or  mock. 
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STORY  OR  ESSAY 

WHAT  IS  IT— we  mean  "Chantilly 
Foxhunt" — an  essay,  or  a  story? 
There  has  been  some  disagreement  on  the 
question — so  much,  indeed,  that  we  de- 
termined to  find  the  answer  for  ourselves. 
First,  there  was  the  dictionary  in  which  a 
story  is  "a.  An  account  of  some  incident, 
b.  A  report;  statement,  c.  An  anecdote, 
esp.  an  amusing  one.",  while  an  essay  is 
"A  literary  composition,  analytical  or  in- 
terpretive, dealing  with  its  subject  from  a 
more  or  less  limited  or  personal  stand- 
point." The  dictionary  was  no  help  at  all. 
We  searched  further,  and,  at  length, 
came  up  with  some  books  that  seemed  to 
show  a  definite  distinction  between  the 
forms  of  writing. 

"In  the  story  or   the  poem  or  the 

drama,  the  particular  situation  is  the 

heart  of  the  matter,  the  center   of 

reference;     in  the  essay  the  center  of 

reference  lies  in  some  general  idea  or 

ideas."* 

Ah,    we    thought,    now    we    have    it. 


"Chantilly  Foxhunt"  is  a  story.  Then  our 
eyes  moved  on  over  the  pages  and  we  saw 
this  sort  of  thing. 

"A  personal  essay  is  indefinite  be- 
cause its  sole  purpose  is  to  reflect  its 
writer's  mood  or  to  voice  his  feel- 
ings."** 

"The  essayist  may  even  go  as  far  as 
to  give  us  glimpses  of  people  in 
action,  little  incidents  and  scenes 
that  have  the  germs  of  fiction  in 
them."* 

".  .  .  we  find  that  the  real  interest  is 
not  in  a  particular  body  of  imforma- 
tion  or  even  in  the  comment  made  on 
this  body  of  information."* 
Well?   Is  "Chantilly  Foxhunt"  a  story? 
We    thought    it    must    be,    because — but 
then,  there  is — and  yet  (for  we  read  more, 
and  the  more  we  read,  the  more  we  were 
confused). 

We  don't  know.  We  admit  it,  and  we 
ask  you,  "Story  or  essay?" 
*From  An  Approach  to  Literature  by 
Brooks,  Purser,  and  Warren 
**From  Learning  to  Write  in  College  by 
Reed  Smith 


STILL  IN  THE  INKWELL 


What's  that? 
you?     Oh,   yes. 


What  did  we  promise 
Well,  "Chantilly  Fox- 
hunt" is  out  of  the  inkwell  in  all  its 
poignancy.  "Kachina"?  We  did  say 
you'd  have  it  now,  but,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  something  happened.  Hey,  wait, 
it's  not  what  you  think.  It's  simply  that 
the  story's  just  perfect   for  illustrating, 


and  we  intend  to  illustrate  it.  Exactly 
that,  so  you  shall  have  it — and  enhanced 
— in  the  next  issue.  With  it  there  will  be 
some  new  work  by  Dick  Roelofs,  all  a- 
bout — but  I'll  let  it  be  a  surprise,  and 
only  say,  it's  splendid  reading. 

That's  the  Winter  Penman. 
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Janice  Lea  Holm 


THE  SUBSTITUTE 


BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ONE  WHO  JEOPARDIZES  HERSELF 
THROUGH  SISTERLY  KINDNESS 


«N' 


O  ONE'S  in  town  to  take  my  Post 
route,  but  Bob  will  take  the 
Star,"  came  Duane's  disgusted  report 
after  a  day-before-I-leave  attempt  to  shed 
these  two  responsibilities. 

"Well,  golly,  Duane,  if  it's  not  too 
heavy,  I  suppose  I  could,"  I  hesitantly 
sympathized. 

In  a  "well,  that's  settled"  tone,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he'd  tell  the  area 
manager,  and  that  was  that. 

Minor  details  were  filled  in  later. 
Reveille  for  me  would  be  five  A.  M.  I 
was  expected  to  collect  for,  and  pay,  a  bill 
which  would  be  near  ninety  dollars.  Mr. 
G — ,  the  area  manager,  was  new  also,  and 
knew  little  more  about  my  route  than  I. 

My  first  morning,  with  Duane,  of 
course,  proved  quite  eventful.  To  begin 
with,  we  were  short  two  papers.  Then 
too,  I  got  a  terrific  jolt  when  we  were 
greeted  by  the  bark  of  a  charming  little 
dog,  which  was  sufficient  to  rouse  anyone 
within  two  blocks.  Informed  by  Duane 
that  he  was  greeted  thusly  each  and  every 
morning,  I  added  another  black  mark  to 
my  mental  list  of  disadvantages  of  carry- 
ing papers. 

Duane  took  the  folder  for  girl  friends' 
photos  from  his  billfold,  and  handed  it  to 
me.  I  looked  at  it,  but  nary  a  girl — in- 
stead 2850,  2852,  2854,  an  ingenious 
route  list. 

One  bedraggled  woman,  who  was  wait- 
ing with  a  message  for  Duane,  gave  us  a 
prudish  look  which  plainly  showed  what 


she  thought  of  boys  who  took  girl  friends 
on  such  excursions.  As  we  neared  her, 
though,  the  family  skeleton  evidently 
shone  through,  and  once  more  we  heard 
the  sigh  of  relief  to  which  we've  become 
accustomed.  She  then  returned  to  the 
business  at  hand,  since  I  was  "only  his 
sister."  Likewise,  many  of  the  one-hun- 
dred-three customers  smiled  understand- 
ing^ and  made  honeyed  comments  about 
"such  a  sweet  sister  to  do  all  that." 

The  novelty  of  my  new  chore  soon 
wore  off,  and  each  night  my  only  thought 
was  of  the  ordeal  ahead.  Each  morning  a 
muffled,  "Wake  me  up  in  half  an  hour," 
was  mumbled  as  the  alarm  rang.  Relent- 
lessly, a  reply  of,  "Get  up  now,"  came 
back,  and  I  reluctantly  crept  forth. 

The  sky  is  all  but  light  at  this  hour, 
and  I  soon  learned  to  tell  time  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light. 

Every  morning  at  sixty-eight  papers 
and  a  certain  vermillion  orange  of  the 
sun,  the  clock  said  five- forty  A.  M. 
Thirty-five  papers  later,  at  the  end  of  the 
route,  I  was  fully  awake — just  in  time  to 
make  my  second  sleep  difficult. 

One  of  the  discouraging  things  about 
this  undertaking  was  the  fact  that  I  could 
not  keep  late  hours  and  still  be  worth  my 
salt  the  next  day.  This  I  learned  in  "one 
easy  lesson" —  the  hard  way.  After  said 
occasion,  Mother  tactfully  suggested  that 
the  middle  of  the  candle  wasn't  enough, 
and  that  maybe  I'd  better  burn  only  one 
end  at  a  time. 
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The  only  danger  involved  in  this  set-up 
was  partly  mental.    Some  of  the  men  in 

the  boiler  rooms  of  F appear  to  be  a 

rather  questionable  lot.  Day  after  day  at 
the  signal  of  the  dog's  barking,  one  man 
in  particular  came  just  outside  his  quart- 
ers to  stare  (deliberately)  while  I  crossed 
in  front  of  him.  As  soon  as  I  was  past,  he 
returned  to  his  own  domain.  This  was 
unnerving  to  say  the  least;  however,  my 
vocal  cords  were  in  fine  working  condi- 
tion, and  then  too,  there  was  always  some- 
one up,  even  at  that  hour,  so  I  pretended 
to  myself  that  I  wasn't  bothered. 

Three  different  times,  due  to  the  wet 
grass,  I  fell,  papers,  bag,  and  all. 
Damages  were:  a  slightly  damp  pair  of 
shorts,  and  humilation  because  I  was 
seen! 

Finally  the  great  day  dawned  on  which 
I  began  my  collecting.  After  accustoming 
myself  to  having  the  door  shut  in  my  face 
so  people  could  presumably  delve  into 
mattresses,  teapots,  and  socks  for  their 
hoarded  gold,  I  was  still  unprepared  for 
one  reception. 

The  door  opened  after  quite  a  bit  of 
persuasion  via  my  knuckles  on  the  door. 
There  stood  a  short,  fat,  hennaed  house- 
wife who  gave  me  a  quick  once-over. 

"Collect  for  the  Post— dollar-thirty- 
five,"  I  sing-songed. 

She  had  a  belligerent  glint  in  her  eye 
as  she  dared  me  with,  "You  couldn't 
change  a  ten-dollar  bill?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  can,"  I  crowed. 

Suddenly  I  was  again  staring  at  the 
closed  door,  and  was  only  slightly  deaf- 
ened by  its  slamming.  Mrs.  Henna  ap- 
peared a  few  minutes  later  wearing  an 
expressionless  mask.  Suspiciously  she 
counted  the  change  twice,  and  finally 
handed  over  the  bill.  I  hastily  retreated, 
cringing  until  after  the  expected  slamming 
had  once  again  echoed  through  the  hall. 

After  wading  through  about  one- fourth 
of  the  collecting  by  myself,  I  was  more 


than  delighted  when  a  close  friend  asked 
to  go  along.  Not  possessing  the  many 
various  and  sundry  pockets  of  my 
brothers'  trousers,  I  was  having  difficulty 
finding  space  for  all  objects  I  was  ap- 
parently expected  to  handle  at  one  time. 
I  was  in  need  of  at  least  one,  and  prefer- 
ably two,  extra  hands,  and  Terry  supplied 
them. 

Quite  a  few  people  had  excuses  for  not 
paying.  Number  One  was  the  fact  that 
hubby  wasn't  there  and  Mrs.  Housewife 
didn't  have  any  money.  Under  this  same 
category  came  hubby's  excuse  that  his 
wife  had  gone  to  the  grocery  store  and 
that  she  had  all  his  money.  Num- 
ber Two  required  no  explaining.  The 
people  merely  saw  us  coming,  and  in- 
tentionally didn't  answer  the  door. 
Occasionally  Terry  and  I  overcame  this 
strategy  by  synchronizing  our  knocks — 
loud  and  long — until  the  offenders  either 
couldn't  stand  the  noise,  or  didn't  want 
to  have  their  Scrooge-like  qualities  dis- 
played before  their  neighbors. 

No  one  can  escape  from  something  of 
this  sort  without  at  least  one  embarassing 
moment.  With  Terry  by  my  side,  I  was 
going  on  at  a  great  rate,  "Duane  said  that 
John  said  that  these  people  are  great 
fuddy-duddies.  Every  morning,  rain  or 
shine,  the  paper  has  to  be  put  inside  the 
screen — I  suppose  they  think  they're  too 
good  to  go  out  to  the  porch  for  their  paper 
like  other  people.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
slows  "me  up  considerably.  Well,  here's 
the  unveiling — "  And  what  an  unveiling! 
A  friend  of  the  family  very  graciously  and 
charmingly  answered  the  door.  She  recog- 
nized me  immediately  and  started  talking 
to  me,  asking  about  the  family,  and 
thoroughly  lowering  me  in  my  own 
estimation. 

Washington  weather  was  the  controll- 
ing factor  in  the  fashion  show  which  I  re- 
viewed along  the  route.  No  man  has  the 
right  to  rant  about  women's  poor  figures 
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and  poorer  fashions,  only  to  show  up  in 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  shorts — shorts  more 
than  slightly  reminiscent  of  the  rompers 
of  yesteryear,  and  always  with  the  baggy 
appearance  in  the  rear  attributed  then  to 
diapers.  After  struggling  to  keep  a  poker 
face  following  some  of  these  displays,  I 
was  bowled  over  by  one  man  in  im- 
maculate pin  stripes  and  clean  white 
shirt  who  apologized  for  not  having  on  a 
tie  and  not  having  buttoned  his  shirt  com- 
pletely. 

Eventually  the  time  came  to  pay  my 
paper  bill.  With  bills,  coins,  papers  of  un- 
intelligible figures,  plus  my  uncurbed 
temper,  all  flying  around  the  dining-room 
table,  two  columns  of  figures  were  finally 
made  to  balance.  I  stopped  right  then  and 
there  lest  I  should  find  yet  another 
mistake. 

My  bill  was  for  $91.27,  so  with  $82  in 
bills,  and  the  remaining  $9.27  in  coins,  all 
of  which  I'd  carefully  placed  first  in  one 
envelope,  and  that  within  another,  I  went 
out  to  the  little  green  wagon  to  settle  my 
bill. 

While  talking  to  Mr.  G at  a  rapid 

rate,  I  pulled  one  envelope  from  the  other, 
followed  by  the  accompaniment  of  raining 
coins — all  $9.2  7  worth — all  over  the  front 
seat  and  floor.     With  my  thoughts  their 

darkest,  I  helped  Mr.  G pick  up  the 

elusive  money.  With  not  even  a  penny 
more  in  sight,  it  totaled  $9.17— a  dime 


missing.    Telling  me  not  to  worry,  and 

that  he'd  soon  find  it,  Mr.  G handed 

me  my  receipt  marked  "Paid  in  Full," 
and  another  burden  was  removed  from 
my  already  aching  shoulders. 

I  felt  all  along  that  the  route  was  mak- 
ing a  Jekyll  and  Hyde  of  me.  I'd  never 
before  had  such  evil  thoughts  concerning 
people  I  had  never  seen  and  in  all  proba- 
bility never  would.  As  I  knocked  on  each 
door,  I  could  hardly  restrain  myself  from 
shouting,  "Come  on  out;  I  dare  you!'" 
This  attitude  is  one  sure  way  to  lose  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  the  human  race,  and 
there  weren't  enough  exceptional  people 
to  keep  me  from  resorting  to  this  opinion 
of  the  old  skinflints. 

Having  close  friends  laugh  either 
cynically  or  disbelievingly  didn't  help 
matters,  and  when  one  friend  got  up  at 
five-forty-five  in  the  morning  just  to  see 
me  and  then  (I  found  out  later)  didn't 
even  recognize  me  on  account  of  my  hair- 
cut, my  thoughts  hit  rock  bottom. 

Maybe  this  Jekyll  and  Hyde  business 
is  hogwash,  but  I  wonder — 

"Ninety-nine  bottles  of  beer  on  the 
wall,  ninety-eight  bottles  of  beer  on  the 
wall,  ninety-seven  bottles  of  beer  on  the 
wall;  seven  more  days  till  Duane  comes 
home,  six  more  days  till  Duane  comes 
home,  five  more  days  till  Duane  comes 
home — Oh,  aren't  big  brothers  wonder- 
ful!" 


Roonie  Hughes 


TO  A  FRIEND 


Once  I  sat  down  to  muse 
With  only  God  as  company, 
I  had  no  living  thing  to  love 
And  no  one  there  to  comfort  me. 

God  whispered  something  in  my  ear 
Then  vanished  with  the  dew; 
And  left  in  his  place  an  angel, 
In  the  form  of  you. 
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Margaret  Owens 


CONCEPTION 

A  line, 

A  thought, 

A  paint  brush  dipped  in  oil, 

An  urge, 

A  move, 

A  canvas  filled  with  life. 


MORTALITY 

Growth  is  the  sign  of  life, 

Though 

Change  is  the  pledge  of  death. 


Hardy  Ray 


THE  CLOWN 


"Some  folks  say  I  haven't  any  sense, 
And  some  folks  think  I'm  very  dense. 
But  to  all  the  land  I'm  known." 

SO  SANG  THE  SAD  CLOWN  as  he 
walked  along  the  dreary  corridor  of 
the  large  palace.  He  was  the  picture  of 
unhappiness:  his  ruffles  drooped;  his 
bells  were  off-tone;  his  hat  sat  sadly  on 
his  head.     He  wasn't  needed. 

He  heard  voices  behind  a  tremendous 
door,  and  as  it  opened  he  ducked  behind 
it.  He  realized  that  the  two  were  talking 
about  him. 

"We've  got  to  find  him.  We've  just  got 
to." 

"I  know — if  we  don't — well — the  king- 
dom is  lost.    The  poor  king  is  unhappy, 


and  only  the  clown  can  cheer  him  up.  He 
is  the  most  important  being  in  the  king- 
dom." 

As  the  voices  and  footsteps  faded  down 
the  hall,  the  clown  left  his  hiding  place 
and  walked  to  the  throne-room.  But  a 
change  had  overtaken  him.  He  no  longer 
was  sad;  his  ruffles  seemed  to  stick  out  as 
if  they  were  metal,  and  all  his  bells  were 
in  tune.  He  entered  the  throne-room,  and 
the  whole  surroundings  seemed  to  change. 
The  deep  glooms  left  the  palace,  and  joy 
and  happiness  entered.  As  the  clown 
laughed,  a  smile  appeared  on  the  sad 
king's  face. 

All  was  joy;  the  king  was  happy;  and 
the  people  were  happy- — and  all  because 
a  clown  had  found  himself  needed. 
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Tom  Lloyd 


CLEAN  AND  HARD 


THAT'S  WHAT  THEY  CALLED  HIM 


MY  NAME  is  Joseph  Koski.  I'm  a 
club  fighter.  I  belong  to  the 
Franklin  Athletic  Club  over  on  the  East 
side,  their  heavyweight.  In  all  my  fights 
I  represent  Franklin  A.  C.  It  isn't  a  bad 
job.  I  get  a  cut  of  each  gate  and  a  bonus 
for  an  especially  good  fight  too. 

"Clean  and  hard",  that's  my  motto, 
"clean  and  hard." 

As  for  my  story,  it  happened  on  a  clear 
cold  night  in  early  December.  I'll  never 
forget  it.  It  was  my  big  fight.  If  I  won, 
it  meant  a  sure  spot  in  the  club;  if  I 
lost  .  .  .  well,  more  brawls  in  carnivals 
and  hick  towns.  I  had  a  pretty  good 
reputation.  "Clean  and  hard",  they 
called  me,  a  real  sportsman,  and  I  meant 
to  keep  it  that  way. 

Sam,  my  manager,  had  me  on  the  table 
loosening  up.  I  can't  remember  his 
words  through  the  fog  and  dampness  of 
the  dressing  room.  Over  us  we  could 
hear  the  angry  crowd  roaring  their  ap- 
proval of  the  preliminary,  and  then  it  was 
time  to  go. 

I  felt  the  usual  sick  feeling  as  I 
climbed  the  dressing  room  steps,  but  to- 
night it  was  different,  I  had  to  win. 

As  we  started  down  the  long  aisle  I 
heard  the  roar  begin,  slow  at  first  like  the 
quiet  whine  of  a  cop's  siren,  but  coming 
to  a  quick  crescendo.  "That's  for  me," 
I  thought.  "Yeah,  for  me,  'clean  and 
hard,'  the  real  sportsman."  Then  I  was 
there  in  my  corner  looking  across  at  him 
and  thinking:  "good  looking,  not  a  club 
fighter,  no  scars  on  his  eyes,  all  his  teeth 
too.      Oh,    well,    a  green  fighter  isn't  a 


hard  one."  I  found  myself  asking  Sam 
what  the  boy's  name  was,  and  his  reply, 
short  but  cutting,  "Abraham  Bernstein — 
a  Jew  boy." 

I  thought,  "Yeah,  an  honest-to-good- 
ness  Jew  boy."  But  no  time  for  that.  Now 
we  were  in  the  center  of  the  ring,  getting 
our  instructions  from  the  ref — the  usual 
stuff  about  the  laws  of  the  state  and  what 
he  would  do  in  case  of  fouls.  I  looked 
at  the  kid  opposite  me  while  the  referee 
spoke.  His  eyes  were  good,  kind  eyes,  I 
thought,  not  a  club  fighter's  eyes.  They 
had  an  almost  friendly  air  about  them — ■ 
but  then  we  were  back  in  the  corner  and 
Sam  was  giving  me  the  usual  encourage- 
ments. The  bell  cut  him  short.  He  gave 
me  a  shove  and  I  shuffled  out.  The  kid 
looked  at  me  with  those  big  eyes  as  we 
moved  into  close  quarters,  and  a  funny 
feeling  came  over  me.  I  threw  a  short 
left  hand,  hoping  for  a  quick  lead,  but 
the  boy  only  rolled  with  it  and  in  return 
flicked  me  over  the  eye  with  his  right. 
We  sparred  for  a  few  seconds,  each 
hoping  to  find  an  opening,  and  then  it 
came. 

From  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  it 
start.  It  was  a  long  looping  right  hand 
punch,  like  the  amateurs  use,  and  I 
could  easily  have  shaken  it  off  with  my 
wrist — but  I  didn't.  Maybe  it  was  my 
automatic  reaction  that  there  was  no 
danger  behind  that  six  ounces  of  leather, 
or  maybe  it  was  the  look  in  his  dark  eyes. 
Anyway  I  tried  to  ride  with  the  punch. 
But  I  had  been  mistaken  about  this  kid. 
The  punch  landed  with  the  soft,  rotten 
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sound  of  pounded  flesh,  and  for  a  moment 
I  was  blind  with  pain.  The  ring  and  the 
hungered  spectators  crowding  it  became 
only  a  mass  of  light,  growing  hazy  like 
a  coin  sinking  in  water,  and  something 
told  me  that  I  was  out. 

I  had  trained  for  this  moment.  We 
had  drilled  on  recoveries.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  the  count  of  six  I  knew  I  could 
make  it — six,  seven,  eight — the  numbers 
ran,  and  by  nine  I  was  on  my  feet,  hurt 
and  mad,  hurt  by  this  kid  and  mad  at 
this  Jew,  because  he  was  a  Jew.  And  then 
the  round  was  over  and  I  was  back  in 
the  corner,  listening  to  Sam's  usual  stuff, 
but  not  hearing  it.  I  was  thinking — 
"What  right  does  this  Jew  boy,  this  kid, 
have  here?"  I  was  mad,  and  somehow 
as  I  sat  there,  I  became  afraid.  I  remem- 
bered the  breadless  days  in  the  flat  in 
Harlem.  I  remembered  all  those  little 
things  that  a  kid  remembers  and  some 
of  them  weren't  pretty.  "What  right  has 
this  kid  to  rob  me  of  all  I  have  worked 
for — me,  a  real  American?  He  doesn't 
belong  here,  this  is  unfair,"  I  thought, 
and  then  the  bell. 

I  came  from  my  corner  fast  this  time. 
We  met  in  the  corner  of  the  ring,  and  I 
saw  those  eyes  again,  but  I  felt  different 


now.  Those  were  the  eyes  of  a  Jew,  a 
foreigner.  He  didn't  belong  here.  This 
was  unfair. 

We  moved  in  close,  and  I  started  to 
work.  I  had  seen  dirty  fighting  before, 
and  knew  well  how  it  was  done.  As  we 
clinched,  I  got  on  his  toes  with  my  heels 
and  ground  them  hard  against  the  un- 
yielding canvas.  I  missed  with  a  short 
right  purposely,  and  with  my  thumb  I 
got  the  Jew  in  the  eye.  I  knew  the  pain 
he  felt  as  I  had  that  night  in  Philly  when 
Billy  Terrill  had  pulled  the  same  one  on 
me.  We  broke  the  clinch  and  I  swung  on 
the  break  missing  with  the  leather  but 
getting  him  with  my  elbow.  I  felt  some- 
thing break,  and  I  knew  that  in  place  of  a 
tooth  he  had  now  a  raw  nerve  white  with 
pain.  I  had  him  now,  and  the  kill  virus 
hit.  "I'll  teach  the  Jew;  yeah,  I'll  show 
this  one."  It  was  over  then,  I  guess.  I 
only  heard  the  ref.  growling  in  my  ear 
and  pushing  the  Jew  to  his  corner.  I 
laughed,  I  guess,  pleased  with  myself. 
And  then  the  P. A.  man  was  reading  the 
time  and  my  name.  But  the  roar  wasn't 
nearly  as  great  as  it  had  been  when  I 
first  walked  in,  and  Sam  wasn't  saying 
much.  I  can't  understand  it.  He  was 
only  a  Jew. 


Herbert  Bohn  Devries 


CONCERNING  ORIGINALITY 


"/^vRIGINALITY   is  synonomous  to 
v-'  genius,"  someone  once  said.    And 
I  fully  agree  with  him. 

When  you  walk  in  the  country  and  "see 
a  rainbow  dancing  through  a  murky 
arch  of  sky,"  instead  of  an  "expanse  of 
grey  accented  by  a  rainbow,"  you  are 


progressing.  Why?  Because  in  the  first 
instance  your  brain  has  grooved  a  creative 
channel  of  its  own;  and  in  the  second 
instance  your  brain  has  rolled  its  ball 
down  someone  else's  alley.  One  is  new, 
the  other  trite. 

Sit  down  and  think  back  to  your  last 
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storm.  What  did  you  say  to  your  friend 
about  it  later?  Exactly:  "Pretty  bad 
blow  we  had!"  or  "Quite  a  rain,  eh?" 
It's  the  same  after  every  storm  and  it 
should  be,  to  a  degree.  Your  companions 
would  begin  to  wonder  should  you  say  to 
Joe,  "That  was  certainly  a  tempestous 
display  of  beauty  we  had  from  the  nebu- 
lar regions,  wasn't  it?" 

No,  you  don't  have  to  go  that  far.  But 
try  something  a  little  different  next  time. 
Say,  "The  water  was  so  thick  around  our 
place,  Jim  was  pulling  in  trout  through 
his  bathroom  window,"  or,  (more  sensi- 
ble), "It  was  So-and-So's  painting  of  'The 
Flood'  come  to  life." 

Corny?  Well,  maybe.  But  see  if  your 
conversation  isn't  just  a  bit  more  scin- 
tillating, a  little  less  lethargically  drab. 
And  see  if  your  friends  don't  drop  in 
more  often  for  a  good  old  "chew-the- 
rag"  session. 

Creative  endeavors  are  different. 
Whereas  in  the  first  instance  your  talk 
has  just  been  enlivened,    in  the  second 


instance  your  more  lasting  products  must 
be  actually  augmented  and  emotionally 
stimulated  by  departure.  By  "departure" 
I  mean  by  a  breaking  away  from  the 
conventional.  Schumann  reads  a  poem 
by  the  name  of  "The  Accursed  Garden" 
and  is  so  moved  that  he  composes  a  work 
under  the  same  title.  He  has  plagarized 
nothing.  Actually,  he  has  benefited  both 
the  poet  and  the  public.  "The  Accursed 
Garden"  is  the  stimulus  for  two,  not  one, 
but  two,  masterpieces.  The  scope  has 
been  enlarged  and  the  beauty  now  has  a 
wider  mood. 

You  read  of  a  rose:  Its  lacy  network 
of  leaves;  its  delicate  tissues  of  ruby 
petals;  its  golden,  ethereal,  almost  deli- 
ciously  evil  fragrance.  You  sit  down  and 
write  "A  Rose."  Then  you  describe  and 
release  the  pent-up  fire  kindled  within  you 
by  the  contemplation  of  someone  else's 
work.  There  is  originality;  because  you 
have  taken  something  that  we  can  term 
dormant,  tooled  it,  forged  and  fired  it, 
and  finally  awakened  it  into  a  living 
product. 


Mary  Jane  Martin 


LONELINESS 


A  deep, 

a  silent  world 
Where  dreams  may  die, 


The  shadows  catch  each  sun-hue, 

And  moist  winds  lie, 

And  heart-strings  tangle,  moving. 
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Mary  Meade  Harnett 

MADELON  FARIER 

OF  STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS,  FAITH  AND  DESPAIR,  OF  THE 
FRENCH  IN  THE  TIME  OF  OCCUPATION 

PARIS— 1940 


THE  FAUBOURG  ST.  GERMAIN 
stood  with  a  hollow  magnificance  in 
the  last  rays  of  an  early  June  sun.  There 
had  been  people  on  the  Champs-Elysees; 
they  had  rushed  furiously  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde;  scores  of  them  had  elbowed 
each  other  in  the  underground.  Their 
voices  had  held  a  wild,  panic-stricken 
quality  and  what  laughter  there  was  rose 
shallow  and  nervous  above  the  general 
hum.  But  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  was 
deserted  like  the  aisle  of  a  locked  church. 

A  girl  with  a  suitcase  detached  herself 
from  the  turbulent  whirlpool  of  humanity, 
and  entered  the  more  silent  district.  As 
she  walked,  her  heels  awakened  a  thous- 
and echoes  beneath  the  pavement.  A 
stray,  melancholy  bird  in  a  tree  gave  forth 
half  a  song,  and  the  slow  lumbering 
wheels  of  a  cart  offered  an  off-key  ac- 
companiment. Then  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  sharp  fall  of  the  heels.  She  turned, 
finally,  into  a  pretentious,  baroque  resi- 
dence, and  rang  the  bell  with  an  ac- 
customed motion.  When  no  answer  came, 
she  turned  the  doorknob  and  pushed  in- 
ward until  a  shaft  of  gloom  from  within 
set  itself  upon  the  doorstep. 

"Monsieur  Pierre,  are  you  home?  —  Is 
anyone  here?  • —  Lizette?  Henri? 
Jacques?  —  Monsieur  Pierre?"  Slowly, 
fear  imprinted  itself  upon  the  face  of  the 
newly-arrived.    She  opened  her  mouth  to 


call  again,  but  the  opening  of  a  door  to 
the  right  of  the  staircase  silenced  her.  A 
short  square-built  man  came  forward,  his 
body  slightly  stooped  from  excessive 
fatigue. 

"Madelon,"  he  said,  "why  have  you 
come  home?" 

"The  Germans  were  at  Rouen,  and 
Mother  Superior  was  afraid  to  keep  the 
school  open,  so  she  sent  us  all  home. 
Twelve  of  us  belonged  in  Paris,  so  we 
came  together.  I  had  such  a  terrible  time 
about  the  baggage,  but  it  ought  to  arrive 
about  —  today  is  Saturday,  is  it  not?  — ■ 
it  ought  to  arrive  about  Tuesday  in  that 
case.  Would  you  rather  I  had  waited  un- 
til Rheims  was  evacuated  completely, 
Monsieur  Pierre?" 

"Certainly  not!  I  am  just  so  very  sur- 
prised to  see  you  at  home,"  replied 
Monsieur  Pierre. 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  Paris?"  she 
asked  after  a  pause.  "We  have  wondered 
whether  the  government  will  put  up  a  de- 
fense. The  Germans  are  very  brutal,  they 
say.  The  newspapers  have  been  ringing 
with  their  atrocities,  and  when  Dunkirk 
was  being  evacuated  by  the  British — the 
British  have  lost  their  backbone,  don't 
you  think?  — we  used  to — " 

"Stop  a  moment,  Madelon.  You  are  out 
of  breath,  and  your  thoughts  are  not  well 
arranged.    Here,  we  will  sit  on  the  steps 
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and  talk  calmly  for  a  while." 

"During  Dunkirk,  Monsieur  Pierre," 
she  continued,  sitting  down,  "we  were 
petrified.  We  could  not  sleep  and  Mother 
Superior  and  the  Sisters  prayed  in  the 
chapel  all  night,  until  dawn  came.  They 
told  us  to  keep  up  our  spirit  because 
France  would  defend  herself  elsewhere, 
but  so  many  of  us  lost  friends  there." 

"The  government  is  pulling  against  it- 
self, and,  considering  that  factor, 
Madelon,  our  people  have  defended  them- 
selves well." 

"Of  course,  Monsieur  Pierre,"  she 
answered  softly. 

"Now,  do  not  be  dejected.  There  shall 
be  retribution  someday."  Monsieur 
Pierre's  eyes  seemed  to  penetrate  the 
future  for  an  instant.  "But  come  now," 
he  continued,  "you  must  go  to  your  room 
and  prepare  for  supper.  Lizette  is  out,  so 
you  must  carry  on  alone  this  evening.  I 
think  her  curiosity  overcame  her,  for  she 
left  for  the  Champs-Elysees  after  three 
o'clock — to  see  what  was  happening,  she 
said.   Ah,  these  ladies'  maids!" 

Two  weeks  later  the  Germans  marched 
into  Paris. 

II 

All  through  the  humiliating  summer 
months  when  Parisians  wept  openly  in  the 
streets,  and  newspapers  which  had 
screamed  "Vive  -  la  -  France"  on  the  eve 
of  occupation  turned  suddenly  pro-Nazi, 
Monsieur  Pierre  moved  upward  and  up- 
ward into  the  favor  of  the  conquerors.  He 
rose  with  subtle  motions,  first  gaining  the 
confidence  of  German  sympathizers. 
Then  he  began  to  include  Prussian  officers 
in  his  dinner  invitations.  Imperceptibly 
the  square  little  man  became  a  moving 
factor  in  a  new  half-French,  half-Nazi 
society.  Only  once  did  he  request 
Madelon's  presence  at  a  small  dinner 
party,  and  then  she  went  upstairs  at  ten, 
ill  with  the  congealing  generality  of  half- 
a-dozen  gutteral  voices. 


She  was  the  important  spectator  of  a 
revolting  drama, — -a  piece  in  which  a  man 
was  selling  his  own  country  into  slavery, 
and  the  man  himself  her  step-father. 
Time  grew  lax  and  wandered  on,  day  af- 
ter weary  day.  The  lonely  idleness  hit 
with  grating  fierceness  against  the  mem- 
ory of  the  industrious  convent  school. 
She  thought  sometimes  that  when  the  end 
of  this  futile  summer  came  she  would  no 
longer  be  a  human  being  with  a  capacity 
for  asserting  herself.  But  this  mute  dis- 
gust was  necessary,  for  if  she  spoke  for 
France,  Monsieur  Pierre  would  suffer,  and 
Monsieur  Pierre  was  her  step-father,  and 
had  been  kind  to  her  always. 

Madelon  became  aware  of  the  resist- 
ance movement  without  realizing  its 
significance.  Coming  out  of  the  dress 
designer's  one  day,  she  passed  two  men  in 
a  doorway,  and  fragments  of  words  about 
"group  ...  .to  end  this  German  tyranny" 
fell  softly  from  their  lips  and  found  place 
in  the  storerooms  of  her  mind.  The  im- 
pression was  shallow  and  transient,  but 
weeks  later,  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy 
despair,  she  remembered  the  broken 
sentence  and  the  suggestion  which  it  con- 
veyed. She  recited  it  over  and  over  again 
to  herself,  as  if  half  of  her  stood  in  the 
center  of  a  great,  bare  stage  while  the 
other  half  sat  in  a  box  above,  trying  to 
comprehend.  Then,  suddenly,  the  resist- 
ance became  a  great  animated  thing 
stretching  out  a  hand  to  her.  Intuition 
told  her  that  it  was  an  organization  mov- 
ing in  secret  places,  and  no  motion  on  her 
part  would  enable  her  to  join  it. 

In  early  autumn  when  the  cold  air 
brought  new  life  and  ambition,  Lizette, 
the  woman  who  sometimes  waited  on 
Madelon,  called  the  girl  aside  and  led  her 
out  among  the  gray  recesses  of  the  garden 
wall. 

"Mademoiselle?"  she  said  timidly. 

"What  is  it,  Lizette?"  answered  Made- 
moiselle. 
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"There  is  something  to  say.  Something 
concerning  yourself  and  Monsieur  Pierre, 
the  Nazis  and  all  France.  Perhaps  you 
will  not  think  as  I  do,  but  the  time  to 
speak  has  come.  You  are  French,  and 
I  appeal  to  you  as  a  Frenchwoman.  A 
few  students  here  in  Paris,  and  some  poor 
people,  and  some  people  of  Montmartre 
and  some  people  of  very  good,  rich  fam- 
ilies, but  most  especially  the  people  of 
good  rich  families  are  coming  together  to 
drive  the  Nazis  from  France.  I  thought 
that  you,  perhaps,  would  join  them;  that 
is,  if  you  feel  the  great  urge  to  aid  your 
country." 

"Oh!  Oh  yes!  That  is  what  they  call 
the  resistance.  I  would  come  with  you  if 
Monsieur  Pierre  might  never  suffer, 
but—" 

"Oh,  Mademoiselle,  he  cannot  suffer 
because  of  you.  Listen  to  me,  if  you  love 
France.  You  want  France  to  be  free. 
You  want  to  be  free.  I  want  you  to  be 
free.  I  have  not  raised  you  from  a  little 
girl  to  see  you  suffer  in  captivity.  Have 
you  never  thrilled  to  the  sound  of  the 
Marseillaise  sung  in  secret  places  by  un- 
known lips?  Join  us,  Mademoiselle,  join 
us.  We  are  free,  and  you,  too,  shall  be 
free." 

"I  will  come,  Lizette.  I  will  be  sud- 
denly strong,  then,  like  the  daughter  of  a 
new  race." 

"Oh,  Mademoiselle,  our  thanks  to  you. 
You  are  indeed  a  great  lady.  But  do  not 
let  your  impetuosity  master  you,  for  our 
leader  does  not  appreciate  warmth.  He 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  hard,  but,  Mademoi- 
selle, he  is  a  brave  man.  I  told  him  a 
little  about  you." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  should  not  tell.  It  would  not  be 
good  for  you." 

"Please,  Lizette,  what  did  you  say?" 

"Well— I  told  him  this,"  said  Lizette, 
half-eagerly,    half-reluctantly.      "I    said. 


'Mademoiselle  Madelon  is  tall,  and  silent 
and  clothed  in  a  pall  of  day  dreams  until 
she  walks  into  the  midst  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people;  then  she  turns  brilliant  and 
sparkling,  like  a  big  gauzy  butterfly  in  the 
lamplight.'  He  said,  then,  that  he  would 
like  to  see  you  at  one  of  our  meetings." 

"And  he  said  nothing  more?"  asked 
Madelon. 

"Oh,  a  little  more,  Mademoiselle." 

"Madelon — ,"  Monsieur  Pierre's  voice 
cut  into  the  autumn  breeze.  "  Will  you 
come  inside  a  moment?"  He  was  far,  far 
up  in  the  garden,  just  behind  the  house, 
and  his  voice  was  rich  with  authority. 

"Lizette,  I  must  go,"  Madelon  whis- 
pered, "but  I  will  come  to  your  meeting 
sometime."  Then  she  walked  toward  the 
house  with  a  measure  of  anticipation  in 
her  step. 

Ill 

In  the  closeness  of  Monsieur  Pierre's 
study,  a  great  mutual  adoration  came  into 
being.  It  was  a  thing  of  infinite  depth 
and  overwhelming  power.  It  came  silent- 
ly, and,  as  it  entered,  the  unconscious 
participants  in  its  magnitude  tried  to  deal 
it  a  death-blow  with  a  weapon  called 
patriotism. 

It  happened  very  simply.  A  Prussian 
general  and  his  son  had  come  to  see  Mon- 
sieur Pierre  to  secure  his  aid  in  forming 
social  and  military  relations  with  numer- 
ous friendly  inhabitants  of  the  city.  It 
had  been  a  businesslike  procedure  until 
Farier  decided  that  his  guests  should  meet 
his  step-daughter.  He  had  seen  her  a 
short  while  ago,  following  Lizette  toward 
the  garden,  so  he  went  to  the  door  to  call 
her. 

"There  is  a  Prussian  general  inside," 
he  said,  "a  most  interesting  man,  and  I'd 
like  you  to  meet  him." 

So  she  followed  like  a  dutiful  child, 
hardly  aware   of  the  pleasure   in   Mon- 
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sieur's  voice.  Across  the  Persian  carpets, 
into  the  little  study  they  walked  together. 
She  saw  Monsieur  General  ensconced  in 
a  deep  leather  chair  beside  the  desk,  and 
she  had  a  momentary  impression  of  a  tall, 
reserved  cosmopolitan  with  domineering 
eyes.  He  gave  the  sense  of  one  who  is 
polite  in  peace  and  arrogant  in  war — 
nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

Madelon  met  Monsieur  General  on  his 
own  ground,  with  a  marvelous  amount  of 
reserve.  Monsieur  Pierre  introduced  him 
as  General  von  Maricke  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  Paris.  The  general  was  not 
alone,  for  behind  him  stood  a  young  man 
with  black  hair  and  grey  eyes.  Farier 
designated  him  as,  "Monsieur  General's 
son,  Captain  Peter  von  Mericke."  The 
formalities  were,  thus,  short  and  cold. 
Only  Monsieur  Pierre  could  retain  the 
enthusiasm. 

Madelon  had  a  habit  of  watching  and 
listening  sometimes  so  silently  that  her 
presence  was  forgotten.  Now,  she  com- 
pared the  father  and  son,  each  marked 
with  an  attraction  peculiar  to  the  cosmo- 
politan. The  younger  turned  sometimes 
and  spoke  to  her  with  a  wonderful  ani- 
mation foreign  to  the  elder's  personality. 
As  the  minutes  passed  she  became  en- 
thralled in  a  web  of  enchantment,  and 
the  young  man,  too,  was  touched  by  the 
folds  of  the  gossamer  trap.  Each  fought 
fiercely  to  break  the  soft  snare,  Madelon 
asking  herself  what  there  was  about  his 
face  to  excuse  his  being  a  Prussian,  he 
telling  himself  that  a  soldier  should  be  in- 
vulnerable to  beauty. 

Thus  stealthily  came  the  simultaneous 
admiration  that  bore  the  earmarks  of  a 
vast  infinity.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
a  recognition  of  beauty  belonging  to 
another.  Whether  it  was  beauty  of  face 
or  of  soul  ....  neither  knew,  for  the 
qualities,  material  and  spiritual,  had  sud- 
denly  run   together,   and   there  was  no 


distinguishing  of  boundaries  now. 

Only  when  they  had  left  did  Madelon 
analyze  her  heart,  and  there  she  found 
the  confusion  of  one  lost,  and  the  depres- 
sion of  one  sold  into  slavery.  There  was 
no  joy  on  that  battlefield  where  patriotism 
and  fascination  fought  each  other. 
IV 

Montmartre  is  a  long  hill  crowned  by 
the  elegance  of  the  Sacre-coeur.  But  only 
the  tall,  gaunt  buildings  and  the  alleys 
are  visible  on  the  climb.  Deep  are  the 
shadows,  vast  is  the  gloom. 

Madelon  pulled  her  coat  closer  and 
crept  in  toward  the  wall.  Lizette  led  on 
and  on  through  countless  alleys  and  pas- 
sages, through  interminable  spots  of 
blackness.  She  stopped  finally  before  the 
door  of  an  abandoned  cafe.  Clouds  had 
covered  the  moon,  so  she  walked  squarely 
into  the  open  and  rapped  sharply  on  the 
greying  panels.  The  door  gave  slowly 
and  a  man,  all  white  and  blue  in  the 
gloom,  stood  before  them  holding  a  lamp 
high  above  his  head. 

"You  are  late,  Lizette,"  he  taunted. 
"Guy  is  not  pleased." 

"Monsieur  Farier  was  late  going  to 
bed,"  Lizette  answered. 

"Come  along,  then."  He  turned  and 
led  them  into  the  darkness  of  a  deserted 
room. 

Madelon  followed  softly,  looking  about 
her.  She  could  tell  by  the  faint  light  that 
this  had  once  been  a  brilliant  place.  The 
gaudy  pictures  among  the  shadows  told 
the  story  eloquently.  Once,  in  the  black 
void  yonder,  a  gypsy  violinist  had  stood 
against  a  crimson  curtain  pushing  the 
thick,  long  locks  from  his  forehead  and 
grinning  in  elfish  subservience.  Now, 
silence  had  supplanted  the  lilting  melody 
of  his  violin.  Where  the  bare  floor 
stretched  tonight,  there  had  been  tables 
and  tables  covered  with  checkered  table- 
cloths lighted  by  the  onerous  waxiness  of 
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scores  of  guttering  candles.  The  Mont- 
martre  students  had  once  filled  this  place 
with  riotous  laughter  and  drinking  songs. 
Here,  on  the  topmost  of  three  stairs,  a 
girl  in  crimson,  tossing  her  disheveled 
black  hair,  had  screamed  a  torrent  of 
jealous  mockery  into  the  close  and  crowd- 
ed room — but  it  had  all  passed  long  ago. 

The  man  with  the  lantern  opened  a 
door  opposite,  and  Madelon  quickened 
her  steps.  She  came  into  the  range  of 
light  and  hushed  voices,  and  then  she 
stood  poised  on  the  threshold  of  a  long 
room.  She  had  half-expected  to  find  the 
students  entertaining  here,  but  these  were 
sober  men  and  women  gathered  around  a 
little  table  at  which  stood  a  short,  thin, 
young  man  with  firm  chin  and  cynical 
eye. 

"Lizette!     Who  is  this?"  he  asked. 

"Mademoiselle  Madelon  Farier."  A 
murmur  here  and  there  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  curious  group. 

"So,"  he  mocked,  "this  is  the  half-sad, 
half-gay  one — the  unpredictable  one." 

"Do  not  taunt,  Guy,"  came  a  voice 
from  an  obscure  corner,  "this  child  came 
here  to  aid  you,  not  to  parry  your  blows." 

"Ah,  yes,  Monsieur  Jean,"  the  little 
man  laughed. 

Madelon  turned  toward  the  voice  in  the 
corner.  It  told  her  that  its  owner  was 
tall  and  well-proportioned,  slightly  grey 
at  the  temples — that  he  was  someone 
whom  she,  as  a  little  girl,  had  run  to  and 
kissed  every  Sunday  afternoon,  precisely 
at  one.  She  took  a  step  toward  the  cor- 
ner, then,  seeing  the  owner  of  the  voice, 
she  stopped.  Why,  that  old  man  was 
bent  and  broken,  some  sort  of  a  laborer, 
and  the  memory  of  a  tall,  distinguished 
man — why,  that  was  only  a  dream.  She 
had  kissed  no  laborers  when  she  was 
three-four-five-well,  very  young,  anyway. 

"That  gentleman,  Farier,"  Guy  was 
saying 


"She  is  Mademoiselle  Farier,  Guy," 
urged  Lizette. 

"She  is  Farier  to  me,"  continued  Guy. 
"That  gentleman,  Farier,  is  Monsieur 
Jean  Gareau,  a  chivalrous  gentleman  of 
an  older  generation.  Monsieur  Gareau, 
this  is  Farier,  Madelon  Farier,  to  be  ex- 
act, a  rather  unsteady  young  woman,  if 
all  appearances  do  not  mislead.  We  shall 
test  her  before  we  trust  her." 

"Monsieur  Guy,  I  came  here  to  help 
France,  not  to  knife  her  in  the  back," 
said  Madelon. 

"Quiet,  Farier.  If  you  came  to  help 
France,  let  us  see  how  you  can  discharge 
your  first  commission  toward  her  recov- 
ery." 

"What  is  it,  Monsieur?"  Madelon's 
eyes  lit  brightly.  "Do  you  want  me  to 
carry  a  message,  or  guide  someone,  or  get 
information,  or  what?" 

"Hold  your  tongue.  Only  fools  look 
to  us  for  simple  tasks.  You  have  met  a 
certain  Peter  von  Mericke? — Well,  hav- 
en't you?" 

"Yes,  Monsieur,"  Madelon  answered 
steadily,  "but  what  would  you  want  of 
him?" 

"Peter  von  Mericke  is  valuable  to  us, 
because  he  is  young,  reliable,  influential, 
well-favored,  and  quite  popular  with  the 
Prussians.  He  isn't  rabid  like  the  Nazis, 
but  he  will  stand  by  his  guns  long  after 
others  have  fled  in  bewildered  confusion. 
His  is  not  the  rage  that  wears  off  quickly. 
We  want  him,  Farier,  so  that  we  can  be 
rid  of  him.  But  how  will  we  get  him? 
Ah,  Farier,  your  role  in  my  drama  is  a 
pillow  of  lilies.  You,  my  dear,  are  going 
to  capture  him — and,"  he  added,  "perhaps 
kill  him  for  us.  You,  Farier,  shall  entice 
him  to  the  edge  of  our  pedestal.  Your 
task  is  simple;  you  must  make  him  love 
you.  You  will  like  it,  Farier,"  he  said 
shrewdly.  "You  begin  tomorrow.  We 
shall  inform  you  of  the  important  steps 
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to  take.     Will  you  do  it— for  France?" 

"Yes,  Monsieur,"  she  bowed  her  head 
subserviently,  just  as  she  did  when  Mon- 
sieur Pierre  commanded  her  to  do  some- 
thing. Killing  a  man  would  be  very  hard, 
especially  if  he  were  kind  and  handsome, 
with  his  life  before  him,  but  there  was  no 
need  to  shield  a  Prussian  like  Peter  von 
Mericke,  if  France  required  his  life.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  thought  of  his  black  hair 
intermingled  with  the  mud  of  the  Seine, 
of  his  eyes  bereft  of  their  animated  ex- 
pression, of  his  lips  unable  to  smile,  of  his 
face  livid  as  the  sun  seen  dimly  through 
smoke,  that  staggered  her  so  greatly.  It 
wasn't  that  she  wanted  him  to  live;  she 
only  wanted  his  beauty  and  grace  to  live. 
She  didn't  care  a  franc  for  him,  but  she 
loved  his  face. 

She  moved  toward  the  corner  where  the 
bent  laborer  sat,  pushing  past  the  bench- 
es of  inquisitive  plebians  to  a  little,  empty 
chair  beside  the  man  with  the  inspiring 
voice. 

"Mademoiselle,  you  are  very  white. 
Are  you  well?" 

"Oh.  yes,  Monsieur,  I  am  quite  well, 
thank  you." 

"Guy  has  pronounced  a  cruel  sentence, 
for  one  so  young  and  warm,"  said  the  old 
man.  "It  startles  you.  You  have  never 
killed  a  man.  You  have  had  no  cause  to. 
You  have  had  no  loving  family  lined  up 
against  the  wall  and  shot  before  your 
tortured  eyes.  Peter  von  Mericke  has 
won  your  cold  respect,  no?"  His  voice 
was  wonderfully  clear  and  familiar. 

"Grand-pere,"  she  cried  softly.  Then 
she  lowered  her  eyes  again.  "Oh,  forgive 
me,  Monsieur.  I  thought  you  were  my 
grandpere,  my  father's  papa.  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  my  mother  married  Mon- 
sieur Pierre  when  I  was  five.  He  must 
be  dead  now,  but  you  spoke  like  him." 

"Madelon,  look  at  me  again.  Your 
memory  is  very  clear.  My  looks  deceive 
you,  for  I  am  old,  but  my  eyes  are  the 


same.  Look,  Madelon,  look.  No,  Ma- 
delon, do  not  shriek  'Grand-pere.'  Be 
content  to  see  me  this  once  again  in  calm, 
quiet  recognition." 

Madelon  felt  the  strangeness  of  it  all. 
How  uncanny,  that  her  real  father's 
father  should  turn  up  in  a  place  like  this, 
a  broken  man,  a  laborer.  He  took  her 
hand.  She  said  nothing.  Only  his  eyes 
were  the  same.  She  would  always  re- 
member the  jettiness  of  them,  the  express- 
iveness. She  could  hear  Guy  droning 
away  at  the  table,  hearing  reports  of  last 
week's  work. 

"Madelon,"  Monsieur  Gareau  said  sud- 
denly. "Do  you  want  to  kill  Peter  von 
Mericke?" 

"No,  Grand-pere,"  she  confessed.  She 
raised  her  eyes  a  little.  The  darkness  of 
the  corner  soothed  her.  The  people 
seemed  far  away,  unreal,  like  figures  in 
an  abstract  painting.  "I  cannot  kill  his 
beauty." 

"And  his  heart,  Madelon?" 

"I  don't  know  his  heart,  Grand-pere, 
only  his  face,  his  friendly  face,  and  his 
soft  black  hair." 

"Black,  is  it?" 

"Yes,  black.  And  his  eyes  are  grey- 
green  like  a  wide  sea.  Have  you  never 
seen  him,  Grand-pere?" 

"Many  times,  Madelon.  I  know  his 
face  well." 

"Grand-pere,  speak  to  this  Guy.  Ask 
him  to  let  me  take  something  simpler  to 
harden  myself." 

"If  you  wish,  Madelon.  I  will  ask  him 
to  get  one  of  the  colder  women,  someone 
older  than  you,  to  do  it,  so  that  you  will 
not  have  to  see." 

"No,  Grand-pere.  I  will  see  no  matter 
who  does  it.  I  will  see  in  my  heart.  I 
will  be  haunted  day  and  night.  I  shall 
never  forget.  No,  Grand-pere,  if  he  must 
die,  I  will  do  it.  But,  why  can  I  not  save 
him?" 

"Because,    someday,    Madelon,    pride 
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and  anger  will  eat  the  goodness  from  his 
heart  and  his  face.  Someday,  the  Prussian 
in  him  will  overpower  the  gentle  warmth 
and  Peter  von  Mericke,  if  he  is  allowed 
to  live,  will  be  another  to  tread  France 
under  foot.  Would  you  not  rather  have 
him  die  beautiful  and  one-half  good,  than 
hideously  ugly  and  not  good  at  all?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,  Grand-pere," 
Madelon  resigned. 

"But  if  you  would  rather  have  an  older 
woman — " 

"No,  Grand-pere,  I  will  do  it." 

"Guy  will  not  make  you  see  the  end, 
if  you  don't  desire.  Perhaps  he  will  finish 
the  task  himself.  You  must  begin  it, 
Madelon.  And  if  your  heart  fails  you, 
remember  that  you  are  a  Frenchwoman, 
that  you  are  doing  this  for  your  country. 
France  is  eternal.  Peter  von  Mericke's 
beauty  will  pass  within  a  few  years.  Give 
your  heart  to  that  which  is  everlasting." 

Guy  was  opening  the  door  for  the  first 
to  leave. 

Monsieur  Gareau  rose.  "Goodnight, 
Madelon.  Your  Grand-pere  is  proud  of 
you." 

The  moon  was  gone  when  Madelon  and 
Lizette  reached  the  street.  The  night 
deepened  depression.  Madelon  felt  a 
black  fear  clutching  at  her  heart.  She 
gasped  for  the  damp  air.  She  couldn't 
see  the  cobbles  of  Montmartre  for  the 
picture  that  stood  before  her  eyes.  With 
every  step  she  tramped  upon  the  black 
locks  of  Peter  von  Mericke.  Oh,  why 
must  she  have  a  weakness  for  fineness  of 
face!  The  soul  of  a  nation  was  so  much 
more  important. 

V 

As  the  year  wore  on  Parisian  society 
grew  quite  accustomed  to  seeing  the  tall 
Prussian  officer  escorting  the  dark-haired 
girl  from  place  to  place.  Those  friendly 
to  the  Germans  felt  a  great  delight  at  the 
smoothness  of  the  relationship.  Those 
who  spent  many  secret  hours  with  the 


resistance  knew  the  satisfaction  of  watch- 
ing a  strategem  winding  itself  out  clearly. 
To  Madelon,  Peter  von  Mericke  was  the 
centralization  of  many  ideals.  It  was 
enough  that  someday  he  must  die;  the 
very  thought  of  his  life  being  cut  short 
obliterated  his  faults.  Others  might  feel 
his  unbearable  egotism,  his  arrogance,  and 
the  inborn  superiority  of  the  Prussian 
militarist,  but  she  saw  only  the  eyes 
taunting  her  through  a  depth  of  green 
river. 

One  night  he  took  her  to  the  theater  to 
witness  a  French  production  of  Goethe's 
Faust.  It  was  a  thing  which  blended 
compatibly  with  her  mood  until,  sudden- 
ly, Magaret's  appearance  on  the  stage 
startled  her.  Behind  the  woman's  dis- 
guising makeup  was  a  face  comparatively 
lovely  and  youthful — a  face  seen  often  in 
the  dark  retreats  of  the  resistance  move- 
ment. She  had,  in  the  pre-occupation 
days,  been  a  popular  adornment  on  the 
French  stage,  but  now  she  threw  her 
emotions  into  heavy  German  pieces  which 
left  her  numbed  and  crushed  after  each 
performance. 

Her  presence  held  Madelon  spellbound. 
Two  nights  ago,  she  had  come  to  the  re- 
sistance meeting,  her  face  pale  with  fa- 
tigue, her  voice  scarcely  rising  above  a 
whisper.  Yet,  tonight,  she  symbolized  a 
woman  who  held  a  commanding  place 
among  her  sisters  of  fiction.  Here  was 
another  woman,  and  actress,  who  in  the 
face  of  violent  torture  and  death,  was 
willing  to  fight  for  France.  But  life  it- 
self, evidently,  was  a  great  drama  in 
which  deceit  and  hypocrisy  played  mag- 
nificent parts. 

In  one  of  the  long  periods  between  acts 
a  lackey  brought  a  note  to  von  Mericke's 
box.  "For  Mademoiselle,"  he  explained, 
and  Madelon  ripped  it  open  with  anxious 
fingers.  The  Captain's  presence  did  not 
daunt  her  for  she  knew  the  suspicion  at- 
tached to  accepting  and  concealing  such 
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a  billet.    She  read  it  aloud,  hastily. 

"Thank  you  for  the  exquisite  roses. 
You  have  remembered  my  weakness  for 
dark  red."  The  signature  of  the  actress 
followed. 

"You  know  her,  then?"  Peter  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  went  to  school  with  her.  I 
always  send  her  flowers  on  such  an  oc- 
casion." What  if  she  had  never  darkened 
the  door  of  Madelon's  school?  It  was  a 
good  excuse. 

Madelon  toyed  about  with  the  note  un- 
til she  could  clearly  see  its  inner  pages. 
There,  on  the  usually  blank  sheet,  were 
lightly  penciled  these  words: 

"Guy  says  you  have  done  very  well. 
You  need  not  kill  young  von  Mericke  if 
you  do  not  wish." 

The  girl  laughed  suddenly,  stuffing  the 
paper  into  her  sleeve,  and  her  laughter 
rose  to  an  almost  hysterical  pitch. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Peter. 

Madelon  paused  a  moment.  "I  sent 
her  yellow  roses,  not  red."  She  felt  a 
deep  radiating  warmth  descend  over  her. 
It  was  so  fine  to  be  able  to  let  a  con- 
demned man  live. 

Then,  softly,  that  part  of  Madelon 
which  was  the  big  gauzy  butterfly  came 
out,  and  opened  its  wings  to  the  splendor 
of  the  evening. 

VI 

All  through  the  long  weeks  at  the  end 
of  one  year  and  the  beginning  of  another, 
Peter  von  Mericke  toured  Paris  under 
Madelon's  guidance.  Neither  could  be- 
come extricated  from  the  magnetic  web 
which  drew  one  to  the  other. 

May  was  a  beautiful  month.  Madelon 
ran  downstairs  at  nine  one  morning  to 
find  that  Monsieur  Pierre  v/as  clovHed 
with  a  German  envoy  who  had  a  voice 
that  thundered  all  over  the  first  floor  like 
a  bassoon.  It  was  best  to  encounter  Herr 
Graf  at  a  distance.  He  was  too  ponder- 
ous, too  corpulent,  too  oppressive  to  meet 
on  a  May  morning.     Well,  she  could  go 


to  Madame  Cord,  the  seamstress,  and 
see  if  her  new  red  taffeta  gown  was  fin- 
ished. Taffeta  was  warm  for  May,  per- 
haps, but  Monsieur  Pierre  had  ordered  it. 
Why  had  he  insisted  on  red  taffeta, 
though,  with  a  full  skirt  that  trailed  the 
ground?  But  there  was  no  use  complain- 
ing, for  Monsieur  had  good  taste,  and  red 
was  very  beautiful  with  black  hair,  he 
said.  A  note  for  "Mademoiselle  Farier" 
lay  on  the  hall  table. 

Madelon  tore  the  envelope  from  it.  She 
read  hastily,  fearfully. 

"Farier — ,"  it  said,  "your  first  job  is 
done.  Bring  Captain  von  Mericke  to  the 
Pont  Neuf  about  eleven  tonight.  Bring 
a  flashlight  and  come  down  the  river  stairs 
flashing  it  at  intervals.  We  are  going  to 
let  the  Captain  take  his  last  view  of  the 
nave  of  Notre  Dame  by  moonlight.  You're 
doing  this  for  France,  Farier.  If  you 
fail,  your  name  shall  go  down  in  French 
history  as  a  traitress  to  your  nation.  It 
is  either  your  country  or  von  Mericke's 
handsome  face.  Take  the  biggest  choice, 
girl,  the  choice  of  honor.  Your  country 
relies  upon  you.      Guy." 

Madelon's  heart  beat  in  her  throat. 
"His  last  view  of  the  nave  of  Notre  Dame 
by  moonlight."  So  guy  was  going  to  kill 
him — there  in  the  Seine — in  a  rowboat,  no 
doubt.  Her  Grand-pere's  words  returned 
to  her,  "France  is  eternal.  Give  your 
heart  to  that  which  is  everlasting."  For 
France — yes,  she  would  do  it  for  France. 
But  that  black  hair  in  the  mud  of  the 
Seine,  mingling  with  the  filth  of  a  misty 
river.  Then  she  remembered  something 
that  she  had  said  after  that  night  at  the 
theater.  "I  shall  never  be  grave  again, 
unless  the  vapors  of  the  Seine  rise  and 
cover  me,  and  clothe  my  heart  in  impen- 
etrable vestments."  The  mists  would  rise 
tonight.  They  would  clothe  her  in  a  grey- 
green  shroud;  they  would  stifle  her,  kill 
her.  How  would  it  feel  to  die  in  the  mist, 
a  murderess,  a  vile,  disreputable  woman 
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who  had  killed  the  face  she  loved.  Loved? 
Madelon  cared  not  what  she  said.  Yes, 
she  loved  his  face,  his  hair,  his  carriage, 
his  bearing,  his  nobility,  but  his  heart? 
Maybe  even  his  heart.  But  no,  not  yet, 
not  quite  yet.  "For  France,"  she  kept 
gasping,  for  France.  You  are  doing  this 
for  France."  Then  the  tears  came,  the 
beautiful,  liberating  tears.  She  grabbed 
her  handkerchief;  ran  out  into  the  gar- 
den. Then  she  fell  beneath  a  tree,  far, 
far  down  in  the  garden,  beyond  sight  of 
the  house,  and  sobbed.  Perhaps  it  was 
an  hour — two — perhaps  three  that  her 
body  shook  with  irrepressible  force.  "For 
France,"  she  beat  the  palm  of  her  hand 
against  her  temple,  "for  France,  Madelon, 
even  if  it  kills  you.  France  is  the  eter- 
nal." She  slept;  the  feverishness  of  fren- 
zy had  overpowered  her.  For  hours  she 
lay  in  the  damp  grass  beneath  the  tree, 
quivering  unnaturally. 

When  the  sun  was  slanting  its  rays 
from  the  west,  over  there  beyond  the 
trees,  Madelon  rose.  She  rubbed  her 
burning  eyes,  she  tried  to  move  her  ach- 
ing limbs.  She  wondered  why  her  lips 
were  dry.  Then  she  remembered  that  she 
was  to  lead  Peter  to  his  execution  tonight. 
"For  France,"  she  whispered;  her  voice 
was  scarcely  audible. 
VII 

The  moon  rose  clear  and  beautiful 
against  a  Persian  sky.  It  reminded  one 
of  the  illustrations  in  Monsieur  Pierre's 
Rubdiydt.  Jeanne  D'Arc  had  faced  death 
for  France,  Madelon  told  herself.  But 
the  saint  had  never  loved  the  face  of  her 
victim;  she  had  been  above  earthly  love. 
It  was  better  that  way,  if  one  kept  com- 
plete faith  with  Heaven.  She  lifted  the 
white  roses  that  Peter  had  sent.  She 
would  have  to  wear  them  tonight,  when 
she  and  Monsieur  Pierre  went  to  the 
formal  dinner  at  General  von  Mericke's; 
yet  her  hand  trembled  as  she  held  them. 
They  were  very  beautiful,  very  ethereal; 


they  went  with  the  Persian  sky.  Oh,  that 
she  could  wear  a  piece  of  that  Persian  sky 
tonight,  instead  of  this  red  taffeta.  It 
made  her  feel  hot  and  brazen,  as  if  she 
really  belonged  among  the  students  of 
Montmartre.  She  took  the  pin  from  the 
dresser,  placed  the  roses  above  her  heart; 
she  hesitated  again.  Then  she  anchored 
them  firmly,  deliberately,  rose,  descended 
to  the  hall  and  allowed  Monsieur  Pierre 
to  throw  her  dark  velvet  cape  over  her 
shoulders.  The  moon  was  not  so  clear 
now.  The  mists  were  rising  from  the 
Seine. 

'Madelon,"  Pierre  was  saying,  "you 
look  very  lovely!" 

"Thank  you,  Monsieur  Pierre." 
"The  roses,  where  did  you  get  them?" 
"From  Captain  von  Mericke.    He  sent 
them  about  six." 

"What  a  great  general  he  will  make." 
"Someday,    perhaps,"    Madelon    mur- 
mured. 

"Not  perhaps,  Madelon.  It  is  really. 
Towards  the  Champs-Elysees,  Henri." 
The  chauffeur  obeyed;    Pierre  sat  back 

among  the  cushions. 

******** 

"Now,  Mademoiselle  Madelon,"  Peter 
von  Mericke  said.    "What  shall  we  do?" 

"Perhaps,  Captain  Peter,"  she  hesi- 
tated, "perhaps — perhaps — ." 

"Perhaps?"  he  smiled. 

"Would  you  like  to  walk  over  toward 
the  He  de  la  Cite?" 

"Yes,  that  is  a  splendid  idea.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  nave  of  Notre  Dame  by 
moonlight."  Why  did  he  have  to  say  it? 
Notre  Dame  by  moonlight!  Madelon 
shuddered. 

"Is  it  cool?"  he  asked. 

"No,  Peter.  The  mists  are  rising  from 
the  Seine." 

"The  mists,  and  what  else?" 

"No,  Peter,  please.  Ask  no  more." 
She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  There 
was  a  sudden  realization  that  he  belonged 
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to  this  one  night,  this  one  moment  of 
eternity,  with  the  Persian  sky  above.  He 
had  come  softly  over  the  threshold  of  her 
life,  had  stopped  a  while,  and  had  made 
a  supreme  effort  to  understand  and 
please  her.  It  was  a  very  brief  episode 
in  the  long  annals  of  people  and  nations. 
If  she  had  been  an  Olympian  with  those 
wondrous  powers  of  charm,  she  would 
have  held  him  in  the  orb  of  her  life  for- 
ever, but  being  only  a  mortal  she  watched 
him  slip  through  her  fingers  tonight,  and 
the  terrible  irony  of  it  held  her  powerless. 
Once,  though,  she  tried  to  rise  above  the 
dregs  of  despair,  clinging  to  a  faint  wisp 
of  hope. 

"Peter?" 

"Yes?" 

"If  you  were  walking  to  your  execution 
now,  would  you  escape  if  you  could?" 

"Wouldn't  every  man?" 

"Would  you,  Peter?" 

"If  I  were  innocent.  If  I  were  guilty, 
I  don't  know;  perhaps,  perhaps  not." 

"Peter,  would  you  kill  a  man  to  escape 
death?" 

"If  I  were  innocent,  and  that  man  had 
brought  me  to  death  treacherously.  I 
think  I  could  kill  him." 

"Do  you  see  the  mists,  Peter?" 

"Yes,  Madelon.    Why?" 

"Because  as  those  mists  rise,  they  dull 
my  reason  and  I  am  no  longer  capable  of 
controlling  my  actions.  I  want  you  to 
turn  now  and  go  home,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  I  shall  go  my  way  and  try 
to  save  myself  from  the  mists.  Will  you 
not  go,  Peter?" 

"Madelon  Farier,  what  are  you  say- 
ing?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Peter.  You  see, 
that  is  what  the  mists  do  to  me.  Peter, 
don't  go  to  the  bridge  Notre  Dame  by 
moonlight  is  a  cold,  steely  sight,  and  to- 
night the  mists  will  hide  it.  Go  home, 
Peter,  go  home."  The  tears  rose  in  her 
eyes;  she  pleaded  through  the  anguish  of 


her  expression.  The  moonlight  distorted 
her  features  into  something  nameless, 
grotesque.  He  stepped  back  a  little.  He 
feared  the  unexplored  depths  of  her  soul, 
and  fear  rode  in  his  eyes.  He  feared  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  for  he,  too,  felt 
the  weird  powers  of  the  night  and  the 
eternity  to  follow. 

"Peter,"  she  sobbed,  "you  are  not  fit 
to  be  part  of  this  mist.  It  will  kill  you. 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  dead.  Go,  Peter, 
go,  before  I  betray  your  life  away." 

"Please,  Madelon.  You  are  only 
frightened.  You  know  that  you  have  not 
the  kind  of  heart  that  betrays  a  man  to 
his  death.  The  mists  seem  ominous  to 
you.  Come,  Madelon;  I  will  show  you 
that  those  mists  are  harmless." 

The  girl  followed  obediently,  as  she 
would  have  followed  Monsieur  Pierre  or 
Guy.  She  heard  the  lap-lapping  of  the 
river  against  the  wall.  Somewhere  ahead 
the  He  loomed  obscurely  through  the  mist 
and  darkness.  She  remembered  too  late 
that  she  had  no  flashlight.  Ah,  well,  if 
it  were  to  be,  no  mortal  could  delay  it. 

"Peter,"  she  attempted  again,  "Peter, 
go  home,  for  my  sake.     Leave  me." 

"But,  Cherie,  where  will  you  go?"  The 
"cherie",  so  natural,  so  simple,  staggered 
her. 

"Oh,  I  shall  go  home." 

"Alone?" 

"Yes,  Captain  von  Mericke,  alone." 

"No,  Madelon.  You  are  too  trusting  of 
a  night  like  this.  Can't  you  feel  the 
craziness  of  the  darkness?  Can't  you  see 
that  something  is  taking  us  by  the  hands 
and  leading  us  forward?  You,  who  have 
the  sensitive  recognition  of  the  unique,  do 
you  not  feel  that  this  will  be  a  night  to 
remember?" 

"Yes,  a  night  to  torture  both  our  mem- 
ories," she  said  moodily. 

"Don't  confuse  my  poor  brain,  Made- 
lon.    I  don't  understand." 

"Don't  try,  Peter.      Just   go — do  you 
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hear  me,  go!"  her  voice  rose,  strained  and 
tormented,  and  she  brought  her  black 
slipper  to  the  pavement  with  a  sharp, 
grating  stamp. 

"No,  I  won't  go."  His  stubborness, 
like  the  general's  arrogance,  asserted  it- 
self in  times  of  contention. 

"Then  give  me  a  match."  She  led  him 
down  into  the  dampness  of  the  Pont  Neuf 
stairs.  "You  shall  see  your  grand  mixture 
of  mist  and  moonlight.  You  shall  carry 
the  memory  of  this  evening  through  eter- 
nity, perhaps,  and  the  memory  of  Made- 
Ion  Farier  shall  go  with  it  to  add  the 
tempering  of  bitterness.  A  match,  Cap- 
tain Peter,  a  match. — Thank  you."  She 
knelt  on  one  of  the  cold  stairs  and  struck 
a  light.  She  watched  it  burn  down  almost 
to  her  fingertips. 

There  was  a  little  rippling  sound  be- 
yond the  bridge.  They  were  coming,  those 
men  from  Montmartre.  She  couldn't 
speak  to  him  any  longer,  but  she  wanted 
to  look  at  him  before  the  river  lapped 
against  his  face,  through  his  hair.  She 
looked  up  timidly.  The  shadows  of  the 
bridge  swallowed  them  (dear  shadows) 
but  she  could  still  see  him.  The  frank,  ex- 
pressive eyes  searched  hers,  the  lips  were 
firm  and  determined  (had  they  ever 
kissed  the  Seine?).  Tears  came  again, 
and  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  He  had  been 
so  good  to  her,  so  understanding.  Per- 
haps she  could  have  grown  to — to  love 
him.  But  no,  he  was  a  Prussian.  She 
was  French.     Prussians  weren't — . 

"Come,  von  Mericke.  Guy  has  netted 
you  at  last.  Ha!  Ha!  Madelon,  you  are 
a  prodigy,"  Guy  cried  from  behind. 

"What  is  this?"  Peter  cried,  "Madelon, 
what  is  this?  What  have  I  done  to  them? 
Madelon,  tell  them  that  I  have  done 
nothing." 

"Guy,  please  Guy.  He — he — ,"  she 
tried  to  appeal. 

"He  what?    Come,  Farier,  he  what?" 

"He  has  done  no  harm." 


"Come,  girl,  don't  beg  for  his  face.  It 
isn't  worth  your  admiration.  Jacques, 
Ludovic,  take  him,  bind  him,  throw  him 
in  the  boat.    The  mist  will  cover  all." 

"Wait,  Guy.  I  captured  him,  because 
you  promised  not  to  kill  him,"  Madelon 
pleaded.  "Do  promises  mean  nothing  to 
you,  Guy?  France's  honor  is  at  stake. 
Guy,  please,  let  me — let  me  keep  him.  I 
captured  him." 

"You  are  an  imperative  child,  Madelon. 
You  like  pretty  toys,  don't  you?  No, 
Madelon,  your  plaything  is  yours  no 
longer.  You  gave  him  to  me,  and  now  I 
shall  give  him  to  the  Seine.  The  Seine 
hungers  for  him." 

Von  Mericke  fought  a  little,  but  even 
his  trained  strength  was  forced  to  give 
way  before  the  brutish  violence  of  the 
men  of  Montmartre.  Madelon  stood  in 
the  shadows,  downcast.  Could  France 
ever  mean  this  much — to  anyone?  She 
clenched  her  fists  until  her  nails  dug  like 
claws  into  the  softness  of  her  palms. 
There  were  no  tears;  her  heart  had  sunk 
too  low  for  them.  Peter  fought  with 
strict  tenacity.  Every  blow  was  carefully 
aimed.  Jacques  and  Ludovic  and  Guy 
clawed  like  beasts — tore  at  his  face  and 
hands.  They  had  him  in  the  shadows 
now.  Why  didn't  he  call  for  help?  He 
could  save  himself  if  he  wanted  to.  Then 
she  started  from  the  shadows,  toward  the 
He,  where  there  was  sure  to  be  a  Gestapo 
officer  who  would  save  General  von  Mer- 
icke's  son.  She  began  to  run,  but  the 
taffeta  skirt  caught  beneath  her  feet  and 
tripped  her.  She  pulled  it  above  her 
ankles  a  little.  Then  Guy  caught  her 
arm,  and  she  whirled  defiantly  to  face 
him. 

"Stop,  Guy,"  she  screamed.   "I — ." 

"Fairier,  there  is  no  need.  Your  Cap- 
tain is  subdued.  He  fights  well — too  well. 
He  will  enjoy  grappling  with  the  Seine." 

"Guy!" 

"Hush,  Farier.   Your  job  is  done.   You 
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shall  report  again  tomorrow  night.  Then 
I  will  give  you  all  the  details.  Come,  girl, 
perhaps  your  Captain  has  some  words  for 
you."  He  didn't  laugh  as  he  drew  her  to- 
ward von  Mericke.  Guy  never  laughed 
because  nothing  about  life  ever  seemed 
comical  to  him. 

"Why  do  you  bring  her  to  me?"  Peter 
asked  bitterly.  "I  don't  need  to  be  taunt- 
ed further.  Take  her  away."  But  Guy 
led  her  on.  They  couldn't  see  her  face, 
for  her  head  was  bent,  but  she  shook  al- 
most convulsively  as  Guy  stepped  away. 

"Well?"  Peter  flashed.  "I  hardly  know 
how  to  greet  a  murderess — my  murderess. 
Look  up,  Madelon.  I  am  powerless  now. 
You  have  no  need  to  fear  me.  Look  up." 
She  obediently  raised  her  head.  Her  face 
was  blanched — a  dull,  ashen  grey,  almost 
green  in  the  shadow.  Tears  were  standing 
in  the  once-carefree  eyes  which  were  mis- 
shapen and  haggard  and  grotesque  with 
those  tears. 

"Let  his  arms  go,  Ludovic,  Jacques.  He 
is  vanquished.  Withdraw  a  little,  lads," 
Guy  commanded.  Von  Mericke's  arms 
dropped  to  his  sides. 

"Why  have  you  done  this,  Made'.m? 
You  know  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  you." 
Her  tears  suddenly  burst  their  prison. 
Why  was  he  kind  to  her  even  now?  Why 
didn't  he  strike  her  against  the  bridge? 
It  would  never  hurt  then.  "Madelon,  I 
think  I  even  loved  you." 

Then  desperation  made  her  bold.  She 
lifted  her  face  even  more,  and  steadied 
her  eyes  in  the  depths  of  his.  "And  I 
think  that — oh,  Peter,  I  love  you." 

"If  we  had  but  known,  Madelon." 

"We  knew,  Peter,  but  we  dared  not  tell 
ourselves,  for  that  which  guides  our 
destiny  warned  us  of  this  moment." 

"You  follow  me  to  the  grave  with  god- 
less reason,  Madelon." 

Suddenly  he  bent  his  face  to  hers  and 
touched  his  lips,  ever  so  lightly,  to  her 
cheek,  and  the  moment  in  eternity  was 


gone.  Guy  held  him  again.  It  had  all 
happened  in  an  instant,  it  was  so  like  a 
dream.  "Goodbye,  Madelon.  I  want  to 
forgive  you.   I'll  try." 

"Peter,  it  isn't  you  that  I  fear.  I  think 
that  you  don't  understand  enough  to  hate 
me." 

"Whom  do  you  fear,  Madelon?"  Guy 
was  pulling  him  downward. 

"God,"  she  said  simply.  "God  and  the 
mists."  She  knew  that  he  had  heard.  The 
Seine  lapped  a  little  about  the  boat  then. 
It  was  too  late. 

She  turned  slowly  and  walked  up  into 
the  mists.  The  tears  were  flooding  her 
cheeks  now.  She  wept  because  something 
had  been  taken  from  her,  leaving  a  black 
void  where  that  something  had  once  been. 
It  was  the  first  impulse,  the  primitive  one 
which  reigns  supreme  in  childhood  and 
youth  and  sometimes  far  into  old  age.  She 
felt  all  her  bitterness  and  hatred  of  Guy, 
the  thief  who  had  stolen  her  great 
material  treasure.  On  to  the  He  she 
walked,  forgetful  of  everything  but  her 
own  unhappiness. 

She  felt  the  white  roses  above  her 
heart.  They  reminded  her  of  her  mother's 
old  home  in  Limoges;  of  the  white  wax- 
en roses  that  climbed  the  fence  and  crept 
onto  the  gate.  The  tears  came  faster. 
The  Dresden  vase  on  the  mantle,  the 
little  mahoghany  music-box  that  played 
The  Marseillaise,  the  wicker  wood- 
basket  beside  the  hearth,  the  fairy  tale 
books — were  they  still  there  as  she  had 
left  them  long  ago?  Something  within  her 
was  going  to  burst  in  a  second.  She  began 
again.  There  were  the  white  roses  on  the 
fence  in  Limoges;  the  mists — the  mists; 
— the  filthy,  green  water  lapping  against 
his  face,  through  his  hair;  his  face,  all 
white  and  livid.  There  were  roses — white 
roses  in  Limoges;  the  green  water  stain- 
ing his  white  uniform;  his  lips  incapable 
of  speech;  his  eyes — .  "No,  no,  dear 
Lord,  no.    I  can't  bear  it."    Hour  after 
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hour  it  kept  on.  Remorse  succeeded  bit- 
terness. The  mist  was  grey-blue,  im- 
penetrable. Perhaps  that  was  why  she 
saw  no  one  coming  toward  her,  knew 
nothing  until  she  felt  a  strong  impact  with 
something  living.  She  staggered  back  a 
little. 

"My  child,"  came  a  deep  voice  from 
the  mist,  "forgive  me.  I  was  unaware  of 
your  approach."  A  pair  of  calm  blue  eyes 
surveyed  her  features,  blue  eyes  above  a 
tall  clerical  collar. 

"Oh,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  she  cried 
gratefully.    "Please,  help  me." 

"I  have  little  time,  child.  What  is  your 
trouble?" 

"I  have  committed  a  great  crime,  one 
which  cannot  be  mended." 

"I  fear  I  cannot  help  you  then."  He 
started  to  draw  away.  "But  wait,  child. 
Perhaps  I  can  help  a  little.  Come  back  to 
the  church." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Monsieur  le  Cure." 
It  was  just  a  little  walk,  not  far.  The 
church  was  small  and  simple.  It  looked 
as  if  it  belonged  to  this  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
as  if  he  belonged  to  it.  He  did  not  lead 
her  into  the  church  proper.  Perhaps  she 
would  have  impaired  its  sacred  atmos- 
phere. It  was  to  a  little  robing  room  be- 
side the  sanctuary  that  he  brought  her. 
He  bade  her  sit  down.  She  seated  herself 
in  an  intricately  carved  mahoghany  chair 
with  a  tall,  stiff  back,  and  a  seat  of  Bur- 
gundy plush,  the  arm  of  which  bore  a 
tarnished  placque  bearing  the  name  of  its 
donor.    It  was  old  and  uncomfortable. 

"Well,  child?"  the  priest  said. 

"Monsieur  le  Cure — "  she  began. 

"My  people  call  me  Pere  Armand." 

"Thank  you,  Pere  Armand,  I  don't 
know  how  to  start.  It  is  such  a  horrible 
thing  to  unfold  before  the  church." 

"I  cannot  comfort  you,  unless  I  know 
what  it  is,  my  child." 

"I  know.  I  shall  say  it  quickly  then. 
I  have  killed  a  man." 


There  was  a  long,  misty  pause.  Pere 
Armand  studied  Madelon's  face  with  his 
searching  blue  eyes.  He  frowned  a  little, 
as  if  he  hunted  for  an  alternative.  The 
lines  of  his  mouth  remained  stable. 

"You  killed  a  man?"  he  asked.  "Why, 
and  why  have  you  not  hardened  your- 
self?  Why  do  you  come  to  me?" 

"It  is  a  very  long  tale.  I  have  wanted 
to  aid  France.  My  sympathies  are  with 
France.  That  is  why  I  did  it.  I  have 
never  learned  to  be  hard,  and  I  come  to 
you  because  I  do  not  know  you  and  you 
will  talk  to  me  impartially  and  give  me 
some  assurance.  I  stopped  you  because  I 
fear." 

"You  seek  shelter?  I  am  afraid  I  can 
give  you  little." 

"No,  I  want  no  shelter.  I  have  nothing 
earthly  to  fear.  I  don't  care  about  the 
Gestapo  or  the  others." 

"Then  what  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  fear — I  fear  the  torture  of  the  here- 
after. You  see,  Pere  Armand,  I  have  con- 
demned myself  to  Lucifer.  I  cannot  re- 
deem my  soul.  Heaven's  gates  are  barred 
and  I  have  barred  them  on  myself." 

"We  shall  see.  But  you  have  not  told 
me  of  your  victum." 

"He  was  the  son  of  a  Prussian  general. 
They  told  me  to  trap  him  so  that  they 
could  keep  him  until  we  were  free.  I  did, 
after  I  had  captured  him  and  had  bound 
myself  to  obey,  they  told  me  that  he 
should  be  killed.  'For  France,'  they  said, 
and  I  told  myself,  'For  France,'  and  I 
took  him  to  the  river  tonight,  and  they 
have  killed  him." 

"You  did  it  for  your  country.  Is  that 
not  recompense?" 

"No,  France  did  not  deserve  his  life 
for  toll.  He  loved  France,  but  they  didn't 
understand.  They  didn't  know  how  good 
he  was  at  heart." 

"Perhaps  you  did  not  know  how  evil 
he  was." 

"He  wasn't  evil.      He  only  came  be- 
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cause  be  was  forced  to  it.  But  they  didn't 
understand." 

"Who  are  they?" 

"Some  people  who  have  risen  to  save 
France." 

"Oh.  But  if  you  understood  him,  why 
didn't  you  save  him?  I  suppose  you 
could  have  done  it." 

"I  tried  to  warn  him,  but  then  I  kept 
thinking  that  France  needed  this  from 
me.  Now  I  would  give  everything  if  I 
had  tried  harder." 

"Was  he  pleasing  to  look  upon,  child? 
And  was  he  courteous  and  a  gentleman?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  reluctantly.  "He  was 
too  good  a  sacrifice." 

"Nothing  is  too  good  for  France." 

"No,  I  suppose  not.  That  is  what  my 
Grand-pere  said.  But  he  was  better  than 
the  other  sacrifices." 

"You  have  taken  a  fancy  to  his  bear- 
ing and  face,  I  suppose.  You  see  but  one 
view." 

"And  if  you  had  known  him,  you  would 
have  seen  but  one  view,  too."  She  was  a 
little  angry. 

"I  see,"  he  murmured.  He  looked  at 
his  soft  white  hands  in  his  lap.  His  were 
studious,  expressive  hands.  How  would  it 
feel  to  have  them  kill  a  person  whom  he 
loved?  Ah,  but  he  was  above  human  love. 
It  was  useless  to  imagine  such  a  thing. 

The  girl  across  from  him  raised  her 
head  a  litttle.  A  look  of  recognition  cross- 
ed her  face,  as  if  she  heard  some  antici- 
pated sound. 

"Do  you  hear,  Pere  Armand?"  she 
asked  softly. 

"No."  He  listened. 

"You  will  hear  in  a  minute." 

"Perhaps.  But  what  can  I  do  to  help 
you;  to  take  the  torture  from  your  mind; 
to  open  Heaven  for  you;  to  bring  a  smile 
to  your  lips?" 


"You  have  helped  me  by  listening.  I 
can  endure  the  torture,  now,  I  think.  And 
as  for  Heaven,  I  will  go  to  the  place 
where  all  who  are  like  me  go.  It  may  be 
Heaven.  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  don't  want 
to  smile,  ever,  for  it  is  a  sign  of  empty 
pleasure — pleasure  that  ends  shortly. 
Thank  you,  Pere  Armand.  You  are  kind 
to  give  your  time  to  me." 

"You  are  welcome  to  my  time,  child. 
And,  in  your  turn,  you  have  shown  me 
an  obscure  side  of  mankind."  She  looked 
a  little  puzzled  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
rose  from  the  mahogany  chair. 

"Do  you  hear  them  now?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  faintly.  They  are  about  three 
squares  away." 

"Who  do  you  think  they  are?" 

"The  Gestapo.  What  other  band  a- 
rouses  the  town  after  midnight,  or  dares 
it  even?" 

"I'll  make  the  most  of  the  noise  to  aid 
my  escape.  You  are  safe,  but  my 
presence  might  condemn  you.  I  had 
better  go." 

"I  could  shelter  you  here." 

"No,  Pere  Armand.  France  needs  you 
more  than  I  need  your  shelter.  Thank 
you — and  goodbye."  She  was  gone  before 
he  could  breathe  a  benediction  after  her. 
Out  into  the  increasing  night  and  mist. 
Oh,  that  God  would  take  her  quickly  if 
He  willed. 

The  noise  of  the  street  continued,  in- 
distinct and  monotonous.  Pere  Armand 
still  sat  facing  the  mahogany  chair,  look- 
ing straight  before  him.  Five  minutes 
passed.  Then  the  cry  rose  into  an  exul- 
tant shout,  unceasingly  turbulent.  The 
priest  walked  to  the  door  and  peered  into 
the  night.  One  couldn't  see  anything  for 
that  blue-grey  mist.  Even  the  noise  was 
unnatural.  Mist  hides  much.  He  wondered 
if  it  would  hide  a  girl  in  a  flaming  red 
gown  who  wore  white  roses  above  her 
heart.   It  was  difficult  to  say. 
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VIII 

Pere  Armand  took  his  hat  from  the 
shelf  where  he  had  placed  it  last  night.  If 
he  wanted  to  reach  the  open  country  be- 
fore dawn,  he  had  best  hury.  Even  now  he 
had  waited  too  long,  but  the  mists  would 
befriend  him.  Why,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  was  good,  hadn't  he  left  after  the 
noise  had  died  down?  He  could  think  of 
that  girl  just  as  well  walking,  as  sitting 
there  in  the  robing  room  of  little  St. 
Michel's. 

Oh  well.  One  had  to  take  chances 
when  he  intended  to  join  one  of  the  bands 
of  patriots  in  the  country.  The  resistance 
was  no  organization  for  a  seeker  of  com- 
fort. He  stumbled  out  into  the  mist.  He 
could  see  about  three  yards  before  him, 
but  that  was  all.  There  was  seldom  such 
a  mist  as  this  in  Paris.  He  kept  tripping 
and  stumbling  onward,  until  the  first 
square  was  passed,  the  second  begun. 
There  was  a  confusion  of  paper  and 
pavement-dust  and  debris  scattered  over 
the  streets.  The  Gestapo  had  been  here 
last  night;  that  was  obvious — had  been 
here,  and  suddenly  turned  back.  It  was 
worse  as  one  progressed;  there  was  hard- 
ly space  to  walk  here.  He  turned  to  one 
side  to  escape  the  rubble.  It  must  have 
been  quite  a  scuffle.  Then  he  saw. 

She  lay  like  a  sleeping  mirage  on  a 
clear  space  of  pavement.  She  was  asleep, 
he  thought  at  first,  until  he  saw  the  roses. 
They  were  white  no  longer;  they  were  a 
deep  full  black  sort  of  red.  No,  one  was 
all  white  yet.  So,  this  had  been  their  prize 
last  night.  This  was  what  they  had  exult- 
ed over.  He  wondered  how  long  they  had 
tortured  her  before  they  had  sent  the 
bullet  home.  He  hardly  dared  look  at  her 
face.  He  didn't  know  why.  But  he 
couldn't  stand  here  forever,  gazing  at  the 
damp  red  taffeta  gown.  It  was  almost 
like  sacrilege  to  do  this.  Courage,  he  must 


look  at  her  face.  Impulse  finally  drove 
him  to  it,  and  as  he  looked,  he  smiled  half 
pathetically. 

She  had  kept  her  word.  She  did  not 
smile,  but  Heaven  had  accepted  her,  he  • 
knew,  for  there  was  no  suggestion  of  the 
horrible  torture  upon  her  lips.  She  looked 
content.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
Pere  Armand  thought  that  a  Lucifer 
might  be  met  on  earth,  in  the  hours  of 
crime. 

He  lifted  her  gently  from  the  pavement, 
and  bore  her  back  through  the  rubble. 
St.  Michel's  would  accept  her.  It  de- 
served to  be  the  resting  place  of  someone 
distinquished,  and  who  would  be  more 
welcome  than  a  patriot? 

"Well,  my  child,"  he  murmured,  "per- 
haps your  Prussian  officer  will  meet  you 
somewhere  along  the  way.  Maybe  pardon 
can  be  secured  for  both  of  you.  And 
think,  if  he  had  lived  to  be  older,  he  might 
have  been  unworthy  of  your  love,  and 
disappointed  you."  Then  he  felt  a  little 
ashamed  of  talking  to  the  air  and  the 
mists  this  way,  and  he  walked  on  to  St. 
Michel's  in  silence. 

It  was  very  solemn,  this  burial  with  but 
a  solitary  attendant  but  what  may  a 
patriot,  a  member  of  the  resistance,  ex- 
pect? She  wore  a  bracelet  with  her  name 
on  it;  somthing  that  he  noticed  at  the 
last  moment,  that  answered  his  last 
question. 

"To  Madelon  Farier,  from  Monsieur 
Pierre,  1939." 

That  was  all,  but  it  told  a  great  deal. 
Ah,  yes,  Farier,  the  great  resistance  lead- 
er who  put  on  such  a  front  of  collaborat- 
ing with  the  Nazis.  Competent  sources 
said  that  he  had  never  let  his  daughter 
know  of  his  true  leanings  for  he  was  a- 
fraid  of  her  warmth  and  emotion. 
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It  was  almost  light  when  Pere  Armand 
left  St.  Michel's.  Yes,  there  was  yet  time 
to  make  the  country,  providing  there  were 
no  more  interruptions.  The  sun  would  not 
shine  this  morning,  or,  even  if  it  did, 
France  would  not  see  it.  Paris  would 
weep  today,  thought  Pere  Armand.  It 
would  weep  for  a  young  patriot  who  had 
killed  a  Prussian  officer.  It  would  weep 
bitter  tears  for  the  girl  and  itself.  But  for 
all  its  ready  sympathy,  it  would  never  be 
able  to  feel  the  pain  and  torture  that  had 
shrouded  her  gentle  heart.   And  when  the 


mists  rose  again,  it  would  have  forgotten 
that  from  them  had  sprung  a  strange  in- 
cident. Paris  would  forget,  but  she  would 
live  in  these  mists  always.  Then  Pere 
Armand  quickened  his  steps.  He  was  go- 
ing to  harden  himself.  But  how  can  a 
man  harden  himself  when  the  mists  rise 
over  Paris,  and  in  those  mists  is  part  of  a 
haunted  spirit  that  has  sought  his  help? 
How  can  a  man  live  in  Paris  with  the 
mists  and  the  haunting  remembrance  of 
Madelon  Farier? 
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Elaine  Pannell 


OCTOBER 


FALL  is  gathering  momentum.  Every 
day  the  term  moves  faster,  with  more 
classes  and  clubs,  football  games,  plans 
for  fall  formals,  and  costumes  for  the  big 
Halloween  masquerade.  All  around  you 
are  new  faces,  new  excitements.  And  you 
dash  from  place  to  place,  cramming  every 
bit  of  possible  activity  into  your  calendar. 
The  second  month  of  school  goes  thus. 

October  itself  seems  to  match  your 
spirited  mood.  The  days  are  deceptively 
warm.  The  trees  splurge  with  bright 
colors,  a  final  fling  of  autumn  foliage. 
There  are  piles  of  crisp  red  and  yellow 
leaves  underfoot.  The  air  is  filled  with 
a  smoky  haze.  This  first  reminded  the 
early  settlers  of  Indian  fires  beyond  the 
distant  hills  and  gave  this  short  false 
summer  its  name. 

But  Indian  summer  is  more  than 
brilliant  colors  and  whirling  fun.  It's  a 
bugle  call  for  winter,  a  time  for  prepara- 
tion. Our  grandfathers  and  farm  folk 
know  this.  In  the  country,  it's  a  time  of 
putting  on  storm  windows  and  banking 
the  house  with  fir  boughs  to  keep  out  the 


winter  frost — or  laying  in  fuel  and  food 
for  the  long  cold  days  ahead,  and  filling 
the  cellars  with  apples,  potatoes  and 
shelves  of  preserves  and  pickles. 

And  for  you,  it's  time  to  stock  the 
corners  of  your  mind,  to  settle  down  in 
earnest  for  the  school  year  ahead,  to  do 
that  homework  when  the  assignments  are 
still  fresh  and  not  when  you  feel  the  chill 
of  exams  just  before  the  first  report  cards 
go  out,  to  think  before  you  join  any  club, 
deciding  carefully  which  extra-curricular 
activities  are  most  likely  to  prove  worth 
your  time  and  talent,  and  perhaps,  most 
important  of  all,  to  think  about  all  these 
new  friends,  choosing  them  for  real  values 
which  will  wear  for  many  seasons,  not 
just  because  you  happen  to  like  Patsy's 
ping-pong  table,  Joe's  car,  or  Barbara's 
good  time  party  crowd. 

You  have  gathered  together  a  whole 
harvest  of  ideas  to  help  you  plan  your 
present  with  an  eye  to  the  future — hints 
on  clothes,  beauty,  schools,  careers,  your 
room,  your  family  and  the  world  outside. 
Look  at  them  carefully,  add  to  them  from 
your  everyday  living  and  store  them  by. 
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FEATURING  RICHARD  ROELOFS 
"FINAL  ENIGMA" 

Mr.  Roelofs,  as  editor  of  the  Penman 
last  year,  developed  our  policy  of  present- 
ing here  a  balanced  selection  of  the  most 
effective  writing  in  our  school.  We  are,  in- 
deed, most  grateful  to  him  for  what  he 
has  done,  and  for  what  he  is  continuing 
to  do  for  us. 

We  should  like  to  say  to  those  who  do 
not  know  the  gentleman  that  his  story  is 
in  keeping  with  a  characteristic  incon- 
gruency  of  appearance  and  application. 
With  these  words  we  leave  you  to  his 
mercy. 
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"Final  Enigma",  is  the  last  Sherlock 
Holmes  story  that  will  ever  be  written. 

A.  Conan  Doyle,  old  and  decrepit,  call- 
ed in  the  fiction  writer,  Richard  Van  Lier, 
when  he  felt  that  his  day  had  nearly 
come. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "listen  to  this  final 
tale,  and  give  the  last  of  my  genius  to  the 
world  after  I  am  gone."  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  old  man  died. 

Thus  Richard  Van  Lier  became  the  last 
man  to  record  the  intriguing  penultimate 
adventure  of  that  master  sleuth  of  the 
ages,  Sherlock  Holmes.  Van  Lier  is  quite 
nonchalant  about  the  whole  affair. 


"It  could  easily  have  happened  to  any- 
one with  my  talents,"  he  insists. 

The  man  to  whom  this  great  honor  has 
fallen  is  by  no  means  unknown  apart  from 
his  recent  recognition  on  this  account.  As 
an  author  of  horror  stories  he  has  gained 
wide  renown.  One  editor  states:  "Rich- 
ard Van  Lier's  writing  is  the  most  horrible 
stuff  I  ever  laid  eyes  on." 

Van  Lier  himself  says,  "I  write  from 
my  own  experience.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  get  any  place  as  a  writer." 

He  is  the  author  of  the  book  "Graves 
and  Fungusoids,"  and  is  at  work  on  a- 
nother,  "How  to  Tactfully  Axe  your 
Friends  for  Money." 
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"ELEMENTARY,  MY  DEAR  HOLMES" 


t  <  TV  7ATSON,"  said  Holmes  to  me,  "we 
W  shall  have  a  visitor  directly." 
It  was  on  February  the  fourth,  189-, 
the  same  wet,  gray  day  on  which  Lord 
Chopwick  choked  to  death  on  a  crumpet 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Gouty  Boar.  I  had 
been  sitting  in  our  lodgings  in  Baker 
Street  after  breakfast,  nodding  over  my 
paper,  my  feet  upon  a  stool  and  a  great 
fire  roaring  up  the  chimney.  Holmes  had 
laid  his  lean  length  across  the  Morris 
chair  and  was  engaged  in  inspecting  a 
counterfeit  pound-note  through  his  glass. 
He  had  been  silent  and  introspective  all 
the  morning — to  such  a  degree  that  this 
volunteered  invitation  to  his  confidence 
took  me  rather  by  surprise. 


"I  say,  Holmes,"  I  returned,  jestingly, 
"it's  taken  you  long  enough  to  get  around 
to  it.  Did  you  suppose  I  would  ask  you 
at  last  about  what  you've  been  brooding 
this  morning?" 

"I  had  not  the  slightest  hope  that  you 
would  do  so,  my  dear  Watson,"  returned 
Holmes.  "Indeed,  having  once  perceived 
that  you  were  engrossed  in  the  agony 
columns  of  the  paper,  I  abandoned  all 
possibility  of  gaining  your  attention  once 
I  had  put  the  case  in  order  in  my  own 
mind." 

"Oh,  now  look  here,  Holmes,"  I  sput- 
tered, laying  down  the  Times.  Sherlock 
Holmes  turned  the  note  to  its  reverse  side 
and  scrutinized  it  intently. 
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"I  must  have  your  assistance,  old  fel- 
low," he  said,  not  looking  up. 

"Well  then,  Holmes,"  said  I,  somewhat 
amused,  "I  am  more  than  willing  to  assist 
you." 

At  this  precise  instant  we  heard  the 
clatter  of  a  cab  in  the  street,  and  Holmes, 
in  a  trice,  had  sprung  from  his  chair,  pull- 
ed a  telescope  from  his  jacket,  and  scur- 
ried to  the  window. 

"Ha,  Watson,"  he  exclaimed,  peering 
through  the  instrument,  "it  is  no  doubt 
he." 

I  had  no  time  to  ask  who  "he"  might 
be.  Indeed,  I  was  barely  able  to  fold  my 
untidy  paper  before  the  cab  rattled  off 
and  we  heard  heavy  footsteps  on  the  stair. 
Holmes  moved  swiftly  back  to  the  chair 
and  sat  down,  held  the  telscope  so  that  its 
greater  end  just  touched  his  hawk-like 
nose,  and  whispered  "Ha"  to  himself  two 
or  three  times. 

There  was  a  single  knock  at  the  door. 
Holmes  called  out,  "Come  in." 

The  door  opened,  and  there  entered  the 
most  extraordinary  man  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  was  extremely  tall  and  broad,  so  much 
so  that  he  filled  the  entire  doorway.  His 
complexion  was  dark,  and  lacked  the 
ruddiness  usually  associated  with  such 
bulk.  A  man  looks  like  this  after  spend- 
ing some  time  in  the  tropics.  His  shock 
of  white  hair  contrasted  startingly  with 
his  general  swarthiness;  he  held  his  black 
Homburg  in  one  hand.  His  eyes  sparkled 
beneath  his  brows  like  blue  jewels,  his 
nose  was  long  and  hooked,  and  a  narrow 
white  brush  distinguished  his  upper  lip. 
The  entire  impression  was  of  a  big,  com- 
petent man — and,  incongruously,  he  was 
trembling,  badly  frightened. 

"I'm  frightfully  sorry  if  I'm  late,  Mr. 
Holmes,"  he  said,  taking  an  ornate  watch 
from  his  waistcoat.  I  feel  that  I  must  ex- 
plain myself.    I  dared  not  sign  my  name 


when  I  wrote  you,  but  I  wish  to  tell  you 
who  I  am  and — " 

"No  need  for  that,  sir,"  said  Sherlock 
Holmes.  "You  are  James  Andrew  Blunt- 
worthy.  You  have  just  come  from  Sussex, 
before  that,  from  Kenya,  Africa.  You 
have  a  wife,  Edna,  you  have  a  slightly  bad 
left  eye,  and  you  have  much  money." 

Bluntworthy  staggered  back  as  though 
he  had  been  shot. 

"How  do  you  know  all  this?"  he  gasped, 
sinking  into  a  chair. 

"Rather  elementary,  really.  The  inner 
band  of  your  hat  bears  the  letters:  'J. 
Andrew  Bluntworthy'  while  the  back  of 
your  watch  is  engraved:  'To  my  loving 
husband,  James,  on  his  47th  birthday.' 
You're  forty-eight  at  the  oldest,  judging 
from  the  cleanliness  of  the  chain.  Men 
often  have  their  watches  polished,  but 
seldom  their  watch  chains. 

"As  for  your  travels,  several  points  con- 
tribute to  my  deduction.  You  are  obvi- 
ously not  a  Londoner — no  Londoner 
would  wear  ordinary  shoes  like  those  in 
February.  He  would  feel  safe  in  nothing 
less  than  hip  boots.  Beyond  that,  I  see 
that  your  hat  is  creased  after  the  African 
fashion,  though  it  was  bought  in  Sussex, 
and  that  you  have  an  unconscious  habit 
of  flexing  your  right  hand  at  your  hip,  as 
though  you  wore  a  revolver.  The  driver 
of  your  cab  was  smoking  a  Count  Briar- 
wood  cigar,  a  brand  made  only  in  Diddle- 
stow,  Sussex,  and  since  the  cab  was  of  a 
London  company,  I  doubt  that  the  driver 
bought  it  himself.  You  gave  it  to  him. 

"Your  money  is  evidenced  by  a  large 
bulge  to  the  rear  on  the  left  side  which, 
since  you  do  not  limp,  I  assume  to  be  not 
a  deformation  but  your  wallet.  You  wear 
a  monocle,  as  I  ascertain  by  noting  that 
one  of  the  rings  under  your  eyes  is  deeper 
than  the  other.  You  have  been  getting  in- 
sufficient sleep,  Mr.  Bluntworthy.  The 
reason  for  this  now  remains  to  be  seen." 
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Bluntworthy  continued  to  stare  at 
Holmes  for  some  moments  after  this  start- 
ling analysis.  Then  he  said,  wonderingly, 
"I  must  confess,  sir,  that  I  am  stunned. 
Every  word  you  said  is  true,  so  much  so 
that  I  wonder  that  you  cannot  also  per- 
ceive why  I  have  come  to  you." 

"No,  no,"  Holmes  protested.  "There 
are  limits.  Tell  me  your  story,  as  you 
promised  in  the  note  which  you  dispatch- 
ed yesterday  from  Cress  village." 

"Good  Lord!"  Bluntworthy  exclaimed, 
starting  up. 

"Postmark,"  said  Holmes,  laconically. 
"Pray  go  on." 

Bluntworthy  settled  himself. 

"I  have  spent  much  of  my  life  in  South 
Africa,"  he  began.  "I  have,  and  I  mean 
no  conceit,  probably  penetrated  farther 
into  the  depths  of  the  Dark  Continent 
than  any  man  before  me,  in  search  of  un- 
known beasts. 

"It  was  on  May  the  17th,  nine  years 
ago,  that  I  started  from  Capetown  with 
my  safari,  on  a  trek  into  the  forests  of  the 
Wambuziri.  The  river  itself  is  little 
known,  rising  in  the  Lungolo  range  to  the 
north  and  emptying  into  the  Zambezi  after 
a  run  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  We 
marched  along  its  course,  keeping  clear 
of  the  mountainous  country  to  the  east, 
where  baboons  abounded.  After  some 
forty  days  march,  I  caught  a  pair  of  a 
curious  sort  of  insect — "  at  this  juncture 
he  pulled  from  his  waistcoat  a  silver  case, 
about  the  size  of  a  snuff-box,  and  display- 
ed a  magnificent  green  beetle. 

"Extraordinary,"  I  breathed.  "What 
an  enormous  beggar!" 

"Ah,  but  note,  gentlemen,"  said  Blunt- 
worthy, " — a  species  new  to  science.  He 
has  ten  legs,  rather  than  the  usual  six, 
and  a  curious  ridge  across  the  thorax. 
Furthermore,  he  is  a  real  blue-blood;  his 
food  and  oxygen-conveying  fluid  contains 
a   copper    compound,    like    that    of    the 


Limulus  crab.  A  prize,  gentlemen,  a 
prize. 

"My  partner,  Stedford,  had  the  other 
beetle,  a  female.  He  was  murdered  and 
the  beetle  stolen  in  Johannesburg  the  fol- 
lowing August." 

"Ha,  Watson,"  murmured  Holmes, 
"Through  the  maze  of  appetizers  to  the 
entree,  eh?" 

"The  only  clue  to  the  murderer  was 
this  watch  fob  which  lay  by  the  body.  I 
have  kept  it  for  nine  years,  Mr.  Holmes, 
nine  years  in  which  I  have  fled  Africa 
after  several  attempts  on  my  life,  changed 
my  name  and  married,  always  hoping  I 
would  be  able  to  forget  this  horrible  thing. 
Last  summer  I  went  once  more  to  Africa, 
and  since  my  return,  attempts  have  been 
made  again  to  kill  me." 

"What  sort  of  attempts?"  Holmes  in- 
quired, examining  the  fob. 

"All  by  African  means,"  replied  Blunt- 
worthy. "There  was  a  scorpion  in  the 
bath  this  very  morning." 

"Unusual,"  agreed  Holmes.  He  rose  to 
his  feet.  "I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  you, 
sir.  If  you  would  give  me  your  address 
in  Sussex — " 

"Of  course."  Bluntworthy  wrote  rapid- 
ly on  the  back  of  a  card,  handed  it  to 
Holmes  and  rose  to  go.  "I  can't  tell  you 
how  grateful  I  am,  Mr.  Holmes.  I  am 
a  desperate  man." 

Sherlock  Holmes  smiled  amiably. 

"I  shall  call  upon  you  as  soon  as  I  have 
made  some  investigation  of  my  own."  He 
opened  the  door.  "Meantime,  you  had 
better  purchase  a  revolver." 

A  moment  later,  through  the  window, 
we  saw  Bluntworthy  hail  a  cab  in  the 
misty  street  and  drive  away. 

Holmes  remained  sitting  in  his  chair  all 
the  forenoon,  only  stirring  now  and  then 
for  a  shot  of  morphine.  I  went  out  at  a- 
bout  one  o'clock,  knowing  that  nothing 
could  arouse  him  from  his  concentration. 
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But  when  I  returned  an  hour  later,  my 
friend  looked  very  much  alive,  and 
Lestrade,  of  Scotland  Yard,  was  seated 
on  the  fender  before  the  fire,  an  enormous 
black  cigar  protruding  from  his  counten- 
ance. 

"Good  Lord,  Lestrade,"  I  cried,  throw- 
ing open  the  door.  "Put  out  that  bloody 
rope  before  it  emits  some  noxious  gas  and 
suffocates  us  all!" 

"Why,"  replied  Lestrade,  mildly,  gaz- 
ing cross-eyed  at  the  end  of  the  cigar,  "it 
is  a  good  cigar." 

"No  pleasantries,  please,  gentlemen," 
Holmes  interjected.  "Watson,  the  In- 
spector has  been  questioning  me  about 
our  visitor  this  morning." 

"I  say,"  I  said,  looking  distastefully  at 
Lestrade  where  he  stood  at  the  window 
exhaling  smoke  that  dissolved  the  drapes. 
"Have  you  beaten  him  to  another  case, 
Holmes?" 

"Yes,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  Wat- 
son," Holmes  said.  "But,  by  heaven, 
someone  has  beaten  us  both.  Mr.  Blunt- 
worthy  has  been  murdered.  Get  your 
coat,  Watson." 

Mr.  Buntworthy  was  quite  dead.  He 
lay  just  inside  the  door  of  the  cheap  flat 
he  had  rented  in  Limehouse,  an  African 
throwing  knife,  or  "tolla"  buried  in  his 
throat. 

"Not  a  pretty  sight,  eh,  Watson?" 
Holmes  muttered.  His  falcon-like  eyes 
searched  the  room  until  they  found  a 
significant  object.  His  attention  fixed  on 
the  window-sill.  There  lay  a  coin — a 
shilling,  with  the  center  punched  out  in 
the  shape  of  a  human  hand. 

"Ha!"  he  exclaimed  softly,  slipping 
the  shilling  into  his  pocket  without  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  Lestrade.  "Now 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see."  He  took 
out  his  glasses  and  began  to  examine  the 
floor  between  the  cadaver  and  the  win- 
dow, humming  softly  to  himself  the  while. 


His  eyes  began  to  take  on  the  gleam  of  a 
hunting  dog's,  and  I  knew  that  one  more 
criminal  was  near  justice. 

This  scrutiny  was  cut  short  by  the  pre- 
cipitate arrival  of  a  bobby  with  a  thin, 
disgruntled  Cockney  who  wore  a  four 
day's  beard. 

"Here  he  is,  Inspector,"  growled  the 
bobby.  "You  warned  us  to  pick  up  any  of 
Bluntworthy's  household  that  should  be 
in  London  today.  Bluntworthy's  carriage 
driver,  he  was.  Hidin'  in  a  pub  when  we 
took  him." 

"  'Idin'  me  'ind  foot,"  the  man  burst 
out  indignantly.  "Hi  was  'avin'  me  pint 
of  bitters  like  I  always  'as,  when  this 
bloomin'  great  blue  hulk  drags  me  out 
like  I  was  a  common  thief.  Spilt  me 
bitters,  too,  the  beggar!"  He  spied  what 
lay  on  the  floor  and  the  color  drained  from 
his  face.  "Blimey,"  he  gasped,  quavering- 

"Get  that  out  of  here,  Clive,"  snapped 
Lestrade  to  the  bobby.  Then,  to  the  little 
man  who  stood  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  of  us,  "What's  your  name?" 

"Morris,"  the  fellow  replied. 

"Did  Mr.  Bluntworthy  bring  you  with 
him,  Morris?" 

"No,  came  on  me  own." 

"What  business  brings  you  to  London 
while  your  employer  is  away  from  home, 
Morris?"  Sherlock  Holmes  suddenly  en- 
tered the  questioning.  Morris  looked  sul- 
len. 

"That's  none  of  your  affair." 

Holmes  tried  a  new  tack.  "You  arrived 
two  days  ago?" 

"No,  three." 

"Get  wet  getting  off  the  train  on  Tues- 
day?"  Holmes'  tone  was  casual. 

"No."  Morris  never  saw  the  trap. 
Holmes  turned  to  me  and  whispered: 
"He's  lying.  It  rained  all  day  Tuesday. 
Why  he  needs  an  alibi  for  that  extra  day, 
we'll  discover  directly." 
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At  that  instant  another  bobby  burst  in, 
dragging  a  scrawny  woman  who  shrieked 
as  though  her  throat  were  made  of  brass. 

"I  say,  Inspector,"  shouted  the  officer 
above  the  woman's  banshee  wails,  "this  is 
Mrs.  Potter,  the  old  man's  house-keeper. 
She  was  caught  trying  to  leave  the  city 
over  the  rooftops.  I  fancy  we've  found 
our  murderer,  Inspector." 

"Murderer!"  screamed  the  old  hag, 
"There's  your  murderer,  sitting  over 
there!  Morris,  you  monster,  how  many 
times  have  I  heard  you  say  that  the 
master  didn't  pay  you  enough  to  starve  on 
in  comfort?  That  someday  you'd  kill 
him?" 

Morris  paled.  "Quiet,  you  fool,"  he 
hissed. 

There  was  a  commotion  outside. 

"I  assure  you,"  came  a  cultured  voice, 
"that  I  shall  come  along,  as  you  say,  with 
a  minimum  of  undignified  resistance.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  coerce  me  in  this 
manner."  The  door  opened,  and  a  third 
person  was  escorted  in.  This  man  was 
heavy  and  tall,  and  of  a  singularly  state- 
ly appearance,  and  the  bobby  who 
brought  him  in  was  quite  radiant  about 
his  accomplishment. 

"Well,  Inspector,"  he  exclaimed, 
"here's  your  murderer.  Bluntworthy's 
butler,  and  you  know  the  old  saying." 

"I  am  Peebles,  sir,"  said  the  stately  in- 
dividual to  Lestrade,  "and  if  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance  in  this  terrible  hour  ..." 

"Pray  be  seated,"  interposed  Holmes  in 
a  businesslike  manner.  Peebles  lowered 
his  bulk  into  a  chair,  and  happened  to  ex- 
change glances  with  the  two  other  su- 
spects. 

"The  butler  done  it,"  murmured 
Morris. 

Peebles  looked  around.  I  was  apparent- 
ly paying  no  attention,  Holmes  was  study- 
ing a  piece  of  lint,  and  Lestrade  had  turn- 


ed to  the  window,  which  was  open  to  the 
street  below. 

"You  might  recall,  Master  Morris," 
Peebles  said  with  the  utmost  dignity, 
"that  the  night  you  swore  that  you  would 
kill  Mr.  Bluntworthy  was  the  same  day, 
only  yesterday,  that  you  had  visited  the 
zoological  gardens." 

"Who  has  access  to  the  bath?"  inquired 
Morris  nastily. 

"You've  tried  to  kill  him  often  enough, 
heaven  knows,  with  your  driving," 
smirked  Mrs.  Potter.  Morris  glared. 

"And  you  were  the  only  one  of  us  to  go 
with  him  to  Africa  ..."  mused  Peebles. 

"That's  enough,  you  idiots  ..." 

"After  all,  you're  the  one  who  collects 
bugs  for  a  hobby,  Morris,"  Mrs.  Potter 
said  sweetly. 

"Shut  up,  Mag,"  snarled  the  badgered 
man.  "Who  has  the  only  key  to  the 
trophy  room,  where  the  master  kept  all 
his  African  weapons?  Who  has  it,  you  old 
harpy?" 

"You  do,  Mrs.  Potter,"  smiled  Peebles 
knowingly.  "It  was  an  African  knife  that 
killed  him,  remember?" 

"How  do  you  know?"  sniffed  Morris, 
suddenly  foxy.  "The  body  was  gone  be- 
fore you  came  in  ...  " 

An  ominous  silence  fell. 

Holmes,  apparently  satisfied  with  his 
findings,  looked  up  from  the  piece  of  lint. 
His  eyes  were  like  ice,  and  his  keen  face 
was  set  in  an  expression  of  triumph.  He 
began  to  speak. 

"This  crime,"  he  said,  "was  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  crimes  I  have  ever  faced. 
Even  though  the  murderer  gave  his  victim 
nine  years  warning,  plenty  of  time  to  seek 
assistance  and  protection,  he  nevertheless 
succeeded.  In  carrying  out  his  crime,  he 
made  one  error,  and  this  error  incontro- 
vertibly  fixes  the  guilt  upon  him."  He 
paused,  searching  the  three  suspects'  ex- 
pressions.  They  were  strained  and  white. 
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Sherlock  Holmes  reached  into  his 
pocket,  where  I  knew  reposed  the  watch- 
fob,  the  shilling  and  the  lint. 

He  said,  "The  murderer  is  .  . ." 

Lestrade  had  been  standing  at  the  win- 
dow. All  at  once  he  leaned  forward  and 
shouted  to  the  bobby  below,  "Get  that 
man!   !   !" 

Holmes  hesitated  in  mid-sentence,  jolt- 
ed out  of  all  normal  sequence  of  events.  I 
got  to  the  window  in  time  to  see  a  shab- 
bily dressed  fellow  sprinting  down  the 
street  with  an  officer  in  close  pursuit.  A 
moment  later  the  policeman  had  wrapped 
his  arms  about  the  legs  of  his  quarry, 
bringing  him  down  after  the  fashion  of 
American  football,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment the  shabby  chap  sat  panting  before 
Lestrade. 

"I  did  it,"  he  rasped,  "I  killed  Blunt- 
worthy.  I  killed  his  partner  in  Africa  and 
I've  dogged  his  footsteps  for  nine  years 
until  today.  Those  silver  boxes  they  kept 
insects  in — do  you  know  what  they  were? 
The  snuffboxes  used  by  King  Arthur  him- 
self. That's  what  I  am,  an  antique  deal- 
er. I'd  sell  my  soul  for  those  boxes,  but 
now  that  I've  killed  to  get  them,  I  lost 
them  in  a  dice  game  twenty  minutes  ago. 
I've  nothing  left  to  live  for." 

"I  assumed  as  much,"  Lestrade  said 
confidently  to  the  dazed  Holmes. 

"But — this  does  not  agree  with  my  so- 
lution," Holmes  argued  pitifully. 

"Sorry,  old  fellow,  frightfully  sorry, 
but  there  it  is,  confession  and  all.  Per- 
fectly proper,  you  understand.  "By  the 
bye,"  he  motioned  to  the  three  "suspects", 
"you  may  go  now.  Sorry  to  have  caused 
you  this  inconvenience." 

Holmes  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"But  how,  how,"  he  babbled,  "how 
can  you  pick  out  a  man  on  the  street  and 
be  certain  that  he  is  your  criminal?" 


"Aha,"  said  Lestrade,  laying  a  finger 
beside  his  nose. 

Frustrated,  Holmes'  interest  changed 
its  focus.  "What  of  the  suspects  we  had? 
Morris,  who  didn't  get  wet  disembarking 
from  a  train  last  Tuesday,  even  though  it 
rained  all  day  ..." 

"I  checked  that  point,"  said  Lestrade, 
looking  at  his  fingernails.  "He  had  an 
umbrella." 

"And  the  other  suspects?  Motives? 
Opportunities?   Mutual  suspicion?" 

"All  quite  natural,  really.  All  those 
things  are  ordinary  parts  of  the  relation- 
ship of  employee  to  employer  and  to  other 
employees.  There  is  complaining,  most  of 
which  is  never  serious,  there  is  competi- 
tion, and  there  are  opportunities  for  mur- 
der galore.  But  these  opportunities  were 
only  coincidences.  The  real  answer  lies  in 
the  fact  that  our  criminal  was  an  antique 
dealer.  I  think  you'll  find  that  antiques, 
particularly  antique  locks,  and  Blunt- 
worthy's  manor  at  Diddlestow,  have  a  lot 
in  common." 

"But  how  did  you  pick  your  man  out 
of  a  hundred  passers-by?  It  doesn't  make 
sense." 

"Tut,  tut,"  admonished  Lestrade. 
"Leave  the  hard  work  to  men.  Two  hands 
for  beginners,  you  know." 

Holmes  was  a  man  possessed. 

"Have  you  a  cigar?"  he  asked  Lestrade. 

"Why,  yes,"  answered  that  worthy,  pro- 
ducing the  largest,  blackest,  most  deadly 
looking  cigar  I  have  seen  in  my  entire 
medical  experience. 

"Thank  you  Lestrade,"  murmured 
Holmes,  absently.  Too  late,  I  guessed  his 
purpose. 

Sherlock  Holmes  placed  Lestrade's 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  ignited  it,  and  in  five 
minutes  he  was  beyond  all  medical  power 
to  aid. 

Sic  transit  gloria  gumshoe 
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Joe  Culp 

FAREWELL 

As  the  tall  handsome  figure  on  horseback 

appeared, 
A  shout  arose  from  the  multitude  of  ragged 

men, 
Which  slowly  changed  to  tears  of  sorrow 

begotten 
By  the  solemnity  of  the  last  few  hours. 

Then 
With  hats  in  their  hands  and  their  eyes 

to  the  ground, 
They  let  their  able  leader  pass  to  the 

fore. 
Yet,  as  he  walked,  many  reached  out  to 

touch 
Either  him  or  his  horse,  thus  exhibiting 
The  great  affection  they  held  in  their 

hearts  for  him. 

As  the  great  general  began  his  address, 
The  air  around  was  reverently  still. 
The  momentous  words  went  out  over  the 

group 
Of  hardened  men,  and  everyone  thought 

of  the  four 
Arduous  years  of  strife  between  the  two 

armies. 
When  the  general  bade  his  men  an 

affectionate 
Farewell,  a  silent  cheer  arose  from  the 

hearts 
Of  the  tearful  men.  And  as  long  as  they 

lived, 
They  forever  cherished  in  their  hearts, 

Robert  E.  Lee. 
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THE  RETURN 


IT  was  as  it  had  always  been,  she 
thought,  and  then  knew  it  was  not  so. 
For  the  hands  of  time  had  played  lightly, 
carelessly,  with  many  things.  The  ice 
house  had  collapsed,  leaving  only  the  soft 
stones  of  its  foundations  standing  in  a 
shocked  wall  of  protest.  And  her  memory 
which  had  denied  growth  and  degenera- 
tion could  not  deny  the  changes  of  six 
years. 

She  remembered  how  she  had  asked  the 
day  before  her  return,  "What  is  it  like 
now?"  And  her  father  had  replied,  "The 
little  locust  that  grew  from  the  stump  is 
so  tall  now  that  it  almost  blocks  the  up- 
stairs window."  Then  her  heart  had  cried 
with  the  pain  of  change  as  the  sinews  of 
her  image  were  ripped  and  torn  so  her 
little  tree  could  grow.  It  had  been  so 
small  and  delicate. 

"How  thick  is  it?"  the  girl  had  whisper- 
ed fearfully,  for  the  tree  was  unfolding 
and  surging  up  to  the  sky  in  the  triumph- 
ant release.  She  was  filled  with  aching 
horror,  for  this  was  sacrilege. 

So  now  she  walked  forlornly  about  the 
place  that  she  loved.  Reality  cruelly 
forced  itself  into  her  mind  and  uprooted 
the  old  memories.  Her  thoughts  were 
heavy  with  pain  and  blurred  regret  for 
the  years  she  had  been  away. 

The  house  leaned  from  the  woods  with 
the  sturdy  faith  of  seventy  years.  But  it 
seemed  older;  the  paint  was  peeling  in  a 
few  places  and  it  was  no  longer  so  white. 
The  girl  shifted  uneasily,  and  her  heart 
was  a  cave  of  echoes.  For  the  house  faced 
her  apprehensively  as  if  it  were  not  cer- 


tain of  acceptance.  The  pride  and 
grandeur  that  the  girl's  recollections  had 
endowed  it  with  were  gone.  The  house  had 
been  left  with  shabbiness  and  shame — and 
a  curious  dignity.  So  it  stood  pleading: 
"Take  me.   Take  me  as  I  am." 

The  brook,  singing  reassuringly,  was 
the  same  as  it  licked  along  the  back 
foundations  of  the  house.  The  mossy 
rocks  and  frogs,  the  dark  secret  pools 
with  darting  shadows  of  fish  were  as  they 
had  always  been.  But  the  small  plank 
bridge  was  weary  and  a  little  crooked.  It 
had  aged.  The  girl  dipped  her  hand  into 
the  clear  water  and  watched  it  trickle 
through  her  fingers.  Oh  silver  trickles  of 
time.  I  have  not  held  you  .... 

She  looked  across  the  brook  into  the 
woods  and  saw  that  the  trees  were  tangled 
with  thought — with  shadows  and  soft  vin- 
es. They  spoke  of  peace.  The  woods  called 
(gently,  insistently)  and  she  was  afraid. 
For  the  woods  were  wilder  and  almost  un- 
fathomable. She  could  not  understand 
them.  Once  the  girl  had  bounded  along 
the  trails  and  known  all  the  hidden  places. 
She  had  known  ferny  glens  where  tiny 
lizards  hid,  and  the  beds  of  soft  crushed 
grasses  where  the  deer  had  slept.  Now  she 
was  a  stranger  and  she  drew  back  from 
the  woods  and  its  menace. 

The  girl  turned  and  saw  that  the  rough 
woodhouse  near  the  brook  was  sagging. 
And  the  girl's  heart  was  twisted,  haunted 
by  its  reproach.  There  was  a  jagged 
crack  in  the  cement  foundations,  and  the 
logs  bulged  through  it.  Some  had  tumbled 
into  the  brook. 
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She  walked  around  to  the  front  yard. 
The  locust  was  not  as  she  had  expected. 
The  wild  growth  of  the  tree  in  her  image 
had  made  it  grotesque,  frightening.  But 
she  saw  that  this  tree  was  strong  and 
beautiful.  Its  trunk  was  curved  with  the 
grace  of  a  bow.  She  leaned  against  the 
locust  gratefully  ....  it  was  not  the  over- 
powering tree  of  her  imagination.  She  saw 
that  the  stump  was  soft  and  corrupt,  yet 
pitifully  beautiful,  for  it  had  fed  the  tree. 
And  the  locust  swayed  joyfully  above  its 
rottenness.  The  girl  slid  her  hands 
pensively  over  the  bark ;  the  locust  sighed, 
and  its  feathery  branches  trembled.  Long- 
ing swelled  in  the  girl,  and  she  knew  that 
the  tree  had  also  eaten  of  her  dreams. 

Her  steps  turned  toward  the  porch. 
The  grass  grew  in  rough  clumps,  and  the 
flowers,  dropping  from  their  stiff  stalks, 
were  the  blossoms  of  lonely  neglect.  They 
quivered,  and  the  grass  curled  repentant- 
ly beneath  her  feet  and  cried:  "Do  not  be 
hard  in  blame,  but  love  us  as  you  did,  for 
you  have  been  gone  so  long." 

She  sat  down  on  the  porch.  Her 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  morning. 
She  had  stumbled  down  the  bank,  and 
there  was  the  river,  sleeping  in  the  sun. 
The  water  was  coated  with  languid  peace. 
Yet  as  the  girl  looked  at  it,  she  was  filled 
with  an  odd  uneasiness,  for  the  river's 
peace  was  tinged  with  sullen  foreboding. 

With  a  certain  wistfulness,  it  mur- 
mured:   "See,  I  lie  in  peace  now.   But  do 


you  not  remember  the  days  of  violence 
and  savagery  when  my  currents  tore  at 
the  stones  and  stripped  the  bushes?"  And 
she  looked  at  the  river  with  a  faint  sad- 
ness. It  was  tawny  amber,  golden,  topaz 
— and  deep  wine  over  the  streaked  brown 
onyx,  the  smooth  black  onyx  ....  The 
river's  beauty  tugged  at  the  girl's  heart 
with  the  restlessness  of  forgotten  days. 

Her  thoughts  sat  quietly  with  her  as 
she  lifted  her  eyes.  The  view  of  the  hills 
had  been  partly  blocked  by  the  growth  of 
the  saplings.  And  suddenly,  she  felt  that 
something  had  been  stripped  from  her 
eyes  so  she  saw  the  place  as  time  had 
made  it.  Yet  she  loved  it  even  as  she 
shuddered  from  the  hurt  of  time's  be- 
trayal. 

Then,  through  the  trees,  she  saw  the 
soft  red-brown  of  a  deer.  And  nearby,  a 
fawn,  poised  for  flight.  The  deer  stood 
tremulously  before  bounding  away  in 
staccato  leaps,  with  the  fawn  at  its  flanks. 
The  girl  felt  laughter  stir  in  her  as  the 
powder-puff  tail  disappeared. 

She  raised  her  eyes  higher,  to  the  hills 
— their  contours  lying  in  gentle  splendor 
against  an  ardent  sky.  The  shadowed 
grey-green  of  the  ridge  was  spattered  with 
gold — veiled  with  a  rosy  haze  that  made  it 
seem  friendly,  yet  remote.  Her  thoughts 
were  formed  of  tears  and  a  plaintive  joy, 
for  the  hills  were  the  hills  of  her  memory, 
and  their  beauty  was  unchanged. 


Barbara  Marx 

SHADOWS  OF  IMMORTALITY 


You  will  always  be  there,  hills, 

smiling;  with  the  tranquility 

of  God, 

When  my  restless  star  has  crumbled 

into  the  river. 
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BRICK  WALL 


EX-NAVY  PILOT  Christy  Matthews 
was  elated.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
now,  instead  of  chasing  Japs  across  the 
blue  skies  of  the  equally  blue  Pacific,  he 
had  been  test  flying  for  one  of  the  leading 
aircraft  manufacturers  in  the  country. 
And  now  he  was  to  get  a  crack  at  the  one 
project  he  had  been  bent  upon.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  ships  made  to  obtain  data 
to  enable  them  to  break  through  the  sonic 
barrier.  All  of  the  pilots  had  taken  her 
up  a  few  times  to  see  how  she  handled, 
but  Christy  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the 
first  touch  of  his  hand  to  the  controls. 
Now  he  was  to  concentrate  on  proving 
that  the  slipstick  artist's  performance 
estimates  were  on  the  beam.  Of  course 
the  facts  drawn  from  the  wind  tunnel  tests 
undergone  by  the  ship  were  fairly  con- 
clusive, but  still  they  were  guessing  in  the 
dark,  and  Christy  hoped  that  their  guess- 
es were  right.  Because  if  they  weren't, 
one  Christy  Matthews  was  likely  to  end 
up — well,  just  end  up!  He  wasn't  going 
to  worry;  he  didn't  have  time  to.  Anyway 
that  was  for  engineers  and  traffic  control 
officers. 

Operations  went  fine  for  two  weeks. 
The  ship  had  lived  up  to  and  gone  beyond 
all  the  expectations  and  hopes  of  every- 
one concerned.  Christy  didn't  know 
whether  to  take  this  as  a  harbinger  of 
good  or  bad  fortune. 

"Maybe  things  are  going  too  well,"  he 
confided  to  his  boss,  who  just  laughed. 

Tall,  blond,  gray-eyed  Christy  Mat- 
thews swung  along  through  the  early 
morning  mist  over  toward  the  apron 
where  the  fleet  new  jet  was  being  warmed 


up  for  the  day's  testing.  Today  there 
were  some  high  altitude  stall  tests  on  the 
agenda.  They  were  to  be  held  at  thirty- 
five  thousand,  which  meant  oxygen. 

"Everything  set,  Bill?''  he  asked  of  the 
ground  crew  chief. 

"Every  little  thing  absolutely  splendi- 
ferous," Bill  grinned  back  at  him.  "Yes- 
terday's monkey-shines  didn't  hurt  her  a 
bit." 

Christy  grinned  too.  If  Bill  said  things 
were  okay,  he  could  count  on  it. 

He  squeezed  himself,  chute  and  all,  in- 
to the  cramped  space  of  the  cockpit. 
Mechanically  he  checked  the  instruments 
and  tested  the  controls.  With  everything 
set  he  eased  the  plane  off  the  apron  over 
to  the  side  of  the  runway  where  he  waited 
for  the  go  ahead  signal  from  the  tower. 
While  waiting  for  a  break,  he  crammed  on 
his  snug-fitting  crash  helmet  and  closed 
the  bubble  canopy  over  his  head.  He 
heard  himself  call  for  take-off  instructions 
and  then  the  answer: 

"Tower  to  flight  7,  runway  two,  all 
clear,  on  your  way,  boy." 

Christy  turned  onto  the  runway, 
straightened  out,  pulled  the  gun  and  took 
off,  then  signalled  "all  clear."  Gear  up, 
he  began  his  long  climb  for  altitude.  The 
sun  had  burned  away  the  mist  to  make  a 
cloudless  blue  sky.  Christy  hated  to  be  a- 
lone  on  the  ground,  but  in  the  air — that 
was  different.  In  the  air,  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  everything  seemed 
friendly  to  him.  At  eighteen  thousand  he 
turned  on  his  oxygen  and  kept  going  up. 
Finally,  at  thirty-five  thousand,  Christy 
leveled  off  and  radioed  the  field: 
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"Flight  7  to  tower,  flight  7  to  tower,  am 
commencing  tests,  over." 

"Roger,"  came  the  flat  voice  from  the 
tower. 

Before  entering  upon  the  tests  Christy 
flipped  the  switch  that  set  the  telemetric 
device  in  action,  recording  the  story  for 
the  boys  who  kept  their  feet  on  the 
ground. 

Christy  started  the  tests  at  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  m.p.h.,  and  gradually 
worked  up  to  five  hundred  m.p.h.  Every- 
thing was  intact  as  he  regained  altitude 
for  the  last  series.  He  zoomed  high,  stuck 
the  nose  down  as  the  stalling  point  was 
reached.  Instead  of  pulling  out  of  the 
dive  smoothly,  the  controls  fouled,  and 
the  plane  whipped  over  into  a  tight  spin. 
Christy  fought  the  plane  out  of  the  spin 
but  discovered  that  he  could  do  nothing 
about  pulling  out.  He  tried  every  trick  in 
the  book  and  invented  a  couple  of  his 
own.  Results  were  absolutely  negative. 
Christy  glanced  at  his  air  speed  and 
goggled.  It  read  six  hundred  and  fifty 
m.p.h.  As  he  looked  over  at  the  mach- 
meter,  it  rose  to  point  nine.  He  gingerly 
tried  the  dive  brakes  as  a  last  resort  and 
looked  out  in  time  to  catch  sight  of  them 
being  ripped  away  from  the  wings  and 
disappearing  into  the  slipstream.  As  he 
watched,  the  leading  edge  of  the  knife- 
like wings  began  to  flatten  out  and  then 
crumple.  Christy  had  seen  other  planes 
come  back  with  their  wings  in  the  same 
condition  and  knew  what  it  meant.  Hur- 
riedly he  took  a  glimpse  at  the  machmeter 
which  had  climbed  up  to  one  point  one 
(about  825  m.p.h.).  Before  Christy  could 
jab  the  emergency  hatch  release,  the 
whole  airframe  shuddered  and  vibrated 
beneath  him.  Mercifully,  this  was  Christy 
Matthews'  last  conscious  sensation. 


Almost  nothing  was  found  that  you 
would  care  to  call  a  part  of  an  airplane, 
and  Christy  Matthews  was  never  seen  on 


this  earth  again.  A  transport  pilot  re- 
ported that  a  plane  had  plunged  past  him 
at  a  terrific  speed  at  twelve  thousand. 
The  plane,  he  said,  was  about  a  mile  a- 
way,  and  he  had  lost  it  practically  as  soon 
as  he  had  spotted  it.  Three  farm  hands 
had  been  working  in  the  fields  when  they 
had  heard  a  high  pitched  scream.  Look- 
ing up  they  had  seen  a  plane  hurtling 
earthward.  It  was  "pretty  high  up,"  but 
they  wouldn't  like  to  make  any  guesses. 
"We  ain't  too  good  of  judges  of  things 
like  that,"  they  said,  "but  it  was  pretty 
high  up."  They  had  watched  the  plane 
as  it  neared  the  ground,  and  without  any 
warning  it  broke  up  and,  from  their  de- 
scription, seemed  to  disintigrate.  No,  they 
hadn't  seen  any  chute. 

Jack  Ness,  project  engineer  on  the  job, 
summed  it  up  this  way: 

"From  what  we've  been  able  to  piece 
together  from  the  telemeter  and  from  the 
data  we  have  about  the  ship,  something 
got  out  of  Christy's  control,  the  plane 
went  into  a  vicious  spin  and  picked  up 
terrific  velocity.  In  fact,  he  probably  ex- 
ceeded the  speed  of  sound.  We've  had 
ships  that  had  approached  the  sonic  bar- 
rier return  with  spinners  and  leading 
edges  smashed  in.  Christy  probably  never 
knew  what  hit  him.  What  happened  was 
exactly  the  same  as  if  he  had  flown  into  a 
solid  brick  wall.  You  see  as  the  plane 
travels  through  the  air,  the  air  has  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  When  the  plane  is 
moving  as  fast  as  Christy  must  have  been, 
the  air  has  less  time  to  do  it  and  begins 
to  pile  up  in  front  of  the  plane.  The  air 
becomes  compressed,  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  it.  Christy  never  had  a  chance. 
Even  if  he  got  the  hatch  off,  I  doubt  if  he 
would  have  been  able  to  get  through  the 
slipstream.  If  we're  right,  we  have  the 
problem  licked.  The  second  ship  is 
changed  so  that  it  can't  happen  again. 
The  first  ship  has  served  its  purpose.  Of 
course  that  doesn't  help  Christy  now." 
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BEAR  FACTS 


ABOUT  TEETOTALLERS 


PETE  JACKSON  swung  up  the  trail 
with  the  smooth  grace  of  an  ex- 
perienced woodsman.  His  long  legs  ate  up 
the  trail  as  he  hurried  toward  the  home- 
stead. He  saw  the  thin  wisp  of  smoke 
curling  lazily  upward  from  the  chimney, 
and  he  knew  that  the  fire  in  the  stove  had 
been  recently  smothered,  denoting  a  pip- 
ing hot  dinner  awaiting  his  arrival. 

"She's  right  on  time  as  usual,"  he  said 
to  himself  with  a  smile. 

After  the  supper  of  biscuits,  collards, 
and  blackeyed  peas,  he  and  his  son  Ray 
did  the  chores  and  then  returned  to  the 
house.  The  boy  soon  went  to  bed,  but 
Pete  sat  in  the  front  room  of  the  cabin 
discussing  the  day's  events  with  his  wife. 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  him  and  said, 
"Pete,  Ben  was  by  today." 

"What  did  he  have  to  say?"  the  tall 
man  questioned. 

"Well,  it  weren't  good.  He  said  to  warn 
you  that  the  revenooers  might  be  nosing 
around  purty  soon.  Said  he  saw  a  plane 
circlin'  round  yore  still." 

"Thet's  not  news.  I  seen  hit  too.  But 
I  don't  need  no  Ben  Summers  to  tell  me 
whut  to  do.  Don't  he  think  I'm  old  enuf 
to  take  keer  of  my  own  likker?"  the 
mountaineer  exclaimed. 

"Now,  Pete,  don't  git  so  excited.  He 
wuz  just  trying  to  be  helpful." 

"Wal,  maybe  he  were  and  maybe  he 
weren't.  Somehow  I  just  don't  like  thet 
varmint.  I  just  wish  he'd  tend  to  his  own 
still  and  let  me  worry  about  mine." 

His  wife,  not  wishing  for  the  tirade  on 


the  reasons  for  Ben  Summers'  helpfulness 
to  continue,  tried  to  mollify  him. 

"That's  right,  Pete,  you  hain't  never 
bin  caught  like  Summers  wuz." 

"You're  dang  right;  I  ain't  been  caught 
and  it's  a'goin'  t'  stay  thet  way  too."  He 
then  took  a  long  draw  on  his  pipe,  which 
was  his  way  of  closing  the  discussion. 

They  soon  retired  for  the  night,  and  a 
dark  quiet  settled  over  the  farm.  The 
soft  noises  of  the  night  seemed  to  accent- 
uate the  peacefulness,  but  evil  was  lurk- 
ing just  around  the  corner.  A  large  black 
shadow  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  woods 
and  over  to  the  stock  pen.  With  one  quick 
blow  the  fence  was  down,  and  the  bear 
was  stealing  one  of  the  pigs. 

"Whee-eee!"  The  scream  split  the  cool 
air  and  was  cut  off  as  swiftly  as  it  was 
started.  The  bear  was  two  hundred  yards 
away  with  his  prize  before  Pete  could 
arrive  on  the  scene  of  the  depredations. 
The  air  was  practically  blue  with  pro- 
fanity, for  the  "hillbilly"  hated  to  be  a 
loser  and  he  was  really  "taken"  this  time. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  there  was 
an  ominous  silence  which  boded  no  good 
for  Bruin.  Pete  finally  broke  the  tense 
atmosphere  with:  "I  reckon  you  know 
me  and  Ray  had  better  take  after  that 
b'ar  today." 

"I  reckoned  as  much,"  his  wife  replied. 
"I'll  have  some  food  fixed  for  ye  in  a  jiffy. 
Will  ye  be  home  fer  supper?" 

"I'll  be  home  when  I  git  that  blasted 
b'ar,"    Pete  growled.     "That's   the   last 
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shoat  of  mine  he'll  take.  I've  got  a  debt 
to  settle  with  him  now." 

He  and  Ray  loaded  their  guns,  stocked 
up  with  provisions  and  set  off  on  the  hunt. 
Like  most  mountain  men  he  was  an  ex- 
pert hunter  and  trapper  and  he  was  con- 
fident that  he  would  return  home  victori- 
ous. They  ate  up  the  mileage  with  their 
woodsmen's  pace  and  soon  came  upon  a 
few  remains  of  the  pig.  Jackson  glared  at 
them  with  baleful  eyes  and  muttered  a 
few  words  under  his  breath.  But  the 
pause  was  brief,  and  again  they  took  up 
the  chase. 

All  through  the  morning  they  followed 
the  trail,  eating  noon  lunch  as  they  walk- 
ed, and  still  the  signs  preceded  them. 
Then  as  the  sun  began  to  "pick  up  speed" 
on  its  descent  towards  the  horizon,  Pete 
warned  his  son  that  their  quarry  was 
near. 


Sheriff  Harding  peered  anxiously  out  of 
his  concealment  toward  the  still  in  the 
clearing.  He  and  his  two  deputies  had 
been  there  all  day  now  without  detecting 
any  signs  that  someone  was  using  the  dis- 
tillery for  illegal  purposes.  True — they 
had  the  evidence,  the  tub  of  corn  liquor, 
but  you  can't  put  evidence  in  jail.  His 
pilot  friend  had  tipped  him  off  as  to  this 
location  but  now  it  looked  as  if  the  trip 
had  been  useless.  He  looked  again  at  his 
watch,  then  started  to  turn  to  one  of  the 
men. 

"Hey,  something  moved  over  there!"  A 
soft  whisper  came  from  Dykes.    Six  eyes 


were  glued  on  a  scraggly  bramble  patch, 
when  suddenly  an  enormous  black  bear 
appeared  before  them. 

The  expressions  in  the  eyes  of  the  men 
first  changed  from  anticipaton  to  disgust 
and  then  curiosity  as  they  wondered  what 
the  actions  of  the  animal  would  be. 

He  evidently  felt  secure,  for  he  sham- 
bled slowly  toward  the  still  and  then 
hesitated  at  the  site  of  the  liquor  vat.  A 
curious  black  nose  twitched  as  a  bewitch- 
ing smell  was  wafted  towards  it.  The 
bear's  head  inched  forward,  and  a  pink 
tongue  rolled  out  cautiously  toward  the 
whiskey.  Then  he  was  muzzle  deep  in  the 
liquid  and  evidently  bent  on  taking  a 
good  long  pull. 

Gr-r-r-r-!  Wham!!  The  tub  was  a 
shambles  with  one  flashing  blow.  But 
Bruin  wasn't  satisfied  with  just  that! 
Before  he  had  vented  his  anger,  the  still 
was  a  complete  wreck  and  he  shuffled  off 
into  the  surrounding  thickets,  still  grum- 
bling to  himself  about  things  that  smelled 
nice  and  set  you  on  fire  inside. 

It  was  all  over  before  the  posse  could 
make  a  move.  They  came  out  of  their 
hiding  place  and  ruefully  surveyed  the 
scene. 

"We  may  as  well  pack  up  and  go  home 
now,"  the  sheriff  growled.  "Can't  arrest 
no  moonshiner  without  the  evidence." 
And  as  the  party  left  the  clearing  and  dis- 
appeared from  view,  the  grinning  Jackson 
turned  to  his  companion  and  said,  "I 
reckon  thet  b'ar  and  me  are  even  after  all. 
He  just  took  one  o'  my  pigs  to  pay  fer 
keepin'  them  revenooers  off  my  hide!" 


To  be  content 

Is  to  be  more  than  man 


or  less. 
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UNCREATED  LIGHT  .  .  . 


I  stand  upon  a  hill  tonight,  in  the  chill 
blue  air  of  night  and  keep  watch  with 
the  star-gemmed  sky  ...  I  know  the 
fabled  ones,  lost  in  long-fallen  sands — 
those  well-beloved,  known  of  old,  all 
phantom-traced  in  the  sky  ...  I  know 
the  silver  swords  of  light,  lost  in  the 
silent  voids  of  eternity  .  .  .  yet  eternity 
shall  be  filled  with  light  yet  uncreated! 

I  see  a  spectre  shepherd,  lonely  on 
these  time-worn  hills.  I  try  to  find  one 
thought  he  wore — for  he  shall  look  upon 
this  light  of  eternity  .  .  .  three  flaming 
orbs  shall  burn  as  one,  low  in  the  western 
sky;  the  pensive  night  shall  be  flooded 
with  distant  music  .  .  . 

...  in  this,  Judea,  long,  long  ago. 


AVE  VERUM 

TRUTH,  like  the  coppery  lustre  of  the 
moonlight's  path  on  a  wide  and  dark- 
ened bay  is  one  of  those  intangibles — 
something  impossible  to  grasp  and  hold. 
The  nearer  we  get  to  the  shimmering  lu- 
nar wake,  the  farther  away  it  seems.  So 
it  is  with  the  pursuit  of  truth,  education. 
Every  added  bit  of  information  seems 
only  to  illuminate  the  many  others  we 
don't  possess.  Yet  neither  is  a  mirage. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  disappointing 
facts  in  this  stage  of  life — the  realization 
that  truth  is  never  gained.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  decisions  in  a  stu- 
dent's life,  for  what  is  a  student  but  a 
truth-seeker?  A  proximity  to  the  orb  of 
truth  is  gained  only  by  the  parlaying  of 
observation  and  thought  based  on  doubt, 
but  truth  is  never  reached,  for  it  is  an 
absolute. 


"There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt 
Believe  me  than  in  half  the  creeds 

Believe  me  this 
He's  not  of  none  nor  worst,  that  seeks 

the  best. 
To  adore  or  scorn  an  image,  or  protest, 
May   all    be    bad;    doubt    wisely;    in 

strange  way 
To    stand    inquiring    right    is    not    to 

stray  ..." 

Thus  .  .  .  truth  appears — the  unscal- 
able summit  of  a  beautiful  mountain  hid- 
den in  the  mists  of  doubt — an  unseen,  un- 
scalable summit  which  one  must  ascend 
alone.  And  if  .  .  .  one  should  .  .  .  gain 
the  peak — the  high  and  narrow  majesty— 
who  is  to  know,  for  he  is  alone,  unsub- 
stantiated. When  man  understands  this, 
and  yet  seeks  truth  for  the  increasing 
beauty  of  its  nearness — he  has  gained  the 
foothills  of  Knowledge. 
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Mary  Florance 


THE  FOUR  BOXES 


IT  was  as  if  she  had  stepped  out  of  a 
story  book  of  Southern  folk-lore,  al- 
though she  was  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
jovial,  short  and  stout  negro  "mammy." 
This  unusually  tall,  thin  negro  woman 
had  a  sombre  look.  She  wore  a  long 
faded  cotton  dress  gathered  snugly  a- 
round  a  very  small  waist.  Her  lanky 
arms  were  covered  by  tight-fitting 
sleeves  to  her  wrists,  and  she  wore  old 
fashioned  high  button  shoes,  above  which 
peeked  every  now  and  then,  the  thinnest 
legs  I  had  ever  seen.  The  plain  black 
hat  she  wore  could  well  have  been  a  relic 
of  several  decades  back. 

This  was  the  way  she  looked  several 
years  ago,  when  I  first  saw  her  coming 
up  the  street  carrying  two  large  cumber- 
some boxes.  I  was  about  nine  years  old  at 
the  time,  and  extremely  curious  as  I 
watched  her  set  these  boxes  down,  and 
then  walk  back  in  the  direction  from 
which  she  had  come  until  she  was  hidden 
from  my  view  by  some  trees.  I  wondered 
if  she  were  coming  back.  Suddenly  she 
appeared,  ambling  along  with  two  more 
big  boxes,  well  bound.  She  carried  these 
some  distance  beyond  the  first  two  boxes, 
and  put  them  down.  Then  she  came  back, 
took  the  first  two,  and  with  the  same  easy 
pace  carried  them  beyond  the  place  where 
she  had  deposited  the  second  two.  So  she 
continued  on  her  way  under  the  hot 
sultry  sun  of  a  July  afternoon. 

I  saw  her  quite  often  after  that,  always 
carrying  her  bundles  in  the  same  fashion. 
I  felt  very  sorry  for  her,  and  I  had  a 
great  desire  to  talk  to  her,  and  ask  her  a- 


bout  these  mysterious  bundles  she  always 
carried.  But  I  was  timid  and  a  little  a- 
fraid  to  say  anything  to  her. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  on  our  front 
steps  when  she  came  by  and  left  two  of 
her  packages  near  some  bushes  at  the 
edge  of  our  lawn.  While  she  was  taking 
the  other  two  up  further,  I  walked  down 
to  look  at  them.  They  were  partly 
wrapped  with  old  newspapers,  and  rope 
and  string  was  tied  many  times  around 
them.  Suddenly  I  turned  and  there  she 
was,  almost  next  to  me.  My  heart  was 
beating  double  time;  I  thought  it  was 
going  to  burst. 

I  smiled  weakly,  and  said,  "Hello." 

She  looked  at  me  very  suspiciously  and 
examined  me  closely.  Then  she  said 
rather  gruffly,  "Chile,  w'at  yo  doin' 
heah?" 

"N — n — nothing,"  I  answered  helpless- 

iy. 

"Well,  dis  ain't  none  ob  you'  bizness," 
she  exclaimed  as  she  picked  up  the 
bundles,  and  without  another  word  she 
walked  on  down  the  street.  I  watched 
her  out  of  sight. 

After  that,  whenever  I  would  see  her 
I  would  speak  to  her,  and  she  would 
answer — a  little  more  friendly  each  time. 

One  very  warm  day,  as  I  was  walking 
in  the  shade  near  my  home,  I  met  her  a- 
gain.  She  spoke  to  me  very  pleasantly, 
and  I  started  to  talk  to  her.  The  conver- 
sation turned  to  shopping  down  town. 
Then  she  began  to  tell  me  about  an  ex- 
perience she  had  had  when  she  was  a 
young  girl  about  my  age. 
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"I  was  des  a  li'l  gal,  en  mah  mammy 
got  me  all  dressed  up  wid  a  summery 
dress,  en  fixed  mah  hair  up  in  li'l  tiny 
pig-tails,  wid  a  bo'  ribbon  on  each  one, 
en  den  she  tole  me  I  could  go  ter  town  en 
git  some  new  shoes."  She  exclaimed  very 
happily  as  if  she  were  going  to  live  it  over 
again.  "Well,  I  done  set  out  fer  de  town 
en  w'en  I  got  dere,  I  done  went  in  all  de 
sto'es  on  one  side  ob  de  street,  en  den  I 
went  in  all  de  sto'es  on  de  oddah  side.  I 
finally  cum  back  to  de  fust  sto'  I  went  in 
and  bought  mah  shoes  in  dere.  W'en  I 
tole  mah  mammy  she  done  laughed  and 
tole  me  I  should  uv  got  dem  de  fust  time 
I  went  in  de  sto',  but  I  tole  her  I  lak  to 
look  aroun'  en  see  w'at  evahbody  else  had. 
Enywase  I  felt  so  big  walkin'  round  dere 
dat  I  des  had  to  walk  mo'  so's  I  could 
feel  bigger." 

Then  quite  abruptly  she  said  she  would 
have  to  be  on  her  way,  so  we  said  "Good- 
bye," to  each  other,  and  she  went  on  down 
the  street,  chuckling  to  herself. 

I  felt  happy  that  she  was  talking  to  me, 
and  I  had  high  hopes  that  now  she  would 
tell  me  what  was  in  those  strange  pack- 
ages she  always  carried. 

That  day  came  several  weeks  later,  on 
a  particularly  hot  and  sultry  day.  She 
came  shuffling  along  more  slowly  than 
usual  and  put  down  her  second  two  box- 
es on  the  lawn. 

"Why  do  you  carry  these  big  boxes, 
and  where  do  you  carry  them?"  I  asked 
boldly. 

At  first  she  seemed  surprised,  then 
puzzled,  but  she  smiled  and  said,  "Why, 
honey,  I  tote  dem  a  long  ways.  I  tote  dem 
fum  my  li'l  cabin  way  down  in  de  woods 
to  everplace  I  goes,  - — but  I  didn't  always 
tote  dem." 

Then  she  paused  and  her  face  became 
very  serious  for  a  moment,  and  she  look- 
ed very  sad.   She  drew  out  a  big  red  ker- 


chief from  her  skirt  and  mopped  her  fore- 
head, then  she  sat  down  wearily  on  the 
cool  grass,  and  I  sat  down  near  her. 

She  spoke  gently  now.  "Honey,  I 
specs  I  mus'  res'  yere  fo'  a  spell." 

Suddenly  she  began,  "One  day,  y'ars 
ago,  me  en  mah  ol'e  man  came  to  dese 
yere  parts,  en  we  built  our  cabin  ovah  in 
dem  woods."  Here  she  waved  her  arms 
in  the  direction  from  which  she  had  come. 
She  continued,  "We  lak  it  yere  en  we  wuk 
fo'  de  w'ite  folks  roun'  h'yar.  Atter  a 
w'ile  my  ole  man,  he  tuk  off,  en  he  ain't 
never  come  back!" 

Here  she  stopped  and  there  was  a  pro- 
longed silence.  I  grew  restless  and  cast 
many  curious  glances  at  the  bundles 
stacked  close  by. 

Then  she  mused  on,  "Folks  uster  trus' 
me  and  I  trus'  dem,  but  when  de  new 
w'ite  folks  move  in,  dey  chillun  look  at 
me  lak  I  was  queer,  and  tuk  to  callin'  me 
names.  Some  ob  de  bad  boys  sometimes 
throwed  things  at  me.  But  I  mine  mah 
bizness. 

"One  day  w'en  I  cum  up  de  paf  to  mah 
cabin, I  heerd  a  oncommon  noise — de 
woods  a-cracklin' — den  smoke,  and  dere 
was  mah  cabin  an  all  I  owns  in  it,  blazin' 
up  wid  fier  befo'  mah  eyes!"  Here  she 
shuddered  audibly,  and  before  I  could 
tell  her  how  sorry  I  was,  she  went  on, 
"An',  honey,  fum  dat  day  to  dis  I  doan 
trus'  nobody  too  far." 

"But  where  do  you  live  now?"  I  asked 
wonderingly. 

She  sighed  and  spoke  more  slowly,  "I 
built  mah  cabin  back  again  all  by  mah- 
self,  but  now  I  takes  all  mah  b'longins 
eve'ywh'ar  I  goes,  an'  dat's  wh'at  in  dem 
boxes,  all  mah  b'longin's,  an'  I  has  to  take 
em  whaevah  I  goes. 

"And  now,  honey,  I  gotta  be  gettin' 
along." 
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John  Sullivan 


THE  FOREST  WAS  LIKE  DEATH  NOW,  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
BAYING,  RUNNING  HOUNDS,  HOUNDS  ON  THE  TRAIL  OF 

THE  LUCKY  COON 


THE  FULL  MOON  shone  a  brilliant 
yellow.  It  was  a  cool,  clear  autumn 
night.  The  forest  was  carpeted  with 
leaves,  which  gave  warning  to  the  wild 
creatures  of  all  approach  of  earthbound 
enemies.  The  woods  were  apparently 
empty  as  if  all  its  inhabitants  were  at 
home  preparing  for  some  sort  of  celebra- 
tion. But  in  this  ominous  silence,  life  and 
death  were  ever  present.  In  a  tall  oak  a 
marten  found  and  killed  a  sleeping  chick- 
adee. In  a  nearby  pasture  Reynard,  the 
fox,  brought  his  deadly  jaws  to  play  on 
the  screaming  body  of  a  rabbit.  The  sur- 
face of  a  nearby  lake  was  disturbed  as 
an  otter  pulled  down  a  sleeping  duck. 
Even  under  the  very  leaves  a  shrew  was 
racing  here  and  there  in  a  never  ending 
search  for  food. 

The  five  coon  hounds  of  a  Virginia 
sportsman  made  a  terrific  din.  Straining 
at  their  chains,  clawing  the  ground,  they 
eagerly  awaited  the  arrival  of  their 
master.  The  master  of  the  hounds  finish- 
ed his  light  supper.  Calling  to  his  three 
friends,  he  arose  and  pulled  on  a  warm 
mackinaw.  Then  all  four  hunters  clump- 
ed out  of  the  house  in  their  thick  leather 
boots.  The  master  of  the  dogs  took  the 
chains  of  two  of  the  hounds,  while  each 
friend  took  one.  Out  of  the  farmyard, 
through  the  cornfield,  and  into  the  woods 
journeyed  the  hunters.  The  eagerness  of 
the  hounds,  clearly  portrayed  by  the  taut- 
ness  of  the  chains,  was  felt  in  the  hearts 


of  the  hunters  as  they  silently  trudged 
through  the  forest.  Then  the  nose  of  the 
youngest  dog,  a  mere  year-old  pup,  went 
to  the  ground,  and  the  silence  was  broken 
by  his  eager  yapping!  The  other  dogs 
verified  this  outburst  by  rushing  to  the 
spot  and  baying  mightily!  The  chains 
were  loosed,  the  hounds  were  off,  the  four 
men  followed. 

At  a  nearby  stream,  where  in  summer 
the  chirp  of  the  tree  frogs  and  the  deep 
bellow  of  the  bull  frogs  could  be  heard, 
hunted  a  raccoon.  The  coon  was  hunting 
for  frogs,  crayfish,  and  shellfish.  Pulling 
a  crayfish  from  the  stream,  he  immediate- 
ly dunked  it  back  in  and  scrubbed  it 
thoroughly.  The  little  coon  heard  the 
baying.  Frightened,  he  scuffled  on  and 
climbed  a  short  sapling  which  would 
mean  death  if  he  were  caught  in  it!  If 
the  forest  was  still  an  hour  earlier,  it  was 
like  death  now,  except  for  the  baying, 
running  hounds,  and  the  four  hunters  fol- 
lowing behind.  All  the  beasts  were  hid- 
den and  still.  The  coon  was  so  nervous 
and  felt  so  unprotected  in  the  sapling,  that 
he  could  not  stay  still.  He  finally  came 
down  the  tree,  and  broke  for  a  tall  oak 
in  which  he  would  be  safe.  Alas,  the 
hounds  were  hot  behind,  and  one  huge 
beast  was  sure  to  catch  him  before  he 
could  make  the  oak.  Turning  with  a 
mournful  wail,  the  young  coon  reared  on 
its  hind  legs,  ready  to  fight.  One  hound, 
trying  for  the  throat,  thrust  forward,  but 
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the  coon  dodged  and  raked  the  hound's 
face  with  five  razor  sharp  claws.  The 
coon  leaped  to  the  nearest  tree  and  raced 
up  it,  while  the  hounds,  with  their  tri- 
umphant baying,  told  the  story  to  the 
men.  Unfortunately,  the  tree  was  barely 
fifteen  feet  tall.  The  coon  hustled  up  to 
the  very  top  where  he  flattened  his  small 
body  against  a  branch.  Soon  the  men 
came  crashing  through  the  woods !  Curses 
fell  from  them  as  they  realized  that  no 


smart  coon  would  take  to  such  a  small 
tree,  and  that  no  stupid  coon  was  very 
large.  Flashlights  played  about  the  tree, 
and  exposed  the  scant  eight  pounds  of 
raccoon  huddled  at  the  top.  These  were 
sportsmen,  not  bloodthirsty  boys,  so  they 
chained  the  dogs,  and  moved  on  to  big- 
ger game.  They  left  a  very  scared,  and  a 
very  much  wiser  little  coon  in  the  top  of 
the  tree. 


Barbara  Heinbuch 


WHAT  EDUCATION  MEANS  TO  ME 


AS  I  SIT  HERE,  on  this  mountain 
ridge,  I  look  down  on  a  warm  peace- 
ful valley,  fresh  with  a  new  day.  The 
brisk  mountain  air  fills  my  lungs,  and  I 
feel  an  overwhelming  love  for  the  world 
swell  within  me. 

Suddenly  it  dawns  on  me,  that  I  am  a- 
lone  and  unable  to  tell  my  fellow-man  of 
this  beauty  that  takes  my  breath  away, 
or  of  the  peace  that  lies  in  the  valley  be- 
low, or  of  the  serenity  that  hovers  over 
the  mountains.  I  am  unable  to  express 
my  feeling  because  of  the  lack  of  train- 
ing of  my  mind  and  of  my  tongue. 

It  is  impossible  for  every  man  "to  sit 
on  top  of  the  world"  and  observe  peace 
below.  Many  men  have  the  desire  to  at- 
tain these  heights  but  not  the  education. 
Man,  I  think,  sits  on  a  corner  of  the 
world,  which  he  calls  his  own,  and  lets 
the  factor  known  as  life  pass  him  by.  One 
may  say  that  he  enjoys  life  without  ever 


scratching  its  surface.  He  may  learn  of 
governments,  physical  beings,  mental  be- 
ings, math  and  languages,  and  yet  never 
learn  of  life.  All  these  studies  are  really 
only  tools  with  which  to  study  life,  and 
that  is  usually  the  phase  of  education 
man  lacks. 

In  our  United  States,  our  minds  have 
the  chance  to  absorb  immeasurable 
quantities  of  knowledge,  and  we  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  tell  those  less  fortunate 
of  all  that  we  know. 

Tomorrow,  our  education  as  American 
citizens  must  shine  as  a  beacon  light.  It 
must  be  forceful  enough  to  allow  every 
man  "to  sit  on  top  of  the  world"  and  look 
down  on  a  valley  of  peace. 

As  a  student  I  beg  assistance  from  the 
adults  of  today  in  receiving  an  education 
so  that  tomorrow  I  shall  not  need  to  climb 
a  mountain  in  order  to  find  a  valley  of 
peace. 
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Wayne  Holm 


ALONE,  HE  STRODE  THE  MESA  COUNTRY,  RENE, 
SEEKER  OF 


KACHINA 


WEARILY  Rene  leans  back  in  the 
rickety  old  chair,  loosing  an 
eloquent  sigh  in  competition  with  those  of 
the  chair.  Absently  his  vacant  stare  falls 
on  the  wooden  figurine  atop  the  age-bat- 
tered table  before  him,  on  its  watercolor 
likeness,  not  yet  dry. 
This  figurine  is  the  fruit  of  the  last  score 


of  months — bitter  fruit — sinister  shadowy 
months  of  secret,  guile,  and  finally — 
theft!  This  cleverly  carved  and  painted 
figurine  will  win  Rene  his  Doctor's — and 
fame. 

The  figurine  is  a  Kachina  doll,  not  a 
tawdry  imitation  such  as  tourists  pur- 
chase, but  an  elaborately  carved  image, 
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painted  in  exquisite  detail — black  and 
white,  cinnamon  and  turquoise.  Be-kilted 
like  his  brethren,  his  outstretched  arms 
bear  broad  black  wings — and  in  place  of 
mouth,  a  golden  beak.  Kwaha — Eagle 
Kachina — he  gazes  sneeringly,  contemp- 
tuously, on  Rene. 

Rene  remembered  the  last  time  he  had 
seen  these  dolls — twenty  years — tortured 
days  gone  unnumbered — back  into  the 
never-to-be-regained  dream-web  of  the 
past.  For  that  barrier  between  past  and 
present  is  always  moving  on,  and  there 
is  no  return  or  retreat  .  .  . 

Rene  had  been  brought  up  with  glory 
in  his  soul;  Day  and  Night  had  merged, 
and  flowed  in  endless  golden  stream.  A 
solitary  eagle,  he  rose  above  the  dust  of 
the  caprock.  Alone,  he  strode  the  mesa 
county,  and  the  wild,  heart-breaking 
grandeur  of  it  was  his — his — it  was  Rene 
himself.  (But  that  was  twenty  years  ago, 
before  he  went  "outside")  ....  And  there 
were  the  shepherds,  solitary  watchmen  of 
the  mesa  rim,  gazers  of  space,  counters 
of  unknown  sums.  Their  kindredship  in 
solitude  bridged  reserve;  they  revealed 
themselves,  and  this  wanderer  drank 
thirstily  of  their  stream  of  knowledge. 

In  these  golden  hours,  he  learned  of, 
and  later  attended  the  awe-inspiring  rites 
of  the  ancients,  the  Kachinas — saw  the 
Niman,  the  Shalako,  and  the  rest.  Porous 
youth.  Rene  absorbed  the  lore  of  the  be- 
loved Kachinas — benefactors  of  the  Zuni 
nation. 

These  two-hundred-odd  god-people 
lived  apart  from  man,  in  their  village  by 
Sacred  Lake,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
good  Pautiwa.  Each  had  special  at- 
tributes; certain  benefices  were  within  his 
power  to  bestow,  if  he  were  properly  ap- 
proached. 

Each  year,  when  the  chanting  sowers 
trod  the  new-turned  furrows,  feathered 
prayer-sticks  were  sent  to  Pautiwa,    who 


selected  the  Kachinas  to  dance  at  the 
host-village,  four  days  hence.  And  at 
harvest  time,  when  the  sowing  of  the 
earth  was  returned  a  thousand-fold,  the 
god-giant  Pautiwa  came,  distributing  gifts 
and  great  mounds  of  foodstuffs  among 
the  villagers. 

Was  it  any  wonder  the  Zuni  loved  his 
Gods? —  He  had  created  them  in  the 
image  of  himself,  his  better  self.  They 
endeared  themselves  to  all,  and  Rene  was 
not  immune.  He,  also,  revered  the  kindly 
and  lovable  supernaturals,  doers  of  good, 
bringers  of  rain,  of  harvest —  of  all  things 
good. 

When  a  child  loses  faith,  his  vaulted 
universe  crumbles  about  him;  there  is 
chaos — and  darkness,  utter  darkness.  O 
Logos  lost!  O  soulless  being,  adrift  on 
a  hungry  sea,  a  sea  of  insecurity,  buffeted, 
beaten  by  currents  of  fear  and  hope, 
doubt  and  despair.  Lost  is  the  compass 
of  faith  with  its  constant  North-power, 
and  leaves  him  in  a  void — and  alone. 

God-seeker!  But  then  is  not  man 
created  un-whole,  equipped  for  such  at- 
tachment—  a  spark,  a  soul? 

Why  was  it  he  roamed  the  secret  purple 
land?  Solitary  soared  the  eagle,  seeker  of 
intangible  quarry.  What  quirk  of  human 
nature  called  the  student  to  the  scene  of 
his  boyhood  wound?  And  what  had  com- 
pelled him  to  enter  the  sacred  kiva  and 
withdraw  the  doll  and  mask?  Of  course, 
he  was  working  on  his  Doctor's  thesis — 
Ah  fool,  Rene!  Why  do  you  attempt  to 
topple  the  sublime?  Under-current,  un- 
fathomed. 

A  shadow  falls  across  Rene's  desk, 
breaking  the  threads  of  reverie.  He  looks 
up — starts  guiltily — bolts  upright.  Before 
him  stands  that  figure,  long  memory- 
stored.  Gigantic — looming,  at  least  eight 
feet  high — and  that  remembered  mask — 
black  and  gold  and  green — with  the  wide- 
staring,   all-seeing  eyes.    Yet   in   all  his 
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grotesqueness,    there    is    a    wild    alien 
beauty. 

Lovingly,  he  picks  up  the  ancient  mask, 
the  little  doll— caresses  them.  Turning  he 
gazes  upon  Rene — sorrowfully,  more  in 


pity  than  in  scorn.  Then,  as  silently  as  he 
had  come,  he  leaves. 

Rene  slumps  deep  into  his  chair; 
hoarsely,  fervently  croaks,  "Nombre  de 
Dios!"  — Mortals  don't  walk  through 
'dobe  walls — do  they? 


Margaret  Owens 


LANGUAGE 


Weep, 

That  all  words 
Will  defy 
Your  feeling. 
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Mary  Jane  Martin 

SONG  OF  LIFE 

The  earth  is  attuned  with  my  being. 

Its  warmth,  its  strength,  its  oneness 
Invoke  a  trembling  desire. 

My  music  is  the  prayer  of  increasing  life. 
The  seed  pushes  through 
To  reach  up,  longing, 
Till  it  stands  thick  and  heavy  with  fruit; 

And  winds  breathe,  soothing, 
Rains  glide. 

The  creatures  are  contented 
Save  man,  whose  life  unfolds  to  mellow, 
Whose  heart  swells,  raw  and  tender, 
Whose  reason  shapes  to  love. 

But  for  him,  is  good;  but  by  him,  is  evil, 
When  all  his  parts  bend  tight  with  shame 
For  mellow  life  gone  bad. 

My  music  is  the  yearning  of  beauty 
As  the  melody  of  all  that  is 
Sounds;  vital,  thrilling. 

The  hues  and  harmonies,  in  their  glory, 

Loving,  ask  love. 

The  moods,  blending  to  love, 

Ask  love. 

The  creatures  are  contented 

Save  man,  who  cannot  love  the  whole. 

My  music  is  denial  of  a  loneness; 
For  I  am  of  the  stone 
Cold,  close  in  my  hand, 

I  am  of  the  soil,  rich 
And  fine  in  my  hand, 

I  am  of  all  growing  things, 
And  moving,  and  knowing, 
Hearts,  souls, 
All  close  in  my  hands. 

The  earth  is  attuned  with  my  being. 
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Bill  Hornaday 


THE  PERILS  OF  PANCHO 

IF  YOU  THINK  THE  WEST  HAS  BEEN  TAMED,  READ  THIS 
STORY  OF  LIFE  ON  A  TEXAS  RANCH 


<<TY/HEN  is  the  pop-eyed  old  busy- 
W  body  coming?"  asked  Luke 
Ashley. 

"Tomorrow,  if  you're  referring  to  Mr. 
Tollett,"  replied  Mr.  McLaughlin. 

"I  hope  he  chokes,"  snapped  Luke, 
spearing  a  slab  of  bacon  and  munching 
it  moodily. 

"That's  what  comes  of  talking  so 
much,"  commented  Fleecy  McDade,  a 
lean,  lanky  cowhand.  "If  you  birds 
hadn't  gone  around  bragging  what  a  fine 
cook  Pancho  is,  we  wouldn't  have  old 
Tollett  nosing  around  and  fixing  to  steal 
him  from  us." 

Pancho,  listed  on  his  birth  certificate 
as  Juan  Pancho  Garcia,  was  the  cook  for 
the  family  and  hands  of  the  famous 
Diamond  M  Ranch.  He  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  McLaughlin,  the  owner, 
in  Mexico.  His  immigration  papers  ar- 
ranged for,  he  had  been  installed  as  a 
permanent  fixture  of  the  ranch.  His 
method  of  cooking  tortillas,  chili,  en- 
chalads,  fried  rice,  chili  con  ceso,  garlic 
fritters  and  frijoles  would  have  made  any 
chef  turn  green  with  envy.  Pancho's 
fame  as  a  cook  had  spread  until  it  had 
reached  every  ranch  in  West  Texas. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
ranch  hands  at  Diamond  M  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Raymond  Tollett's  visit  to 
the  ranch. 


He  was  the  wealthy  owner  of  the 
Double  B  Ranch  nearby.  His  word  was 
law  among  West  Texans,  and  he  con- 
trolled the  politics  in  every  county  a- 
round.  He  not  only  raised  white-faced 
Herefords,  but  oil  had  been  discovered  on 
his  ranch  and  the  money  poured  in  from 
this  source,  also.  He  owned  two  planes 
and  had  a  private  landing  field  on  his 
ranch,  which  consisted  of  four  thousand 
acres.  If  the  stories  he  had  heard  about 
Pancho  were  true,  he  would  offer  him 
double  the  salary  he  was  getting  and 
promptly  order  him  to  cook  for  the 
Double  B. 

"I  guess  we're  going  to  lose  you,"  Mr. 
McLaughlin  told  Pancho.  "Old  Tollett 
is  coming  Friday  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
cook  you  are.   So  strut  your  stuff." 

"Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Mac,"  the  Mexican  re- 
plied, his  black  eyes  shining.  "I  feex-up 
one  dam  fin'  supper.   What  you  have?" 

"You  go  ahead  and  fix  what  you  want." 

Friday,  promptly  at  the  supper  hour, 
Mr.  Tollett  arrived,  accompanied  by  two 
officials  of  the  Cosden  Oil  Company,  who 
were  spending  the  week-end  at  his  ranch. 

Old  Tollett  liked  the  appetizers. 
Pancho  served  a  huge  platter  of  chillipi- 
nos,  garlic  fritters,  and  assorted  relishes 
and  hot  peppers. 

Conversation  lagged  and  Mr.  Tollett 
looked  vexed.  As  time  passed  and  no  more 
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food  was  brought,  there  arose  sounds  of 
discord  in  the  kitchen.  Everyone  waited 
impatiently,  but  as  no  one  appeared  with 
the  supper,  Sam  Harben,  the  ranch  fore- 
man, excused  himself  to  investigate. 

Just  as  Harben  stuck  his  head  in  the 
kitchen  door,  Pancho's  assistant,  who  was 
dishing  up  red  hot  chili,  uttered  a  yell, 
dropped  the  bowl  he  was  holding  and  held 
up  a  scalded  hand.  Pancho  threw  up  his 
hands  in  despair,  and  muttered  oaths  in 
the  Spanish  language.  In  the  midst  of  his 
tirade,  he  looked  up  and  saw  Sam  Harben 
at  the  door. 

"The  darn  fool,  he  burned  his  hand  on 
the  chili,"  he  told  Sam.  "Now,  he  no  good 
for  me.   I  bet  the  boss  get  me  fired." 

"Do  the  best  you  can,  Pancho,"  Sam 
told  him.  "Hurry  along,  we're  all 
hungry." 

"I  can't  do  everything,"  Pancho  re- 
torted. 

Sam  went  out  to  the  bunk  house  and 
grabbed  the  first  man  he  saw. 

"You  look  awful,  but  go  in  the  kitchen 
and  help  Pancho,"  he  commanded  the 
frightened  Mexican. 

The  unfortunate  assistant  soon  proved 
that  he  was  not  cut  out  for  kitchen  work. 
He  cut  his  finger  before  he  had  been  at 
work  for  two  minutes.  The  chili  was 
burned,  and  the  tortillas  toasted  as  hard 
as  rocks,  and  the  frijoles  were  half  cook- 
ed. The  food  that  reached  the  table  was 
burned,  or  totally  lacking  in  flavor,  or 
had  so  much  pepper,  it  couldn't  be  eaten. 

For  Mr.  McLaughlin  and  his  hands, 
the  meal  was  a  nightmare.  All  the  pride 
they  had  felt  in  their  cook  came  tumbling 
about  their  heads.  They  forgot  their  sor- 
row over  the  probable  loss  of  Pancho  as 
their  reputation  for  good  food  was  be- 


smirched— all  except  Sam  Harben;  but 
no  one  noticed  his  lack  of  concern  over 
the  sorriness  of  the  meal.  Mr.  Tollett 
and  his  group  did  not  even  wait  for  the 
after-dinner  tequila. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  received  erroneous  re- 
ports about  your  cook,"  said  Tollett  by 
way  of  farewell.  "But  such  accidents  will 
happen." 

"Tell  Pancho  to  come  in,  please,  Sam," 
said  McLaughlin  in  a  tired  voice  after  the 
guests  had  left.  "He'll  have  to  go  back 
to  cotton-choppin'.  Call  him  in." 

Sam  made  no  move  toward  the  kitchen. 
Instead,  he  walked  up  to  McLaughlin  and 
pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  him. 

"Mac,"  he  said  slowly,  "as  a  boss  of  a 
ranch,  you're  a  wonder,  but  when  it  comes 
to  plain  strategy  at  the  supper  table  and 
affairs  of  the  stomach,  you're  plain 
dumb." 

McLauglin,  easy  going  as  he  was,  flush- 
ed in  anger  at  Harben's  remarks. 

"Now  wait  a  minute,"  continued  Sam," 
"I'll  show  all  of  you  how  dumb  you  are. 
I  saw  Pancho  shove  that  assistant  of  his 
so  he'd  ram  his  whole  hand  into  the  boil- 
ing chili  and  I  know  darned  well  he  mess- 
ed up  the  supper  on  purpose.  He  didn't 
want  to  go  to  the  Double  B  so  he  arranged 
that  the  Double  B  wouldn't  want  him." 

"I'm  a  son  of  a  gun,"  Mr.  McLaughlin 
said,  as  he  grinned  around  the  table. 

He  reached  for  the  tequila  that  had 
been  ready  for  old  Tollett  and  his  guests. 

"Sam,  call  in  Pancho  as  I  ordered  a 
minute  ago.  Tollett  wouldn't  wait  for  his 
tequila,  so  we'll  make  Pancho  take  his 
place." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Sam,  grinning  happily 
and  turning  toward  the  kitchen. 
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A  pebble 

Obscure  and  small 
When 
dropped 
into 
a 

pool — 
Sets  in  motion 

A  pattern  of  undulating  waves 
That,  with  outreaching  hands 
Stretch  forth 
To  mar 
To  sever 
Or  destroy 
The  patterns 
Of  another  life. 


A  PEBBLE 

Jo  Ann  Christopherson 


Dona  Frantz 


OBSESSION 


Si 

- 


Fear 

Creeping  'round, 
Seeping  through, 
Satiating  my  mind- 
The  loss  of  you. 
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BESIEGED 

Barbara  Marx 


There  are  things  I  cannot  forget, 
which  cling  to  the  mind — 
Soft  brown  leeches  of  memory. 

A  negro,  in  the  dawn 

with  dark  stiff  clothes  and  life-scarred  face 

weeping 

with  strange  eyes  of  alien  blue. 

Wistful-eyed,  the  white  gold 

of  a  collie  against  dull  caged  plants, 

crouching 

in  a  dirty  shop  window. 

And  on  a  bus,  a  moth 

amid  filth  and  chewing  gum  papers, 

fluttering 

with  tattered  wings  of  hope. 


LIKE  TO  WALK 


Dona  Frantz 


I  like  to  walk 
Alone  at  night 
Down  silent  streets, 
At  peace  in  a 
World  of  shadows. 
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Mary  Jane  Martin 


THE  MEASURE  OF  MY  DAYS 


ALONE  I  WALK  ...  and  live  alone 
.  .  .  though  loneliness  does  not  spare 
youth  .  .  .  and  walking  so,  may  answer 
all  the  cries  of  natural  beauty.  The  earth 
...  its  secret?  Oh,  earth  .  .  .  life-giving 
earth,  containing  what  is  every  stir  and 
every  song.  Those  that  are  wild  are  truly 
of  the  earth  .  .  .  what  men  call  wild,  most 
tender  springs  of  beauty.  They  are  care- 
less, but  then,  concern  is  something  un- 
real, manufactured  .  .  .  oh,  earth  .  .  .  god- 
earth  .  .  .  what  is  the  flaw  in  man's  soul- 
body  from  which  the  maze  of  unreal  iden- 
tities has  issued? 

I  am  young.  When  the  night  leaves 
heaven,  pervading  god-earth,  I  walk  a- 
lone  ...  in  nights  of  aching  loneliness. 
Weep  for  the  young  .  .  .  their  eyes  are 
young,  and  looking  into  heaven,  pulled 
taut  about  them,  must  make  it  theirs. 
Weep  for  the  young  .  .  .  for  young  heart's 
pain. 

The  moment  of  pain  .  .  .  when  soul- 
pressure  is  more  intense  than  in  the  time 
of  death  .  .  .  oh,  memory  .  .  .  would  that 
you  were  dormant,  or  might  be  crushed 
...  or  numbed. 

Pain  of  body,  flesh,  bone  .  .  .  worthless 
pain  that  cannot  conquer.  The  body 
crushed  against  god-earth  .  .  .  oh,  earth — 
that  gentle  earth  might  strike  with  crip- 
pling force  .  .  .  that  tearing  flesh  and 
shattering  bone  might  lessen  young 
heart's  pain. 

The  moment  of  grief  .  .  .  born  by  the 
labor  of  searching  youth.  Just  one  .  .  . 
only  one  I  needed  (who  am  alone)  .  .  . 
and  searching,  probing  had  I  worked. 
Soft  threads  of  our  thought  tangled;  yet 
through  their  mass  I  worked  .   .  .  and 


found  one  whole.  Searching  .  .  .  and  the 
triumph  that  comes  with  the  finding  .  .  . 
by  the  lead  thread  may  one  soul  go  unto 
another  .  .  .  bared.  Oh,  youth  that  labors 
for  the  pain  .  .  .  and  all  their  depths  are 
touched. 

The  god  of  youth  is  silent  .  .  .  and 
smiling  .  .  .  whose  charge  demands  the 
separation  of  that  which  is  whole.  Oh, 
merciless  god  .  .  .  you,  god  of  youth. 

The  soul  is  bared  for  acceptance  . .  .  for 
love.  My  faith  was  complete.  I  was 
ready  ...  in  ecstacy  unbounded.  Oh,  god 
of  youth,  most  generous  god. 

The  moment  of  pain  .  .  .  is  there  more 
of  love  in  joy  than  in  hurt?  And  if  there 
is,  how  can  it  be  sustained?  My  love  is 
full,  and  has  increased.  My  pain  is  more, 
this  pain  of  love. 

Oh,  soul  .  .  .  unwanted  soul  .  .  .  the 
coldness  of  scorn  is  sharp  when  the  soul  is 
bared  .  .  .  and  the  weight  of  contempt  is 
past  expression  .  .  .  young  heart's  pain  .  .  . 
weep  for  the  young.  Never  .  .  .  never  are 
they  ready  for  grief.   You,  god  of  youth  . . 

Murdering  a  man  is  a  show  of  com- 
passion .  .  .  opposed  to  the  wrenching  a- 
way  of  that  which  is  his  nucleus.  The 
empty  shell .  .  .  that  is  sorrow.  Emptiness 
and  loneliness  .  .  .  that  is  damnation.  God 
of  youth,  vindictive  god. 

The  moment  of  pain  ...  it  must  die. 
(But  that  is  the  helplessness  of  the  young 
.  .  .  loneliness  feeds  on  pain.) 

I  walk  alone  .  .  .  away  from  men  .  .  . 
where  the  springs  of  natural  beauty  are. 
May  not  I  be  a  part  of  it  ...  a  youth  .  . . 
alien  to  my  own,  the  laughing  lips,  the 
certain  hands?  May  not  heaven  be  mine 
.  .  .  god-earth  ...  oh,  gentle  earth? 
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Wayne  Holm 


KANSAS 


IT'S  just  a  lonely  prairie  sea,  just  a  sec- 
tion of  rolling  grass  and  grain  with  a 
weathered  farmstead  upon  its  breast.  It's 
a  hard  land,  where  the  summer  sun  burns 
out  of  a  clear  sky  with  great  white  towers 
as  tall  as  god ;  a  sky  not  cheated  by  ringed 
mountains,  where  the  shadows  scorch 
black  upon  a  yellow  and  dusty  land,  where 
the  skirling  heat  waves  rise  in  grotesque 
dance,  and  the  mirrored  mirage  lies  al- 
ways on  the  bend.  It  is  a  land  of  sun  and 
wind  and  soil;  of  the  weaving  undulating 
earth-minted  grain,  the  grey-mauve  al- 
falfa haze,  and  the  lean  cattle  in  sparse 
pasture;  of  the  straight  and  lonely 
country  roads,  the  grey  pathetic  farm- 
steads, and  the  limestone  fence  rows 
which  call  the  sea  their  own.  This  is  the 
domain  surveiled  by  the  soaring  hawk, 
for  few  men  can  rise  above  this  land — 

This  was  home,  this  was  graye  gables, 
and  its  clustered  barn  and  silo,  its  wind- 
mill and  its  sheds — alone,  against  the 
prairie  sea. 

But  at  night  it  was  different.  Out  of 
the  cloudless  prairie  sky,  the  slow-flaring 
moon  cast  a  silver  enchantment  on  the 
swelling  sea.  A  collected  pool  of  liquid 
moonlight  lay  in  the  dusty  farmyard, 
skittered  across  the  roofs,  ran  up  the  lane 
and  down  the  winding  hump-backed  road, 
and  disappeared  up  that  little  river  of 
trees  called  spillman.  Out  of  this  moon- 
light came  a  dream — a  dream  of  a  stately 


curve  of  trees  flanking  the  dusty  land  to 
the  road;  tall  trees  in  a  land  where  tall 
trees  do  not  grow. 

And  a  great  flanking  lane  of  trees  was 
planted  for  the  tomorrow  of  a  dream. 
Through  the  spring  the  slender  saplings 
rose  straight  by  their  sentinel  mates,  and 
through  the  weary  summer  the  weary 
dreamers  came  at  vesper-time  to  water 
and  cultivate  the  parched  earth  that 
clutched  the  lithe  green  trees —  all  this 
for  a  vision,  a  vision  of  the  future — of  a 
lonely  moon  in  the  pasture  of  the  sky,  of 
a  tall  slender  girl,  all  shimmering  white  in 
the  moonlight  as  she  walked  with  her  love 
in  the  moon-lit,  tree-shadowed  lane,  and 
of  lost  murmured  words  and  distant 
zephyr-music. 

But  the  ancient  prairie  returned  and 
wreaked  revenge  on  those  who  tenanted 
it.  The  wind  and  the  water  whetted  the 
cruel  dust  until  it  sang  thin  and  quaver- 
ing, as  a  razor.  Out  of  the  black  and 
shrieking  sky  came  the  chill  fingers  of 
a  thousand  storms  and  a  thousand  dusts; 
all  fury  was  upon  the  earth,  and  when 
the  darkness  had  cleared  away,  a  storm- 
spun  web  of  dust  lay  in  silent  cloak  upon 
the  earth — and  all  that  had  been  green 
was  now  gone,  buried. 

The  girl  lives  far  away,  now,  far  from 
the  surging  call  of  the  prairie  sea — for 
dreams  can  die  in  dust  shrouds,  also  .  .  . 
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Leslie  Adkins 


THE  STORM 


WAS  IT  THE  SECRET  OF  THE  CONJUROR? 


LEON'S  tousled  yellow  head  peeped 
warily  over  a  clump  of  huckleberry 
bushes  just  as  thunder  pealed  dully  across 
the  gray  sky.  Little  black  clouds  were 
running  before  the  wind  and  the  seedling 
pines  bent  and  cried  in  tune  to  the 
cacophony  of  the  frogs.  The  elements  had 
for  some  time  been  trying  to  persuade 
Leon  to  go  home  to  his  mother,  but  he  was 
too  frightened  to  heed.  On  the  way  back 
lay  the  cabin  of  the  old  Negro  called  by 
the  natives  of  the  area,  Blacksnake,  and 
Leon  was  afraid  of  Blacksnake. 

Blacksnake  was  the  conjuror  of  Pitt- 
sylvania county  proper.  About  him  had 
been  built  an  elaborate  structure  of  myths 
and  stories  calculated  to  frighten  any 
little  boy  of  eleven  and  a  half.  In  addi- 
tion, Blacksnake  had  threatened  to  hex 
Leon  if  he  ever  came  near  the  cabin  again. 

"As  if  I  was  snoopin'  or  somethin'," 
Leon  muttered  to  himself.  But  he  had  a 
guilty  feeling,  for  he  had  been  spying  on 
the  old  Negro.  For  that  matter,  what  boy 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  hadn't? 

Clumps  of  huckleberry  bushes  edged  a 
clearing  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  log 
cabin.  It  remained  upright  by  mere  force 
of  habit.  A  thin  spiral  of  smoke  rose  from 
the  chimney,  and  a  shutter  banged  back 
and  forth  on  the  window.  This  was  where 
Blacksnake  had  lived  as  long  as  anyone 
could  remember,  and  Leon  dared  not  pass 
it  to  go  home. 

Leon  sank  back  behind  the  bushes  and 
crawled  on  all  fours  for  several  yards  be- 


fore straightening  up  again.  After  looking 
to  right  and  left,  he  crawled  along  once 
more,  slowly  circling  the  clearing,  and  at 
last  he  had  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
cabin,  from  which  the  path  led  straight  to 
the  road. 

Once  out  of  sight  of  Blacksnake's  cabin, 
Leon  leaped  to  his  feet  and  ran  like  a 
frightened  rabbit. 

Again  thunder  rolled  threateningly  a- 
cross  the  heavens,  and  the  little  boy 
shivered  as  the  first  few  drops  of  rain 
pattered  down  through  the  trees.  The 
chilling  drops  gave  strength  to  his  legs 
and  speed  to  his  pace,  and  little  clouds  of 
dust  rose  behind  his  bare  heels  as  he  sped 
along. 

When  the  oaks  of  his  home  became 
visible  across  the  fields  of  half-pulled 
tobacco,  he  slowed  his  pace.  The  rain  was 
a  driving  cloudburst  by  now;  the  wind 
was  whipping  his  threadbare  shirt  about 
his  shoulders  and  cutting  through  his  fad- 
ed blue  trousers  like  a  knife. 

At  last  he  saw  his  home,  a  rough-hewn 
wooden  farmhouse  with  low  roof  and  high 
windows.  Leon  liked  it,  but  his  sister  lived 
for  the  day  when  they  would  get  their 
beautiful  white  house  built  and  furnished 
in  true  Virginia  style.  She  was  now  stand- 
ing on  the  porch,  braced  against  the  wind, 
anxiously  watching  for  him.  Panting 
heavily,  he  bounded  onto  the  long  porch. 

"Where  on  earth  have  you  been?" 
gasped  Diana. 

"Just  you  wait  till  I  tell  you!" 
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Diana  was  a  year  younger  than  Leon, 
and  very  much  smaller  and  smarter. 

"Well,  Mother  will  want  to  hear,  too. 
Let's  go  in  before  we  blow  clean  away. 
I'll  bet  I  know  where  you  were!" 

"Aw,  you  couldn't  guess  in  a  million 
years!"  They  entered  the  house  and  at 
once  a  delightful  odor  assailed  the  little 
boy's  nostrils.  "I'm  hungry,"  he  announc- 
ed. 

From  the  dining  room  his  mother's 
voice  called,  "Come  and  get  it  then." 

"Leon,  where  have  you  been?"  asked 
Lucy,  the  eldest  girl  in  the  family,  in  her 
most  imperious  tone. 

"That  boy  is  plumb  wild,"  interjected 
the  grown  son,  Paul. 

His  father  smiled  wryly.  "No  worse 
than  you  were  at  his  age." 

Leon,  his  two  sisters,  brother,  and 
mother  grouped  themselves  around  the 
table  while  his  father  said  a  short  grace. 
Then  with  a  loud  clatter  all  took  their 
seats,  and  the  evening  meal  began. 

While  the  Warren  home  was  roughly 
built  and  far  from  luxurious,  it  was  com- 
fortable. The  windows  were  glass;  the 
brightly  shining  windows  were  covered  by 
long  draperies  which  could  be  operated 
by  a  tasseled  rope;  on  the  table  was  fine 
china  and  old  silver,  and  the  food  was 
equally  fine.  In  the  parlor  stood  a  great 
piano,  and  in  Lucy  and  Diana's  room 
was  a  huge  mirror  matching  another  in 
the  dining  room. 

Mr.  Warren  had  his  share  of  slaves, 
and  horses — these  two  last  being  the  cri- 
terion by  which  a  gentleman  and  Virgin- 
ian was  judged.  He  also  had  his  "say"  at 
the  county  court-house. 

The  building  was  set  in  a  grove  of  oaks, 
and  Mrs.  Warren's  "green  thumb"  had 
created  a  lawn  about  it  that  might  grace 
a  mansion.  Here  the  family  of  six  had 
lived  ever  since  Dale  Warren  had  come 
from  England  to  make  his  home  in  a  new 


and  rich  country  on  a  new  and  rich  pro- 
duct, tobacco.  His  thousand-odd  acres  of 
land  were  his  greatest  pride,  and  no  one 
could  say  he  had  not  beautiful  fields.  He 
had  married  Candace  Warren  and  settled 
in  lower  Virginia,  and  here  he  intended 
to  end  his  days. 

Leon  had  not  bothered  to  change  his 
wet  clothes  when  he  came  in,  so  great 
was  his  hunger,  but  no  sooner  had  he  got- 
ten well  started  appeasing  his  appetite 
than  his  mother  noticed  his  appearance. 

"Leon,"  she  asked,  "where  have  you 
been?" 

"Nowhere." 

"That's  a  fine  place  to  be,  son,"  said  his 
father.    "Answer  your  mother." 

"Well,  I  went  down  yonder  to  see 
Blacksnake  and  I  kind  of  got  lost  and  it 
started  raining  before.  .  .  ." 

"A  likely  story,"  exclaimed  Paul.  "He 
knows  every  inch  of  ground  around  here 
better  than  the  man  who  made  it.  but  a 
mere  half  mile  from  home  he  gets  lost." 

"Maybe  he  doesn't  know  to  come  in 
out  of  the  rain,"  laughed  Lucy. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  he  didn't.  Call  to 
Syley  to  take  you  upstairs  and  dress  you 
in  dry  clothes."  finished  Candace  kindly 
and  smiled  as  Leon  rose  to  pull  the  bell 
which  would  call  his  mammy. 

When  Leon  was  gone,  Dale  began  talk- 
ing of  his  hopes  and  fears  for  the  tobacco 
crop  to  his  son  while  Candace  gossiped 
with  Lucy  on  the  latest  "doings"  of  the 
neighborhood.  Diana  waited  impatiently 
for  the  signal  from  her  mother  which 
would  end  the  dinner,  but  it  seemed  never 
to  come. 

Leon  did  not  return,  and  she  wondered 
where  he  could  be.  "I'll  bet  he's  eating 
in  the  kitchen,"  she  thought.  "Wish  I  was 
there,  too." 

At  last  her  mother  rose  and  Diana, 
eluding  her  mammy,  went  straight  to  the 
kitchen  where,  sure  enough,  Leon  sat  in 
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the  corner  of  the  fireplace,  plate  balanced 
in  his  lap.  Diana  sat  beside  him. 

"Can  you  tell  me  why  you  were  so  late, 
Leon?"  she  whispered. 

"Not  now,"  he  whispered  back,  and 
they  sat  silent  until,  finally,  all  the  little 
Negro  maids  had  gone  to  their  cabins  and 
only  the  old  cook  sat  sleepily  in  a  far 
corner,  a  pan  of  half-peeled  apples  in  her 
lap.  The  firelight  flickered  dully  on  cop- 
per pans  in  a  row  on  the  wall,  reflected 
from  the  bright  tile  floor,  and  lingered  on 
the  rough-hewn  table  with  its  long  bench- 
es. "I  was  at  Blacksnake's,"  Leon  said 
in  an  awed  whisper,  "and  guess  what  I 
saw!" 

"No!    What?" 

"Do  you  remember  the  old  lilac  bushes 
under  the  window?  Well,  I  hid  there  and 
saw  him  stirring  a  big  pot  of  something, 
and  he  was  talking  to  himself,  and  I'll  bet 
he  was  cooking  up  something." 

"Maybe  it  was  his  dinner." 

"No,  silly.  He  was  saying  magic  words 
over  it,  and  I'll  bet  he'll  hex  us." 

"Why  should  he  do  that?" 

"Wait  and  let  me  tell  you.  He  saw  me 
and  said  if  I  dared  come  near  again,  he'd 
show  me  what  he  did  to  curious  little 
boys!" 

"How  awful,  Leon,  what  did  you  do?" 

"I  ran,"  he  admitted.  "And  that's  why 
I  was  late  tonight.  I  ran  the  wrong  way, 
I  was  so  scared,  and  had  to  creep  around 
in  the  woods  'till  I  got  to  the  path.  Do 
you  know  what,  I'll  bet  Blacksnake  could 
do  anything  you  asked  him  to,  don't 
you?" 

"No.  I'm  not  superstitious!"  exclaimed 
Diana,  tossing  her  long  black  curls. 

"I  am.    And  I'll  prove  it,  too." 

"What,  that  you're  superstitious?" 

"No,  that  Blacksnake  is  a  wizard.  I'll 
ask  Courtney  how  to  do  it." 

"Courtney  won't  know,  but  I  do.    Why 


don't  you  ask  Blacksnake  whether  he  can 
or  not.  Make  a  call  on  him." 

Leon  was  terrified  at  the  thought,  but 
to  admit  of  such  cowardice  was  beyond 
him.  Affecting  a  composure  he  did  not 
feel,  he  replied,  "All  right.  But  I'll  have 
to  find  something  to  ask  him  to  do,  first." 

Further  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  a  loud  crash,  the  pan  of  apples  having 
slipped  from  the  cook's  lap.  She  jumped 
up  with  an  exclamation,  and  quickly 
stooped  to  gather  up  the  apples. 

Leon  jumped  down  from  the  seat  and 
began  to  help  her  gather  them. 

"What  you  doin'  hyar,  chile?"  the  cook 
cried  in  surprise.  "You  ought  to  be  in 
bed.   Whar  yo'  mammy?" 

"I  don't  know.  We've  been  here  since 
dinner,"  Leon  replied,  taking  a  furtive 
bite  from  an  apple. 

Diana  came  forward,  and  stood  by  her 
brother.  "We'll  go  find  mammy,"  she 
said,  and  hand  in  hand,  they  went  upstairs 
to  their  nurse. 


Courtney  Wells  was  the  neighbor's  boy, 
of  the  same  age  as  Leon.  The  two  boys 
and  one  little  girl  often  had  good  times  to- 
gether, roaming  over  the  countryside. 
The  following  day  Leon  went  over  to 
White  Rock,  Courtney's  home,  as  fast  as 
his  two  legs  could  carry  him.  He  found 
Courtney  down  by  the  creek,  fishing  with 
a  crooked  pole  and  snoring  gently. 

"Hey,  there!"  he  shouted,  "What  you 
fishin'for?  There  ain't  but  a  couple  of 
baby  fish  here." 

"There  were  before  you  scared  them  al1 
away,"  said  Courtney,  laying  aside  his 
pole. 

"Sorry." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  Why'd  you  come 
over?" 

"To  tell  you  something  I  think  you 
ought  to  know.  I  was  over  at  Black- 
snake's  cabin  yesterday." 
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"Is  that  all?" 

"Wait!  He  caught  me  looking,  and  he 
said  he'd  hex  me  if  he  caught  me  near 
his  place  again." 

"Oh,  well,  what  did  you  expect?" 

"I  was  wondering — why  don't  we  ask 
him  to  do  something  for  us.  Like  making 
magic.  Just  to  see  if  he  can." 

Courtney  laid  his  pole  down  on  the 
moss  beside  him  and  looked  steadily  at 
Leon.  "That'd  be  a  good  idea.  What'll 
we  ask  him  to  do,  and  who'll  do  the  ask- 
ing." 

"Oh,  shucks!  I  ain't  afraid  of  that  old 
coon!    I'll  do  the  asking." 

Courtney  smiled.  "Okay.  What 
haven't  we  ever  seen  before." 

"Somebody  die." 

"No!  That's  not  very  nice.  I've  never 
seen  the  ocean.  Let's  ask  him  to  put  one 
here." 

"There's  not  enough  room.  All  the  land 
is  bought  and  has  tobacco  on  it." 

"Say,  have  you  ever  seen  a  hail?" 

"What's  that?" 

"Neither  have  I.  Pa  said  that  the 
worst  hail  he'd  ever  seen  killed  all  the 
crops  for  miles  around." 

"Maybe  it's  a  bug." 

"Let's  ask  him  to  make  some  hails." 

"I'm  scared  to.  If  it  kills  the  crops  we 
won't  have  any  money  from  tobacco,  and 
we'll  starve  to  death." 

"Don't  be  silly!  We  can  put  the  cows 
in  the  barn  and  potatoes  in  the  curing- 
barn,  so  we  couldn't  starve.  And  besides, 
our  folks  have  enough  money.  If  your 
father  gets  any  more  he'll  put  up  a  big 
house  and  you  don't  want  to  live  in  one 
of  them  things,  do  you?" 

"No.  I  know — let's  ask  him  to  make 
my  hair  black  like  Diana's."  Leon  hated 
his  almost-white  hair,  and  had  envied 
Diana  hers  as  long  as  he  could  remember. 

"You  can,"  replied  Courtney,  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  "but  I'm  going 


to  ask  him  to  make  me  a  few  hails." 

Leon  begrudgingly  acquiesced,  and  the 
two  boys  parted,  after  arranging  a 
rendezvous  the  next  morning  at  six. 

A  mourning  dove  spoke  to  Leon  as  he 
ran  across  the  bridge;  and  this  being  a 
special  omen,  the  little  boy  lowered  him- 
self down  into  the  shallow  creek  and 
waded  over  beneath  the  tree  on  which  the 
dove  was  seated. 

"Mourning  Dove, 
So  sad  and  fair, 
Tell  me,  tell 
What's  in  the  air?" 
he  chanted.  Instead  of  taking  wing,  which 
is  a  good  sign,  the  little  bird  flew  to  a 
branch  just  over  Leon's  head,     repeated 
his  four  sad  notes,  and  then  became  still, 
cocking  his  head  this  way  and  that,  the 
better  to  see  the  boy. 

Suddenly  Leon  shivered.  The  icy  cold 
water  on  his  bare  feet,  the  dove's  ominous 
message,  the  stillness  of  the  creek 
frightened  him.  He  glanced  apprehensive- 
ly around.  Banks  rose  steeply  on  either 
side  of  the  creek,  and  the  sunlight  was 
barred  by  overhanging  trees. 

The  bird's  strange  behavior  completely 
puzzled  Leon.  Slowly  he  turned  and  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  silence,  tiptoed  over 
the  slippery,  slimy  rocks  to  the  bridge, 
and  once  on  the  road,  took  to  his  heels. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early, 
Courtney  slid  through  the  woods  like  an 
Indian,  stealthily  creeping  from  tree  to 
tree. 

The  dawn  mist  had  not  yet  entirely 
dispersed,  but  clung  to  the  tree  tops  like 
an  immense  gray  cobweb.  A  heavy  dew 
beaded  the  bushes,  and  Courtney's  legs 
became  wet  from  brushing  against  them. 

When  he  at  last  reached  the  bridge, 
he  stopped  still  and  listened.  Off  in  the 
woods  a  bird  broke  into  loud  song,  fling- 
ing his  heart  at  the  sun  now  slowly  rising 
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over  the  eastern  horizon.    Buds  began  to 
open  and  leaves  to  unfurl. 

Silently  Courtney  lowered  himself  over 
the  bridge  and  under  it.  He  settled  him- 
self to  wait. 

There  was  not  a  sound  now  within 
miles,  for  the  bird's  song  had  ceased  as 
abruptly  as  it  had  begun.  As  Diana  and 
Leon  took  their  places  by  Courtney  they . 
did  not  disturb  this  silence.  Not  even  last 
year's  leaves  were  rattled  by  their  soft 
tread. 

Courtney  looked  questioningly  at 
Diana. 

"How'd  you  get  here?"  he  asked.  "We 
didn't  want  you." 

"Oh,  she  begged  so  hard,"  answered 
Leon,  who  knew  very  well  that  he  always 
granted  her  wishes. 

"Well,"  said  Courtney,  "you'll  have  to 
take  off  your  shoes,  else  you  can't  walk 
in  the  woods." 

"Yes,  she  can!"  cried  Leon.  "She  don't 
make  as  much  noise  as  a  breath  of  wind." 

"Well,  all  right.  They  ain't  much  to 
them  shoes,  anyhow." 

Courtney  regarded  the  little  flat  black 
slippers  on  the  little  feet  for  an  instant, 
then  turned  his  attention  to  more  import- 
ant matters. 

"We'll  start  right  now.  When  we  get 
there,  Blacksnake'll  be  about  ready  to 
chop  wood.  We'll  surprise  him  and  say 
what  we  have  to  say  right  quick." 

This  morning  the  old  Negro's  cabin  had 
a  more  dilapidated  look  than  usual,  and 
Blacksnake  moved  about  in  a  kind  of 
apathy,  having  a  cold  in  his  kinky  head. 
Opening  his  door,  he  stepped  outside  into 
the  brisk  morning  air.  At  this  moment 
three  small  people  advanced  bravely  a- 
long  the  path  toward  him.  He  raised  his 
walking  stick  and  brandished  it  above 
his  head  as  a  warning,  but  they  did  not 
slacken  their  pace.  He  saw  by  their  faces 
that  they  had  a  purpose,  and  so  waited, 


leaning  heavily  on  his  stick  while  they 
approached. 

"Eh?"  he  demanded. 

"Are  you  a  magic  man?"  Courtney  ask- 
ed, surprised  by  his  own  temerity. 

"Mebbe  ah  is,  mebbe  ah  ain't,"  replied 
Blacksnake,  a  smile  behind  his  eyes. 

"Weil,  we  wanted  you  to  do  something 
for  us." 

"  Tends." 

"We  wanted  you  make  some  hail. 
What  are  they?" 

"Dat's  ice  fallin't  out'er  de  sky." 

Leon,  Diana,  and  Courtney  looked  at 
each  other  in  perplexity. 

"Well,  what  does  it  look  like?" 

"Is  it  in  big  chunks,  or  what?" 

Blacksnake  crossed  his  arms  on  the 
walking  stick  and  gazed  contemplatively 
at  the  sky.  "Hit  looks  jest  lak  rain,  only 
bigger,  an'  harder.  'Peers  to  me  lak  hit 
done  been  'bout  eight  or  ten  y'ars  ago 
whut  was  de  las'  one.  Not  a  leaf  'er  ter- 
baccy  ner  a  year  er  cawn  was  a'growin' 
when  hit  was  done  wif .  En'  de  ones  whut 
vvarn't  hit,  dey  jest  selled  thar  own  fer 
hit's  weight  in  gole,  an'  dat's  whar  a  many 
an'  a  many  er  de  fawt'ns  comes  frum 
aroun'  hyar.  Dey  styarted  makin'  of  de 
money  den  an'  just  cain't  get  stopped." 

"Will  you  make  it  hail  for  us?" 

Blacksnake  suppressed  a  grin.  "What 
you  gwine  do  fer  a  ole  nigger  whut  makes 
hail  fer  yo'?"  he  twinkled. 

Courtney  looked  at  Leon;  Leon  looked 
at  Courtney.  Both  saw  faces  as  blank  as 
a  wall.  Courtney,  with  an  effort,  replied, 
"Anything  you  want." 

"Mah  firewood  needs  cuttin'." 

"Well — okay!"  And  the  two  boys  took 
turns  cutting  up  all  the  firewood  Black- 
snake would  need  for  some  time. 

At  length,  having  obtained  a  promise 
from  Blacksnake  to  make  hail  in  about  a 
month  or  so,  the  trio  were  ready  to  start 
home,  and  at  a  brisk  pace  they  struck  out 
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in  order  to  get  home  before  the  heat  of 
the  day,  for  the  sun  was  now  well  into  the 
sky.  The  dew  and  fog  had  completely 
disappeared. 

On  a  still  hot  evening  two  weeks  later, 
Dale  Warren  came  to  the  dinner  table 
with  a  troubled  expression.  Paul,  too, 
appeared  worried. 

"I  wanted  you  to  drive  out  to  see  the 
tobacco  before  it  hails,"  the  former  said 
to  his  wife. 

"Why,  what  an  awful  thing  to  say!" 
exclaimed  Candace.  "Why  do  you  think 
we'll  have  hail?" 

Dale  rose  and  stood  by  the  window. 
Pointing  toward  the  west,  he  said,  "Look 
at  that  sky." 

All  eyes  turned,  and  Leon  saw,  with 
wonder,  that  the  horizon  was  a  lurid 
brassy  color;  a  metallic  yellow  smeared 
over  the  sky  as  if  by  some  gigantic  hand. 

"I  declare,"  murmured  Lucy,  "Looks 
as  if  we  won't  get  our  house  built  next 
year  after  all." 

"How  many  hands  have  you  cured?" 
asked  Candace. 

"Seven.  We  can't  pull  any  faster.  It's 
ripening  slowly  because  of  all  the  rain 
we've  had.  I'm  afraid  there's  no  help — 
I'll  lose  those  months  of  work  in  a  few 
hours." 

Leon  hung  his  head  and  gripped  the 
table  leg  with  both  hands.  The  most 
awful  guilt  was  hanging  over  his  head, 
and  his  conscience  was  pointing  its  sharp 
finger  at  his  back.  He  didn't  know  where 
to  look  nor  what  to  say. 

"If  only  it  could  have  come  a  few 
weeks  earlier,"  his  father  was  saying,  "I 
wouldn't  mind  so  much.  But  these  days 
and  nights  of  pure  slavery.  I  wonder  if 
I  can  plant  again  next  spring." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous!"  cried  Candace. 
"No  matter  how  many  times  you  become 
discouraged,  you  know  you'll  always  plant 
again." 


Leon  stole  a  glance  at  Diana.  Her  chin 
was  tucked  under  to  hide  the  tears  that 
were  brimming  in  her  eyes. 

That  evening  Leon  crept  from  his  bed- 
room window  out  onto  the  slate  roof  over 
the  porch,  his  feet  curling  against  the 
cold.  He  shinnied  down  a  post  holding 
the  roof,  and  dropped  lightly  to  the  lawn. 
The  night  was  black  as  pitch,  with  not  a 
star  in  sight.  He  felt  rather  than  saw 
storm  clouds  piled  in  mountains  on  the 
horizon.  A  rising  wind  wailed  in  the 
woods. 

As  if  by  arrangement,  Diana  met  him 
at  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  together 
they  ran  out  to  the  road,  fear  of  discovery 
pushing  them  on.  Once  away  from  the 
house  they  slowed  to  a  walk. 

"Reckon  anybody  saw  us?"  asked 
Leon. 

"I  don't  think  they  did.  Where  are  we 
going — to  Blacksnake's?" 

"Yes.  I'm  going  to  ask  him  to  take  the 
hex  off." 

"I  hope  nothing  happens  before  we  get 
home  again." 

"Blacksnake  will  probably  shoot  us. 
He  sits  up  at  night  with  a  shotgun.  I'm 
scared  to  death." 

"So  am  I.  It's  so  cold!  Today  it  was 
real  warm,  wasn't  it?  Do  you  think  it  will 
hail  before  we  get  home?" 

"No!  It  won't  hail  until  sometime  to- 
morrow," answered  Leon  with  more  fervor 
than  conviction. 

"Let's  hurry  up.  I  want  to  get  back 
home  soon." 

Once  again  they  ran  along  the  wide 
road.  Rocks  hurt  Leon's  bare  feet,  and 
Diana  kept  slipping,  but  they  did  not 
slacken  their  pace. 

There  had  been  little  light  in  the  road, 
but  when  they  turned  off  into  the  woods 
there  was  no  light  at  all.  Stretching  his 
arms  out  before  him,  Leon  led  the  way, 
thanking  his  stars  that  he  would   have 
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known  it  blindfolded.  Diana  cringed  with 
fear,  but  she  did  not  falter. 

The  wind  died  down  a  moment,  and 
they  heard  the  tree-frogs  crying  "Storm! 
Storm!" 

Diana  stepped  into  a  hole  and  turned 
her  ankle,  but  she  was  so  frightened  she 
felt  no  pain. 

At  last  a  light  pentrated  the  foliage  up 
ahead,  and  Blacksnake's  voice  boomed, 
"Who  dat?" 

"It's  us!"  cried  Leon,  waving  his  arms 
and  running  forward.  "Don't  shoot!  It's 
us!" 

Blacksnake  lowered  his  gun  and  leaned 
on  it.  "Ah  ain'  gwine  shoot.  Ah  knowed 
y'all's  comin'.  Whuffo  you  think  ah's 
done  libed  a  hunnert  y'ars  fo'?  Massuh 
Co'tney's  done  an'  gwine.  Ah  specks 
y'all's  come  fo'  de  same  whut  he  did." 

"We've  come  to  ask  you  to  take  the 
hex  off,"  said  Leon,  his  chin  quivering. 
"My  daddy's  gonna  lose  everything  he's 
got." 

"Whuffo  y'all  recolleck  ah  seh  en  de 
fus'  place?  Ah  seh  ah  mek  hail  to  fall,  en 
now  dat  hit's  a  sho'  thing  ah  cain'  tek  de 


hex  off 'n  de  weathuh.  Y'all  jist  got  to  wait 
'twell  dis  yere  cole'  air  gits  closer  to  de 
hot  air  an'  den  we'se  gwine  hab  us  a  hail 
whut  am  a  hail.  Ain'  gwine  be  no  hail  no 
wuss'en  our'n." 

"But  you  can't  let  the  whole  tobacco 
crop  go  bad!"  Leon  cried.  "You  can't, 
that's  all."  And  there  rose  in  him  the  love 
of  the  soil  that  made  his  father  fight  to 
keep  on  planting,  pulling  and  working 
for  tobacco.  The  love  of  it  that  had  en- 
dured all  the  slavery,  uncertainty  and  des- 
titution that  haunted  the  farmer's  foot- 
steps like  a  carrion  crow. 

Seeing  the  impossibility  of  the  thing, 
Leon  took  his  sister's  hand  and  together 
they  turned  back  into  the  night,  into  the 
silent,  cold  forest  that  lay  waiting  to 
swallow  them  up. 

They  had  progressed  only  a  few  yards 
back  into  the  dense  darkness  when  thun- 
der rolled  across  the  sky.  Diana  stopped 
in  her  tracks,  and  shivers  ran  up  and  down 
Leon's  spine. 

"Let's  go  back."  said  Diana. 

But  the  thought  of  the  old  negro  was 
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IMPRESSION 


Your  face 

Half  light,  half  shade 
This  autumn  afternoon,  across  the  narrow  room 
Is  long  and  peering 
Like  those 
In  medieval  books. 
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abhorrent  to  Leon.  "No,  let's  go  on.  We 
can  get  home  before  it  hails." 

Once  more  thunder  boomed,  and  the 
great  trees  bent  and  swayed  as  reeds  in 
a  summer  breeze.  The  two  children,  their 
eyes  stretched  to  see  the  path,  their  hearts 
fluttering  with  fear,  plodded  doggedly  on, 
beating  their  way  through  the  under- 
growth. 

Suddenly  it  was  as  light  as  day.  A 
jagged  streak  of  lightning  ripped  the  sky 
above  them,  and  somewhere  off  toward 
their  home  a  tree  went  crashing  earth- 
wards. The  thunder  cracked  out  and 
continued  to  roll;  the  ground  trembled 
with  the  repercussions.  Diana  and  Leon 
were  running,  falling,  slipping,  stumbling, 
but  always  onward,  fear  giving  them 
speed.  At  last  on  the  open  road  they  felt 
the  rain,  pounding  with  huge,  heavy 
drops.  It  steadily  increased  in  volume  and 
intensity,  until  they  felt  it  harden.  Then, 
indeed,  they  ran  with  the  swiftness  of 
deer. 

The  oaks  around  the  Warren  home 
seemed  to  be  bending  double.  Shutters 
banged   wildly   as   negroes   struggled   to 


close  them.  Lights  burned  brightly  all 
over  the  house.  Leon  and  Diana  fell  into 
the  front  hall,  tired,  beaten,  frightened  be- 
yond any  words.  The  warmth  of  the 
house  enveloped  them. 

Candace  knelt  down  and  gathered  them 
to  her.  "Where,  oh,  where  were  you?" 
she  asked,  tears  overflowing  her  eyes. 
"I've  been  so  worried  I'm  nearly  wild! 
Why  did  you  leave  home?" 

The  whole  story  came  rushing  out  be- 
tween anguished  sobs,  Leon  starting,  but 
Diana  finishing. 

And  the  storm  raged  on,  the  hail  pelting 
on  the  slate  roof,  the  wind  tearing  bushes 
up  and  sending  leaves  twirling  upwards  on 
its  arms.  The  tobacco  on  the  hill  was 
riddled,  its  stalks  slowly  bending  over. 

All  the  night  it  vented  its  wrath  on  the 
fury  lashing  at  their  homes  and  crops. 

As  the  sun  tossed  his  streams  of  light 
over  the  earth,  the  hail  ceased;  the  wind 
scurried  away  into  far  corners,  and  the 
county  slowly  came  back  to  life. 

Leon  and  his  sister  slept  at  last,  while 
Candace  watched  over,  a  faint  smile  play- 
ing on  her  lips. 
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THE  SKY  AFTER  RAIN 


The  sky  after  rain  is  a  newly  clean  bowl  of  blue. 

The  last  clouded  water  flows  silently  away, 

Leaving  tiny  white  bits  of  lint 

Scattered  here  and  there; 

And  a  fresh  wind  blows  over  the  land. 
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HE  LAUGHED 

The  little  man  sat  on  the  shoulder  of  God, 
Bent  with  glee. 

The  little  man  laughed  from  the  shoulder  of  God 
At  you  and  me. 

Our  hearts  decayed  and  the  filth  ran  out, 
To  spread. 

The  filth  ran  out  to  cover  the  clean; 
Life  fled. 

The  little  man  laughed  from  the  shoulder  of  God, 
And  winked  his  eye. 

God  clapped  his  hands,  and  the  whole  world  burst, 
With  a  sigh. 
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worth. 
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Mary  Meade,  Leslie,  and  all  those  who 
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We  are  joined  in  our  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
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MEMO 

In  offering  our  last  testi- 
monial, we  must  make 
note  of  the  younger  writ- 
ers, who  seem  to  be  de- 
veloping as  the  need  for 
them  arises.  One,  whose 
work  is  appearing  for  the 
first  time  in  this  issue,  is 
Judy  Potter. 

We  should  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  new 
story  by  Tom  Lloyd.  It 
might  be  said  that  he  is 
unique  in  effecting  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  style 
and  mood  of  his  writing. 

Perhaps  our  mention  of 
the  merit  of  the  illustra- 
tions is  superfluous.  The 
talent  of  their  originators, 
Lloyd  Burlingame,  Pierre 
Kenyon,  and  David  Roe- 
lofs,  is  evidenced  by  the 
pictures  themselves. 
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Tom  Lloyd 


NEW  GROUND 


THE  LAND  lay  before  her,  hot  and 
dry,  yet  with  a  pervading  moisture 
wreathed  about  it.  Beyond  the  gully  was 
the  Snipes'  place  and  beyond  that,  Henry's 
farm.  Dust  from  the  road  had  settled 
on  the  blackberry  bushes  until  they  seem- 
ed stifled  by  a  blanket  of  Carolina  red, 
and  the  heavy  air  made  her  cough  with 
the  exertion  of  throwing  the  pan  of  dish- 
water into  the  yard. 

"Storm  coming,"  she  thought,  "with 
that  woman  in  my  house.  My  God !  Why 
Henry  ever  married  her  is  beyond  me." 
Then  turning  her  face  and  mind  back  to 
the  kitchen,  she  let  the  screen  door  slam. 
The  boards  of  the  porch  squeaked  in  fa- 
miliar protest  as  she  strode  across  by  the 
pump,  and  stepped  into  the  cool  kitchen. 

The  young  woman  standing  near  the 
wood  box  half  turned  toward  the  door  at 
the  sound  of  her  step,  but  the  dark  eyes 
never  left  the  child  in  her  arms. 

"Guess  we'll  have  rain,"  it  was  the  older 
woman  speaking  from  the  doorway,  where 
she  had  stopped.  "Sure  help  Henry's 
land." 


There  was  no  reply  from  the  younger 
one  as  she  looked  beyond  the  frail  body 
in  the  doorway.  She  had  known,  even 
from  that  first  day  those  five  years  ago, 
that  she  was  a  foreigner  to  this  place,  to 
this  clan.  She  turned  now,  and  taking  a 
firm  grip  on  the  child,  started  from  the 
room. 

The  empty  pan  banged  against  a  worn 
apron  as  it  was  hoisted  to  the  sideboard. 
The  old  one  stopped  for  a  moment  and 
stared  at  her  departing  kin,  then  she  be- 
gan singing  in  her  strong  nasal  voice  .  .  . 
"When  the  roll  is  called  up  yonder,  when 
the  roll  is  called  up  yonder,  when  the  roll 
is  called  up  yonder,  I'll  be  there." 

Henry  heard  the  hymn  as  he  came  out 
of  the  barn.  He  broke  into  a  jogging 
trot,  toward  the  house.  "Damn  it,"  he 
swore  as  he  jumped  the  mud  in  the  stock 
path,  "Momma  and  Mae  at  it  again."  He 
slammed  the  screen  door  hard  just  as  she 
finished  the  last  stanza. 

"Where  is  she,  Momma?"  he  grunted  as 
he  stopped  before  the  stove. 

"Now  looka  here,  Henry,"  she  turned, 
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"I  don't  know  what's  got  into  her.  We 
was  jes'  talking,  and  she  jes'  up  and  walk- 
ed out." 

He  stared  at  the  woman  before  him. 
She  was  small  and  wiry,  with  an  Irish  blue 
in  her  eyes.  Her  chin  was  set  as  he  had 
seen  it  so  often,  and  a  smile  was  concealed 
in  the  corners  of  her  thin  lips. 

"Momma,  you've  been  talking  about  the 
land,  again,  haven't  you?"  He  took  her 
by  the  shoulders. 

She  smiled  up  at  her  favorite  son. 
"Well,  jes'  a  mite,  I  did'n  mean  no  harm, 
son." 

He  shook  his  head  slowly.  "Listen, 
Momma,  I  asked  you  to  forget  the  land. 
I'm  gonna  sell  it  and  go  back  to  Durham." 
It  had  been  a  hard  decision  for  him  to 
make,  and  he  was  afraid  of  things  like 
that  which  had  just  happened.  "Now 
c'mon'n  tell  me  where  Mae  is."  He  tried 
to  get  a  reluctant  hardness  into  his  voice. 

"Don't  get  riled,  don't  get  riled,"  she 
drew  it  out,  teasing  him,  "I  reckon  she's 
out  on  the  porch,  and  if  she  ain't,  she  jes' 
ain't." 

"Thanks,  Momma,"  he  said  as  he  strode 
from  the  kitchen.  He  was  hefty  and 
starting  to  get  heavy,  though  still  in  his 
thirties.  As  he  stepped  around  the  sleep- 
ing hound,  he  couldn't  help  thinking  about 
his  mother.  "She  never  has  liked  Mae, 
and  I'll  be  damned  if  I  know  why.  Too 
much  education  I  guess.  Momma  never 
did  go  in  much  for  schooling,  but  Mae's 
right  about  Durham.  The  kid'll  get  de- 
cent schooling  there;  at  least  that's  more'n 
I  got." 

She  was  sitting  in  the  swing  talking  to 
his  father  as  he  opened  the  door.  "Hello, 
Mae,  how's  the  boy?"  The  casualness 
would  not  come  easy,  and  Henry  could 
see  the  nervous  motion  about  her  eyes. 


She  moved  over,  and  he  sat  down  beside 
her,  moving  his  feet  to  keep  the  swing  in 
motion  and  not  wake  up  the  child.  He 
pressed  her  hand,  like  a  young  lover,  and 
she  gave  him  a  look  of  gratefulness. 

"How's  the  mare?"  It  was  the  old  man 
speaking  from  the  rocking  chair. 

"She'll    foal   tonight,   Poppa,   unless   I 

miss  my  guess." 

The  rocking  chair  grated  on  the  boards 
as  he  turned  and  spat  into  the  yard.  "I 
dunno,  Henry,  she's  a  crazy  one.  I  re- 
collect one  time  we  thought  she'd  foal  for 
nigh  two  days.  Then  she  finally  done  it 
at  midnight  and  nobody  was  near  her. 
Man,  that  one  was  a  mess  ..."  He  paus- 
ed and  looked  over  his  glasses  at  Mae, 
"Reckon  she  don't  like  that  kind  of  talk." 
He  laughed,  a  long  racking  sound;  then 
he  turned  and  spat  again. 

A  car  went  by,  trailing  a  fog  of  dust. 
Lem  Cates  waved  from  behind  the  wheel. 
No  one  waved  back,  and  the  car  went  over 
the  hill  without  slowing  down.  The  flies 
hung  in  clusters,  kept  pinned  down  by  the 
heat.  The  cries  of  the  rocker  gradually 
died,  and  the  old  man  slept. 

Henry  turned  to  the  woman  at  his  side, 
"What  happened  in  there,  Mae?" 

She  looked  at  him  for  several  seconds 
and  then  replied,  "Nothing,  nothing  at 
all." 

"I  wish  you  and  Momma  could  live 
peaceful,"  he  said,  staring  down  at  his 
big  hands.  Henry  never  could  look  her 
in  the  eye  when  he  tried  to  scold  her,  and 
it  bothered  him,  though  she  didn't  seem 
to  enjoy  his  uneasiness. 

They  heard  the  ringing  of  the  bell  that 
meant  dinner,  and  while  Mae  went  to  lay 
the  child  on  the  bed  in  the  front  room, 
the  man  headed  for  the  kitchen. 
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The  old  woman  laid  the  cornbread  pan 
on  the  sideboard  as  he  stepped  into  the 
room,  now  hot  from  cooking.  "How's 
Miss  Smarty-Pants  gettin'  along?"  She 
spoke  without  turning. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Let's  just  have 
one  peaceful  meal,  huh,  Momma?  Just 
lay  off  Mae  and  the  new  land  for  a 
change." 

The  meal  passed  in  silence  until  almost 
the  end  of  it.  "That's  one  of  the  strange 
things  about  them,"  Mae  thought,  survey- 
ing the  busy  faces  around  her.  "They're 
so  reserved,  and  so  is  he  when  he's  with 
them." 

"Durham  don't  grow  no  pork  like  this." 


It  was  the  older  woman  speaking.  "Don't 
reckon'  took  much  schoolin'  to  get  this 
old  hawg  fat."  She  laughed,  watching  the 
effect  of  her  carefully  chosen  words.  Mae 
stared  at  the  brown  tenderloin  on  the 
plate  before  her,  but  it  was  Henry  that 
spoke. 

"Dammit,  Momma,  I  told  you  to  shut 
up."  He  turned  to  his  wife,  "Mae,  get 
the  stuff  packed,  we're  leaving  right  now." 

It  was  almost  dark  when  the  car  pulled 
out  from  the  grove  in  front  of  the  house 
and  headed  down  the  Durham  road.  The 
old  woman  stared  at  the  tail  lights  until 
they  disappeared.  Then  she  turned  to  her 
husband,  "Better  look  after  the  mare,  Pa, 
we'll  be  needing  her  for  the  new  ground." 


Illustrated  by  David  Roelofs. 
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Ann  McJimsey 


THE  LONG  OR  SHORT  OF  IT 


"Oh. 


YES  you  will!"  cried  Peggy, 
grabbing  me  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  as  she  marched  me  to  Bernice's.  The 
more  I  protested,  the  firmer  my  associate 
became.  "I  refuse,  I  absolutely  refuse. 
Look  what  happened  to  you,"  I  remon- 
strated. Whereupon  my  companion  let  me 
know  in  extremely  unlady-like  expletives 
the  true  reason  for  her  behavior;  namely, 
the  fact  that  I  was  "a  square  with  long 
hair"  and  she  wanted  me  to  be  a  square 
with  short  hair.  With  a  feeble  whimper 
I  gave  up  and  bravely  resigned  myself  to 
my  fate. 

Soon  I  found  myself  sitting  in  a  very 
peculiar  but  comfortable  chair.  Peg  was 
curled  up  on  a  stool  directly  across  from 
me,  making  my  decisions  as  usual.  With 
sickening  dread  I  noted  her  stubby  locks. 
Would  I  look  like  that?  Bernice,  the  here- 
tofore unmentioned  member  of  the  trio, 
was  busily  trimming  my  hair — ears  too  if 
I  weren't  careful — whistling  as  she  work- 
ed. I  wouldn't  have  objected  half  so  much 
had  she  not  been  whistling  "I'm  Just  Wild 


About  Hair-y."  The  song  did  not  improve 
my  present  state  of  mind. 

"Eureka!  I've  got  it!"  squealed  Peg- 
gy, as  Bernice's  scissors  took  a  slice  of  my 
ear.  I  inquired  politely  whether  or  not  it 
was  catching  while  Peggy  rearranged  her- 
self on  the  stool.  "Shingles!"  she  breath- 
ed delightedly. 

Shingles  it  was,  and  as  we  left  Bernice's, 
men,  women,  children,  dogs  and  pigeons 
stared.  Needless  to  say,  I  became  ex- 
tremely self-conscious  as  the  March  wind 
ruffled  my  "crewcut,"  and  I  was  quite 
relieved  when  Peg  suggested  we  duck  into 
the  drug  store  for  lunch. 

Once  inside,  Peg,  being  an  individual  of 
higher  intellect,  dived  for  the  magazine 
stand  and  emerged  with  True  Confessions, 
latest  issue.  As  she  opened  the  magazine. 
an  unhealthy,  fiendish  sort  of  look  came 
over  her  normally  ghastly  features,  and 
hysterically  giggling  she  shoved  True 
Confessions  at  me.  I  accepted  the  maga- 
zine and  read — "Long  Hair  Returns  To 
Fashion." 


Dona  Frantz 


ALLEGORY 


Undaunted 

By  persistent  seas 

Stands  the  rocky  cliff  of  life 

Undaunted,  yes; 

But  torn, 

Tossed,  and  broken 

Are  the  pebbles  on  the  shore. 
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Ed  Bunce 


RABBIT  EARS 


YOUNG  HERB  Carlson  walked  slowly 
into  the  locker  room  after  the  pre- 
game  practice  and  wearily  sank  on  a  near- 
by bench.  He  was  in  perfect  physical 
condition,  yet  his  stomach  felt  tied  in 
knots,  and  there  was  a  dry  taste  in  his 
mouth. 

His  ball  club,  the  Wheeling  Eagles, 
were  for  the  most  part  a  group  of  canny 
veterans.  They  had  grabbed  an  early 
lead,  and  thanks  to  some  key  victories  had 
been  able  to  stay  in  front  of  the  pack.  The 
club  owner,  Stan  Mosker,  had  brought 
Carlson  up  from  the  minors  near  mid- 
season,  and  young  Herb  had  vindicated 
his  judgment  by  going  on  a  batting  spree 
and  also  establishing  himself  as  one  of  the 
better  outfielders  in  the  league.  As  the 
team  had  turned  into  the  back  stretch, 
however,  Herb  had  gone  into  a  slump,  and 
simultaneously  a  general  weariness  had 
begun  to  set  in  on  the  club.  The  fans,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  had  picked  a  goat,  and 
Herb  had  the  misfortune  of  being  it.  The 
rookie  was  not  used  to  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment and  it  had  greatly  hampered  his  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  ball  player. 

The  wily  manager,  Skip  Staley,  had  fin- 
ally pulled  the  team  out  of  its  nosedive, 
but  valuable  games  were  lost.  In  this  way 
the  Tomahawks  had  captured  a  half  game 
lead  which  they  still  held  on  this  final  day 
of  the  season. 

Herb  nervously  re-tied  his  shoe  laces 
and  picked  at  his  fingernails  while  these 
and  many  more  thoughts  ran  through  his 
mind.  Did  he  really  have  the  stuff  to 
make  the  "big  time"?  Was  he  just  a  "flash 
in  the  pan"?  The  manager's  voice  derail- 
ed his  train  of  thoughts,  and  he  automatic- 
ally joined  the  group  of  ballplayers  gath- 


ering around  their  pilot.  They  were  all 
tense.  You  could  have  heard  the  prover- 
bial pin  drop. 

Skip  mounted  a  bench  and  surveyed  the 
team  while  he  formed  his  words  of  en- 
couragement in  his  mind.  He  drawled, 
"Boys,  there's  not  much  more  I  CAN  say. 
I'm  not  going  to  get  dramatic  or  tearful, 
and  I  can't  think  of  any  of  those  smart 
remarks  that  you  read  in  stories.  I'll 
just  make  it  short  and  sweet.  I  expect 
your  best  and  I'm  sure  I'm  going  to  get  it. 
Get  on  out  there." 

There  was  a  clamor  of  voices  and  a 
sharp  clatter  of  cleats  on  cement  as  the 
team  went  up  the  stairs  and  out  onto  the 
playing  field.  Herb,  one  of  the  last  to 
leave,  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
turned  to  face  his  manager. 

"Come  here,  Herb,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something."  Staley  surveyed  the  earnest 
young  face  before  him  and  thought  how 
much  it  resembled  the  rookie  who  came 
up  twenty  years  ago  to  take  his  place  in 
the  baseball  world,  Skip  Staley.  But  this 
wasn't  a  time  for  memories;  action  count- 
ed now.  Abruptly  he  said,  "Herb,  you're 
not  a  big  leaguer!"  The  boy's  face  was 
shocked.  "But,"  Skip  continued,  "I'll 
make  you  one  if  you'll  only  get  rid  of 
those  'rabbit  ears'!  Don't  stop  and  try 
to  decide  what  the  fans  will  think  if  you 
try  to  make  a  'shoestring  catch' !  Concen- 
trate on  playing  the  game.  Now  let's  get 
out  on  the  field  before  we  hold  up  the 
game." 

Herb's  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl  as  he 
tried  to  steel  himself  for  the  game.  Then 
the  umpire  was  calling  "play  ball"  and  he 
was  trotting  out  in  the  hot  sun  as  their 
opponents,  the  Sharks,  came  to  bat. 


SPRING 


The  first  inning  was  uneventful.  The 
Eagles'  ace  pitcher,  Hi  Hancock,  was  in 
good  shape  and  thoroughly  baffled  the 
first  three  men  up  for  the  Sharks.  The  op- 
posing pitcher,  Bill  Benson,  was  in  equal- 
ly good  shape,  however,  and  the  Birds 
went  down,  ABC. 

Herb  Carlson  made  his  initial  appear- 
ance at  the  plate  as  leadoff  man  in  the 
third.  As  he  gripped  the  bat,  the  old  doubt 
began  to  well  up  in  him  and  it  wasn't  im- 
proved by  the  remarks  of  the  crowd,  but 
he  grimly  set  his  teeth  and  tried  to  con- 
centrate on  the  game  like  Skip  had  told 
him.  The  rookie  watched  two  balls  go 
just  outside  and  then  glanced  at  the  coach 
down  the  third  base  line.  Getting  the  hit 
sign  he  stepped  back  in  the  box,  pivoted 
his  heel  a  few  times,  and  waited  for  the 
next  pitch.  It  was  a  good  fast  ball,  right 
around  the  knees.  Herb  swung  and  pull- 
ed it  cleanly  into  left  field.  He  was  elated 
at  the  quick  cheer  which  arose  from  the 
crowd  as  he  made  his  turn  and  came  back 
to  first.  He  had  his  confidence  back,  all 
right,  too  much  so.  He  got  the  bunt  sign 
and  began  to  dance  away  from  the  bag, 
a  little  farther,  a  little  more  ....  sudden- 
ly a  white  sphere  hurtled  through  the  air 
and  smacked  into  the  first  baseman's 
glove.  A  quick  move  and  Carlson  was 
picked  off! 

Chagrin  and  shame  clouded  his  face  as 
he  walked  back  to  the  dugout  amid  the 
catcalls  of  the  fans.  Skip  looked  up  at 
him  and  said,  "Still  tryin'  to  let  the  cus- 
tomers play  your  game,  huh?  When  are 
you  gonna  wise  up  and  relax?" 

Both  pitchers  continued  to  hurl  shutout 
ball  until  the  sixth  when  Hancock  weak- 
ened slightly.  A  double,  a  sacrifice  and  i 
long  fly  gave  the  Sharks  a  run. 

But  the  Eagles'  chance  came  in  the  sev- 
enth. Cleanup  hitter  Bull  Hansen  doubled 
off  the  scoreboard.  Del  Baker,  trying  to 
sacrifice  him  to  third,  missed  twice  and 


had  to  hit  away.  However  his  long  out 
deep  in  right  field  served  the  purpose  of 
moving  the  runner  to  third.  Benson  bore 
down  and  made  Doaks  pop  up  but  he 
played  the  corners  too  fine  with  Greely 
and  finally  gave  him  a  free  pass  to  first. 

Herb's  stomach  felt  as  if  it  contained  a 
ball  of  iron;  his  throat  was  hot  and  dry. 
He  stooped  to  get  some  dust  on  his  hands 
and  felt  as  though  he  had  to  swallow  to 
keep  his  heart  out  of  his  throat.  A  roar  of 
sound  assailed  his  ears  as  the  crowd  voic- 
ed its  disapproval  of  the  batter.  He  forced 
himself  to  be  calm,  and  the  crowd  quieted 
down  to  see  the  outcome  of  the  duel. 

On  the  mound  the  veteran  Benson  was 
placidly  chewing  a  large  chunk  of  plug 
tobacco,  and  the  thought  came  to  Herb's 
mind  that  he  looked  like  an  old  cow  back 
home  on  the  farm.  "That's  a  funny  thing 
to  think  about  now,"  he  mused.  Then  the 
pitcher  was  stretching  slowly  on  the 
mound,  and  the  first  pitch  was  whipped 
toward  the  plate. 

It  was  a  knuckleball.  Young  Carlson 
watched  it  dip  inside  and  low  for  ball  one. 
Again  he  tried  to  force  himself  to  relax. 
The  next  pitch  looked  a  trifle  high  to  the 
rookie,  but  the  umpire  thought  different. 
"Strike  one!"  he  bawled. 
Herb  stepped  out  of  the  box  and  ner- 
vously adjusted  his  cap.  Then  once  again 
he  resumed  his  stance.  The  Shark's  catch- 
er was  calling  for  an  outshoot  now.  His 
battery  mate  nodded  his  agreement, 
stretched  quickly  and  fired  the  pellet  to- 
ward the  waiting  glove. 

Herb  swung  hard  and  true  and  was  re- 
warded by  the  resounding  smack  of  horse- 
hide  on  wood.  For  one  sickening  moment 
he  thought  that  he  had  hit  the  ball  too 
high  in  the  air.  Then  the  excited  roar 
of  the  crowd  told  him  that  the  drive  was 
going  far.  As  he  rounded  first,  he  saw  the 
Sharks'  centerfielder  race  toward  the  wall, 
leap  high  into  the  air,  and  come  down 
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empty-handed !  The  ball  bounced  off  the 
bleacher  wall  and  rolled  into  the  vacated 
centerfield  position.  Before  it  could  be 
picked  up,  Herb  was  around  second.  He 
slid  into  third  ahead  of  the  throw.  The 
next  batter,  with  a  chance  to  knock  in  an 
insurance  run,  was  out  on  a  close  play  at 
first,  leaving  the  Eagles  with  a  slim  2-1 
lead. 

Hi  Hancock  set  the  Sharks  down  in  or- 
der in  the  eighth;  and  though  Wheeling 
got  a  man  on,  they  couldn't  bring  him 
around. 

Like  his  team-mates,  Herb  glanced  at 
the  big  scoreboard  and  saw  that  the  Tom- 
ahawks had  lost  their  game  in  Philly.  He 
realized  that  if  the  lone  run  stood  up,  his 
team  would  be  in  the  World  Series.  The 
crowd  began  edging  toward  the  exits  as 
the  first  two  Sharks  were  easy  outs,  but 
they  stopped  as  the  third  batter  worked 
Hancock  for  a  walk.  The  veteran  Foster 
was  batting  for  the  pitcher  and  after  get- 
ting a  3-1  count,  he  slashed  a  grounder 
just  barely  in  the  hole  between  third  and 
short.  Thanks  to  the  hit  and  run  there 
were  men  on  first  and  third  with  still  two 
out,  but  the  man  at  the  plate  had  obtain- 
ed two  of  the  Sharks'  four  hits. 

There  was  a  conference  on  the  mound 
between  the  pitcher,  the  shortstop,  and 
Skip  Staley.  They  decided  to  play  the 
percentages  and  give  the  batter  a  free  pass 
to  first.  The  stage  was  set.  It  was  just 
like  a  Frank  Merriwell  finish,  but  to  Herb 
and  his  companions  it  was  all  too  real. 

On  the  mound,  Hancock  was  perspir- 
ing freely.  He  paused  for  a  few  moments 
to  drag  out  a  huge  red  handkerchief  and 
mop  his  face.  Then  he  stepped  back  on 
the  mound,  went  into  a  full  windup,  and 
pumped  the  first  pitch  toward  the  catcher. 

"Strike  one!" 

There  were  yells  of  encouragement  from 


the  Sharks'  dugout  as  the  batter  turned 
and  squawked  at  the  umpire.  Stalling  for 
time,  he  backed  out  and  then  stepped 
back  in. 

The  southpaw  swinger  at  the  plate 
fouled  the  next  throw  back  into  the  screen, 
and  Herb  relaxed  slightly.  Hi  had  all  the 
best  of  it  now  with  a  0-2  count  on  his 
opponent.  He  floated  a  teaser  to  the  out- 
side, but  the  batter  failed  to  bite.  Now 
the  catcher  was  calling  for  a  fast  ball  and 
the  hurler  nodded  his  agreement.  He 
reared  back  and  sent  a  fireball  plate- 
ward. 

CRACK!! 

There  was  a  gasp  of  sound  from  the 
stands  as  the  ball  flew  toward  the  distant 
fence.  Herb  was  off  like  a  scared  rabbit 
at  the  sound  of  the  bat,  his  heart  in  his 
mouth.  Once  he  slipped  and  nearly  fell. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  running  for 
hours,  and  then  he  and  Baker  were  cor 
verging  on  the  ball.  The  center  fielder 
made  a  mighty  leap,  but  it  wasn't  enough. 
The  ball  caromed  off  his  glove  and  into 
the  bare  hand  of  Herb  Carlson!  By  in- 
stinct his  fingers  closed  over  the  horse- 
hide.  With  sudden  abruptness  the  game 
was  over  and  the  Eagles  had  won  the 
pennant ! 

As  Herb  ran  toward  the  dugout,  the 
fans  burst  past  the  guards  at  the  exits  and 
swarmed  onto  the  playing  field.  The 
fickle  public  who  had  so  lately  booed  him, 
gathered  around  the  rookie  and  congratu- 
lated him.  But  then  Skip  was  there, 
shouldering  his  way  through  the  crowd  in 
order  to  rescue  his  players  from  the  fans. 

Herb  laughed,  "I  guess  they  proved 
your  point,  Skip.  One  minute  they  want 
to  shoot  me  and  the  next  they  want  to 
love  me  to  death.  Maybe  I'll  get  rid  of 
those  'rabbit  ears'  after  all." 
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CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT 


Fyodor  Dostoyevsky 


BITTER  IS  the  ascent  to  Golgotha. 
The  path  of  self -martyrdom  is  often 
scrambled  and  instead  of  ascending,  des- 
cends into  confusion.  In  a  complex  so- 
ciety, confusion,  if  present  for  too  long  a 
time,  is  a  dangerous  state. 

It  was  such  a  confusion  that  ruined 
Rodion  Romanovitch  Raskolnikov— a 
brave,  sensitive,  and  futile  individual.  He 
was  futile  because  he  was  too  brave  and 
too  sensitive.  He  could  not  help  but  per- 
ceive every  false  note  of  the  false  society 
in  which  he  lived.  This  supersensitivity 
to  imperfection  had  to  find  an  outlet,  the 
only  outlet,  a  violent  and  desperate  act 
against  society. 

And  how  did  Raskolnikov  himself  ra- 
tionalize the  murders  of  Lizaveta  and  Al- 
yona  Ivanova?  In  the  first  place,  he  did 
not  consistently  rationalize  his  action.  He 
had  dreadful,  despondent  periods  of  self- 
loathing  and  contempt;  for  days  he  brood- 
ed in  morose,  fantastic  spells  of  self-hat- 
red; he  called  himself  "louse"  and,  as 
such,  nibbled  at  the  few  remaining  rem- 
nants of  his  decency  and  self-respect. 
Then,  his  soul  in  tatters,  he  was  bared  to 
additional  self-torture — doubt.  Yet  how 
could  he  help  but  doubt?  When  one  can- 
not believe  in  such  an  Almighty  as  God, 
how  can  one  have  faith  in  one's  own  tiny, 
impotent  self?  Raskolnikov  had  renoun- 
ced God  long  ago — he  thought. 

But  Raskolnikov.  like  most  people,  was 
paradoxical.  At  times  he  could  make  him- 
self believe  that  the  murders  were  per- 
fectly justified.  "All  great  men  are  crim- 
inals, for  they  transgress  society,"  he  said. 
And  something,  surely  something  more 
than  conceit,  tempted  him  to  the  murder. 
Did  he  actually  believe  that  he  himself 


was  a  Napoleon,  a  transgressor  of  society, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  commit  the  crime 
without  any  punishment  ensuing?  Was  it 
actually  a  true  belief,  not  a  deception, 
that  he  felt  himself  worthy  to  defy  so- 
ciety? If  the  answer  is  "yes,"  then,  in  my 
opinion,  the  murders  were  justified.  But 
the  flaw  is  that  the  answer  is  only  parti- 
ally "yes,"  for  Raskolnikov  himself  stated 
that  befone  he  committed  the  crime  he 
knew  he  would  suffer  for  it  afterwards. 
Thus,  he  dared  to  admit  that  he  may  not 
have  been  the  superior  person  he  had  be- 
lieved; yet,  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
committing  the  murder. 

And  how  he  did  suffer  later!  What 
could  be  more  painful  or  humiliating  than 
the  realization  that  one  can  make  such  a 
theory,  but  is  incapable  of  boldly  over- 
stepping the  law  to  carry  it  out,  and  so 
one  is  not  a  genius? 

Yet  even  in  his  morass  of  confusion, 
glimmerings  of  a  new  consciousness  may 
be  discerned.  The  fact  that  he  did  not 
commit  suicide  was  the  first  sign  of  his 
returning  to  consciousness:  it  showed  that 
he  had  some  faint  idea  that  his  convic- 
tions were  not  balanced,  were  based  on 
fake  reasoning.  His  friend.  Razumihin: 
his  sister.  Dounia;  his  sweetheart,  Sonia 
— all  vaguelv  understood  this  clouded  sin- 
cerity. And  it  was  through  them,  as  much 
as  through  himself,  that  Raskolnikov  fin- 
allv.  gradually  came  to  renaissance. 

However,  these  characters.  Raskolni- 
kov's  contemporaries,  even  Raskolnikov 
himself,  were  too  deeply  involved  to  see 
the  situation  as  a  whole.  Only  the  author 
ran  be  omniscient,  and  only  the  reader 
can  sum  un  Raskolnikov's  character  in 
one  sentence-  -Rodion  Romanovitch  Ras- 
kolnikov was  a  man  of  erratic  ideals. 
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Illustrated  b^ 


A  MOST  PECULIAR 
REVOLUTION 

Robert  Wilkinson 

NOT  VERY  LONG  ago  in  a  place  called  the  human  mind 
a  revolution  raged  with  all  the  fury  of  a  modern  atomic 
war.  The  name  of  this  person  is  of  no  importance  because 
such  a  battle  takes  place  every  day  in  the  chart  room  and 
wheel  house  of  the  human  body.  But  to  put  the  meticulous 
person's  mind  at  rest,  his  name  was  Phineas  A.  Thistle- 
thorpe.  "Phinny,"  as  his  classmates  called  him,  had  pro- 
gressed into  English  grammar  far  enough  to  realize  that  he 
could  take  it  or  leave  it,  but  he  would  rather  leave  it.  The 
revolution  in  question  was  in  fact  a  dream.  Of  this  most 
peculiar  revolution  I  will  try  to  tell  you,  as  he  told  me. 

One  night  after  several  futile  hours  of  "cracking  his 
books"  for  an  English  exam,  our  hero  decided  he  would 
turn  in  and  arise  in  three  hours  to  study  some  more.  Care- 
fully pulling  the  covers  of  his  bed  back  while  reciting  the 
pronoun  in  the  nominative  case,  Phineas  A.  lay  down  con- 
jugating the  verb  "to  see."  (Writer's  note:  Here  I  run  into 
a  grammafog.) 

Although  he  wanted  sleep,  sleep  didn't  seem  to  want 
him. 

"I  must  have  insomnia,"  he  said,  thinking  aloud.  Be- 
ing doped  from  studying  he  automatically  tried  to  figure  how 
"insomnia"  was  used  in  this  statement. 

"Transitive  verb,  no:  noun,  no:  clause,  no:  intransi- 
tive verb,  transformer.  Transvlvania,  no:  what  nm  I  say- 
ing?" Finally,  though  lying  like  a  yogi  at  calisthenics,  he 
drifted  to  the  incomprehensible  land  of  sleep. 

Phinney  found  himself  floating  on  what  seemed  to  be  a 
book  jacket,  with  "English  Text"  scrawled  in  the  familiar 
band  of  English  teachers.  Suddenly,  he  plunged  head  first 
into  a  large  room. 

Phinney's  eye  was  first  attracted  bv  a  dais  on  which 
was  set  a  high  backed  chair.  On  the  chair  there  sat  an  odd 
obiect  whose  face  was  masked  in  an  expression  of  deep  res- 
olution. Above  the  man's  head,  if  he  can  be  called  a  man. 
was  a  very  elaborate  sign  which  read,  "Federation  of  Amal- 
gamated Objects  of  Sentences  Union."  The  peculiar  look- 
Lloyd  Burlingame. 
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ing  man  arose  and  began  to  address  an 
equally  peculiar  assemblage  of  people. 

"Fellow  Objects,  unaccustomed  as  I  am 
to  public  speaking,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
as  a  loyal  and  tax  paying  citizen,  to  call 
this  meeting  of  the  F.A.O.S.U.  And  why 
have  I  called  this  meeting  as  an  upstand- 
ing citizen  of  this  fair  dominion?  Because 
I  feel  that  it  is  time  to  revolt.  For  years, 
yes,  even  for  decades,  we  have  been  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  the  other  group. 
We  have  always  been  second  best,  just  to 
clarify  the  sentence. 

"For  years  artists  have  been  making  us 
homelier  than  the  others  in  those  text 
books.  And  who  have  been  these 
others?  You  know,  and  I  know — The 
Subjects  of  Sentences.  Revolt,  and  we 
may  become  first  in  sentences,  before  the 
verbs! ! ! !  Onward  to  the  Subjects  of 
Sentences,  stronghold  and  victory!" 

Cheers  echoed  and  reechoed  through- 
out the  great  hall.  All  castes  of  Objects 
of  Sentences  mixed,  direct  objects  with 
indirect  objects.  And  heading  the  army 
of  revolt  was  the  greatest  of  all.  General 
"Me." 

Unknown  to  the  Objects  of  Sentences 
there  had  been  a  spy  in  their  midst.  He, 
learning  of  the  intended  revolt,  quickly 
left  the  meeting  and  reported  his  news  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Subjects  of  Sen- 
tences.   After  his  report  had  been  made. 


the  Subjects  of  Sentences  began  feverish 
preparations.  Fortifications  were  set  up 
and  everything  was  prepared  for  the  on- 
slaught. And  always  encouraging  them 
was  their  very  able  leader,  General  "I." 
When  their  preparations  were  completed, 
they  waited  for  the  enemy. 

Slowly  the  Objects  of  Sentences  drew 
into  view.  Pencils  on  wheels  were  rolled 
to  within  range.  The  cavalry  mounted  on 
spirited  question  marks  formed  into  as- 
sault squads.  Then  with  a  sudden  roar 
of  hundreds  of  pencils  the  battle  began. 

Periods  and  more  periods  wielded  des- 
truction on  both  sides.  Pencils  firing  com- 
mas were  brought  within  range  by  the 
Objects.  Exclamation  points  added  to  the 
horror  of  it  all.  This  was  modern  gram- 
mar in  its  deadliest  form.  Dashes  des- 
troyed parts  of  speech  on  both  sides.  A 
stray  period  killed  General  "Me"  of  the 
Objects,  and  when  the  Objects  realized 
this,  the  Subjects  quickly  routed  them. 
The  Subjects  of  Sentences  again  remained 
in  power  to  come  before  the  verb. 

A  stray  comma  hit  Phineas  A's  carpet, 
and  Phinney  felt  himself  falling  through 
space.  With  a  resounding  thump,  he 
landed  on  his  head. 

Untangling  himself  from  the  covers, 
and  getting  up  from  the  floor,  our  hero 
had  but  one  thing  to  say,  "I  wish  that  re- 
volution had  killed  all  grammar!" 


Mary  Minor 


IMPRESSION  OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL 


She  reminds  me  of  the  Spring, 
With  its  secret  pulse 
And  throbbing  soul  .  .  . 
Like  rain 

is  the  gentle  force  of  her  mind. 
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Judy  Potter 


BEGINNING  AGAIN 


HER  HAND  flashed  out  and  the  vanity 
glass  spun  and  shattered  against  the 
bedpost.  The  young  girl  lay  huddled  in 
a  tense  ball,  and  her  face  burrowed  into 
the  pillow  as  she  choked  on  her  words. 

"Please  ....  please  ....  why  did 
they  tell  me  it  would  be  the  same  as  every- 
one else's.  They  knew  it  wouldn't.  It's 
even  worse  ....  and  red  ....  so  ugly! 
Oh,  please,  God,  I  don't  want  to  go  home! 
They'll  stare  at  me  like  ....  like  .... 
a " 

The  starched,  impersonal  rustle  of  the 
nurse's  uniform  moved  closer,  and  a  cold 
hand  fidgeted  with  the  sobbing  patient's 
hair.  The  voice  was  metallic  and  cutting. 

"Child!  I'd  like  to  show  you  what  a 
really  scarred  and  burned  face  can  look 
like !  You  ought  to  pray  to  God  in  thank- 
fulness instead  of  .  .  .  ." 

The  girl  flung  herself  from  the  lectur- 
ing placidness  of  the  nurse  and  screamed 
in  a  frenzy  of  self-pity  and  hate,  "Let 
me  alone!  You  don't  even  know  how  it 
feels,  and  you  care  even  less!  You're  like 
one  of  those  sharp,  shiny  knives  that  doc- 
tors use — cold  and  hard.  If  I  want  to  cry, 
I'll  cry!  So  go  on  and  stick  a  needle 
into  someone  else  and  get  out  of  my 
room!" 

An  ominous  silence  filled  the  room  as 
the  nurse  walked  out  through  the  softly 
swinging  door  and  her  quiet,  determined 
foot-step  echoes  flew  back  to  the  wretch- 
ed creature  weeping  alone.  The  young 
girl's  hand  rose  unconsciously  and  finger- 
ed the  newly  unbandaged  scar,  tracing  its 
jagged  outline  from  the  corner  of  her  eye 
to  her  nose.  The  image  of  its  stark,  white- 
pink  reflection  in  the  mirror  crashed 
through  the  barriers  of  her  mind  and  her 


eyes  closed  tightly  as  her  fist  pushed 
against  her  mouth  in  helplessness  .... 

The  sun  poured  down  on  the  shiny, 
brown  hair  of  seventeen  year  old  Theresa, 
as  she  closed  her  eyes  lazily  against  its 
light  and  drank  in  the  grass  smells  around 
her.  Her  slim  well  formed  body  was 
stretched  out  comfortably  in  an  old  lawn 
chair.  She  wore  only  the  essential  sum- 
mer clothes,  shorts  and  sweat  shirt.  Her 
hand  reached  out  every  now  and  then  to 
grab  a  plum  or  peach  stacked  in  a  bowl 
nearby.  As  she  munched,  she  listened 
half-heartedly  to  the  cheerful  chatter  and 
gossip  from  the  girls  surrounding  her. 
She  laughed  out  loud  at  an  absurdity  Belle 
had  made. 

"Well,  it's  true,  Terry!  He  actually 
believes  he  sends  the  feminine  gender  bats 
with  his  line.  You  know  it  must  take  an 
iron  will  for  him  to  look  in  the  mirror 
every  morning  and  still  believe  he  outdoes 
Romeo  one  to  a  hundred!" 

Corry,  raising  herself  on  her  elbow  from 
the  spread  blanket  where  the  girls  were 
sun-bathing,  said  seriously,  "Well,  crumb, 
he  can't  help  it!  Everybody  knows  he's 
slightly  touched."  She  paused  uncertain- 
ly then  asked,  "Look,  do  you-all  mind  if  I 
have  a  cigarette?  I'm  just  dying  for  one, 
and  mother  has  caniptions  every  time  she 
sees  a  smoking  act !  Only  one,  I  promise! " 

Everyone  groaned  and  moaned  loudly, 
mumbling  "Man  the  gas  masks,  Smoke 
Stack's  smoking!"  and  Belle  scrambled 
wildly  around  the  yard,  yelling  for  the 
hose  line.  Corry  stiffly  stated  her  senti- 
ments. *wjm 

"Why  don't  you  all  grow  up!  You're 
acting  like  little  kids!" 

Corry    was    smothered    in     cries     of 
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"Mamma,  I  want  my  bottle!"  and  "Tell 
us  about  life,  Corry."  She  turned  angrily 
over  on  her  stomach  and  pocketed  her 
cigarettes.  Theresa  leaned  down  from  her 
chair  and  handed  her  some  matches. 

"Go  ahead,  Corry.  Smoke  away!  We'll 
live!" 

"No  thanks!  I'll  wait  for  better  com- 
pany!" 

Vicky,  the  would-be  lawyer,  popped  up, 
"The  way  the  world's  going  we'll  all  end 
up  in  smoke  anyway!  It  gives  me  the 
heeby-jeebies  sometimes;  I  mean  thinking 
about  the  bombs  and  all.  Have  you  ever 
thought  what  would  happen  if  one  of 
those  scientists  suddenly  got  butter  fin- 
gers? No  more  nothin'." 
'  Ann  struck  a  pose  and  spoke  to  Vicky 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  history 
teacher,  using  her  deepest  oratorical  voice. 

"Now,  Vicky,  we  mustn't  get  pessimis- 
tic. We  should  tackle  this  problem  in  a 
serious  but  optimistic  way,  prepared  for 
hard  work  and  sweat  ...  '(Oh,  no,  Ann! 
Mr.  Edwards  wouldn't  say  sweat!  He'd 
say  perspiration!)'  ...  Oh,  yeah.  Per- 
spiration then.  Just  remember  students, 
there'll  always  be  a  crisis  in  history,  cur- 
rent or  otherwise!" 

The  group  issued  a  loud  "Ha!"  and 
turned  to  Belle,  who  had  brought  out  a 
book  from  somewhere,  and  was  scanning 
through  it. 

"Hey,  any  good  Belle?  What's  it  call- 
ed? Got  any  good  love  interest?  Purple 
passion?" 

Belle  looked  up  and  said,  "Come  now, 
don't  tell  me  I  am  surrounded  by  juve- 
nile females  who  think  only  of  tawdry, 
love  stories?  This  .  .  .  This  is  a  true  book 
of  literary  genius!  The  name?  "Heidi"! 
Found  it  in  a  trash  can.  My  hobby — 
searching  trash  cans  for  valuable  articles.' 

"What's  it  really,  Belle?" 

"  'Point  of  No  Return.'  Not  your  speed, 
Corry.     Hey,  Terry!      You  still  there? 


You're  so  quiet." 

Theresa  sat  up  in  the  chair  and  stretch- 
ed. 

"Yeah,  just  listening  for  a  change." 

Belle  looked  at  her  intently,  knowing 
Theresa  was  withdrawing  from  them  into 
herself  more  every  day. 

"By  the  way,  have  you  noticed  the 
handsome  character  of  next  door  return 
from  the  wilds,  Terry?  He  is  really  neat 
lookin'.  And  real  sweet,  too.  You  ought 
to  show  yourself  off  more.  He'd  be  a  nice 
catch!" 

Theresa's  face  suddenly  became  a  stiff 
mask  of  hurt  and  she  spoke  in  a  tight 
voice,  "That  would  be  funny,  wouldn't  it? 
The  handsome  Adonis  going  out  with  a 
girl  whose  face  was  cut  up  with  a  beauti- 
ful red  scar !  Forget  about  romantic  con- 
nections with  me,  Belle."  She  laughed,  a 
key  above  normal.  "I  think  I'll  enter  a 
nunnery.  That's  what  they  always  do  in 
the  movies." 

The  girls  tried  to  laugh  with  her,  feeling 
uncomfortable  and  jittery.  Theresa  re- 
gained her  composure  and  smiled  teasing- 
ly  at  Belle. 

"Besides,  Belle,  you  must  have  a  poor 
memory.  He  lived  there  the  summer  be- 
fore last  too,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
when  I  was  visiting  up  here  with  Aunt 
Ginny.  You  used  to  pull  me  back  here  to 
the  garden  every  night  when  it  got  dark  so 
you  could  watch  him  talking  and  getting 
ready  for  camping  trips  with  his  family. 
Remember  how  we  laughed  so  hard 
watching  him  sew  up  something  with  a 
thread  as  long  as  a  bean  pole?  Every 
time  he  took  a  stitch  he  had  to  reach 
practically  to  the  ceiling.  I  nearly  died 
every  time  he  looked  up;  I  was  sure  he'd 
spot  us!" 

Everyone  started  joking  Belle  about  her 
infatuation.    She  wasn't  at  all  perturbed. 

"Darn  tootin'  I  sat  and  watched  him! 
You  don't  see  that  kind  around  much! 
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Why  do  you  suppose  I'm  over  here  now" 
Boy,  I  used  to  get  mad  at  you,  Terry.  I 
deliberately  jinxed  the  chain  workings  in 
my  bike  so  I  could  ask  him  over  to  fix  it. 
So  what  does  Terry  do  when  he  arrives? 
Snubs  him!  Hardly  says  a  word  while  he 
manfully  labors  over  my  stupendous  jinx. 
Just  sits  there!  Every  once  in  a  while 
pointing  out  something  he's  doing  wrong. 
I  was  all  ready  to  ask  you  icily  if  you'd 
like  the  job  of  repairing  when  he  finished. 
Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  after  that,  Ter- 
ry?" 

Theresa,  eating  a  plum  answered, 
"Nope.  We  just  never  spoke  'cause  we 
never  met  again.  I  wasn't  here  last  sum- 
mer." 

Theresa's  Aunt  Ginny  appeared  on  the 
back  porch  and  called  to  the  girls.  "Kids, 
I'm  going  uptown  now  to  get  a  few  things. 
Anyone  want  a  lift  home?  It's  after  five, 
by  the  way." 

The  girls  jumped  up  anxious  for  a  non- 
energetic  way  of  getting  home,  but  Belle, 
knowing  Theresa  was  unhappy,  stayed, 
to  talk  some  more  with  her. 

After  the  others  left  Belle  tried  to  sound 
her  out.  The  sun  was  still  high,  but  the 
coolness  and  shadows  of  night  were  step- 
ping quietly  into  place. 

"Terry,  listen!  Why  don't  you  come 
to  the  movies  with  us  tonight?  It's  a 
wonderful  picture.  With  Montgomery 
Clift,  too.  C'mon,  we  always  have  fun  to- 
gether and  you're  not  doing  yourself  any 
good  sitting  and  moping  around  here." 

Pulling  up  a  wad  of  grass  by  its  roots, 
Theresa  answered  heatedly. 

"Look,  Belle,  let  me  figure  this  out  for 
myself.  I  know  I  have  to  get  out  of  the 
yard  and  into  the  world  again,  but  not 
....  not  now.  I  couldn't.  It  isn't  so  bad 
with  old  friends  because  they  know  what 
you're  like  inside.  But,  Belle,  it's  the 
strangers !  The  way  they  stare  at  you !  I 
could  never  get  on  a  bus  or  trolley  and  sit 
and  let  them  get  a  free  side  show!" 


Belle  became  exasperated,  "For  heav- 
en's sake,  Terry!  You'd  think  you  had 
two  heads  or  something!  With  make  up 
your  scar  isn't  noticable  at  all,  and  even 
without  it,  the  scar  detracts  nothing  from 
the  rest  of  your  face.  And  talking  about 
staring,  people  stared  at  you  before; 
either  because  your  slip  was  showing  or 
your  hair  shone  so  prettily!  You're  get- 
ting to  be  a  regular  queer,  chum.  If  you 
keep  up  this  hermit  life  of  yours  for  long, 
people  will  start  to  stare  at  you  .  .  .  and 
your  beard!" 

Theresa  gave  a  crooked  smile.  "Okay, 
Belle,  okay.  Let's  drop  it.  I'm  still  not 
going  to  the  movies  tonight.  I've  got  a 
good  book  to  read  instead.  Thanks  any- 
way." 

Picking  up  her  things,  Belle  came  over 
to  Theresa  and  gave  her  hair  a  gentle 
tug.  "Sure,  Terry.  Maybe  I've  been  a 
little  rough,  but  I'm  still  going  to  keep 
on  trying  to  get  you  out  of  your  shell. 
Future  warning!  Well,  I'll  call  you  up 
later  and  tell  you  about  the  movies.  I'll 
see  you." 

Belle  sauntered  out  to  the  driveway, 
waved,  and  disappeared  around  the  corner 
of  the  house.  Theresa,  after  snipping 
some  rose  blooms  off  the  trellis,  walked 
tiredly  into  the  house.  She  began  setting 
the  table  for  dinner  and  jumped  as  the 
back  doorbell  rang  through  the  dark  quiet 
of  the  house. 

"Why  isn't  Aunt  Ginny  here?  She 
knows  I  hate  to  answer  doorbells.  It's  al- 
ways those  curious  grocery  or  butcher 
boys.  They  stare  at  me  as  if  I  were  a 
freak  animal.  Why  doesn't  he  stop  ring- 
ing or  go  away?  I  wish  Belle  had  stayed." 

Clutching  a  fistful  of  silverware,  she 
stood  rooted  to  the  floor  with  her  back 
pressed  against  the  wail,  so  that  if  he 
looked  through  the  window,  she  wouldn't 
be  seen.  Her  eyes  were  wide  and  as  she 
heard  someone  enter  the  small  back  hall- 
way, her  mouth  opened  and  moved,  but 
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nothing  came  out.  She  turned  to  run  into 
the  dining  room,  but  a  loud,  cheerful  voice 
stopped  her. 

"Mrs  Winfield!  Mrs.  Winfield!  I've 
brought  over  some  .  .  .  ." 

After  becoming  used  to  the  dim  light, 
the  young  man  caught  sight  of  Theresa 
staring  fixedly  at  him  from  the  corner  and 
he  nearly  dropped  his  load. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry!  I  thought  Mrs.  Win- 
field was  upstairs  and  Mom  told  me  to 
drop  the  tomatoes  on  the  table  if  she  were 
busy.  I'm  from  next  door,  Matt  Knight. 
I  guess  you  didn't  hear  me  ring."  Theresa 
swallowed  to  sooth  her  dry  throat  and 
walked  unsteadily  over  to  the  table,  keep- 
ing the  right  side  of  her  face  averted. 

"Yes  ...  I  mean,  no,  I  didn't  hear  you. 
I  ...  I  was  upstairs  and  just  heard  the 
last  rings.  Uh  ...  the  tomatoes  look 
good.  Thank  you  for  bringing  them 
over." 

Matt  tried  to  pick  out  the  features  of 
the  girl's  face  in  the  dim  light,  but  could- 
n't quite  make  her  out.  Matt  said  warily, 
"I  didn't  know  Mrs.  Winfield  had  hired 
any  new  help  or  ...  or  are  you  .  .  ." 

Speaking  up  sharply,  Theresa  answered 
his  unspoken  question,  "I'm  her  niece, 
Terry  Porter." 

Matt's  eyes  brightened  and  he  laughed 
in  remembrance.  "Oh,  sure,  little  Ther- 
esa. You're  the  one  who  made  all  the 
snooty  remarks  about  my  bicycle  repair- 
ing. Man,  was  I  burned.  It  was  only 
the  walloping  consequences  that  kept  me 
from  sitting  on  you.  Not  now  of  course 
...  I  mean,  I  think  it's  funny  .  .  .  that  is 
me  was  ...  I  was  funny.    Not  you." 

Theresa  gave  a  poor  demonstration  of 
a  laugh  and  struggled  hard,  trying  to  think 
of  something  to  say. 

Matt  watched  her  as  she  bit  her  lip  and 
decided  he  was  the  disturbing  factor  and 
had  better  leave. 

"Well,  I've  got  to  get  back.  Mom'Il 
be  in  a  dither  if  I  let  her  pot-pie  go  to 


waste.  Sorry  if  I  interrupted  you  in  any- 
thing. Shall  I  turn  the  light  on  as  I  go 
out?" 

Theresa  started  at  the  question.  "No! 
No  .  .  .  my  .  .  .  my  eyes  are  bothering 
me.    Bright  lights  hurt  them." 

"Oh  .  .  .  well,  see  you  around."  And 
the  door  banged  behind  him.  Theresa 
picked  up  the  rest  of  the  plates  and  con- 
tinued setting  the  table,  lights  unlit  .... 

"Theresa  Porter!  Do  you  know  what 
time  it  is?  Twelve  o'clock  noon!  Are 
you  even  out  of  bed  yet?" 

Theresa,  her  legs  hanging  over  the  side 
of  the  bed,  but  her  back  flat  upon  the 
top,  answered  sluggishly,  "Well,  half-way. 
Two  more  inches  and  I'll  hit  bottom." 

She  finally  got  both  eyes  open  and  ap- 
praised the  polished  blue  of  a  perfect 
summer  sky. 

"What  shall  I  do  on  such  a  beautiful 
day?  This  is  a  day  for  swimming  and 
building  sand  castles.  Belle  asked  me  to 
go  swimming,  too." 

Theresa's  eyes  sought  the  mirror,  hop- 
ing, as  she  did  every  morning,  for  a  mir- 
acle.   There  was  none. 

"No,  I  can't  go  swimming  or  picnicking 
or  playing  tennis  or  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  I'll  have 
to  some  day  though,  but  not  today.  I 
know!  I'll  get  under  the  hose  just  like 
a  kid!" 

She  hurriedly  pulled  on  jeans  and  a 
sweat  shirt,  piling  her  long  hair  every 
which  way  on  top,  and  padded  barefoot 
and  cool  down  to  breakfast. 

Breakfast  went  fast  and  after  helping 
her  Aunt  clean  up,  Theresa  went  outside 
to  mow  the  lawn.  She  had  picked  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  to  do  her  chore, 
but  she  pushed  the  lawn  mower  doggedly 
on.  After  a  few  minutes  Theresa  threw 
herself  down  under  the  shade  of  a  lilac 
tree.  She  was  bent  over,  inspecting  a  cut 
in  her  toe,  when  a  laughing  voice  called 
over  the  hedge  to  her. 

"Ha!     That  spurt  of  energy  didn't  last 
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long,  did  it?" 

Matt  jumped  over  and  surveyed  the 
already  cut  grass.  "Well  the  edges  are 
pretty  ragged  and  you're  cutting  it  darn 
short.    Even  so,  it'll  pass,  I  guess." 

Theresa  was  looking  at  him  with  her 
mouth  open  and  all  that  came  out  was 
an  indignant,  "Thanks,  thanks  a  lot!" 

Matt  swung  his  gaze  around  to  her. 
"Good  strong  molars  too." 

The  two  of  them  appraised  each  other 
carefully,  warily;  Matt  taking  in  the 
tumbled  hair,  soft  grey  eyes  and  trim 
figure;  Theresa,  his  tallness,  tanness,  and 
good  eyes  and  chin.  Suddenly  Theresa 
became  aware  that  Matt  was  studying  her 
scar,  and  she  reddened  as  she  started  to 
get  up.     Matt  detained  her. 

"Hey,  you  got  banged  up  some  since  I 
saw  you  last!  Very  distinguished-look- 
ing." 

He  caught  sight  of  her  full  eyes  as  she 
turned  away  and  asked  gently,  "Did  it 
hurt  that  much?  I'm  sorry.  But  I  might 
as  well  get  it  straight  from  the  first.  I 
see  it  and  what  the  heck!  I  mean,"  and 
his  eyes  twinkled,  "I  see  a  lot  of  other 
things  too." 

Theresa  looked  steadily  at  him,  trying 
to  find  out  whether  he  was  being  truthful 
or  only  kind.  She  finally  grabbed  hold  of 
the  lawn  mower  and  pushed  it  on,  tossing 
back  a  flippant,  "Well,  thanks  anyway." 

Matt  thought  over  the  remark  and  de- 
cided to  skip  it.  He  leaned  against  the 
tree  and,  knowing  exactly  what  he  was 
doing,  started  expostulating  on  "How  to 
Better  Theresa's  Lawn  Mowing."  After 
each  helpful  remark  from  him,  Theresa 
became  more  determined  and  angry.  Fin- 
ally she  laid  down  the  lawn  mower  and 
walked  purposefully  over  toward  Matt. 

"Look,  are  you  trying  to  make  life  mis- 
erable for  me,  or  is  it  just  your  own  sweet, 
loving  nature!" 

"Hey,  don't  get  sore!  All  I'm  trying 
to  show  you  is  what  a  waste  of  effort  it  is 
when  you  could  be  doing  something  bet- 


ter; like  swimming  or  swimming  or  swim- 
ming!" 

"No!  Maybe  you're  right  about  mow- 
ing in  this  heat,  but  I  can't  go  swimming 
.  .  .  We  ...  I  mean  I  was  thinking  about 
badminton,  but  a  lot  of  people  don't  like 
to  play  it." 

Theresa  eyed  Matt  speculatively,  hop- 
ing. 

Matt  was  uncooperative.  "I  know  how 
they  feel!  I  was  thinking  we  could, 
well,  listen  to  some  records.  Your  aunt 
has  a  good  collection.  Nice,  slow-dancing 
ones.  Nothing  energetic  like  mowing  the 
lawn!" 

Theresa  got  up  abruptly  and  walked 
toward  the  house  leaving  Matt.  Halfway 
there  she  turned  around  and  laughed. 

"Okay,  chum!  Pretty  smooth  line,  if  I 
do  say  so  myself." 

Matt  fished  out  the  records,  selecting 
the  ones  he  thought  best  and  when  Aunt 
Ginny  went  by  he  returned  her  happy 
wink.  Theresa  came  in  from  the  kitchen 
with  the  lemonade  and  cake,  her  mind 
completely  off  its  hook.  They  listened 
and  ate  until  "Dancing  in  the  Dark"  came 
on,  when  Matt  pulled  her  up  to  dance. 
Theresa  held  herself  stiffly,  self-conscious- 
ly. Matt  let  her  fix  the  distance,  and 
slowly  she  began  to  feel  the  rhythm  and 
flow  with  it.  They  talked,  but  afterwards 
couldn't  remember  what  they  said.  They 
laughed  at  nothing.  Dinner  time  drew 
near,  and  they  finally  had  to  stop.  Matt 
helped  her  stack  the  records  back,  as  he 
speculated  that  if  she  were  going  to  help 
herself  at  all  the  time  was  ripe.  He  sug- 
gested casually,  "Tereese,  after  dinner 
the  gang  usually  goes  around  to  Baker's 
for  a  coke  or  a  soda  and  some  gab.  I 
thought  maybe  you  might  like  going  to- 
night or  to  a  movie  if  you  want." 

She  froze  instantly,  squeezing  the  rec- 
ords against  her.  She  couldn't  answer  him 
as  her  mind  panicked.  Matt  waited  pati- 
ently. She  finally  spoke  tensely,  beseech- 
ingly, "But  Matt,  I  ...  I  don't  know 
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half  of  that  group.  I  only  visit  here  in  the 
summer  and  holidays.  They'd  stare  at  me 
or  think  me  queer  or  something.  Why  not 
have  Anne  and  Belle  over  with  their  stead- 
ies tonight  instead,  Matt?" 

He  turned  away  from  the  pleading  look 
in  her  eyes  but  said  firmly,  "You  can't 
hide  forever,  Tereese.  Sure,  people'll  stare 
at  you,  but  what  of  it?  Soon  as  you  smile 
and  start  talking  they'll  forget  it's  there. 
They  probably  won't  see  it  in  the  first 
place.  You  didn't  know  me  very  well  until 
this  afternoon,  did  you?  I  didn't  bite 
you." 

Theresa  knew  she  should  smile  and 
make  some  reassuring  remarks,  but  she 
couldn't.  Her  stomach  was  sick  with 
fright  because  she  knew,  too,  that  she  had 
to  go  tonight  if  she  was  ever  to  have  the 
strength  to  rise  above  her  own  hurt  and 
suspicion  of  others.  She  thrust  the  last  of 
the  records  into  its  nook  and  spun  around 
to  face  Matt. 

"Okay  I'll  go,  Matt.  But  I'm  not 
promising  anything.  If  it  gets  too  much, 
I'm  walking  out.  I'm  no  brave  heroine, 
and  I  break  easily.  I  might  embarrass 
you,  Matt." 

Matt  happily  gave  her  a  swing  and  an- 
swered assuredly,  "I'll  take  the  chance, 
Tereese.  I've  got  to  scram  now,  but  don't 
get  sick  at  dinner  worrying  about  it. 
Wear  that  green  dress  with  the  doo-dads 
on  it;  you'll  knock  'em  over  with  it.  Eight- 
thirty,  okay?" 

Theresa  went  to  the  door  with  him  talk- 
ing quietly,  calmly,  "Yes  that'll  be  fine. 
Golly,  I  .  .  .  .  everything's  happened  so 
fast  today.  You've  been  awfully  nice, 
Matt.    I'll  try  real  hard  to  be  good." 

After  he  left,  Theresa  leaned  wearily 
against  the  door  and  hoped  to  God  she 
could  be  good  .  .  . 

The  magazine  pages  swished  quickly, 
one  over  the  other  without  stopping. 
Theresa  was  waiting  and  as  scared  as  a 
jack  rabbit.  Pictures  and  words  didn't 
register;  only  her  own  scarred  image.  Her 


hair  was  brushed  to  a  dazzling  sheen,  and 
tiny,  sparkling  earrings  twinkled  from  her 
ears.  The  lime  green  of  her  dress  brought 
out  the  soft  greyness  of  her  eyes  and  the 
swirls  of  pleats  and  tucks  highlighted  her 
strong  young  body.  Her  mind  raced  with- 
out coherence. 

"Belle  probably  felt  sorry  for  me  and 
asked  him  to  do  it,  or  maybe  he  just  likes 
being  a  kind  Samaritan,  all  the  time  not 
caring  a  scrap.  He  could  just  be  making 
an  easy  conquest.  There's  that  possibility, 
in  fact  a  very  good  possibility.  He'll  prob- 
ably be  late.  Dangle  me  on  a  string  for 
fun!" 

One  minute  before  eight-thirty,  Matt 
arrived,  new  jacket,  grin  and  all.  Matt's 
eyes  narrowed  appreciatively  at  sight  of 
Theresa  and  twirled  her  around,  grinning 
his  approval. 

"That  sure  beats  it,  gal!  Really  terri- 
fic!" Then  he  spoke  seriously,  "Tereese, 
just  remember  to  smile  and  talk;  that's 
all  you  have  to  do.  They  won't  hurt  you 
if  you  won't  let  them.  Before  this  thing 
happened,  you  were  right  there  in  the 
middle  of  things.  You  can  do  it  now.  The 
whole  gang  is  waiting  for  you." 

Theresa  smiled,  handed  him  her  jacket 
and  dropped  her  small  purse  into  his 
pocket.  "I'll  simply  awe  them  with  my 
utterly  charming,  devastating  personality. 
C'mon,  Grandpa  Matt!" 

Walking  down  hill  to  the  Avenue,  Ther- 
esa was  soothed  by  the  murmur  of  voices 
and  the  clink  of  cold  drinks  from  front 
porches,  and  the  dark  gave  her  a  feeling 
of  protection.  Matt  took  hold  of  her  hand 
and  their  strides  swung  in  rhythm.  They 
were  careful  not  to  walk  on  the  cracks  in 
the  sidewalk  since  Theresa  was  sure  that 
it  would  bring  bad  luck.  Matt  kept  up 
the  conversation. 

"The  family  wants  me  to  go  right  on 
to  college  this  fall,  but  ever  since  a  kid 
I've  wanted  to  get  on  the  water.  I'll  stay 
the  minimum  time  they  allow  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  see  the  world — joke — make 
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some  money  on  the  side,  and  then  finish 
my  formal  education.  Sound  logical  to 
you,  Tereese?" 

"Un-huh,  but  maybe  you'll  like  the  idea 
of  sea-going  and  money  in  your  pocket  so 
much  you  won't  want  to  leave  that  life, 
Matt.  I've  seen  lots  of  kids  end  up  that 
way." 

"Well,  maybe,  but  I  won't  be  happy  if 
I  stay  here." 

As  they  approached  the  ice-cream  shop, 
Theresa  kept  slowing  up  the  pace,  until 
Matt  laughed  at  her  and  pulled  her  rac- 
ing up  to  the  door. 

"No,  no,  Matt!  Wait  a  minute!  I  .  .  . 
I  want  to  catch  my  breath." 

Matt  waited  for  a  second,  then  open- 
ed the  screen  door.  There  was  nothing 
Theresa  could  do.  Her  knees  and  hands 
shook,  but  she  tried  a  smile  and  walked 
on  in.  Matt  gave  her  hand  a  squeeze  and 
let  her  go.  As  they  walked  between  the 
tables,  Theresa  wished  she  could  crawl 
under  one,  but  kept  her  head  high  and 
her  smile  intact.  The  gang  caught  sight 
of  them  and  whistled  and  called  loudly. 
They  squeezed  a  space  for  them  and  skill- 
fully led  Theresa  into  the  conversation. 
An  hour  before  she  arrived,  the  gang  had 
thought  and  struggled  for  a  tactful  way  of 
doing  this,  and  everyone  had  his  part 
memorized.  Everything  went  smoothly, 
and  when  Mr.  Swalzo  came  over  to  get 
their  orders,  Theresa  gave  hers. 

"A  strawberry  soda,  please,  with  vanilla 
ice  cream." 

As  she  turned,  the  light  from  overhead 
fell  on  her  cheek,  stabbing  through  the 
covering  cosmetics  and  revealing  her  scar 
in  a  horrible  light,  striking  its  white  jag- 
gedness.  Mr.  Swalzo  stared  at  it,  taken 
completely  off  guard  and  he  kept  repeat- 
ing, "What  you  say?  .  .  .  What  you  say?" 
with  his  eyes  glued  upon  her  face. 

Theresa  cowered  back  farther  into  the 
corner,  her  eyes  wide  and  her  hands  try- 
ing to  cover  her  face.  Matt  moved  be- 
tween them  and  spoke  quietly,  but  with  a 


hardness  that  cut. 

"A  strawberry  soda,  Mr.  Swalzo,  a 
strawberry  soda.  Would  you  mind  getting 
it  for  us?" 

The  old  man  looked  dumbfoundedly  at 
Matt,  then  realized  his  blunder.  His  face 
went  ashen  and  his  words  didn't  come  out 
right. 

"Sure  .  .  .  sure,  Matt,  I  ...  the  little 
girl  .  .  .  I'm  sorry.  I  did  not  know  .  .  . 
I  did  not  know." 

The  old  man  was  proud  of  "his"  kids, 
sensitive  to  their  feelings,  and  he  broke 
down  completely  at  Theresa's  tortured  ex- 
pression. Matt  arose  and  walked  back 
with  him  to  the  fountain,  trying  to  com- 
fort and  calm  him. 

As  soon  as  they  had  walked  away  Ther- 
esa struggled  to  get  up  and  leave,  but 
the  gang  detained  her  and  forced  her  to 
take  some  water  and  wait  for  Matt.  Ther- 
esa didn't  shake  and  her  eyes  were  dry, 
but  something  bad  crawled  inside  her, 
twisting  her  all  up  and  causing  an  almost 
sharp  pain  in  her  head.  The  kids  tried  to 
s;et  her  to  talk  or  at  least  listen  to  them, 
but  nothing  penetrated.  She  just  sat  stiff- 
ly, holding  her  face  in  her  hands  as  she 
leaned  her  elbows  on  the  table. 

Someone  pulled  her  hands  roughly  away 
and  Theresa  gulped  up  at  Matt.  He  hand- 
ed her  a  strawberry  soda  and  some 
Kleenex.  His  voice  was  comforting  as  he 
spoke  to  her  but  there  was  no  pity. 

"Here's  your  soda.  Blow  your  nose  and 
drink  it!  You  expected  this  to  happen 
didn't  you?  Okay,  you  passed  the  test. 
You  didn't  get  hysterical  or  the  weeps.  It 
wasn't  fun,  but  you  lived.  Now  forget  it. 
You're  going  to  have  a  couple  of  experi- 
ences like  that,  and  you  might  as  well  get 
used  to  it.  The  next  one  will  be  easier  to 
handle  because  you  learned  something.  At 
least  I  hope  you  did.  You've  learned  that 
the  other  party  feels  as  bad  about  this 
mistake  as  you,  and  it'll  ease  your  own 
hurt  if  you  try  to  help  him.    Right?" 

Theresa's  eyes  were  fastened  on  Matt's 
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set  face.  She  nodded,  took  a  sip  of  her 
soda  and  gave  a  shaky  grin. 

"Y  .  .  .  yes,  doctor.  You're  ab  .  .  .  . 
absolutely  ri  . .  .  .  right!" 

The  gang  laughed  a  little  loudly  as  the 
tension  dropped  and  everybody  felt  better. 
Belle  eased  the  conversation  back  to  local 
gossip  while  Theresa  controlled  the  gasps 
that  kept  popping  up  unconsciously.  Be- 
fore, they  had  planned  on  taking  in  a 
movie,  but  now  they  all  decided  to  stay 
and  dance  to  the  juke  box.  Theresa  was 
kept  busy  all  the  time  either  dancing  or 
swapping  stories.  Her  laugh  began  to 
sound  real  and  true  to  tone.  Her  eyes 
twinkled  and  she  became  silly  with  the 
others.  Still  the  shock  clung,  making  her 
terribly  tired  and  weak  inside.  At  Belle's 
suggestion  they  broke  up  at  ten-thirty, 
after  planning  a  picnic  for  the  follow- 
ing day. 

The  moon  rode  high,  and  her  delicate 
shadow  children  danced  upon  the  side- 
walk. A  trolley  clattered  loudly  along  the 
Avenue,  leaving  an  echo  in  the  cool  silent 
night.  The  young  girl's  fingers  intertwin- 
ed with  the  boy's,  as  they  stepped  care- 
fully on  the  sidewalk,  avoiding  the  cracks. 

She  spoke  seriously,  smiling  up  at  the 
boy.  "Matt,  why  did  you  speak  to  me  that 
way  at  Baker's?" 

Matt  gave  a  wry  grin.  "Because  if  I 
had  sympathized  with  you,  you  would 
have  flooded  the  table.  Besides,  it  was  all 
the  truth.    In  fact,  it's  what  you  needed." 

"Oh,  you  sound  like  a  fuddy-duddy, 
now."  She  stopped  suddenly  and  let  go  of 
his  hand,  looking  directly  at  him.  "Matt, 
you  were  right  then,  but  what  will  happen 
to  me  when  I'm  alone  and  not  with  you 
or  any  of  my  friends?  Who  will  I  turn 
to?  ...  .  It's  the  little  kids  that  sit  and 
stare,  their  eyes  never  leaving  you.  You 
want  to  lash  out  at  them,  but  that  would- 
n't be  nice!  You  have  to  explain  reason- 
ably how  it  happened  and  why  it  didn't 
hurt  and  ....  Oh,  Matt,  why  are  you 
looking  at  me  that  way?" 

"I'm  not  looking  at  you  in  any  way.  I 
was  just  wishing  you'd  stop  feeling  sorry 


for  yourself  .  .  .  No,  you're  not  going  to 
have  anyone  to  help  you.  You'll  either 
have  enough  guts  in  you  to  stand  right  or 
be  a  coward  .  .  .  ." 

Theresa  ran  from  him,  his  words  sting- 
ing her  raw  nerves.  He  reached  out  and 
caught  her  to  him,  speaking  gently,  "Don't 
run  away  this  time,  Theresa.  Before,  you 
never  ran  away  from  anything.  You  didn't 
care  what  people  thought  as  long  as  you 
knew  you  were  right  .  .  .  And  Theresa, 
that's  what  you've  got  to  be  now.  I'm 
leaving  for  boot  camp  next  week." 

The  girl  was  still  and  silent  in  his  arms, 
answering  him  resignedly,  "I  suppose  one 
week  or  more  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence. I  have  to  leave  in  two  more  weeks 
anyway.  The  only  change  is  that  I  have 
to  be  me  a  little  sooner,  isn't  it?" 

Matt  pulled  her  closer  to  him. 

"It  won't  be  as  hard  as  you  think,  Ther- 
esa. We'll  do  up  the  town  before  I  leave, 
and  you  can  stick  your  pretty  tongue  out 
at  any  pop-eyed  kid  you  want ! " 

She  laughed,  lifting  up  her  face,  and  he 
quickly  kissed  her,  then  let  her  go.  She 
looked  up  teasingly  at  him. 

"You  know,  I  shouldn't  let  you  kiss  me 
on  the  first  date.  According  to  'social 
notes'  you  just  don't  know  the  party  well 
enough  on  only  one  date." 

Matt  laughed  indulgently. 

"You'd  be  surprised  how  well  I  know 
you,  Theresa!  Every  time  you  visited  up 
here,  I  watched  your  every  move,  even 
though  I  considered  you  a  spoiled  brat.  I 
know  what  a  mess  you  look  like  after  you 
wash  your  hair,  and  although  you  appear 
to  be  very  lady-like,  you  can  singe  the 
ears  off  ...  . 

"Matt  Knight!    I  do  not!" 

"Well,  shall  I  continue  recounting  your 
sins  or  take  over  the  smoothing  where  I 
left  off?" 

"Neither!" 

Theresa  grinned  and  he  grinned  back. 
Their  hands  locked  and  they  raced  up  hill 
through  the  shadows,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  cracks  in  the  sidewalk. 
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wayne  holm 


threads 

the  moon  is  in  the  pines  tonight 
gently  tossing  boughs,  dancing 
on  the  cool  flowing  liquid  wind — 
the  moon  in  the  pines  and  the  night. 

invisible  beams  flood  my  room, 
lay  a  lumined  square  on  my  floor, 
walk  my  floors  with  the  constant  hours 
the  moon,  self-prisoned,  and  the  night. 


shadow  brother 


i  know  my  spectre  walks  somewhere, 
flickers  lonely  o'er  some  far  dim  land, 
some  lonely  land  where  rivers  run  dark, 
and  with  the  silent  stars  reflected. 
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a  borrowed  dream 

alone  i  walk 
on  some  dim  path  of  a  dream;  through  a 
cruelly  mute,  frozen^beautiful  land — 
in  the  myriad  drifting  silences 
of  some  ethereal  tear  misty  land — 
to  the  mountains,  to  the  rims  of  the  earth- 
aye,  to  the  rims  of  the  earth,  and  beyond- 
into  nothingness  .  .  . 


grief 

for  whom  does  the  pine  tree  dance 
dance  madly  on  the  wind? 

for  whom  does  the  wild  wind  weep 
weep  vainly  in  the  night? 

earth  is  a  pall  of  buried  griefs, 

and  the  starless  night  is  their  shroud. 


winter  night 

the  night  is 

a  silver 

mantle  of  moonlight 

cold  upon  the  earth 

whereon  wind 
in  the  trees 
works  a  curious 
shadowy  pattern. 
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Margaret  Gillies 

WHENEVER  ANYONE  ASKS  ME  ABOUT  AN  UNFORGETTABLE 
CHARACTER,  MY  THOUGHTS  TURN  TO 

TURKEY  SMITH  AND  LITTLE  HON 


WITH  THE  first  acceleration  of  the 
motor  of  my  small  blue  convertible 
I  knew  that  today  was  going  to  be  differ- 
ent. Not  that  I  lacked  entertainment,  but 
a  summer  on  a  farm  can  fall  into  a  rou- 
tine from  which  a  change  is  often  wel- 
come. 

The  morning  sun  shone  warm  on  the 
well  tilled  ground  and  offered  a  gleam  of 
homeyness,  inviting  rest  and  relaxation  to 
"Tripple  Creek  Farm."  The  name  was 
most  appropriate.  I  have  forgotten  who 
suggested  it,  but  the  large  hand-carved 
sign  which  swung  above  the  gate  stated 
the  name  of  the  property  and  the  owners. 
The  farm  was  a  pretty  sight,  located  in 
southern  Virginia  on  White's  Creek,  which 
flows  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
background  was  a  dense  forest  of  tall  pine 
which  added  a  soft  serenity  to  the  whole 
setting.  The  water  surrounded  the  farm 
on  three  sides  forming  a  peninsula;  it  was 
identical  to  three  other  farms  on  the  same 
body  of  water.  The  house  was  frame;  its 
whiteness  seemed  to  reflect  in  the  spark- 
ling of  early  morning.  In  the  pasture 
Bruno,  the  palomino,  was  grazing,  not  yet 
spirited  by  the  aspects  of  day.  A  few 
chickens  were  scratching  in  the  earth 
while  the  governing  rooster  strutted  with 
approval.  The  setting  was  indeed  pictur- 
esque, and  was  full  with  nature's  compen- 
sation. 

I  drove  around  the  semi-circular  drive 
lined  with  boxwood  bushes  to  the  white 
gate  and  stopped.     The  hired  man  was 


coming  back  from  the  barn  with  a  bucket 
of  still  warm  milk.  He  opened  the  gate 
for  me,  I  watched  it  swing  to  its  full  dis- 
tance and  quickly  drove  through  before  a 
stray  chick  could  flutter  out.  With  a  nod 
of  thanks  to  James,  I  started  down  the 
lane  leading  to  the  state  road,  one  half 
mile  ahead.  The  dirt  road  was  bordered 
with  wild  cherry  trees  and  muscadine 
vines  interwoven  in  the  tangle  of  brush. 
Just  ahead  was  the  blackberry  patch 
where  I  was  tossed  the  day  my  horse  was 
frightened  by  an  unsuspecting  helicopter. 

While  taking  in  the  pleasures  of  nature 
I  had  momentarily  dismissed  the  purpose 
of  my  drive.  It  all  began  at  dinner  the 
night  before.  The  meal  was  half  over, 
and  my  thoughts  were  running  ahead  to  a 
proposed  boat  ride  when  my  uncle  asked 
if  I  would  drive  over  to  a  near-by  county 
the  next  day  to  buy  some  turkey  eggs  so 
we  could  raise  turkeys  the  following  fall. 
Immediately  I  said  I  would  go,  anticipat- 
ing a  day  away  from  the  farm. 

I  got  my  directions,  which  were  simple 
enough — in  fact  almost  too  simple.  They 
were,  "Go  seven  miles  past  Port  Royal 
and  ask  any  one  where  Turkey  Smith 
lives.  When  you  find  Turkey  Smith,  buy 
eighteen  eggs  and  find  out  how  to  set 
them  and  when  to  expect  turkeys."  With 
these  words  of  direction  I  started  out,  my 
Aunt  calling  after  me  not  to  speak  to 
strangers. 

"Turkey  Smith,"  I  thought,  "my  word, 
that  sounds  like  something  from  Kipling." 
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I  wasn't  quite  sure  whether  he  was  manging  wooden  fence  reinforced  by  barbed 


or  fowl.  I  was  just  turning  on  to  the  high- 
way and  passing  the  country  store  "Last 
Chance"  when  T  viewed  Aunt  Annie,  an 
old  colored  woman,  clutching  a  bunch  of 
violets  she  had  gathered  along  the  road 
and  which  she  exchanged  to  the  owner  of 
"Last  Chance"  for  a  couple  of  pepper- 
mint drops.  Several  hundred  yards  be- 
hind her  was  Sunshine,  her  great  niece. 
Sunshine's  straw  hat  was  about  three  sizes 
too  large,  and  her  big  toe  was  tied  up  in  a 
piece  of  once  white  cloth.  In  spite  of  her 
appearance  her  smile  with  those  perfect 
teeth  was  one  to  be  envied. 

Absorbed  with  thoughts  of  raising  tur- 
keys and  the  preparation  necessary  for 
them,  I  found  it  seemed  only  a  short  time 
until  a  sign  appeared  stating  that  Port 
Royal  was  just  ahead.  I  continued  about 
seven  miles  to  a  place  where  a  number  of 
cross  roads  met  the  highway.  Making  a 
right  turn  on  to  one  of  those  roads,  I  no- 
ticed a  shack  where  smoke  was  coming 
out  of  the  slanting  chimney.  A  baby  was 
in  the  front  yard  with  a  piece  of  clothes 
line  tied  around  its  waist  and  fastened  to  a 
small  locust  tree.  As  I  came  to  a  stop  the 
child  ceased  crying  long  enough  to  stare 
at  me  and  then  continue  at  full  pitch.  A 
woman  of  quite  good  size  was  leaning 
against  the  door  frame,  her  head  tied  in  a 
bandana  and  a  wisp  of  straw  between  her 
teeth.  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  where 
Turkey  Smith  lived,  and  if  I  were  on  the 
right  road.  Her  answer  was  positive  to 
both  of  my  questions.  "Down  the  road  a 
piece  and  turn  right."  was  the  reply.  Her 
long  arm  pointed  the  way. 

I  thanked  her  for  her  trouble  and  left. 
As  I  drove  off  I  saw  her  yank  the  child  up 
by  one  arm  and  carry  him  into  the  house. 
What  a  life,  I  thought.  The  woman's  in- 
structions were  clear,  my  only  question 
being  how  far  was  "a  piece"!  After  cross- 
ing a  stream  and  turning  right  I  went  what 
I  considered  "a  piece"  and  found  a  sag- 


wire  at  the  top.  I  came  to  a  stop  and  de- 
cided to  leave  the  car  where  it  was,  pre- 
suming this  was  the  residence  of  Turkey 
Smith.  It  was  then  I  noticed  a  humming 
sound  but  could  not  identify  it.  I  reached 
for  my  purse  on  the  seat  beside  me  and 
noted  by  my  watch  that  it  was  ten  o'clock. 
Getting  out,  I  decided  to  open  the  gate 
and  go  up  to  the  house.  First  of  all  it 
would  be  wise  to  check  and  make  sure 
there  were  no  dogs  around.  I  peered  over 
the  fence  and  there  on  the  other  side  was 
a  dog  house  large  enough  to  house  a  small 
horse.  Its  occupant  didn't  seem  to  be  at 
home,  on  first  glance,  but  as  I  unlatched 
the  gate  and  took  my  first  step  on  the 
property,  there  was  a  sound  of  chains  and 
out  of  the  dog  house  came  the  most  fero- 
cious looking  mongrel  I  had  ever  seen.  He 
was  light  grey  and  had  what  appeared  to 
be  an  off-shade  of  yellow  mixed  into  his 
bristled  coat.  His  lower  jaw  protruded 
and  a  very  white  set  of  teeth  flashed  in  the 
light.  The  features  were  distorted  (I  hop- 
ed) to  almost  an  unbelievable  contortion 
and  the  crescendo  of  his  growl  was  enough 
to  make  one  drop  in  his  tracks. 

I  was  so  startled  by  the  sudden  greeting 
that  I  didn't  notice  the  approach  of  a  man 
from  around  the  house.  "Down  Baby  " 
he  said  to  the  highly  angered  dog.  With 
that  command  the  dog  quieted  like  a  lamb 
and  retired  to  his  house. 

"That  was  only  Little  Hon,"  said  the 
man.  "He  wouldn't  hurt  nobody  lust 
his  looks,  that's  all."  That's  enough  I 
thought.  I  had  been  so  startled  I  hadn't 
had  time  to  take  a  real  good  look  at  the 
old  man. 

Well,  if  I  thought  the  dog  was  bad.  T 
was  in  for  a  worse  shock.  The  old  codger's 
eyes  were  like  small  black  beads,  and  his 
hair  was  a  thick  mat  of  grey.  Around  his 
head  he  wore  a  rim  of  a  straw  hat,  the 
crown  entirely  gone.  (It  was  to  shade  his 
eyes,  so  I  found  out  later.)     He  was  of 
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medium  height  and  could  not  have  weigh- 
ed over  120  pounds,  had  sharp  features 
and  a  nose  like  a  hawk. 

He  had  but  one  tooth  in  his  head,  and 
that  one  protruded  over  his  lower  lip.  In 
his  hollow  cheek  was  a  lump  of  tobacco 
which  he  gummed  at  intervals,  especially 
when  trying  to  recall  an  incident.  He  was 
inclined  to  speak  most  frequently.  After 
looking  me  over  as  if  I  were  an  object  in 
a  test  tube,  he  hitched  his  trousers  and 
drawled  a  "Good  mornin"  which  would 
have  killed  the  best  of  spirits.  I  asked  if 
he  happened  to  be  a  Mr.  Turkey  Smith. 
"Yes,"  he  croaked,  "and  I've  lived  here 
on  this  here  place  since  my  grandpappy 
died  in  18 — 18  — er,  well  can't  remember 
when,  but  it  was  before  the  time  when, 
who  was  it  made  war?"  I  assured  him 
that  was  fine,  but  I  couldn't  recall  either. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  interested  in  pur- 
chasing some  turkey  eggs  to  hatch  and 
asked  if  he  could  sell  me  any.  "Yep,  I 
reckon  I  sure  can.  Come  on,"  he  beck- 
oned, "I'll  show  you  around."  With  that 
he  went  over  and  untied  Little  Hon,  and 
the  three  of  us  started  around  the  house. 
Until  this  time  I  had  seen  no  sign  of  a  tur- 
key. But  as  we  turned  the  corner  of  the 
house  the  humming  changed  to  a  gobble 
which  seemed  to  swell  from  all  sides.  Al- 
most like  the  roar  of  an  engine  came  the 
sound.  We  stopped  at  a  wire  fence  which 
must  have  inclosed  an  area  of  over  two 
acres.  As  far  as  I  could  see  there  were 
turkeys,  all  of  them  white.  They  were 
housed  in  coops,  each  of  which  must  have 
held  about  twenty.  There  were  hundreds 
of  coops  and  thousands  of  turkeys.  It 
was  like  a  moving  mass  of  white.  There 
was  no  end  of  them.  I  will  never  forget  it 
as  long  as  I  live. 

I  was  too  astounded  to  say  anything.  I 
just  stood  and  gasped.  I  could  almost 
feel  the  radiation  of  the  self  pleasure  of 
the  old  man,  as  he  looked  at  them,  his 


hands  in  his  pockets  and  grinning  his 
toothless  grin  from  ear  to  ear.  "Pretty, 
ain't  they?"  he  said.  "You  know,  I  al- 
ways gets  a  kick  out  of  watching  city  folks 
see  my  turkeys  for  the  first  time.  They 
just  look  like  they  is  seeing  somethin'  that 
ain't  real." 

"What  do  you  do  with  all  of  them?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  I  ship  lots  of  them  up  north  there, 
and  people  in  Richmond  buy  them.  Fact 
is,"  he  rambled  on,  "one  meat  company 
buys  half  of  them."  I  turned  and  looked 
at  their  house.  What  held  it  up  was  be- 
yond me.  It  hadn't  seen  paint  since  his 
grandpappy  died  (whenever  that  was), 
and  it  looked  as  if  one  good  storm  would 
scatter  it  to  the  winds.  The  people  didn't 
have  a  penny  to  their  names;  all  went  to 
the  turkeys,  I  supposed.  They  couldn't 
have  wealth  stowed  away  in  a  crack  some- 
where; they  had  no  use  of  money  for 
themselves.  They  wouldn't  have  known 
what  to  do  with  it. 

Just  then  Little  Hon  ran  to  the  house  to 
meet  a  large  woman  coming  out  of  the 
back  door.  She  was  quite  heavy  and  wore 
a  dirty  cotton  skirt  and  a  faded  blue 
sweater  buttoned  down  the  back,  with  the 
sleeves  cut  out.  I  expected  it  to  unravel 
as  I  stood  watching  her.  On  her  shoulder 
a  pitch-black  crow  was  perched  and 
squawked  the  most  irritating  notes  I  have 
ever  heard.  Jo  was  his  name;  he  had  been 
rescued  when  he  had  fallen  out  of  a  tree 
at  the  age  of  two  days.  Mrs.  Smith  was 
introduced  to  me  as,  "me  wife  Clo."  "Glad 
to  meet  ya,"  she  said  and  brushed  Jo  off 
her  shoulder. 

She  saw  my  astonishment  at  the  mass 
of  turkeys  and  went  into  some  detail 
about  the  raising  of  them.  "But  you  ain't 
heard  nothing,"  she  assured  me.  "Let  me 
tell  you  about  what  happened  near  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  Me  and  Turk  here  was 
out  tending  to  the  fowl  one  night  before 
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dark  when  we  noticed  about  six  of  them 
turkeys  looking  like  they  was  taking  cold. 
We  had  about  as  many  as  we  have  now,  I 
guess,  and  we  decided  to  take  those  six  in 
the  house  with  us  and  keep  them  out  of 
the  cold,  so  we  put  them  in  our  bedroom 
to  keep  them  from  getting  too  sick,  and 
that  night  a  fire  came  along  and  burned 
up  everything  except  us  and  those  six  tur- 
keys. Then  we  started  all  over  with  just 
those  six.  I  never  thought  we  could  do 
it,  but  everything  turned  out  O.  K." 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  house,  I  lis- 
tened to  some  more  of  her  incredible  tales 
of  raising  turkeys.  Mr.  Smith  went  into 
a  back  room  to  get  me  eighteen  eggs,  and 
told  me  how  they  should  be  set  to  hatch, 
wished  me  luck,  and  I  was  on  my  way. 
As  I  put  the  box  of  eggs  on  the  back  seat 


of  my  car,  I  thought,  "What  a  family — Jo 
and  Clo,  Turk  and  Little  Hon.  The  only 
family  of  its  kind."  As  I  started  to  drive 
off,  Turk  and  his  wife  were  dividing  a  wad 
of  tobacco.  I  waved  good-bye  to  them; 
and  the  gobble  of  turkeys,  the  sight  of  that 
ferocious  dog,  and  a  most  unforgettable 
couple  disappeared  from  view. 

The  summer  was  soon  over,  and  I  never 
saw  them  again.  As  for  my  turkeys,  they 
all  died  except  one.  I  often  wonder  about 
that  family,  how  they  are,  and  if  they  still 
have  as  many  turkeys  as  ever. 

No  matter  how  old  I  live  to  be,  I  am 
sure  whenever  anyone  asks  me  about  a 
strange  experience,  or  an  unforgettable 
character  my  thoughts  will  always  turn 
back  to  Turkey  Smith  and  Little  Hon. 


Dona  Frantz 


TO  ROBERT  NATHAN 


(Response  to  a  passage  from  "Long  After  Summer") 

Say  not  that  youth  loves 
Without  fear,  without  passion; 
Youth  is  the  bright,  burning 
Coal  left  upon  a  sandy  beach, 
Eager  to  welcome  the  tide  of  time; 
But  the  tide  must  leave  the  shore, 
And  warmth  and  flame  go  with  it — 
The  coal  is  cold,  and  black,  and  bleak. 
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Jo  Ann  Christopherson 


"WHO  SHALL  DWELL  IN  HIS 
HOLY  HILL?" 


HE  SAID  NOT  TO  LOOK. 


IT  WAS  A  long  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
rise;  the  road  was  narrow  and  the  foot- 
ing uncertain.  The  little  boy  stumbled 
several  times  in  his  hurry  to  reach  the 
top,  for  the  sun  had  yawned  and  stretch- 
ed and  was  sinking  low  behind  the  hill. 
There  was  no  one  to  help  the  small  child, 
but  he  did  not  complain.  He  kept  plod- 
ding ahead,  stubbing  his  bared  toes  on 
pebbles  and  stones  and  angry  tree  roots. 
Two  tears  hung  suspended  from  his  dark 
lashes,  and  his  cheeks  were  wet  where 
others  had  splashed. 

He  stopped  to  rest  a  moment,  his  small 
chest  heaving  with  the  exertion — and  yet 
something  else — the  anticipation  and  ex- 
citement of  some  lovely  present  he  was  to 
receive.  As  he  sat  there,  soft,  slumber- 
ing notes  drifted  to  him  from  some  mys- 
terious realm  far  off — music  that  he  had 
never  heard  before  but  that  he  recog- 
nized, somehow.  It  seemed  to  soak 
through  him,  drenching  him  like  the  rain 
that  waters  a  parched  plant.  He  rose  as 
though  in  a  trance  and  walked  blindly  up 
the  rough  incline.  Finally,  through  the 
scattered  sunlight  of  dusk  he  saw  a  figure 
topping  the  rise.  The  boy  broke  into  a 
run,  his  bronze  face  illumined  by  some 
inner  glow.  The  figure  that  stood  before 
him  was  tall  and  possessing;  the  hands 
that  stretched  forth  were  soft  and  white. 
The  face,  though  sweet  and  beautiful, 
became  austere  and  commanding  when 
he  gazed  at  the  child. 

"What  are  doing  here?  You  don't  be- 
long in  this  place!" 


"Oh,  but  I  do,  I  do,"  the  boy  quiver- 
ed. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake."  He 
dismissed  the  tiny  figure  and  turned  to 
retrace  his  steps  down  the  mountain  side. 

"Wait  for  me,  please  wait,"  the  an- 
guished child  pleaded. 

"It's  no  use.  You  are  not  wanted,  go 
away ! " 

"But  just  let  me  see,"  he  cried  as  he 
ran  after  the  receding  figure.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  ...  his  eyes  seemed  to  grow 
round  and  black,  and  from  his  throat 
there  came  a  small  sucking  sound. 

"Don't  look,"  a  voice  commanded,  but 
too  late  the  child  stood  bathed  in  the 
scene  that  lay  before  him.  There  were 
fields  of  green  peopled  with  a  thousand 
bright  faces;  a  glint  of  sails  and  water 
caught  his  eye,  and  a  group  of  laughing 
children  tumbled  in  the  shade  of  a  moth- 
ering oak.  The  sun  was  warm  and  the 
sky  bright,  yet  somehow  the  stars  had 
come  out  to  whisper  to  him  .  .  .  and  a 
rainbow,  multi-hued,  roofed  them  all. 
Happiness  and  love  and  laughter  .  .  .  that 
was  the  music  he  had  heard,  and  the  child 
ached  to  embrace  it  all.  Oh,  surely  this 
was  his,  for  he  had  earned  it. 

Now  the  stranger's  hand  beckoned  to 
him,  but  the  child's  eyes  would  not  seem 
to  focus,  for  they  were  glazed  with  hap- 
piness. Still  the  finger  prodded  him, 
pointing  to  some  vague  object  the  boy  did 
not  want  to  see. 

"Oh  let  me  stay,  mister,"  the  dark  eyes 
begged   silently  as  he  gazed  up   at  the 
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robed  figure.  Finally  he  saw  the  square 
to  which  the  finger  pointed.  It  was  white 
and  glaring,  and  it  blinded  him.  There 
were  letters  written  on  it — three  words. 
The  child  cried  out  in  pain  as  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  words  struck  him. 

"Oh,  please,  dear  God,  no,  please, 
please." 

He  ran  to  the  figure  and  though  wobbly 
began  attacking  it,  shaking  it  with  his 


shaft-like  arms.     Then  through  the  haze 

a  voice  called  out  to  him. 

"You're  all  right,  son,  there,  there." 
"Oh,  Ma,  Ma,  say  it  ain't  true,  it  ain't." 
"What're  you  talking  about,  boy?" 
The  child  sobbed  in  his  mother's  arms, 

thankful  to  be   awake,  yet   fearful   and 

nauseated    by    his    dream.    He    stopped 

short — 

"The  sign  on  the  road,  Ma,  it  said — 

FOR  WHITES  ONLY—" 


Jo  Ann  Christopherson 


A  THOUGHT 


Do  you  wonder,  as  I  do, 
Why  saplings  bend  and  bow 
beneath  the  winds — 
But  never  break; 
And  yet,  when  full  grown  oaks 
They  split  and  crack — 
To  die  beneath  the  pounding  storm? 
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Terry  Shukraft 

TWILIGHT 

The  scattered  sky 

Made  patterns  in  the  universe's  fields. 

The  sun 

Threw  open  doors  of  light  and  shadow, 

Separating  clouds  that  merged 

And  showing  each 

The  way  to  glow  and  sparkle 

Softly. 


NIGHT 


The  frenzied  sky  roared, 

And  scowled,  and  flashed  great  fire. 

The  tumultuous  clouds 

Gathered  and  rolled 

And  battered  Thor's  vengeance  on  man. 

The  horses  of  night  came  galloping  on; 

They  shadowed  the  iron  gray  to  black. 

Their  flinty  hoofs  scraped  on  the  cobblestone  clouds; 

Sparks  scattered,  and  joined,  and  burst  into  bolts. 

A  cloud  moved;  the  sky  split;  a  lone  shining  star 

Drew  to  one  side  the  dark  shade. 

The  horses  reared  high, 

Shied  at  the  star, 

Wheeled 

And  raced  toward  the  west. 

The  star  drove  them  hard, 

Relentlessly  forcing  them  off  their  celestial  moor. 

They  plunged  down  and  disappeared. 

The  last  sound  that  echoed  above  the  cold  earth 

Was  a  clatter  of  steel  hitting  rock 

When  one  slim  dark  mare 

Stumbled 

And  kicked  at  the  clouds. 

And  the  glittering  spark  of  flame 

Blasted  a  forest  of  trees, 

Half  releasing  the  wild,  pent-up  fury 

Of  stormy  black  horses. 
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Tom  Lloyd 


BALLAD 


They  talk  about  a  man  down  here, 

a  man  they  call  John  Henry. 
And  when  they  say  "John  Henry" 

they  roll  those  eyes  and  clap 

those  big  hands. 
Now  this  man  John  Henry  was  a 

real  man  in  this  country, 
He  could  heft  a  hammer  like 

nobody's  business,  and  the  big 

black  arms  were  like  the  steel  he  drove. 
"Lord  God,"  they  say,  "he  was  a  man 

till  the  steam  driver  came." 
This  'ol  machine  was  a  Yankee  trick 

to  cost  the  boys  their  jobs, 

and  the  word  soon  got  to  John. 

"He  hoisted  up  his  hammer, 
And  taking  ten  ties  at  a  time, 
He  started  up  from  Greensboro, 
On  the  Southern  Railroad  Line." 

He  found  the  captain  on  the  spur 

and  John  Henry  stood  up  tall. 
"Cap'n,"  said  John,  "ain't  no  machine 

can  push  me  off  this  road." 
The  captain  was  a  Yankee  too, 

and  he  only  laughed  at  John, 
"Get  outa  here,  you  stinking  black, 

we're  modern  on  this  line." 
Now  John  was  slow  to  anger  like 

the  good  Book  told  him  so. 
TVit  the  fire  in  his  eyes  got  kindled 
and  his  muscles  turned  to  steel. 


His  hammer  was  a  feather  as  he 

started  down  the  track. 
From  Chattanooga  clear  to  Macon, 

you  could  hear  the  whistle  blow, 
As  the  ol  machine  was  drivin', 

drivin',  drivin'. 
It  were'nt  no  time  till  John  got 

there  and  swung  up  close  'longside. 
"You  Yankee  man,  get  off  the  rails, 

my  hammer's  drivin'  steel." 
The  driver  man  was  sportin'  and 

with  a  grin  to  John,  he  stopped  the 

engine  puffin'. 
So  the  duel  got  started  then  and  there, 

and  the  air  grew  warm  as  the  hammer  fell. 
Steel  against  steel,  'ol  John  he  drove 

like  a  man  gone  mad  to  hell. 
"Clang!"  went  steel  and  the  steam  escaped 

and  thunder  roared  above. 
The  big  blow  came  but  John  still 

drove  with  the  steamer  close  behind. 
Then  John  stood  up  and  shouted, 

and  the  lightnin'  showed  him  plain. 
"Lord  God,"  says  he.  "I'm  a  steel  drivin' 

man  and  will  be  till  I  die." 
Then  the  thunder  from  his  hammer 

drowned  the  thunder  from  above. 
And  the  Yankee  man,  he  trembled. 

and  his  hair  turned  white  as  snow. 
Then  the  Good  Lord  up  in  Heaven 

called  his  servant  here  below. 
And  Tohn.  he  died,  a  drivin'. 
drivin'  .... 
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Ann  McJimsey 


PRELUDE 


I  LOOKED  at  the  clock.  It  was  time. 
With  shaking  knees  I  managed  to  stum- 
ble to  the  table  where  I  reached  for  the 
despised  books,  which  were  worn  and 
dog-earred  with  abuse  rather  than  use. 

Once  I  was  outside,  the  feeling  of  dread 
grew  and  I  longed  to  return  to  the  warmth 
and  security  of  home.  I  knew  I  couldn't. 
Every  week — the  same  thing.  I  tried  to 
forget  the  approaching  trial  by  planning, 
wishfully,  in  my  mind  delicious  tortures, 
which  at  a  moment's  notice  I  would  be 
prepared  to  inflict  upon  one  Mr.  Algernon 
Goosegill.  Although  for  a  while  the  grue- 
some thoughts  cheered  me,  soon  they  be- 
came monotonous  (for  when  thinking 
along  that  vein  I'm  afraid  my  thoughts 
led  to  the  same  end — namely  that  of  Mr. 
Goosegill's  existence).  The  fear  return- 
ed and  by  the  time  I  had  sighted  the 
old  grey  stone  house  I  was  in  a  state  of 
nervous  disorder. 

I  grasped  the  knocker,  but  before  I  had 
put  the  instrument  to  use,  the  door  swung 
open  and  I  was  greeted  by  Mr.  Goose- 
gill's  leering  countenance.  "Hi,"  I  gulp- 
ed. He  nodded  and  I  followed  as  he 
floated  into  the  living-room.  He  motion- 
ed me  to  my  usual  seat  and  commanded 
me  to  begin  with  the  major  scale  of  C 
flat  minor.  Haltingly  I  began  and  soon 
I  gained  confidence.  With  pleasure  I  not- 
ed that  I  had  limited  my  mistakes — only 
one  to  a  note.  When  I  had  finished  I 
glanced  at  Mr.  Goosegill.  He  appeared 
to  have  been  deeply  moved  by  my  rendi- 
tion for  why  else  would  he  be  shedding 


tears?  His  voice  trembled  with  emotion 
as  he  suggested  that  maybe  we  should 
try  Bach  instead  of  scales.  Being  of  a 
sweet  disposition  and  secretly  pleased  to 
have  so  quickly  rid  myself  of  the  scales, 
I  complied — that  is,  practically.  Lately  I 
had  been  having  trouble  with  Bach  so 
without  mentioning  the  fact  to  Mr.  Goose- 
gill, I  very  slyly  substituted  a  Hayden 
sonatina.  I  felt  sure  he  wouldn't  mind, 
but  I  didn't  want  to  bother  him  with  de- 
tails for  he  is  a  very  busy  man — so  I've 
heard. 

Again  when  I  finished  I  glanced  at  Mr. 
G.  I  did  hope  he  wouldn't  think  me  im- 
pertinent as  I  inquired  just  why  his  face 
had  turned  such  an  unhealthy  shade  of 
purple.  To  make  up  for  any  rudeness, 
though,  I  added  that  on  him  it  was  very 
becoming.  Since  my  intentions  had  been 
only  those  of  the  best  I  was  totally  un- 
prepared for  his  reaction.  Do  you  realize 
that  among  other  things  Mr.  Goosegill 
hinted  rather  forceably  that  I  hadn't 
practiced?  I  was  shocked  and  being  of 
a  sensitive  nature  very  hurt  by  his  accu- 
sation. It  was  time,  I  decided,  for  one  of 
my  delicious  tortures,  so  fiendishly  I  sug- 
gested that  the  trouble  might  be  due  to 
a  deficiency  of  his  piano.  This  upset  him, 
I  could  see,  and  for  once  he  didn't  float 
but  rather  bounced  very  ungracefully  to- 
ward his  pride  and  joy,  pausing  only  to 
inform  me  that  his  baby  grand  was  in 
excellent  condition.  Dramatically  he  stuck 
his  head  under  the  raised  lid.  I  chuckled 
to  myself.  This  was  just  as  I  had  cal- 
culated.    I  slid  from  the  bench  and  tip- 
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toed  to  the  piano.  Ignoring  his  protests, 
I  removed  the  prop  and  closed  the  instru- 
ment. I  could  hear  his  loud  wails  min- 
gled with  discordant  notes  issuing  from 


within. 

Walking  home,  I  reflected  that  I  must 
resort  to  new  tactics.  I  had  lost  five  too 
many  music  teachers  by  this  method. 


Marian  Nitti 


ROLLER  SKATES 

LIKE  SOMETHING  FROM  HEAVEN. 


NOT  BEFORE  her  nightly  wish  on  the 
first  star  was  completed  did  our  tired 
little  six-year-old  tumble  into  bed.  The 
moments  of  wakefulness  after  that  sleepy 
head  nestled  in  the  pillow  were  few,  and 
she  drifted  off  with  a  dreamy  smile  in  her 
thoughts  .  .  .  little  girl  thoughts.  Surely 
Baby  Jesus  wasn't  angry  because  she'd 
made  the  wish  .  .  .  made  it  each  night  for 
oh,  so  long.  HE  was  a  child  too  and 
must  have  wanted  marbles  and  toys  to 
play  with  .  .  .  yet  she  was  sure  the  lovely 
picture  of  Baby  Jesus  had  frowned  at  her. 
But  here  they  were,  the  long  dreamed 
about  roller  skates,  all  shiny  and  silvery 
like  something  from  heaven.  But  once  on 
her  feet  she  came  down  to  earth  skimming 


along,  playing  tag  with  the  wind-caught 
leaves.  The  spring  breezes  felt  cool  and 
refreshing  against  her  swiftly  moving  legs. 
Even  the  sun  seemed  to  love  her  new 
skates  for  it  warmly  caressed  them  now 
and  then  displaying  a  brilliant  highlight 
for  all  the  world  to  see. 

Strong  winds  and  rain  came  and  the 
dull  wheels  rolled  faster,  faster,  faster. 
With  sudden  darkness  and  a  falling  sen- 
sation, our  little  girl  woke  sobbing  in  her 
pillow. 

Strange  dreams  for  a  child  of  six?  Not 
so  strange,  for  our  little  girl  is  in  a  hos- 
pital, she  hasn't  been  able  to  walk  since 
she  was  three! 


Wayne  Holm 


RELIGION 


And  said  the  mind  of  man: 
"Since  I  fear  more  of  utter  Night, 

Than  of  the  shadowed  Dusk; 
Therefore,  shall  I  create  the  Dawn. 
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Mary  Jane  Martin 


THE  GILDED  HEART 


LONG,  LONG  ago  there  lived  a  wise 
man  of  whom  folk  whispered,  "His 
heart  is  golden."  For  he  taught  their 
children,  and  fed  their  poor,  and  comfort- 
ed their  sick,  in  the  way  of  wise  men.  And 
never,  never  did  folk  know  he  dreamed 
great  dreams  of  wealth. 

Now  on  a  day  he  left  his  home  to  make 
his  dreams  come  true.  His  journey  lay 
across  a  plain;  and  as  he  walked,  with 
tawny  grasses  swaying  in  his  wake,  a 
bird  came  to  him,  asking  in  her  own  Ian 
guage,  "If  you  be  wise,  where  sleeps  the 
sun?"  But  the  man  did  not  understand 
and  only  paused  in  his  way.  And  she  said, 
"The  sun  rolls  through  all  the  world  save 
through  yonder  mountains.  I  would  know 
why.  Where  sleeps  the  sun?"  But  the 
man  heard  her  not.  And  she  was  amazed, 
and  wept  in  the  way  of  birds,  for  she  knew 
he  was  wise. 

When  night  came  the  man  had  reached, 
the  foothills  of  the  mountains,  where  he 
lay  down  to  sleep. 

But  the  bird  had  returned  to  the  rim 
of  a  tarn  in  the  uppermost  part,  where  all 
the  mountain  creatures  had  gathered  to 
learn  where  the  sun  slept.    When  she  told 


them,  "He  did  not  understand,"  the  crea- 
tures were  amazed. 

And  one  spoke,  saying,  "Though  he  is 
wise,  his  eyes  are  closed  to  wisdom."  And 
they  knew  it  was  true,  for  a  man  must 
hear  the  natural  language  in  the  beat  of 
a  heart  and  must  find  its  meaning  in  the 
shine  of  an  eye. 

II 

Now  when  it  was  morning  the  man 
awoke  and  continued  his  journey.  But 
the  mountain  oaks  and  briars  and  mosses 
and  all  the  growing  things  knew  him  for 
an  alien,  and,  to  hinder  him,  moved  about 
again  and  again  until  he  lost  his  sense  of 
direction.  When  he  was  hungry,  he  found 
no  food;  when  he  was  thirsty,  he  found 
no  drink.    And  it  was  dark. 

So  passed  three  days  and  nights.  But 
on  the  fourth  day  he  forgot  his  dreams 
and  opened  his  eyes.  And  the  bird  came 
to  him  once  more,  asking,  "Where  sleeps 
the  sun?" 

And  he  heard  her  and  answered,  "At 
the  end  of  the  rainbow." 

"Then,"  said  she,  "there  I  shall  go." 
And  the  man  went  too,  to  show  her  the 
way. 
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Margaret  Owens 


VI 


Take  my  hand  and  walk  with  me  around  the  path. 
Do  you  remember  how  we  once  ran  laughing  in  pursuit? 
But  see,  we  now  retrace  the  steps 
And  end  where^we  began. 


mce  more 

Summer  has  spun  her  kind  delusion  for  us  to  see. 
The  daylight  swells  with  its  diffusive  beauty, 
The  warm  air  vibrates  with  a  call  to  life 
And  euphonies  swirl  with  growing  melody. 
These  move  not  for  us. 


Know  you  that  we  march  a  funeral  dirge 

And  have  eyes  only  for  the  dead  remains  of  love. 
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WE  ARE  AGAIN^  PRESENTING  RICHARD  ROELOFS,  THIS  TIME 

WITH  A  COMPELLING  PIECE  WHICH  WE  FEATURE  AS 

OUR  EASTER  STORY. 


THE  SHADOWED  HOUR 


AND  WHEN  THOSE  THAT  WERE  WITH  HIM  SAW  THESE  THINGS, 

THEY  FEARED  GREATLY,  SAYING,  "TRULY  THIS  WAS 

THE  SON  OF  GOD." 


(<W/  ERE  you  up  there  on  the  hill?" 
W  The  lean  brown  man  laughed 
shortly  through  his  beard,  but  there  was 
uncertainty  in  his  laugh.  And  his  voice, 
when  he  spoke,  was  too  loud. 

"I?  Master  Simon,  have  I  the  look  of 
a  fool?  I  have  no  time  to  watch  a  coun- 
try preacher's  crucifixion."  He  spat  on  the 
dirt  floor.  "A  lot  of  silly  nonsense.  I'll 
have  no  part  of  it." 


"Yet  you  had  a  part  of  it,  Jonas." 


The  man's  face  was  suddenly  pale.  "I'll 
not  hear  more  of  that,"  he  said;  and  be- 
hind his  eyes  distance  lay  upon  distance, 
an  eternity  fearfully  peered  into.  "You 
don't  really  believe  he's  more  than  a 
man — "  He  looked  curiously  at  Simon  and 
sneered.  "Why,  I  think  you  do."  He 
laughed  again,  and  again  it  seemed,  some- 
how, unfulfilled  laughter. 
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Simon  had  never  thought  of  the  subject 
as  a  matter  for  laughter.  With  these  ears, 
that  very  afternoon,  he  had  heard  that  ter- 
rible, soul-twisting  cry,  high  on  a  dark  and 
wind-shaken  Golgotha,  "My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?"  Sit- 
ting in  the  dusk  of  the  shop,  his  stocky 
form  was  still  tense  with  a  tremendous 
certainty;  his  ears  still  heard  the  words  of 
the  Roman  legionary  who  had  fallen  al- 
most at  his  feet,  clutching  the  heaving, 
grinding  earth  and  sobbing,  "Surely  this 
was  the  Son  of  God!" 

And  yet,  this  was  not  the  real  founda- 
tion of  his  certainty.  That  had  come  ear- 
lier, in  the  morning.  He  found  the  basis 
of  his  emotion,  for  the  present,  hard  to 
define. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  said  firmly. 

Jonas  grunted.  "Would  a  God  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  crucified?"  Into 
that  word  he  poured  the  full  measure  of 
its  disgraceful  connotation.    He  smirked. 

Tempted  to  ignore  such  an  obvious 
question,  Simon  found  both  a  course  of 
action  and  an  answer  in  a  single  thought. 

"If  it  suited  His  purpose,"  he  replied. 
"I  have  heard  that  this  Teacher  told  His 
followers  that  to  become  great  they  must 
first  become  lowly." 

"The  Romans  could  not  have  crucified 
him  if  he  had  been  the  Messiah,"  Jonas 
scoffed. 

"He  had  a  body,"  replied  Simon,  "He 


was  a  carpenter,  even  as  you  are." 

Jonas'  face  had  suddenly  grown  hard. 
The  word  "carpenter"  seemed  to  have 
broken  something  inside  him. 

"A  man,  like  me.    He — " 

"Not  like  you  or  I,  Jonas.  He  can  do 
something  to  you  that  is  entirely  outside 
the  experience  of  men  or  of  Nature." 
Simon's  eyes  were  shining.  Jonas  regard- 
ed him  blackly. 

"That  is  the  difference  between  you  and 
me,  Master  Simon,"  he  said,  bitterly. 
"You  are  not  the  man  you  were — " 

"It  is  a  freedom  and  a  glory  beyond 
glories,"  whispered  Simon.  "I  have  touch- 
ed His  life." 

"And  I  have,  also,  Master  Simon," 
Jonas  said,  tightly,  "and  all  has  been 
darkness  and  despair  and  slavery.  I  am  a 
prisoner  within  myself.  I  am  glad  that 
he  is  dead." 

"He  is  not  dead! "  Simon's  head  was  up, 
his  voice  determined. 

"He  is  dead;  I  know  that  he  is  dead." 

"He  lives. 

"How  do  you  know  He  is  dead?"  cried 
Simon.  "What  do  you  know  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth?  What  have  you  to  do  with 
Him?" 

Jonas  buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  His 
shoulders  shook. 

"I  built  His  cross,"  he  sobbed. 

"I  carried  it,"  said  Simon  of  Cyrene. 


Roonie  Hughes 


COUNTRY  NIGHT 


A  song  wanes  away, 

And  a  clust  of  ruffled  feathers  sleeps. 

A  river  sways,  and 

The  stars  waltz 

To  the  wind  in  the  shadows. 

Here,  the  gift  supreme;  and  the  world  sleeps. 
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FROM  AMONG  THE  ENTRIES  IN  OUR  ANNUAL  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SHORT  STORY  CONTEST,  THIS  EMERGES  THE  WINNER. 
ALTHOUGH  MANY  OF  THE  YOUNGER  STUDENTS  SHOW  IMAGIN- 
ATION, PRECISION,  AND  FLUENCY  IN  THEIR  WRITING,  SELDOM 
IS  THE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  A  SITUATION,  AS  FOUND  IN  "IF  AT 
FIRST  YOU  DON'T  SUCCEED,"  CAPTURED  BY  THEM.  AND  NOW 
WE  PRESENT  PENELOPE  ERRICA  SMEELER,  OF  WHOM  THEY  SAY 

"YOU  MUST  BE  SYMPATHETIC  IN  REFERRING  TO  PEN'S  MIND, 

FOR  WHAT  SHE  LACKS  MENTALLY  SHE  HAS  AN 

EXCESS  OF  PHYSICALLY." 


Norma  Small 


F  AT  FIRST  YOU  DON'T  SUCCEED 


THE  FOUR-INCH  smile  which  Pene- 
lope Smeeler  has  donned  for  this  par- 
ticular day  displays  a  framework  of  ena- 
mel encased  in  a  metallic  bridge  sure  to 
offer  a  complete  cure  in  the  near  future. 
The  swift  January  wind  plays  havoc  with 
her  long,  blonde  bob  which  carries  one's 
memory  back  to  the  season  of  hayrides. 
The  pink  sweater,  red  striped  skirt,  and 
purple  plaid  coat  display  the  curves  of 
Penelope's  five  foot  eight  inch,  one-hun- 
dred-fifty pound,  delicately  feminine 
figure  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  (There 
will  be  a  slight  pause  until  our  newly 
found  friend  recovers  from  an  unexpected 
fall  due  to  one  of  her  feet  which  continues 
to  aid  the  force  of  gravity  in  its  desire.) 
Pen,  her  acknowledged  nickname,  is  in  an 
unusually  happy  state  this  early  January 
morning.  Her  heart  is  as  light  as  a  feath- 
er, and  she  feels  just  like  a  bird — an  os- 
trich, perhaps. 

Penelope  has  every  reason  to  be  happy, 
for  today  is  the  day  when  all  the  female 
students  of  the  "alma  mater"  are  to  dis- 


play their  humble  talents  on  the  basketball 
court,  and  those  with  the  greatest  ability 
will  be  chosen  to  defend  the  athletic  cham- 
pionship. Among  these  chosen  few  Pene- 
lope hopes  to  find  her  name.  By  now  the 
gymnasium  is  within  a  few  easy  strides 
of  Pen's  long,  undernourished  legs.  She 
bursts  in  upon  the  unexpected  athletes 
"en  retarde"  as  usual.  Within  a  minimum 
of  eighteen  minutes  Pen  bounds  out  on  the 
gym  floor  accompanied  by  amused  glances 
and  hushed  comments  which  seem  to  Pen 
like  envious  gestures.  It  could  very  well 
be  that,  for  she  is  wearing  a  most  stun- 
ning combination,  maroon  bloomer  shorts, 
a  white  "T"  shirt,  and  a  red  sweater. 

With  painful  efforts  she  scrawls  her 
name  on  the  "tryouts"  list  and  under 
"previous  experience"  writes  last  year's 
tryouts.  Finally  the  atmosphere  begins  to 
acquire  a  basketball  air  as  the  gym  teach- 
er chooses  practice  teams  and  discloses 
their  order  in  a  throaty  voice.  The  first 
two  practice  teams  take  their  position  and 
begin  the  workout.    After  ages  seemingly 
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she  issues  positions  to  another  group. 
Pen's  bony  structures  on  the  end  of  each 
arm  are  clammy  and  for  some  strange  rea- 
son beyond  her  grasp  she  is  uncontrollably 
nervous.  Then  her  anxiety  reaches  its  cli- 
max as  the  gym  instructor's  voice  booms 
out  "Forwards,  Mcintosh,  Grenville,  and 
Smeeler."  In  her  fit  of  emotion  Pen 
shrieks  in  a  most  unladylike  fashion  and 
after  much  confusion  staggers  to  her  posi- 
tion.   At  least  she  hopes  it  is  hers. 

With  the  sound  of  the  referee's  whistle 
the  ball  begins  its  adventure.  It  leads  an 
invariable  chase  between  the  players.  All 
the  players,  that  is,  with  the  exception 
of  Penelope.  Odd  that  it  just  never  seems 
to  bounce  her  way  even  though  she  is  in 
the  center  circle.  That  looks  like  a  logi- 
cal position  to  play,  for  after  all,  isn't  she 
the  center  forward,  and  why  shouldn't  the 
center  forward  receive  in  the  center  circle 
as  well  as  pass  from  there?  Stricken  by 
a  sudden  desire  to  join  her  team,  Pen 
races  toward  the  basket  where  all  the  ex- 
citement commences.  Completely  unpre- 
pared, Pen  finds  herself  in  the  direct  path 
of  a  spherical  object  being  hurtled  toward 
her.  She  moves  her  hands  in  a  shielding 
effort  and  to  her  surprise  finds  the  assum- 
ed basketball  lodged  between  them. 
Everyone  begins  screaming  at  her,  "Shoot, 
shoot."  To  her  amazement  the  thought 
registers.  Pen  crouches  low,  a  tight  grasp 
on  the  ball.  She  aims,  she  is  ready,  but 
che  doesn't  shoot,  because  at  that  moment 
the  °:15  bell  shatters  the  silence  and  the 
"workout"  is  over  until  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. This  disappointment  doesn't  seem  to 
bother  Pen  though,  for  now  she  has  the 
basketball  spirit  and  is  determined  to 
comolete  what  was  so  rudely  interrupted. 

Again,  we  find  Pen  occupying  the  same 
background  on  her  nonchalant  way  to  the 
second  in  a  series  of  basketball  workouts. 
Her  mind  has  developed  the  set  determin- 
ation of  the  Smeeler  family.    You  must 


be  sympathetic  in  referring  to  Pen's  mind, 
for  what  she  lacks  mentally  she  has  an  ex- 
cess of  physically.     Upon   reaching  the 
gymnasium  Pen  changes  her  harmonizing 
uniform   in   record   time — three   minutes 
less  than  the  preceding  day.    Once  more 
the  cold  voice  of  the  gym  teacher  cuts  the 
silence,  once  more  Pen  hears  her  name 
called  to  take  a  position,  and  once  more 
she  traipses  onto  the  floor.     The  whistle 
blows  and  the  ball  begins  its  active  jour- 
ney.    It  is  passed  through  many  hands, 
but  just  seems  to  be  allergic  to  Pen's,  be- 
cause upon  reaching  this  particular  for- 
ward it  passes  right  on  through,  not  to  an- 
other forward,  but  the  floor.    The  minutes 
tick  by  and  the  ball  persists  in  avoiding 
the  metal  ring.    This  can't  go  on  forever, 
concludes  Pen,  after  much  labored  concen- 
tration.   With  the  skill  of  the  Lone  Rang- 
er's horse,  Silver,  Pen's  favorite  radio  pas- 
time, she  gallops  toward  the  ball  carrier. 
After  much  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
referee,  Pen  quite  forcefully  manages  to 
occupy  a  position  under  a  basket.     Un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  fact  that  the  forward 
possessing  the  ball  has  no  other  alterna- 
tive, Pen  becomes  a  surprised  receiver  of 
a  short  bounce  pass.    Anxiety  clutches  at 
her.      No  doubt  this  is  fate's  method  of 
making  her  a  star  athlete.    This  close  to  a 
basket,  no  one  could  miss,  not  even  Pen. 
Her  long  arms  reach  high  over  her  some- 
what spherical  head.    With  a  short  lunge 
and  a  twist  of  the  wrist  the  ball  seems  to 
stand  in  mid-air  directly  over  the  center 
of  the  rim.    Then  gravity  takes  effect  and 
brings  the  round  object  down  with  a  swish 
carrying  it  through  to  the  floor  followed 
by  a  subsequent  bounce.     No  one  could 
have  made  a  better  basket. 

The  nervous  strain  of  the  self-contained 
heroine  undergoes  a  hasty  transformation 
and  produces  an  unbelievably  beautiful 
glow  even  on  the  face  of  Penelope  Ericca 
Smeeler.     Pen,  inducing  enough  courage 
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to  turn  and  face  the  loyal  team  support- 
ers is  greeted  by  hysterical  laughter  and 
"booing  noises."  The  referee's  whistle 
blows,  and  once  again  the  gymnastic 
teacher's  cruel  voice  silences  the  din,  and 
her  one  short  statement  draws  victory  into 
defeat.  "Violation  on  Smeeler  for  use  of 
wrong  basket.  Next  workout  team  take 
positions." 

With  sagging  shoulders,  drooping  head, 
and  solemn  face,  Pen  shuffles  toward  the 
locker  room.    A  white  tennis  shoe  looms 


in  her  path.  Raising  glassy,  expression- 
less eyes  she  finds  herself  face  to  face 
with  the  gym  teacher,  whom  she  had  so 
heartily  disliked.  In  a  voice  seemingly 
from  the  heart  and  so  different  from  her 
normal  tone  the  woman  speaks.  "Pen,  if 
you  aren't  on  the  Varsity  Basketball  team 
you'll  have  more  time  to  practice  for  the 
Foul  Shooting  Contest  next  month. 
There's  a  rule  book  on  my  desk.  Better 
read  it  over." 


Tom  Lloyd 


WENT  FOR  A  WALK 


I  went  walking  once. 
I  saw  many  things. 

I  saw  the  plains  of  Kansas 

filled  with  sweating  men. 
Polacks,  they  were,  and  Italians, 

and  they  all  poured  salt  from  their 

bodies. 

I  saw  the  hills  of  California 

and  the  Greasers  walking. 

They  all  seemed  to  be  saying  something 
about  a  Virgin  and  a  Cross. 

I  saw  a  Frenchie  in  Minnesota,  and  he 

was  with  a  big  Swede, 
And  they  swore  like  hell  as  they 

swung  the  big  saw  and  the  cold  came 

through  the  wool. 

And  I  laughed  at  the  fools; 
They  were  happy. 
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Body  and  Fender  Repair 

Open  7  days  a  week 

7  A.M.  to  12  A.M. 


OUR  THANKS  TO  THEM 


WHOSE  IS  the  Kitchen's  glory?  Who 
comes  now  bearing  the  burdens  of 
an  evening  concession?  The  chocolate 
chip  cookies,  the  mints,  the  munchy  puffs, 
the  fudge,  and  the  cup  cakes  oozing  with 
soft  icing  are  fruits  of  whose  labor?  Why, 
see,  here's  Sidney  Baldwin  with  a  bagful 
of  cookies,  and  Barbara  Barcy  is  bring- 
ing in  the  fudge.    Ummm!  Ann  Beddall, 


Eleanor  Dixon,  and  Jean  Libman  have 
come  and  gone,  leaving  a  precious  cake 
and  five  little  cup  cakes  for  the  cause  .  .  . 
and  over  there  they  left  more  cookies  and 
some  mints.  Salute  the  absent  heroes. 
Here  approaches  an  enormous  platter  of 
butterscotch  fudge  dragging  Priscilla 
Crowe  behind  it.  "Out  of  this  world," 
we  say.     It's  time  now  for  the  cokes  to 
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arrive.  The  strong  in  spirit  though  frail 
in  body  set  out  to  do  what  must  be  done. 
Pat  Kefauver,  Jean  Kirch,  Carol  Willis, 
Ann  Tynes,  the  names  are  listed  on  the 
honor  roll  of  coke  case  carriers.  And  ice? 
Ice  is  cold  stuff.  It  feels  cold  when  one 
holds  it  in  one's  hand.  But  our  gallants 
have  no  fear.  Donna  Steller  and  Caroline 
Liwski,  with  the  cold  stares  of  the  martyr, 
have  brought  us  through.    The  hour  has 


come  for  the  sale  to  begin.  They  stand 
behind  the  table,  three:  Marie  Celeste 
Benoit,  Beatrice  Hamlin,  and  Bernice  Bo- 
sin.  The  famished  crowds  draw  near. 
They  eat.  They  drink.  They  all  make 
merry.  And  when  they  have  finished  they 
forget  these  faithful  ones.  The  sole  sou- 
venir of  the  evening  will  be  a  fund  for 
the  Penman,  produced  by  the  work  of 
such.    Our  thanks  to  them. 
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WITH  AUTUMN  UPON  US 


AUTUMN  is  the  time  when  some 
among  us  have  the  poignant 
knowledge  that  the  world  is  not  quite 
wide  enough.  There  is  color  and  joy 
about  us,  like  the  renewed  youth  of  a 
year  nearly  dead,  but  there  is  that  de- 
sire to  be  off,  no  matter  the  distance. 

So  we  have  tried  to  bring  motion  to 
you  as  a  theme  for  the  vividness  of  the 
work  we  present.  For  all  of  us,  the 
world  over,  keep  always  in  our  hearts 
the  flamelike  ghost  of  Autumn. 
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Milton  Irvin 


RUNNING  BEFORE  THE  STORM 


A  BOAT  AND  A  BAY  THEN,  SUDDENLY,  A  CRISIS 


THE  morning  was  warm  and  lazy  as 
I  climbed  the  path  to  the  cottage 
where  Buz  Manders  lived.  The  house 
itself  was  set  on  a  bluff  overlooking  one 
of  the  widest  and  most  beautiful  parts 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  When  I  arrived 
I  found  Buz  sitting  on  the  steps,  look- 
ing dejectedly,  first  at  the  sleek  racing 
sailboat  anchored  a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  yards  away  in  the  glassy 
smooth  water  and  then  at  the  great  ex- 
panse of  water  which  stretched  out  for 
miles  under  the  still  August  sky. 

The  boat  had  been  his  birthday  pres- 
ent, and  though  it  was  of  the  fastest 
racing  design  and  had  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  fine  sailor,  Buz  had  not 
been  able  to  put  her  through  her  paces, 
because  of  a  calm  that  had  lasted  about 
ten  days. 

"Come  on  inside,"  he  said,  "we  can 
have  a  coke  and  listen  to  the  radio; 
there's  nothing  else  to  do."  I  accepted. 
We  were  sitting  on  the  porch  watching 
a  flock  of  gulls  feeding  on  a  school  of 
small  fish,  when  the  music  on  the  radio 
stopped  and  an  announcer  started  talk- 
ing. We  were  paying  little  attention; 
Buz  had  said  something  about  going 
fishing  later  on  in  the  day.  Just  then 
the  words  of  the  announcer  began  to 


sink  in!  He  was  giving  a  storm  warn- 
ing for  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay.  This 
meant  we  were  due  for  some  kind  of 
bad  weather  which  is  nine  times  out  of 
ten  accompanied  by  high  winds.  It 
would  give  us  a  chance  to  see  how  the 
Lightning,  Buz's  boat,  would  handle  in 
rough  weather.  If  Buz  had  been  given 
a  million  dollars,  he  would  have  been 
no  more  excited.  We  didn't  wait  for 
any  more.  I  beat  Buz  to  the  sail  locker, 
where  we  got  a  suit  of  sails,  but  he  was 
'way  ahead  of  me  as  we  headed  for  the 
Lightning. 

As  we  climbed  on  board,  I  could  feel 
that  a  slight  breeze  had  come  up,  al- 
though the  storm  itself  was  still  fully 
three  hours  away.  While  Buz  raised 
the  sails  I  made  a  check  of  the  cockpit 
for  the  bilge  pump  and  life  jackets,  and 
then  raised  the  anchor.  When  the 
anchor  cleared  the  bottom  we  were  un- 
der way.  As  we  moved  slowly  away 
from  shore  I  noticed  that  the  sky  was 
still  quite  blue  and  calm  except  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  were  headed, 
and  that  it  was  just  slightly  hazy  at  the 
horizon.  About  a  mile  off  shore  the 
land  stretches  into  a  straight  line,  hid- 
ing all  the  little  coves  and  inlets  which 
make  excellent  protection  in  bad  blows. 
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We  kept  on  until  the  shore  was  about 
five  miles  behind  us.  Then  we  made  a 
sharp  turn  and  began  to  tack  into  the 
wind  and  growing  darkness.  I  looked 
around  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
we  were  the  only  boat  in  sight;  but  it 
was  a  week  day,  and  besides,  the  fish 
hadn't  been  biting  too  well,  so  I  dis- 
missed the  thought.  As  I  watched  the 
ever-increasing  banks  of  clouds,  an- 
other thought  came  to  me.  Last  night, 
on  the  radio,  something  had  been  said 
about  a  hurricane  off  the  east  coast,  but 
these  usually  blow  out  to  sea.  So  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  back  and  sail 
on  till  the  wind  picked  up. 

"This  is  the  life,"  I  thought,  "not  a 
worry  in  the  world."  On  the  shore  the 
farm  houses  looked  like  doll  houses, 
and  the  cattle  were  only  brown  spots 
on  the  hillside.  Again  I  looked  to- 
ward the  storm  which  was  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Now  the  wind 
clouds  were  beginning  to  show  up. 
They  made  a  menacing  picture,  a  faint 
grey  high  in  the  sky  that  faded  into 
pitch  black  at  the  water  which  was  the 
background  for  white  wispy  clouds  that 
raced  toward  us.  We  could  see  the 
white  caps  churning  in  confusion. 

Legends  say  that  just  before  a  storm 
on  the  water,  the  gulls  scream  a  warn- 
ing to  all  to  hear,  because  they  are  the 
souls  of  sailors  drowned  at  sea,  and 
they  surely  were  giving  plenty  of 
warning  now.  Suddenly  all  the  peace- 
fulness  was  gone.  That  faint  haze  had 
changed  into  a  real  test  for  any  boat, 
and  now  our  hopes  rested  with  a 
twenty-four-foot  sailboat.  I  was  just 
beginning  to  think  if  I  ever  got  back  to 
solid  ground  I  should  go  to  have  my 
mind  examined  for  going  on  such  a 
trip,  when  we  brought  the  Lightning 
about  and  took  the  wind  full  in  our 


sails.  The  boat  gave  a  lurch,  and  we 
started  running  before  the  storm.  The 
rain  still  almost  a  mile  away  was 
churning  the  waves  in  a  white  line, 
and  lightning  was  ripping  through 
the  clouds.  I  put  my  back  to  all  this 
with  a  shudder  and  looked  toward 
home,  which  was  almost  eight  miles 
away.  To  my  great  amazement  we 
were  pulling  away  from  the  storm. 
Everything  was  going  smoothly,  the 
boat  handled  like  a  charm,  and  was 
very  fast. 

Then  started  a  chain  of  events  that  I 
thought  was  designed  to  make  two  new 
sea  gulls.  To  start  with,  the  wind  we 
had  waited  for  so  long  was  too  strong 
for  a  boat  of  the  Lightning's  type.  The 
mast  of  a  sailboat  is  held  in  place  by 
stanchions  which  are  fastened  to  the 
underside  of  the  deck  by  one-quarter 
inch  nuts.  The  strain  of  the  wind  in 
the  sails  was  so  great  that  it  pulled  on 
the  stanchions,  butt  and  all,  right 
through  one  inch  of  pine  decking. 
After  two  more  did  the  same  thing  I 
had  visions  of  the  whole  mast  going 
overhead.  We  were  keeling  over  at  a 
forty-five  degree  angle.  Both  Buz  and 
I  were  perched  on  the  gunwhale,  try- 
ing to  keep  her  from  flipping  over.  The 
waves  looked  tremendous,  although 
they  were  only  about  ten  feet  high. 
They  gave  me  the  most  sickening  feel- 
ing I  have  ever  had.  Shut  your  eyes, 
and  imagine  yourself  sitting  on  the 
only  solid  thing  in  miles,  and  then  feel 
it  rise  on  the  crest  of  one  wave  and  then 
fall  out  from  under  you  into  the  swell 
of  another.  If  that  doesn't  do  things  to 
you,  watch  the  bow  as  it  slices  into  a 
white  cap;  see  the  water  swirl  over  the 
deck,  hit  the  spray  rail,  and  send  into 
the  air  a  shower  of  white  foam  that 
drenches  you.    I  can  almost  smell  the 
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salt  water  as  it  ran  down  my  face.     I 
was  petrified. 

"I  figure  we  are  four  miles  from  ho 
.  .  ."  but  Buz  never  finished,  for  at 
that  instant  a  ripping  sound  made  all 
else  seem  unimportant.  Looking  up, 
we  saw  the  jib  rip  in  two,  whipping 
around  at  the  top  of  the  mast.  One 
half  was  torn  to  shreds;  the  other  half 
sailed  a  few  yards  and  landed  on  a 
wave,  only  to  be  sucked  under  by  the 
treacherous  current.  Suddenly  a  cold 
chill  came  over  me  as  it  disappeared 
from  sight. 

They  say  when  you  are  in  a  tough 
spot  you  pray;  we  had  reached  that 
stage  and  then  some.  It  must  have 
done  some  good  because  the  waves 
seemed  to  die  down  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  I  was  startled  back  to  my  senses 
by  a  sharp  crack;  Buz  was  holding 
what  was  left  of  the  tiller.  The  only 
other  thing  he  could  use  to  steer  with 
was  a  canoe  paddle,  which  split  up  the 
middle  almost  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  use 
it.  By  this  time  the  billowing  clouds 
had  almost  covered  the  already  setting 
sun.  Without  a  tiller,  Buz,  wTho  was 
the  real  sailor  of  the  crew,  was  having 
a  tough  time  keeping  us  on  the  course. 
From  somewhere  a  wave  caught  us 
broadside,  and  for  a  minute  I  thought 
we  were  finished.  Water  was  every- 
where; the  sails  were  soaked;  we  were 
soaked.  Buz  had  all  he  could  do  to 
keep  us  from  being  caught  by  another 
broadside.    I  started  the  pump. 

I  still  am  not  too  certain  about  what 
happened  in  the  next  few  minutes  .But 
they  were  crowded  with  the  sound  of 
ripping  canvas,  creaking  planks,  and 
swirling  water.  The  next  thing  I  saw 
was  the  bottom  of  the  Lightning  a  few 
yards  distant.     Somehow  we  managed 


to  hold  onto  the  capsized  hull  which 
was  our  only  hope  of  survival.     The 
waves  were  hitting  the  boat  with  such 
rapidity  and  force  that  just  as  I  thought 
I  saw  a  light,  Buz  disappeared  in  a 
swirl  of  white  foam.    By  this  time  the 
situation    was    desperate;      Buz    was 
completely  lost  in  the  darkness,  and  I 
did  not  have  the  slightest  idea  where 
I  was.    Suddenly  a  new  sound  came  to 
me  above  the  constant  howling  of  the 
wind  and  roar  of  the  water;  it  was  the 
deep  rumbling  sound  of  breakers  on  a 
beach.     At  the  same  instant  my  foot 
touched  something  solid,  and  before  I 
knew  it,  I  was  standing  on  something 
firm  for  the  first  time  in  about  five 
hours.    The  waves  that  had  so  recently 
nearly  destroyed  us  had  actually  saved 
us  by  carrying  the  hull  to  shore.  While 
I  stood,  waist  deep  in  water,  trying  to 
get  my  bearings,  a  roller  cracked  into 
the  Lightning    and    carried   both    the 
boat  and  me  high  onto  the  beach,  as  if 
to  say,  "I  let  you  go  this  time,  but  don't 
expect  any  favors  next  time."     When 
finally  I  untangled  myself  from  the 
sails  and  lines  I  began  to  look  for  Buz. 
He  had  landed  farther  down  the  beach 
and  was  as  surprised  to  see  me  as  I  was 
to  see  him  when  he  came  up  the  beach 
sometime  later.    Together  we  dragged 
and  shoved  the  battered  Lightning  as 
far  up  the  beach  as  we  could  and  men- 
tally marked  the  spot  so  that  we  could 
find  it  the  next  day.    Much  to  our  sur- 
prise we  found  ourselves  at  the  far  side 
of  our  own  cove,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  were  walking  up  the  hill  to  Buz's 
cottage. 

As  we  reached  his  gate,  Buz  said. 
"You  know,  the  Lightning  isn't  in  such 
bad  shape.  With  a  new  suit  of  sails 
and  a  tiller  we  .  ..."  I  knew  what  he 
had  in  mind,  but  somehow  it  didn't  in- 
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terest  me  at  the  time.  Just  as  I  left 
Buz  and  started  on  toward  home  the 
moon  broke  through  the  clouds  and 
lighted  things  up  almost  like  day.  The 
storm  had  passed  with  all  its  fiery 
wrath  and  tomorrow  promised  to  be 
another  fine,  clear  day.  I  stopped  at 
the  doorway  and  turned  around  to  take 


a  last  look  at  the  bay.  The  surf  was 
rolling  heavily,  and  the  clouds  still 
boiled  past.  As  I  went  through  the 
door  I  could  not  help  wondering  when 
I  would  feel  the  spray,  hear  the  thun- 
der roar,  see  the  lightning  flash,  and 
have  again  the  thrill  of  running  before 
the  storm. 
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Perry  Organ 


SONNETS 


When  beauty  is  an  ember  in  thine  eyes, 
Soon  smoldered  to  graying  ash  in  which 
There  dwells  no  secret  warmth,  no  glow  to  rise 
And  cheer  thy  mind  or  light  some  darkened  niche; 
When  all  thy  senses  are  bereaved  of  that 
Which  once  they  treasured  most;  fair  beauty's  name, 
In  varied  shapes  well-told;  and  pools,  whereat 
Thou  oft  would  come  like  Pan,  a  king,  to  claim 
Some  portion  of  their  fairness  for  thine  own, 
Recall  thee  not,  nor  make  thee  reminisce; 
When  thus  so  disenchanted  and  alone, 
Mine  eyes  shall  yet  hold  hope  for  thee  in  this: 
Reflections  of  the  love  which  we  have  shared 
Shall  prove  to  thee  that  beauty's  unimpaired. 


II 


I  love  the  chapel's  quiet  at  this  hour. 
The  stillness  gives  one  pause  to  meditate 
While  sunlight  comes  in  peaceful  shafts  that  flows 
Upon  the  somber  panes,  which  then  create 
A  beauty  of  their  own;  and  carpets  lie 
Quiescent  in  the  dusk,  like  virgin  snow 
Quite  undefiled  by  hasty  feet;  a  sigh 
Is  faith  profound  as  any  prayer.    To  know 
Serenity  as  this  is  recompense 
For  all  the  former  tempests  of  the  mind; 
And  worshiping,  one's  faith  is  no  pretense, 
For  peace  thus  offered  cannot  be  declined. 
With  all  I  share  the  beauty  of  this  bow'r, 
In  thanks  to  God,  who  gives  me  this  fair  hour. 
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No  longer  do  I  feel  thee,  Death,  nor  call 

Thee  "stranger,"  for  of  late  thy  darkling  wings 

Have  brushed  too  close  upon  my  spirit.    All 

The  nameless  fears  of  thee  I  once  possessed 

Were  but  young  willows  in  the  wind,  and  thus 

They  danced  to  please  the  wind,  no  reason  more 

Compelled  them.    Now  the  willows,  old  as  I 

Have  watched  their  leaves  fall  one  by  one,  and  so 

Perceive  in  retrospect  the  folly  of 

Their  springtime.    For  convention,  so  'tis  called, 

(Though  better  name  be  ignorance)  must  sway 

Us,  as  the  wind,  to  make  us  fear  thee,  Death, 

With  mute  intensity.    Yet  now  I  see 

Thy  shadowed  rustlings  are  but  stirrings  in 

The  dawn — I  know  that  soon  the  sun  shall  rise. 


IV 


The  sceptre  of  the  flame  is  absolute. 

For  in  this  flick'ring  silence  who  will  speak? 

Although  we  know  that  we  are  destitute, 

Apart  from  one  another,  who  will  seek 

The  love  of  language  in  this  magic  ring? 

The  very  wish  to  understand,  communicate, 

Has  fled  into  the  labyrinth  of  things 

So  vague  we  know  them  not,  until  too  late. 

The  silence  of  the  flame  extinguishes 

The  brimming  words;  do  lips  forget  their  goal? 

The  candle's  light  full  well  distinguishes 

Our  neighbor's  dreaming  face — but  not  his  soul. 

Blow  out  the  flame!  Let  darkness,  if  it  can, 

Fill  up  the  void  dividing  man  from  man. 
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Judy  Potter 


POOR  UNO 


THERE   WERE   ALL   THE   INGREDIENTS    FOR   A   PLEASANT   VACATION,    BUT 


GREAT  AUNT  MARY'S  favorite 
entertainment  was  the  delight- 
ful pleasure  of  overnight  camping  trips 
on  small  as  a  dime,  Godforsaken  is- 
lands in  the  middle  of  bottomless,  mos- 
quito-ridden lakes.  This  would  have 
been  gay  if  she  had  kept  it  a  one-wom- 
an show,  but  Aunt,  being  a  sassy, 
warm-blooded  girl  (who  knew  when 
to  stop  being  sassy  and  start  getting 
warm-blooded)  was  particularly  adept 
at  quickly  answering  yes,  and  married 
unarmed,  unsuspecting  Uncle  Charlie. 
They  had  two  kids  and  Aunt,  also  be- 
ing a  loyal,  generous  soul  wanted  to 
share  her  joys  of  scratching  and  drown- 
ing with  her  loving  family.  Uncle 
Charlie,  still  young  with  that  "I  can 
do  anything  you  can  do  better"  glint 
in  his  eye,  readily  assented.  But  poor, 
city -bred  Unc,  who  had  never  stuck  his 
head  beyond  the  subway  limits  didn't 
know  what  he  was  getting  into.  Be- 
sides, he  was  in  love  with  Aunt  Mary, 
even  after  ten  years  of  living  with  her. 
This  complicated  matters;  otherwise 
he  could  have  ended  the  whole  mess 
by  simply  chopping  her  into  little 
pieces  and  feeding  her  to  the  mosqui- 
toes. Anyway,  here's  what  happened  on 
one  trip.  .  .  . 

Aunt  Mary  firmly  clamped  her  wide 
brimmed  hat  upon  her  "up-sweep"  and 
smiled  charmingly  at  Unc.  It  was  a 
breathless,  compressingly  hot  summer 


noon  in  the  year  1912  and  Aunt  was 
seated  in  an  old  "Model  T"  that  was 
jouncing  like  a  bronco,  leaving  a  com- 
plexing  trail  of  loose  bolts  and  innards 
behind.  She  spoke,  her  voice  excited 
and  coaxing  and  her  eyes  closing  in 
ecstasy. 

"Oh,  smell  them,  Steve!  Peaches!  An 
orchard  of  them!  We  must  stop  at  that 
stand,  dear.  Look  how  pale  our  two 
girls  are.  They'll  be  just  the  thing  for 
them." 

Unc  did  not  smile  charmingly  back; 
he  quietly  and  thoroughly  cussed  the 
car,  the  road,  the  weather,  the  maps, 
Aunt  Mary's  heritage  and  then  as  ev- 
erybody did  around  Aunt,  obeyed  her 
wishes  and  pulled  the  gasping  jalopy 
over  to  the  stand. 

The  two  pale  daughters  in  question 
(skip  this  if  you're  squeamish)  were  at 
the  moment  scientifically  dissecting 
and  eating  live  grasshoppers  and  brown 
crawly  bugs.  Octavia  Vee  (Aunt 
Mary  thought  the  name  "poetic")  was 
hanging  over  the  back  of  the  car,  head 
first,  trapeze  style,  with  her  ankles 
clamped  on  the  side,  lustily  singing, 
"Gaa-looow,  leetle  gaa-low  worm,  glee- 
mer,  gleeemerrr.  .  ."  while  Janie  (Aunt 
Mary  was  hurt  to  the  core  when  Unc 
put  his  foot  down  on  Euphemia)  was 
writing  poetry  on  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture, as  she  chomped  merrily  on  a 
lady-bug.     Janie    wore    steel-rimmed 
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glasses  that  were  continually  falling 
off  a  nose  which  was  continually  and 
explosively  being  blowed. 

After  surveying  these  two,  healthy 
abnormal  specimens  of  girlhood,  Unc 
blew  his  top. 

"Those  kids?  !  Pale?  In  tarnation, 
woman,  if  you  feed  them  any  more,  I'll 
be  renting  girlie-thousand-leggers  to 
the  circus.  They  can't  eat  nice  regu- 
lar meals  of  meat  and  potatoes,  but 
now  it  must  be  a  la  carte  grasshopper 
eyebrows!" 

Aunt  Mary  had,  of  course,  by  this 
time,  procured  her  purchases  and  stood 
supervising  the  loading  of  eight  bas- 
kets. She  was  just  getting  into  the 
swing  of  things,  her  sleeves  rolled  up, 
arms  akimbo,  a  wharfman's  song  on 
her  lips — "Up,  my  laddies,  up!  Bear 
it  light  and  fight!  fight!  fight!" 

Unc  stood  guarding  the  rest  of  the 
defenseless  patronizers  from  his  two 
leering  witches.  He  mopped  his  brow, 
saved  an  innocent  beetle  from  Vee's 
clutches,  and  turned  just  as  the  last 
basket  was  put  in  place.  His  face  turn- 
ed crimson,  then  purple,  green,  and 
his  voice  had  a  queer,  confused  tone 
when  he  finally  got  it  working. 

"Mary  .  .  .  Mary  ...  I  like  peaches 
myself  and  your  loading  was  done 
very  cleverly.  Four  baskets  on  the 
front;  four  in  the  back.  Very  nice 
and  neat.  What  you're  going  to  do 
with  a  thousand  ripe  peaches  I  don't 
know." 

And  then  he  bellowed,  splitting  the 
air  like  thunder,  "But  where  in  Sam 
Hill  are  we  supposed  to  sit?  Mary 
.  .  .  someday  .  .  .  someday  .  .  ."  Unc's 
voice  petered  out  in  defeat. 

Aunt  Mary  was  stumped,  but  not 
for  long. 

"Well,  now,  just  lower  your  voice, 


Steve  Donnels.  I  have  it  all  planned." 
She  glared  at  Unc,  daring  him  to  say 
anything. 

"The  girls  and  I  will  simply  sit  on 
the  back  box  trunk.  I'm  afraid  you'll 
have  to  fasten  us  on  but  that  oughtn't 
to  take  much  time.  Now,  let's  all  give 
a  big,  forgiving  smile  and  work  dili- 
gently to  the  end!" 

Unc  grinned  wickedly  as  he  loudly 
echoed,  "Diligently  to  the  end!"  hap- 
pily anticipating  Aunt  Mary's  comfy 
trip  over  the  splendidly  stony  roads  on 
her  iron  box  trunk. 

The  family  was  finally  all  piled  on 
and  with  the  first  kick,  the  old  jalopy 
took  off.  When  Unc  lost  his  way  on  a 
back  country  road,  he  apprehensively 
interrupted  Aunt  Mary's  fiery  rendi- 
tion of  a  new  women's  rights  argument 
she  was  delivering  with  gestures  to  her 
two  critical  daughters  on  the  back 
trunk. 

"Mary,  hey,  Mary!  My  maps  are 
gone!  Are  they  sitting  back  there  co- 
zily  with  the  peaches,  maybe?" 

This  hadn't  penetrated  Aunt  Mary 
yet.     She  was  still  going  strong. 

"Women!  Lay  down  your  piddling 
monotony  of  drudgery,"  she  was  say- 
ing; "Fight  for  what  is  rightfully 
yours!  This  land  of  liberty  belongs  to 
you!  Have  a  voice  in  the  stumbling 
government  of  men." 

"Yeah,  shoot  all  the  men  dead!" 

This  was  delivered  by  Vee,  as  Janie 
grinned  approvingly  at  her  sister's  in- 
teresting idea.  Aunt  Mary  ignored 
them. 

"Girls!  Listen  to  me  now.  Some- 
day, perhaps,  my  speech  will  go  down 
in  history  with  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution,  the 
Magna  Carta,  why  maybe  even  .  .  . 
Oh,  the  maps!" 
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(You  see.  It  finally  hit  after  a  long 
tough  journey.)  Aunt  Mary  thought 
a  while,  got  one  little,  worried  frown 
on  her  forehead,  sized  up  Unc's  wrath 
to-be,  and  decided  to  try  her  sweet, 
helpless  manner,  which  looked  darn 
silly  after  her  ear-splitting  women's 
rights  speech. 

"Oh,  dear  Steven,  I  believe  perhaps 
they  might  have  been  the  colored  pa- 
pers I  wrapped  the  garbage  in  this 
morning.  I  was  in  such  a  rush.  But 
really,  if  we  analyze  this  situation 
carefully,  you,  sweet,  were  the  one 
that  caused  me  to  rush  by  growling 
and  yelling  like  an  old  bear.  Steve, 
dearest,  your  conscience  must  bear 
heavily  upon  you!" 

Aunt  Mary's  face  was  the  picture 
of  thoughtful  pity  as  she  looked  con- 
cernedly upon  Unc,  her  eyes  downcast 
with  a  tear  in  each  corner,  her  hands 
clasped  together  on  her  lap.  The  car 
jammed  to  a  halt  and  Unc  slowly  clos- 
ed his  eyes,  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
arms  and  took  a  long,  deep  breath  of 
air.  He  suddenly  leaned  close  to  Aunt 
Mary,  leering,  his  lips  drawn  back  and 
his  teeth  bared,  his  voice  soft,  controll- 
ed. 

"And  now  what  do  I  do,  little  wife? 
Get  down  on  all  fours  and  start  sniff- 
ing for  tire  tracks  labeled  "Tully  Is- 
land?" 

Aunt  Mary  squinted  her  right  eye 
in  deep  thought  and  then  suddenly  her 
face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  victory. 

"Steve!  I  shall  draw  you  a  map 
from  what  I  can  remember.  I  shall 
put  in  all  the  little  human  things  these 
commercial  maps  leave  out;  like  turn 
left  where  all  the  beer  bottles  are  scat- 
tered on  the  front  lawn  or  .  .  .  ." 

"No!"  Unc  fixed  Aunt  Mary  with 
a  deadly  eye.    "Nothing  doing!    Were 


I  fool  enough  to  follow  any  map  of 
yours,  we'd  end  up  visiting  the  'Grand 
Eskimo  of  Igloe  Land.'  I'll  stop  at 
the  next  farm  for  directions.  Now  sit 
still  'till  I  crank  up  the  car." 

So  Unc  cranked  the  auto — and  he 
cranked — and  cranked — and  cranked. 
It  wouldn't  go.  Not  a  sputter.  Unc 
pressed  his  lips  hard  together,  swallow- 
ed, ripped  off  his  tie  and  collar  and 
pitched  them  into  a  basket  of  peaches. 

"Mary,  if  you're  intent  on  keeping 
your  daughters  sweet  and  innocent, 
you'd  better  keep  'em  a  whale  of  a 
distance  from  me!" 

Unc  disappeared  under  the  jalopy 
and  then  all  of  poor  Unc's  frustrated 
wrath  raged  under  and  over  the  nearby 
countryside.  Aunt  Mary  drew  the  girls 
over  to  her  as  she  kept  repeating  weak- 
ly "Teh,  tch,  such  language.  Girls, 
concentrate  your  souls  on  the  question 
of  the  'Gifts  of  the  Land,'  and  close 
your  dainty  ears  to  poor  Father's  in- 
vectives." 

Naturally,  those  dainty  ears  were 
licking  up  every  little  juicy  morsel;  in 
fact,  Janie,  her  glasses  fixed  studiously 
upon  her  leaky  nose,  had  her  chubby 
little  paw  taking  down  record-speed 
dictation.  "Vee"  would  help  her  out 
every  now  and  then  by  repeating  loud- 
ly in  great  oratorical  style  any  drip- 
ping adjective  that  happened  to  slip 
by,  which,  I  admit,  didn't  happen  very 
often.  Suddenly  Janie  got  a  maternal- 
istic  attitude  about  her  and  sticking 
her  face  underneath  the  auto,  she  said 
softly  into  one  of  Unc's  greasy  ears, 
"Father,  dear,  what  you  need  is  some- 
thing to  sooth  your  spirit;  I  shall  read 
to  you  some  lovely  nature  poems." 

"I  bring  fresh  showers    for    the 

thirsting  flowers 
From  the  seas  and  .  .  .  ." 
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There  was  a  cry  of  anguish,  and 
Unc  collapsed  under  the  car,  sobbing, 
"Mary,  Mary!  For  the  love  of  Pete, 
take  it  away!     Take  it  away!" 

Aunt  Mary  dragged  Janie  out,  feet 
first,  and  told  her  that  perhaps  this 
wasn't  the  best  time  for  poetry  read- 
ing. Janie,  raising  her  "literary"  eye- 
brows, shrugged  her  shoulders  at  her 
sister,  muttering,  "Oh,  well,  people 
in  that  condition." 

An  hour  or  so  later  Unc  emerged 
from  under  the  car  and  wiped  the 
layers  of  grease  off  his  white  trousers. 
He  leaned,  yawning,  against  the  car 
and  gazed  wistfully  at  the  peaceful 
scenery  surrounding  him.  His  eyes 
caught  the  bright  color  of  some  object 
hanging  in  a  giant  oak  tree  nearby. 
Shaking  his  head  clear,  he  looked  un- 
certainly again.  He  gave  a  surrender- 
ing sigh,  went  over  to  the  tree  and 
propping  himself  casually  against  it 
spoke  tonelessly  to  the  object  in  ques- 
tion. 

"For  crying  out  loud,  Mary.  You 
pick  the  darndest  times  to  teach  the 
kids  trapeze  art." 

"Oh,  but  Steve!  You  ought  to  try 
it!  Hanging  by  your  heels  upside 
down  a  few  moments  each  day  cir- 
culates the  blood  wonderfully.  And 
the  climb  is  so  invigorating!" 

Unc  was  plainly  fed  up. 

"Yeah.  I'm  sure  you  think  you  look 
coy  hanging  up  there  with  your  nine 
petticoats  flapping  in  the  breeze,  but 
personally  I'm  not  impressed!  Now 
you  either  climb  down  from  your  nest 
and  be  in  that  car,  with  the  kids,  in 
one  minute  flat,  or  I'm  taking  off  on 
a  vacation  by  myself." 

A  smile  of  a  man  who  has  invented 
a  world-shaking  phenomenon  crossed 
his  face.     "Cripes,  that's  the  best  idea 


I've  had  all  day,"  and  with  that  Unc 
sprinted  full  speed  toward  the  car. 

Aunt  Mary  hurriedly  scrambled 
down  and  just  as  Unc  pulled  out,  she 
shooed  the  girls  into  the  back  seat, 
whispering  to  them,  "Oh  dear,  your 
father  is  trying  to  be  masterful  again. 
Just  humor  him,  girls,  or  we'll  never 
get  there." 

She  clambered  over  the  back  of  the 
front  seat  and  seated  herself  securely 
on  top  of  a  basket  of  peaches.  Leaning 
over,  she  planted  a  warm  kiss  on  Unc's 
cheek  and  asked  gently,  "Steve,  you 
really  aren't  angry  now,  are  you?"  al- 
though she  could  plainly  see  by  the 
red  color  of  his  neck  that  he  was  boil- 
ing. Unc  managed  a  grin  and  took 
one  hand  off  the  wheel  to  give  her  a 
squeeze.  He  answered  her  dryly,  "It's 
all  right,  Mary.  I'm  used  to  it  by 
now." 

Aunt  Mary,  contented,  snuggled 
closer.  When  they  passed  a  landmark 
that  pricked  her  memory  she  called 
Unc's  attention  to  it. 

"Dear,  I'm  positive  I  remember 
turning  left  at  this  fork.  That's  one 
thing  I'm  sure  of,  really." 

Unc  looked  uncertainly  at  her  and 
spoke  heistantly,  "Are  you  absolutely 
sure  now,  Mary?  I  don't  want  any- 
thing more  to  happen." 

She  confidently  nodded  and  they 
took  off,  feeling  cozy  and  warm  toward 
one  another  again — for  a  few  precious 

minutes. 

******** 

That,  of  course,  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trip.  An  appetizer  to  your 
imagination.  Don't  worry,  friend,  it 
can't  go  far  enough  with  my  Great- 
aunt  Mary  in  the  picture.  By  the  way, 
that  wasn't  the  right  road  they  took. 
Naturally. 
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Leslie  Adkins 


DELUSION 


A  DRIVEN  leaf  before  the  wind 
brushed  across  Pheasant's  face, 
and  she  laughed,  reached  out  to  grab 
it,  and  spun  as  it  spun  to  the  earth. 
Torn  from  its  parent,  the  maple,  it  lay 
on  the  dull,  bare  ground,  a  flag  of 
crimsom. 

Pheasant  stooped  and  possessed  it. 
"This  is  my  banner,"  she  said,  "The 
scarlet  banner  of  the  unafraid,"  and 
she  thrust  it  behind  her  ear. 

Wind  .  .  .  wind  in  the  poplars,  the 
oaks,  and  the  sourwood.  Wind  kick- 
ing spirals  of  leaves  in  the  air  .  .  .  wind 
from  the  turquoise  heights  to  the  bar- 
ren-land— cold  is  the  wind,  sharp  is 
the  air. 


Pheasant  raced  with  the  wind,  and 
it  triumphed,  but  she  won  coming 
back  from  the  old  north  gate.  It  tried 
to  blind  her,  blowing  her  hair  with 
wanton  fury.    She  let  it  whip  her  gar- 


ments and  toss  her,  flinging  her  'round, 
since  she  didn't  care! 

Russet  and  scarlet,  gold  and  blue, 
gay  confusion  dancing  along;  dancing 
feverishly  in  dusk  of  seasons  before 
night's  hoary  death  brushed  it  all 
away. 

Pheasant  had  wandered  all  through 
the  day,  through  the  scarlet  and  rus- 
set and  blue,  breathed  the  tang  of  the 
air  on  a  clean  breast  of  wind,  as  her 
heart  laughed  in  unison  with  the  leav- 
es and  the  sky. 

Laughter  .  .  .  promise  of  youth  .  .  . 
dizzy  thrill  of  bright-blue  freedom, 
smiling  while  her  playmate,  the  Wind, 
gathers  leaves  to  shroud  the  Earth  and 
calls  up  the  gray  sky  to  witness  her 
death.  So  gone  are  the  scarlet  and 
russet  and  blue  with  fall's  deceptive 
kiss,  and  gone  is  childhood's  one  taste 
of  pure  bliss. 
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Mrs.  Rosalind  Farley 


COME  WHAT  MAY 


IF  I  COULD  frame  this  day  as  part  of 
the  American  scene  for  future  gen- 
erations, I  would  do  it  in  the  way  that 
would  express  my  own  feelings.  It  is 
true  that  we  learn  much  from  what 
others  have  done  in  the  past.  We  can 
absorb  their  accomplishments  and 
study  their  means  of  solving  their  own 
problems.  But  if  we  are  to  express 
ourselves  in  relation  to  our  own  world, 
we  use  the  past  only  as  a  guide.  For 
were  you  to  try  to  depict  the  American 
scene  as  Thomas  Eakins  or  George  Bel- 
lows saw  it,  you  would  be  painting 
their  times,  not  yours.  Things  were  a 
little  different  in  their  day.  We  have 
other  influences  at  work  in  our  own 
world.  We  feel  a  certain  way  about 
what  is  happening  to  vis.  What  we 
have  to  say  about  our  reactions  to  the 
world  we  live  in  should  be  expressed 
in  contemporary  idiom. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  some  of  you 
may  be  asking:  "Didn't  the  great  ar- 
tists like  Van  Gogh,  Cezanne,  Picasso, 
Matisse  and  others  like  them  express 
themselves  according  to  their  relation 
to  their  own  world?  Then  why  didn't 
people  accept  them  in  their  own  day 
if  they  were  painting  what  they  knew 
of  their  own  times?  "  My  answer  to 
that  would  be  that  most  people  arc  not 
as  sensitive  to  conditions  existing  as 
the  artists  are.  Just  look  around  you 
and  see  how  many  people  are  really 


living  in  the  past.  They  talk  about 
all  the  wonderful  things  that  happen- 
ed years  ago.  It  remains  for  the  sen- 
sitive people,  the  artists,  to  show  them 
ways  of  looking  at  life  about  them 
contemporaneously.  And  if  you  have 
a  part  in  framing  this  day  in  which 
you  are  living,  don't  be  afraid  of  cri- 
ticism. American  painting,  like  the 
other  arts,  has  always  been  a  battle- 
ground between  the  new  and  the  old, 
the  progressive  and  the  reactionary. 
The  greatest  exhibits  of  the  past  were 
always  hailed  as  "an  outrage,"  "insult- 
ing," "a  travesty."  But  what  is  good 
art  has  survived — the  impressionists 
like  Monet,  Pissarro,  Gauguin,  and  the 
so-called  "ash-can"  artists  like  Robert 
Henri,  George  Bellows,  Pop  Hart,  to 
name  only  a  few.  The  best  of  our 
architecture,  dance,  theater,  design, 
photography,  painting,  sculpture  and 
music  will  also  survive  and  some  day 
will  be  referred  to  as  the  art  of  the 
"good  old  days." 

Examine  the  life  of  Matisse.  Be- 
cause painting  to  him  has  meant  very 
much,  he  worked  hard  at  it;  and 
to  this  day,  although  a  man  in  his 
eighties,  he  is  still  hard  at  work  design- 
ing murals  and  stained  glass  windows 
for  a  chapel.  In  his  early  days  he  was 
rebuffed,  called  a  radical  and  a  religi- 

( Continued  on  page  39) 
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Greensleeves 


IT   WAS   INEVITABLE  THAT   A   CONFLICT   SHOULD   ARISE  WHEN   THE   OLD 

LADY   HAD 


THE  VISITORS 


6  <r"pHE  VASE  was  broken  when  they 
1  came,  but  that  was  the  only 
thing,  and  now  they've  wrecked  the 
whole  place  from  the  orchard  to  to- 
night's dinner.  I  thought  I  was  smart 
inviting  those  two,  but  did  I  know 
they'd  never  learned  to  cook?"  The  old 
lady  sank  her  gaunt  figure  further  into 
the  chair.  Her  bony  fingers  dug  in 
deep  above  her  temples. 

Two  weeks  ago  this  house  had  been 
peaceful  and  intact  except,  of  course, 
for  the  vase  which  the  cook  had  drop- 
ped— oh  yes,  and  the  window  pane  in 
the  guest  room.  She  had  thought  it  just 
wouldn't  be  economical  to  have  that 
window  mended  until  the  fence  gave 
way,  or  the  front  door  came  unhinged. 
Then  everything  could  be  repaired  at 
once  without  putting  a  dent  in  the 
household  purse  (the  old  lady  was 
more  stingy  than  poor).  But  that 
thought  had  become  obsolete  at  least 
ten  days  ago. 

At  first  the  girls  had  been  hardly 
noticeable,  practicing  boarding  school 
manners  and  all  the  intricate  tricks  of 
small  town  society.  Because  they  were 
so  young  she  had  been  a  little  resentful 
of  them,  and,  without  realizing  it,  per- 
haps, she  had  wanted  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  dispirit  them.  The  elder 
was  evidently  the  accepted  spokesman. 


"Cousin  Ella,  the  rain  is  pouring 
through  that  broken  window.  What 
shall  we  do?" 

"Move  the  bed  farther  away  from 
it,  and  put  the  foot  toward  the  win- 
dow." 

"But  the  dresser  is  in  the  way,  Cous- 
in Ella." 

"Oh,  well,  just  move  the  bed  without 
turning  the  foot." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

But  the  next  morning,  going  into  the 
room  early,  she  had  seen  the  bolster 
bundled  into  the  vacant  pane  in  such 
a  way  that  it  formed  a  natural  spout 
into  the  room.  Even  though  a  little 
pond  now  stood  at  one  end  of  the  room 
she  had  passed  that  off,  after  a  few  re- 
ally unnecessary  observations  on  how 
to  treat  a  bolster,  because,  after  all  they 
were  just  out  of  boarding  school,  and 
they  were  her  guests,  and,  too,  the 
younger  one's  family  had  just  lost  its 
estate  by  going  security  for  someone 
(at  least,  that's  what  everyone  said). 

It  hadn't  seemed  so  bad  until  those 
two  found  the  Japanese  persimmon 
tree  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard.  It  was 
her  pride,  because  this  season  it  was 
bearing  for  the  first  time  since  her 
brother  had  brought  it  and  planted  it 
twelve  years  ago.  She  had  an  idea  that 
persimmons  might  be  of  commercial 
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value,  although  she  didn't  like  them 
herself;  so  she  had  decided  not  to  let 
anyone  on  the  place  touch  that  tree. 
About  two  nights  ago  peculiar  noises 
had  sounded  along  the  upper  hall  and 
on  the  stairway.  The  old  lady,  being 
a  down-to-earth  person,  had  attributed 
these  sounds  to  mice  and  had  deter- 
mined to  borrow  the  maid's  cat  for  a 
week.  But  just  yesterday,  while  walk- 
ing in  the  orchard,  she  discovered  that 
there  was  no  trace  of  anything  resem- 
bling a  persimmon  there.  She  remem- 
bered, now,  that  a  cold  wind  had 
sprung  up  two  nights  ago,  bringing 
with  it  snow,  (the  evening  of  the 
mouse  sounds,  it  was) .  She  pursed  her 
lips  suddenly  and  said  almost  inaud- 
ibly,  "the  little  vixens." 

Sounds  rose  gently  from  beneath  the 
floor  refusing  to  blend  into  her 
thoughts.  She  could  hear  no  words,  on- 
ly the  disquieting  modulation  of  three 
voices. 

"Oh,  that  nephew  of  mine!  That 
nephew!  Why  did  he  have  to  appear 
this  evening?  I  thought  I  had  those  two 
under  control,  and  then  he  walked  in. 
And  after  that  disgraceful  dinner  to- 
night. I'll  never  teach  them."  The  old 
lady  bent  her  head  in  despair.  Then 
she  raised  it  again;  someone  had  begun 
to  play  the  piano  below. 

"  'Tis  the  last  ro-ose  of ,"  came 

faintly  up.  It  stopped  suddenly.  Then, 
just  as  suddenly,  the  instrument  was 
giving  forth  a  jig  tune. 

"Oh,  Lord,  help  us."  exclaimed  the 
old  lady.  "I  wish  Lucy  wouldn't  sing 
like  that."  She  paused.  "What  are  those 
ducks  fussing  over?" 

She  got  up  slowly,  and,  walking  to 
the  window,  looked  out  onto  the  back 
lawn.  Streams  of  thick  white  liquid 
were  crawling  from  under  the  house. 
The  ducks,  looking  as  if  they  were  hav- 


ing great  fun,  were  saturating  their 
bills  in  the  little  pasty  rivulets. 

The  old  lady  put  her  bony  fingers 
to  the  window  sill. 

"Mary!  Lucy!"  She  had  a  sharp, 
wispy  voice.  "What  is  this  stuff  run- 
ning out  from  under  the  house?  Come 
look  at  it." 

But  no  one  came,  nor  did  the  music 
cease  below. 

"They  haven't  heard  me.  I'd  better 
go  after  them,"  she  said.  She  didn't 
move;  she  still  stood  silently  at  the 
window. 

A  thump  and  a  prolonged  clatter 
pierced  through  the  floor  to  her  ears. 
Her  gaunt  hands  went  to  her  high 
cheekbones;  and  then  the  music  and 
the  voices  stopped.  There  was  a  long 
dull  pause,  so  that  the  old  lady  began 
to  wonder  if  the  disturbance  had  been 
in  her  own  mind.  She  still  stood  in  the 
window,  transfixed. 

She  did  not  move  until  a  muffled 
ripping  sound  filled  the  room.  It  was 
as  if  wood  were  being  torn  fiber  from 
fiber.  The  voices  were  blending  again, 
but  this  time  their  melody  was  punc- 
tuated by  resonant  little  thumps. 

The  old  lady  felt  too  worn  to  move, 
but  she  went  back  to  the  chair  to  settle 
the  unbalance  of  her  sensations. 

Downstairs  in  the  parlor  the  young- 
est girl,  who,  though  moody,  was  sur- 
prisingly gay  tonight,  was  throwing 
chips  of  wood  into  the  fireplace. 

"What'll  we  say  if  she  ever  finds 
out?  Maybe  we  should  tell  her  you  fell 
over  the  chair,  Arthur." 

"What  she  doesn't  know  won't  hurt 
her.  This  is  what  I  think;  if  it  was  time 
for  the  chair  to  break  it  was  going  to 
break.  That's  all." 

"But  she  won't  agree  with  you  about 
that,  especially  since  it  was  mahog- 
any." 
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"Well  it  makes  a  pretty  fire,  doesn't 
it?  And  she'll  never  guess  that's  a  chair 
being  consumed." 

"But  it  bothers  me,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  dinner  I  ruined  today." 

"She  made  you  cook,  Mary?" 

"Well,  Lucy  couldn't  cook  either, 
and  Liz,  the  servant,  went  to  a  revival 
meeting,  and  somebody  had  to  fix  din- 
ner, 'specially  since  Cousin  Ella  didn't 
want  to  hire  a  cook  for  just  one  after- 
noon. And  I  ruined  everything  because 
I  put  too  much  of  something — soda,  I 
guess — in  the  bread  and  turned  it  all 
colors  inside.  (It  was  beautiful  out- 
side.) We  couldn't  eat  it." 

"What  did  Aunt  Ella  say?" 

"She  said  she'd  let  Lucy  cook  dinner 
next  time.  Didn't  she,  Lucy?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  older  girl  who  had 
remained  silent  at  the  piano.  "But  I'd 
have  a  worse  time  than  you  had, 
Mary." 

"What  are  those  ducks  quacking 
for?"  inquired  Arthur. 

"Well,"  began  Mary  slowly,  "if  you 
won't  tell  your  Aunt — I  made  too 
much  corn  meal  batter  and  I  was  so 
afraid  that  she  wouldn't  approve  of  the 
waste,  and,  anyway,  I  had  no  idea 
what  to  do  with  it.  So  I  poured  two 
bowls  of  it  through  the  knothole  in 
the  kitchen  floor,  and  now  it's  running 
from  under  the  house  and  the  ducks 
are  eating  it.  Then,  after  all  that,  you, 
Arthur,  had  to  start  jigging,  and  you 
couldn't  stand  up  on  your  feet,  so  the 
mahogany  chair  has  ended  as  firewood. 
Oh,  Lucy,  start  playing  again — some- 
thing real  sweet.  She's  coming  down 
the  stairs  now.  Quick!  Sit  down,  Ar- 
thur." 

They  were  more  than  orderly  when 
the  old  lady  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
She  looked  about  the  group  before  she 
spoke. 


"There  is  something  white,"  she  be- 
gan slowly,  "coming  from  under  the 
house;  and  the  ducks  are  eating  it.  Does 
either  of  you  girls  know  what  it  is?" 

Lucy  looked  up  blandly,  "I've  been 
inside  all  day,  Cousin  Ella.  What  does 
it  look  like?" 

"Very  thick.  The  ducks  are  eating  it. 
— And  that  isn't  all,"  the  old  lady  said 
watching  them  narrowly.  "Old  Quack- 
ifer — the  big  one — has  fallen  over  on 
his  side,  and  he's  beating  his  wings 
against  the  ground. — I  think  he's  go- 
ing to  die,"  she  said,  pulling  a  hand- 
kerchief from  her  sleeve. 

"Oh,  Cousin  Ella,"  Mary  began  hes- 
itantly, but  Arthur  broke  in  before  she 
could  express  her  misgivings. 

"Quackifer  was  so  pretty,"  he  said, 
getting  up  and  looking  at  the  high- 
licking  flames  in  the  fireplace.  "How 
old  was  he?" 

"I've  had  him  four  years,"  said  the 
old  lady  a  little  appeased  by  her  neph- 
ew's seeming  interest.  "Oh,  but  I  must 
go  and  look  at  him." 

In  a  mood  gentler  than  that  of  a 
few  moments  before  she  turned  away 
from  the  room  toward  the  back  door. 

Returning  to  the  piano,  Arthur,  well 
aware  that  the  duck  was  dying  of  old 
age,  sent  Mary  a  gaze  of  arch  mockery. 
"Was  it  soda  or  poison?"  he  asked. 

"Soda,"  she  said  unhappily,  remem- 
bering the  gracious  shelter  of  the  home 
to  which  she  could  not  return. 

And,  suddenly,  she  was  overpowered 
by  the  knowledge  of  her  loneliness  in 
this  place,  among  these  people.  Abrupt- 
ly she  left  the  room,  and  going  into 
the  upper  hall,  sat  on  the  floor  before 
the  window  that  overlooked  the  sloping 
meadows  and  the  darkening  mauve 
sky.  The  old  lady  had  won  for  a  time 
— the  transient,  doubtful  victory  of  age 
over  youth.  In  her  dominance  she  had 
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dispirited  the  girl  who  stayed  in  her 
house,  and  in  keeping  with  her  resent- 
ment, it  was  inevitable  that  she  should 
gloat  now.  But  the  girl  was  not  wholly 
vanquished,  for  before  her  vision  flow- 


ed pictures  of  her  childhood  in  the 
quiet  fertile  valley  where  the  home 
had  been;  and  through  the  pictures  ran 
strong,  thin  threads  of  hope,  which 
never  dies. 


Michakl  Mason 


AN  OLD  SINGING 


It  is  night,  and  velvet  dark — 

No  man  this  night  in  life  begun  will  live 

to  see  the  dawning  sun; 
This  will  not  end — the  night  has  won. 

Thru  the  wracks  of  twisting  fog 
There  shine  the  mountains,  cracked 

and  white, 
Silver  in  the  moon's  grey  light. 

Not  a  man  alive,  but  I, 

To  watch  the  tortured  clouds  heap  high 

Only  to  collapse,  and  fly. 

A  great  wind  is  abroad  upon  the  world  tonight 
That  soars  and  howls  at  the  stars'  cold  light 
All  earth  but  myself  has  been  put  to  flight, 


And  I'll  not  be  long  in  dying. 

No  man  this  night  in  life  begun  will  live 

to  see  the  dawning  sun 
This  will  not  end — the  night  has  won. 
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IN  A  RAILROAD  STATION  . . . . 


the  scene  of  our  modern  Canterbury  Tales  is  hardly  the  tabard  inn 

AT  SOUTHWARK,  BUT  A  PLACE  EQUALLY  AS  NATURAL  TO  THE 

RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  IMAGINATIONS  OF  PRESENT 

DAY  ENGLISH   STUDENTS 


Brete  Huseth 


A  NURSE 

A  nurse,  there  was,  then  seated  on  the  train, 

Whose  eyes  had  gazed  on  much  of  joy  and  pain. 

They  looked  upon  the  world  with  settled  calm 

Which  seemed  to  soothe  the  sick  with  healing  balm. 

Her  uniform  was  plain  and  white  as  chalk 

And  starched  so  stiff  it  rustled  as  she  walked. 

She  seemed  so  clean  and  neat  and  stiffly  bright 

That  germs  would  flee  in  horror  at  the  sight. 

Her  stockings  white  were  rolled  above  the  knee, 

Which,  when  she  sat,  were  there  for  all  to  see. 

She  once  was  young  and  pretty  too,  some  say 

Her  only  thought  was  life  from  day  to  day. 

She  fell  in  love;  she  laughed;  the  days  flew  by. 

She  overlooked  his  love  of  change  and  rye. 

Her  only  aim  was  children  and  a  home. 

He  smiled  and  packed — about  the  world  to  roam. 

Her  brain  was  numb.    She  would  have  liked  to  curse. 

In  desperation  she  became  a  nurse. 

And  since  that  day  had  cured  the  young  and  old 

With  little  thought  of  home,  or  self,  or  gold. 
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Sandy  Mitchell 


THE  BUM 


Though  clothes  he  wore  both  patched  and  torn, 

He  once  had  had  his  day; 

In  spats  and  custom-tailored  suits 

The  horses  he  would  play. 

He  owned  a  bank  and  stables  too, 

And  worries  he  had  none. 

He  liked  to  gamble  night  and  day 

And  almost  always  won. 

Upon  the  subject  of  good  food 

He  was  a  connoisseur. 

If  he  your  host  at  any  time, 

The  best  food  you  were  sure. 

He  took  the  money  from  his  bank 

And  from  his  stables  too, 

Then  put  it  all  in  stocks  and  bonds 

To  see  what  it  would  do. 

The  market  crashed,  he  lost  it  all, 

No  money  now  had  he. 

He  hocked  his  clothes  and  took  to  drink; 

He  lost  his  dignity. 

For  many  months  he  bummed  his  way; 

He  never  settled  down — 

His  clothes  uncleancd,  and  grass-stained  green, 

From  sleeping  on  the  ground. 


A  tall,  thin  man 
With  eyes  so  deep 
And  bushy  hair 
Which  showed  no  keep; 
His  pockets  full 
Of  many  a  thing 
And  on  his  finger 
A  diamond  ring; 
His  suit  so  shabby 
And  a  messy  shirt 
His  shoes  so  open 
That  he  touched  the  dirt; 
And  in  one  hand 
A  long,  black  cane 
Also  an  umbrella 
In  case  of  rain; 
He  carried  his  violin 
In  a  dignified  position 
And  this,  my  friend, 
Is  the  poor  musician. 


Marilyn  Jones 


THE  MUSICIAN 
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HORST  KUENDEL 


POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE 


AN   EXCHANGE  STUDENT  EXPRESSES  HIS  VIEWS  OF  THE  CONTRASTS  BETWEEN 

HIS   HOMELAND   AND   OURS 


THE  AMERICAN  Field  Service  gives 
students  from  all  over  the  world 
the  opportunity  to  come  to  America 
and  in  this  way  learn  about  it  as  much 
as  possible.  Thus  it  happened  that  to- 
gether with  eighty -three  other  students 
from  Germany  I  was  elected  to  come 
to  America.  Of  course,  that  gives  me 
much  to  think  about;  about  America 
and  about  Germany. 

The  small  town  of  Lorch,  from 
which  I  come,  has  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  lies  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  low  mountain  ranges,  cov- 
ered partly  with  forests  and  partly 
with  green  grass,  with  cherry  and  ap- 
ple, pear  and  plum  trees.  Some  miles 
farther  to  the  West  there  are  vine- 
yards. Indeed,  Wuerffenberg  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Germany 
that  I  have  seen.  It  is  quite  different 
from  the  parts  of  America  I  have  visit- 
ed thus  far.  America  has  mountains, 
too,  I  know  very  well,  but  they  are 
either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West.  In 
Germany  you  find  hardly  any  level 
land.  But  I  have  talked  so  much  about 
the  country  and  neglected  the  people. 
The  people  at  home  speak  German. 
Naturally,  you  will  say.     Yes,  but  do 


you  know  what  it  means,  that  all  the 
people  of  another  country  speak  an- 
other language,  and,  in  speaking  for- 
eign languages  they  think  just  the  same 
things,  only  their  way  of  thinking  is 
in  German. 

But  language  is  not  the  only  thing 
in  which  the  German  people  differ 
from  the  Americans.  Let's  begin  with 
the  younger  folks.  I  would  notice,  of 
course,  that  they  differ  first  in  their 
clothing.  Blue  jeans  are  not  popular 
in  Germany,  but  all  the  youngsters 
wear  shorts.  In  one  thing,  though, 
they  are  like  the  American  boys  and 
girls;  youngsters  in  every  country  like 
to  play. 

But  as  they  get  older  they  begin  to 
differ  in  many  ways.  What  boy  in 
Germany,  or  what  girl  would  think 
of  dating  or  of  using  make-up  before 
the  age  of  seventeen?  Whether  this  is 
good  or  bad  I  don't  know,  but  as  for 
me,  I  would  rather  live  in  America. 
Or  who  in  Germany  owns  a  car  at  this 
age?  You  wouldn't  even  get  a  driver's 
license  before  eighteen  years,  and  be- 
sides, cars  are  not  popular  enough  in 
Germany  for  everybody  to  have  one. 
Not   at  all.      This   would  be   another 
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reason  for  me  to  stay  forever  in  Ameri- 
ca. But  how  to  do  it — that's  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  grown- 
up people,  as  far  as  I  know  them.  I 
still  don't  have  enough  experience  to 
say  whether  the  Germans  know  more 
of  America,  or  the  Americans  know 
more  about  Germany.  Probably  the 
average  person  in  each  country  doesn't 
know  too  much  about  the  other.  I 
know  that  in  Germany  I  acquired  a 
wrong  picture  of  America. 

The  Americans  seem  to  me  to  be 
more  realistic  (sometimes  even  too 
much  so)  and  I  like  them  for  that  rea- 
son. They  fix  their  own  houses,  and 
do  a  lot  of  work  that  hardly  any  Ger- 
man would  do.  For  example,  very 
few  Germans  would  wash  dishes  or 
do  baby-sitting  and  push  perambula- 
tors. The  Americans  seem  to  be  more 
interested  in  politics  than  the  Ger- 
mans, and  speaking  of  politics  reminds 
me  of  newspapers.  I  never  saw  any 
newspaper  like  these  in  America.  What 
an  enormous  lot  of  paper!  What  a 
beautiful  source  for  studying,  especial- 
ly for  juniors.  And  nearly  all  the  ex- 
penses are  provided  by  those  large  ads. 


This  is  not  so  in  Germany.  The  money 
for  papers  in  Germany,  as  far  as  I 
know,  comes  from  the  income  tax.  By 
the  way,  it  must  be  awfully  interesting 
to  work  for  such  a  newspaper. 

Advertising  reminds  me  of  television 
— there  is  no  television  in  Germany. 
It  is  really  wonderful  to  see  all  the 
big  football  games  on  television.  But 
you  don't  have  football  games  in  Ger- 
many either.  Soccer  is  the  "king  of 
sports."  In  Germany,  soccer  is  more 
popular  than  football  or  any  other  kind 
of  sport  in  America.  I  liked  to  play 
soccer,  as  I  now  would  like  to  get  more 
practice  in  football.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  more  noticeable  differences. 
Many  others  could  be  mentioned,  such 
as  food,  style  of  houses,  manners  and 
customs. 

But  this  is  not  really  what  matters. 
These  are  only  differences  of  the  be- 
havior and  way  of  living.  The  people 
are  the  same,  and  their  vital  interests 
are  very  closely  connected.  Really, 
they  are;  otherwise  nobody  would  try 
to  make  us  understand  better  America, 
her  people  and  problems.  To  do  this 
I  will  put  forth  my  best  effort. 


Patty  Richmond 


MEMORY 


A  FLUTE 


A  memory 

Is  a  shaft  of  sunlight 
Piercing  darkness 

Leaving  a  warm  feeling. 


A  prayer  to  Almighty  God 
Climbs  heavenward  on  a  silver  thread 
Bouyed  up  by  the  clear  pure  melody 
Of  a  flute. 
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YOU  DON'T  NEED  A  LOCKER 
IN  LEXINGTON 


LAST  spring  your  editor  spent  a 
week-end  in  Lexington,  Virginia, 
spending  most  of  her  time  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
From  her  experience  there  she  brought 
home  an  outstanding  idea — and,  per- 
haps, a  slightly  strengthened  faith  in 
human  nature. 

It  all  came  about  in  this  way.  One 
hot,  bright  Friday  afternoon  she  left  a 
stack  of  valuable  personal  possessions 
scattered  on  a  marble  bench  beside  the 
central  walkway  across  the  campus. 
She  was  told  that  the  things  would  be 
safe,  and,  being  willing  to  try  anything 
once,  she  left  them — as  we  said — scat- 
tered. She  went  to  the  Phi  Gam  House 
about  four  blocks  off  campus,  and  re- 
mained there  for  a  time  longer  than 
she  anticipated,  coming  back  to  the 
University  grounds  by  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous route,  so  that  in  the  end  she 
had  been  away  from  the  marble  bench 
about  two  hours.  But  when  she  re- 
turned, she  found  that  her  prized  pos- 
sessions were  still  as  she  had  left  them 
— scattered  and  intact.  The  moral  of 
our  tale  is  not  how  tempus  "fidgits" 
when  one  is  visiting  a  fraternity  house 
(we  admit  that  there  is  great  truth  in 
the  statement,  though),  but  rather  the 
wonderful  realization  that  one  can 
leave  valuable  material  in  the  most 
obvious  place,  unguarded  for  two 
hours,  and  return  to  find  it  untouched, 
even  by  the  curious.    And  your  editor, 


walking  through  the  law  building,  saw 
notebooks  and  textbooks  lying  neatly 
placed  on  stair  landings  and  in  corri- 
dors, with  not  a  soul  in  sight. 

We  have  a  vast  belief  in  human  ten- 
dencies toward  honesty;  we  know  that 
our  readers  do,  too.  But  we  also  know 
that  our  readers  are  going  to  say, 
"What  did  you  expect?  Washington 
and  Lee,  Virginia  Military  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Virginia  are 
schools  of  higher  education,  already 
famous  for  their  honor  systems." 

Our  point  is  this,  though,  "Why 
can't  a  system  be  inaugurated  in  sec- 
ondary schools?"  We  realize  that  the 
university  standard  cannot  be  met,  but 
we  can  find  a  uniformly  organized 
plan  that  will  fit  people  of  a  high- 
school  age  group. 

You  and  I  know  the  inclination  of 
some  people  to  cheat — and  to  steal. 
You  and  I  don't  do  it  because  we  have 
too  great  a  respect  for  the  Individual, 
but  we  know  those  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  take  or  give  important  information 
during  tests.  Often,  too,  we  are  the 
only  ones  who  know. 

So  from  us — from  our  own  thoughts 
must  develop  a  system,  if  there  is  to  be 
one.  We  ask  our  readers  to  consider 
the  situation — to  think  about  it  for  a 
while,  and  see  if  a  remedy  can  be 
found. 

For  only  from  time  and  thought  can 
evolve  a  plan  efficient  and  valuable. 
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Margaret  Owens 


PORTRAITS  IN  FABRIC 


MARY  JANE'S  writing  is  like  an 
imported  silk  square,  tiny  and 
frail.  Each  one  differently  stained  by 
spreading  colors  that  are  placed  as  if 
by  chance  unevenly,  and  laughter-like. 
Timmie  is  larger  .  .  .  more  like  a  lacy 
tablecloth  woven  of  silver  and  gold — 
and  between  the  strands  peeks  the 
wheat  color  of  unbleached  muslin. 
Dona  is  smaller  than  Timmie  ...  a 


pastel  scarf  with  a  brilliant  red  thread 
intermittantly  viewed  .  .  .  more  pat- 
terned than  Gin  Gin. 

Tom  is  a  sandy  burlap  bag — its 
brand  paint  still  blaring  from  the  side, 
while  Wayne  writes  a  loom,  silver  and 
jet  drawn  taut  to  the  shuttle,  and 
Duane  weaves  round,  a  cobweb. 

And  underneath  a  clockwork  ticks. 


Mary  Meade  Harnett 


LINES  IN  AUTUMN 

The  reds  and  auburns  of  the  trees 
The  wanton  pungence  on  the  breeze 
The  willful  pounding  of  the  seas 
Against  a  sunburnt  autumn  shore 
I've  watched  them  every  year  and  yet 
There  is  a  strangeness  now. — "Forget," 
They  say,  "forget  the  past  and  let 
Life  come  for  one  brief  day.    And  live 
As  you  have  never  lived  before. 

Live  through  the  scarlet  brilliance  of  a  day. 

Dance  through  the  fields,  and  watch  the  moonmist  play 

On  silent  forests  clothed  in  shades  of  gray. 

Forget  that  summer  ended  in  one  night. 

Forget  that  graceful  spring  once  clothed  the  earth 

And  twirl  yourself,  and  glow  with  radiant  mirth 

And  wait  not  for  the  dawning  of  the  morn 

For  all  will  then  be  bare.    And  nimbly  torn 

From  their  trees  shall  lie  the  leaves,  scattered, 

When  spring  shall  come,  gold-green  with  reborn  light. 
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Brendon  Stanton 


AN  ARMY  BRAT  IN  JAPAN 

A  HUMOROUS  AND  INTERESTING  IMPRESSION  OF  JAPAN  TODAY 


MY  FIRST  real  impression  of  Japan 
came  during  the  war  (probably 
yours  came  at  the  same  time),  and,  I 
must  admit,  I  thought  then  that  Japan 
was  a  land  of  blood-thirsty  little  men 
who  wanted  to  kill  all  Americans.  Af- 
ter peace  had  existed  long  enough  for 
me  to  forget  somewhat  about  the  is- 
lands of  the  rising  sun,  my  father  in- 
formed me,  and  without  warning  too, 
that  we  were  going  to  live  there.  I 
thought  that  the  whole  world  had 
turned  suddenly  against  me.  (What 
had  I  done  to  deserve  being  sent  away 
to  some  region  where  all  the  people 
are  foreigners  and,  to  my  vague  knowl- 
edge, killers?  Besides,  Japan  happens 
to  be  halfway  around  the  globe,  while 
being  separated  from  the  United  States 
by  the  biggest  ocean  in  the  world.) 

Having  handled  all  the  paper  work 
and  extra  items  the  Army  puts  people 
through,  we  managed  to  get  aboard  a 
ship  which  was  classified  as  a  U.  S.  A. 
T.  type  C-4.  When  I  first  saw  her  I 
thought  she  was  the  biggest  thing  on 
the  seven  seas,  but  I  was  to  find  that 
I  was  wrong.  As  we  passed  under  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  which  I  could  al- 
most make  out  through  the  fog,  I  did- 
n't realize  that  two  hours  later  I  would 
be  willing  to  give  my  right  arm  to  be 
in  San  Francisco  or  on  any  piece  of 
land  just  large  enough  for  my  two  feet 
— anything  to  get  out  of  the  peaceful 
Pacific  Ocean.  I  really  shouldn't  com- 
plain, though,  because  I  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  ones  that  didn't  get  seasick 


on  the  voyage.  But  how  close  can  one 
come?  The  second  or  third  day  out, 
our  ship  felt  and  looked  as  large  as  one 
of  those  park  rowboats  you  rent  in  the 
summer  so  that  you  can  play  sailor  and 
show  everyone  how  immune  you  are 
to  seasickness.  I  still  can't  figure  out 
how  the  old  sailors  of  the  clipper  ship 
era,  for  a  hundred-and-fifty  days  and 
more  at  a  stretch,  sailed  that  same  Pa- 
cific I  sailed.  (They  must  have  been 
nuts,  or  something.)  Oh,  well,  despite 
a  small  typhoon  and  a  few  detours  we 
steamed  into  Yokohama,  after  two 
weeks  on  the  high  seas.  I  can't  re- 
member a  time  in  my  life  when  I  wel- 
comed the  sight  of  land,  even  if  it  was 
Japan,  more  than  I  did  that  Sunday 
morning. 

I  don't  know  how  many  minutes 
the  gangplank  was  down  before  I  was 
headed  for  some  good  solid  earth,  but 
it  seemed  like  the  length  of  time  that 
the  dentist  holds  the  drill  hovering 
over  your  head  while  he  relates  to  you 
some  of  his  experiences  which  do  not 
interest  you  even  slightly.  In  other 
words,  it  was  one  of  those  periods  of 
time  that  can't  be  measured  in  min- 
utes, hours,  years,  or  even  light  years. 
When  my  big  moment  arrived  I  sim- 
ply walked  down  the  gangway  and, 
more  or  less,  paraded  around  to  make 
sure  I  was  walking  on  solid  ground. 
Naturally,  I  tried  to  impress  the  peo- 
ple already  on  shore  that  this  was  an 
everyday  occurrence  in  my  life,  while 
giving  the  people  who  were  making 
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an  issue  of  die  landing  a  withering 
gaze,  as  if  to  say,  "The  children!  Why 
can't  they  control  themselves?  This 
can't  be  their  first  trip  on  a  ship." 

When  I  had  calmed  down  sufficient- 
ly I  looked  around  to  see  what  Japan 
was  like.  Except  for  the  Japanese  men 
standing  around  staring  at  the  new- 
comers I  could  have  sworn  I  was  still 
in  San  Francisco.  Of  course,  the  ship 
was  on  one  side  of  me  and  the  Second 
Medium  Port  building  on  the  other,  so 
the  horizons  were  really  very  limited, 
you  see.  Some  family  friends  met  us 
and  took  us  to  their  car,  and  when,  in 
an  hour  or  so,  we  were  all  straightened 
out  with  the  port  officials,  we  began 
the  thirty-five  mile  journey  to  Tokyo. 
As  we  pulled  out  of  the  gate  at  the 
street  entrance  to  the  compound  I  was 
sure  we  were  all  going  to  be  killed  by 
a  big  Army  truck  coming  from  the  op- 
posite direction.  I  learned  about  Ja- 
pan then;  they  drive  on  the  left  side 
of  the  street  instead  of  the  right.  (What 
a  way  to  learn!)  Now  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  Yokohama,  one  of  Japan's 
biggest  cities.  Probably  the  first  thing 
to  be  noticed  was  the  strange  smell 
which  is  very  prominent  in  all  highly 
populated  districts.  I  assure  you,  it 
isn't  one  to  be  early  forgotten.  The 
next  thing  to  be  noticed  are  the  people. 
In  fact,  that's  all  we  could  see  in  the 
street.  People  and  bicycles,  bicycles 
and  people  stream  on  continuously  for 
miles. 

The  first  few  minutes  in  Japan  gave 
me  all  the  impression  I  needed  to  make 
me  decide  I  wanted  to  go  home.  Of 
course,  that  was  the  way  /  felt,  and 
first  impressions  always  seem  exagger- 
ated on  the  second  day.  The  smell 
seemed  to  disappear  after  a  month  and 
the  people — well,  they  seemed  to  dis- 


appear, too.  (Maybe  my  driving  help- 
ed those  people  to  disappear.) 

The  volcanic  group  of  islands  form- 
ing the  Japanese  nation  is  located  off 
the  coasts  of  China,  Korea,  and  Russia. 
To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  plain  in  Japan,  or,  at  least, 
I've  never  seen  one,  and  I've  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  travelling 
about  those  islands.  The  trees  which 
are  most  commonly  seen  would  only 
be  called  underbrush  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  some  fir,  pine  and 
cherry  trees,  but  they  never  seem  to 
gain  any  considerable  height.  All  the 
land  that  isn't  too  steep  or  too  far  from 
one  of  the  numerous  small  towns  is 
farmed.  When  I  say  farmed  I  mean 
rice  and  potatoes  are  grown  by  the 
rural  planters.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Japanese  can  live  off  of  his  rice  and 
potatoes  forever,  and  I  think  that  this 
is  more  truth  than  fiction.  Because  of 
its  rocky  and  mountainous  slopes  Japan 
has  many  excellent  natural  harbors 
and  shelters  for  the  people  to  use  as 
fishing  bases.  Fish,  being  very  cheap 
and  abundant,  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  Japanese  food  supply.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  the  boat  builders  at  work. 
Most  of  these  men  use  primitive  tools, 
constructing  the  hull  of  a  vessel  solely 
of  wood.  In  place  of  nails  and  screws 
they  use  wooden  pegs  because  wood 
expands  when  wet,  making  the  boat 
more  water-proof  than  it  would  be  if 
nails  were  used. 

The  Japanese,  in  my  opinion,  are, 
by  far,  the  most  cultured  and  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  the  Orient.  They  have 
all  of  the  most  modern  forms  of  demo- 
cratic government.  Their  railroads, 
industries  and  agricultural  system  can- 
not be  compared  with  any  others  in 
the  Far  East.     I  think  a  great  deal  of 
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this  progress  can  be  credited  to  the 
Americans  in  Japan  now.  To  some 
extent  the  Japanese  people  seem  to 
realize  this,  and,  therefore,  there  is 
never  any  real  trouble  between  the 
people  of  the  two  countries.  An  Amer- 
ican woman  can  walk  down  the  street 
in  the  middle  of  any  large  or  small 
Japanese  city  and  have  little  fear  of 
being  molested  by  the  people  she  might 
meet.  In  fact,  the  women  in  Japan 
seemed  to  be  downtown  much  more 
of  the  time  than  those  in  the  United 
States.  Not  being  a  woman,  I  can't 
be  too  sure  about  my  last  statement, 
but  my  mother  seemed  to  have  been 
rummaging  around  town  looking  for 
antiques  in  Japan  more  than  she  does 
in  the  United  States. 

So  it  seems  that  those  first  impres- 
sions of  the  little  men  who  were  al- 
ways looking  for  a  fat  American  to  kill 
were  about  as  far  from  wrong  as 
they  could  be. 

As  to  how  the  American  teen-agers 
fare  in  Japan,  to  put  it  in  simple  Eng- 
lish, the  kids  in  Japan  had  it  made. 
They  had  every  entertainment  com- 
parable to  those  in  the  United  States. 
For  instance,  they  had  the  newest  mo- 
vies for  only  twenty  cents  a  ticket,  all 


the  transportation  they  wanted  free, 
schools  big  enough  to  form  teams  to 
compete  with  each  other,  teachers  from 
the  States  (I  don't  know  whether  or 
not  these  were  especially  wanted,  but 
they  came  anyway),  opportunities  for 
summer  swimming  in  an  Olympic 
pool,  or  for  skiing  on  the  best  skiing 
ranges  in  the  Far  East,  and,  finally, 
they  had  big  teen-age  clubs,  exclusive- 
ly for  themselves,  which  held  dances, 
parties  and  all  sorts  of  activities  to 
keep  everyone  happy.  From  a  dollar 
standpoint  the  advantages  in  Japan 
were  far  greater  than  those  here. 
Though  most  of  the  things  mentioned 
are  close  enough  to  us  here,  we  can't 
begin  (on  my  allowance  anyway,  I 
can't)  to  do  all  the  things  I  could  do 
for  something  under  a  dollar  in  Japan. 

Japan  is  a  wonderful  place  in  which 
to  visit  or  to  live.  The  Japanese  peo- 
ple are  "real  good  guys"  and  not  to  be 
feared  as  I  feared  them  before  I  got 
to  know  them.  If  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  voyage  to  the  Far  East  don't 
let  anyone  talk  you  out  of  it.  You'll 
never  have  quite  the  fun,  or  learn,  any- 
where, quite  the  things  that  you'll  find 
waiting  for  you  in  Japan. 
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Dona  Frantz 


OF  THE  LONG-FORGOTTEN 


INTO   A  SHELTERED   PLACE   THERE   CAME   A   REVELATION   OF    FAITH 


<<T_JE  TOLD  me  I  must  have  faith, 
11  but  .  .  .  where  do  you  find 
Faith?" — Picking  at  her  food,  the  girl 
sat  at  a  small  table  facing  the  door 
of  the  cafeteria-restaurant,  pondering. 
Her  face  was  mild,  soft,  and  very 
young.  She  swallowed  the  strong 
brown  mixture,  trying  not  to  make  a 
face.  — "Do  they  call  this  coffee?" — 
Hastily  she  set  the  cup  down,  then 
peered  closely  at  the  other  customers. 
They  were  old  men,  for  the  greater 
part;  old  men  with  palsied  limbs,  near- 
blind  eyes,  and  stubble-bearded  faces. 
Their  empty  eyes  devoured  their  sur- 
roundings, searching  for  fullness.  Cof- 
fee and  small  dried  buns  were  their 
evening  meals.  Emaciated  lives  of 
men  who,  cowed  by  their  fates,  knelt 
to  Time. 

She  thought,  almost  guiltily,  of  the 
coffee  she  could  have  at  home,  of  the 
meals  she  ate.  With  toothless  gums  a 
near-by  peddler  mouthed  his  coffee- 
soaked  doughnut.  Bright  shallow  eyes 
caught  sight  of  an  evening  paper  toss- 
ed aside  by  a  departing  business-man. 
A  quick,  greedy  motion  and  the  ped- 
dler clutched  the  paper  with  victorious 
mien.  Joy,  pitifully  eager,  on  his 
wizened  face,  he  left  the  restaurant — 


to  gloat  in  some  decrepit  room  over  his 
new  possession.  Man  ....  eternally 
searching  for  an  Unknown,  grasping 
and  holding  each  minute  quality, 
perchance  it  be  his  One. 

Suddenly  she  wanted  to  get  out  of 
there — away  from  the  sounds  of  in- 
sane jabbering — away  from  the  sight 
of  naked,  lost  souls  .  .  .  Naked  lost  souls 
visible  through  the  rubble  of  their  con- 
vents. 

*   *   *   * 

The  park  seemed  small  and  lost 
among  the  buildings  that  crept  around, 
choking  it.  Their  painted  faces  and 
glaring  eyes  leered,  mocking  it.  A 
piece  of  the  long- for  gotten,  left  in  the 
midst  of  a  life  that  knows  no  quiet,  no 
rest,  no  true  joy. 

Softly  about  her  kerchiefed  head, 
puffs  of  wind  played  with  escaping 
curls.  The  night-air  was  cool  on  her 
forehead.  Glancing  quickly,  cautious- 
ly over  the  park,  the  girl  approached 
a  shrubbery-shadowed  bench  and  sat 
down.  She  cringed  back  into  the 
shadows  that  hid  the  park  from  ruth- 
less lights. 

Around  the  park  the  city  continued 
its  incessant  pace.  When  her  eyes  had 
become  adjusted  to  the  darkness,  the 
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girl  relaxed  on  the  hard  bench  and  let 
a  cool,  teasing  wind  ease  her  tension. 
Deeply  of  the  fresh  air  she  breathed. 
This  park  .  .  .  lost  soul  of  the  city;  as 
with  Man's,  it  is  mocked  at,  joked  of, 
ignored — yet  a  sanctuary  for  the  few 
who  find  it,  at  twilight. 

The  park  was  only  a  hollow  echo 
of  its  prime;  bushes  and  trees  had  sur- 
rendered to  an  inevitable  autumn  .  .  . 
Memories  of  a  spring  day  trailed 
through  her  mind.  Spring  was  really 
not  far  away  .  .  .  autumn  would  go, 
winter  would  go,  and  spring  come 
back — for  her.  Not  for  them,  though, 
not  for  the  men  in  the  restaurant,  and 
not  for  the  others  like  them  in  the 
cities,  because  they  had  given  up,  stop- 


ped hunting — let  their  roots  decay. 
The  park  and  she  would  see  spring 
again,  for  they  still  had  their  roots, 
and  they  still  searched.  Old  men, 
trees  whose  roots  deteriorated,  would 
die  in  winter;  youth,  earth-clinging 
saplings,  would  go  on,  still  seeking. 
Slowly  there  came  over  her  a  feeling 
of  peace;  more,  even,  than  that;  a  con- 
ception of  Faith.  Faith  .  .  .  not  of  ma- 
terials, to  be  bartered  .  .  .  but  a  clear- 
eyed  view  of  mountains,  green,  beyond 
a  dry  desert  to  be  crossed. 

She  smiled  softly;  and  as  she  wish- 
ed, childlike,  on  the  evening  star  in  the 
patch  of  blue  above,  she  knew  she 
would  come  back  again — and  again — 
to  the  restaurant  and  the  park  .... 
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Mary  Meade  Harnett 


ALL  HALLOWS  EVE 


IN   A    FISHING   VILLAGE,   ON   A   RLEAK   COAST,   A   WEIRD    FESTIVAL 
WAS  HELD  EVERY  YEAR 


IT  is  not  easy  to  forget  one's  first  love, 
nor  to  keep  it  from  influencing 
one's  life  thereafter.  For  a  first  love, 
being  the  most  ideal,  is  sometimes  the 
most  beautiful  also,  and  the  most 
blighting.  One  does  not  forget,  and 
there  is  poignance  in  the  thought  of  it. 

So  with  Kate  Trevelyn,  who  like  all 
youth,  loved  often  with  great  intensity, 
but  with  the  realization  that  to  Kevin 
Wynyard  belonged  the  deepest  and 
most  lasting  qualities  of  her  spirit. 
How  strange  it  was,  for  she  had  known 
him  only  for  the  space  of  a  summer 
afternoon,  gleaning  her  greatest  knowl- 
edge of  him  from  the  fisherfolk  of  the 
village.  But  on  the  quiet  days,  and  on 
the  gay  beautiful  autumnal  ones  it  was 
to  him,  always,  that  her  spirit  return- 
ed. There  had  been  other  loves,  I  say, 
tremendous  overpowering  ones.  One  of 
them  had  hurt  her  deeply,  because  the 
devotion  that  she  gave  was  returned 
only  for  a  slight  interval  and  then  cut 
off.  (She  had  been  young  then, 
though, — sixteen — naive  in  her  experi- 
ence of  humankind.) 

What  we  know  of  her  is  little:  her 
letters — those  to  her  friends  in  Dorn- 
lcith — are  long  and  moody,  at  times 
vivid,  then  brooding;  her  paintings  arc 
small,  depicting  the  cove  and  stretches 
of  cliff,  and  there  are  few  of  them,  for 
she  died  young;  her  diary  is  written 
with  commonplace  expression,  as  if  she 
tried  to  blunt  the  piercing  force  of  her 


sensations.  The  fisherfolk  have  little 
to  tell  of  her,  for  she  was  not  their  com- 
panion, though,  heaven  knows,  her 
father  was  poor  enough.  They  say  of 
her,  that  she  was  cold  and  inaccessible 
at  times,  that  she  appeared  to  be  far 
away  from  them  as  if  lost  in  a  dream 
world,  at  other  times  she  expanded  her- 
self to  show  great  compassion  for  their 
sorrows.  They  respected  her  greatly; 
they  loved  her,  more  perhaps,  than  she 
loved  them;  but  they  were  constantly 
aware  of  her  apartness.  The  people  in 
the  village,  even  the  people  in  Dorn- 
leith  who  remember  her  from  her 
schooldays  there  speak  of  her  beauty. 
They  mention  her  black-lashed  eyes 
that  changed  color  according  to  her 
mood  or  the  clothes  she  wore;  they  tell 
of  her  symmetrical  features,  and  of  the 
beautiful  firm  lines  of  her  neck  and 
shoulders. 

Her  brother  was  a  drunkard.  There 
are  many  tales  of  him,  for  he  was 
closer  to  the  fisherfolk  than  she.  Yet 
she  and  he  were  amazingly  alike  in 
their  characters,  only  he  had  the  more 
resigned  nature  of  the  two.  In  their 
childhood  they  were  inseparable;  even 
in  youth  there  were  moments  when 
they  were  in  harmony  enough  to  seem 
like  one  being,  but,  when  he  disap- 
pointed her,  her  hatred  was  intense  and 
malignant.  The  lighthouse  keeper's 
brother  tells  of  passing  Trevelyn's  par- 
lor window  one  night  in  time  to  se^ 
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Kate  throw  a  stick  of  kindling  with  des- 
perate force  at  the  figure  of  her 
brother,  whereupon  the  brother  who 
had  avoided  the  wood  walked  up  to  her 
and  laughed  down  at  her  cringing  fig- 
ure. We  know  this,  though,  that  be- 
cause of  her,  her  brother,  in  a  spell  of 
drunkenness,  set  fire  to  Wynyard's 
house,  and  in  the  blaze  killed  not  only 
himself,  but  Kevin  Wynyard's  learned 
and  dominant  father.  That  was  on  All 
Hallows  Eve  thirty-six  years  ago.  She 
was  but  eighteen,  and  the  frustration 
of  the  poverty-ridden  existence  in  the 
fishing  village,  and  the  horrors  and 
misery  with  which  her  brother's  con- 
duct had  tormented  her  spirit  caused 
her  to  drown  herself  off  the  Wiston 
Crags  two  years  later. 

Of  Kevin  Wynyard  much  more  is 
known.  It  is  not  possible  that  such  a 
man  as  he  would  have  changed  drasti- 
cally in  thirty-six  years.  Even  in  mid- 
dle age  his  appearance  is  attractive,  his 
once  dark  hair  turned  to  iron  grey,  his 
grey  eyes  quite  as  visionary  and  under- 
standing as  they  must  have  been  in  his 
youth,  his  nose  a  little  too  long,  his 
mouth  clearly  chiselled.  He  is  not  ex- 
cessively tall,  but  still  he  carries  him- 
self in  almost  military  fashion.  Because 
of  his  father's  dominance  in  his  child- 
hood Kevin  Wynyard,  who  was  taught 
to  crush  social  relationships  in  favor  of 
education,  has  never  married,  nor,  ap- 
parently, has  he  shown  love  for  any- 
one, though  he  has  been  much  sought 
by  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance. 
There  is  so  little  tragic  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  him,  that  one  wonders  that 
he  could  ever  have  touched  the  morbid 
grief  of  the  events  of  that  All  Hallows 
Eve.  Being  extremely  stable  and 
secure  in  his  own  right  little  impres- 
sion was  made  on  him  by  the  terror  of 
the  fire  and  its  conseqence.  He  speaks 
of  his  father  still  with  great  quietness 


and  admiration,  but  he  feels  no  enmity 
toward  the  perpetrators  of  his  father's 
death.  Such  views  as  that  are  typical 
of  this  Kevin  Wynyard,  so  that  one 
seems  to  feel  in  his  presence  the  secu- 
rity of  a  cloister.  That  is  why  Kate 
Trevelyn's  thought  reverted  to  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  days  of 
her  life;  his  mien  offered  a  shelter  from 
the  wind-swept  plains  of  her  own  too 
acute  sensitivity.  And  for  the  contrast 
of  their  spirits,  which  fundamentally 
were  quite  alike,  he  was  her  first  love 
— and  her  last. 

The  cove  that  afternoon  was  bathed 
in  molten  sunlight.  The  little  pools  of 
water  left  after  tide  were  hot  and  pellu- 
cid, like  liquid  gold.  The  cove,  as  al- 
ways toward  sunset,  was  majestic  in  its 
silence.  She  had  gone  there  to  read, 
partly  for  the  extreme  quiet  of  the 
place  where  the  cliffs  rose  starkly  to  the 
moorland,  partly  from  curiosity  to  see 
Kevin  Wynyard  who  was  here  from 
India  for  a  week  before  he  would  enter 
the  university  on  the  mainland.  The 
lighthouse  keeper's  daughter,  a  quiet 
wall-eyed  little  being,  who  knew  the 
Wvnyards,  had  come  too,  hoping  her- 
self to  see  Wynyard's  son.  It  was 
natural  for  her  to  be  here,  for  her 
youngest  brother  kept  his  nets  on  a 
shelving  under  the  south  cliff,  and  the 
nets  being  in  bad  repair,  there  was 
work  to  be  done  on  them,  every  after- 
noon. Being  bored  with  the  village, 
Kate  had  sought  to  be  fascinated  for  a 
time,  so  she  had  accompanied  this 
strange,  shy  Molly  Quist  to  the  cove, 
more  to  pass  time,  not  to  spend  a  signi- 
ficant afternoon  or  develop  a  strange, 
holding  relationship.  She  was  fresh 
from  a  summer  in  Dornleith;  she  had 
captured  from  the  sun  a  new  vital 
vivacity;  she  reminded  one  of  autumn 
leaves,  caught  in  all  their  color  and 
transfixed  together  for  infinity.    She 
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was  on  that  threshold  between  child- 
hood and  youth  when  dream  saints 
must  be  supplanted  by  people.  Kate 
Trevelyn  was  only  fifteen  when  she 
met  him — a  large  black  ink  gash  marks 
the  day  on  an  old  calendar  among  her 
books.  It  was  September  third,  thirty- 
nine  years  ago.  She  is  dead  now,  but 
still  her  presence,  her  essence,  seems  to 
lie  in  that  long  black  mark  across  the 
day  September  third.  When  he  came 
into  the  cove  the  thin,  awkward  little 
Molly  Quist  introduced  him  to  the 
graceful  vividness  that  then  was  Kate 
Trevelyn.  But  what  else  could  Molly, 
who  herself  loved  him,  do,  for  Kate 
from  curiosity,  simply,  had  forced  her- 
self here?  Even  at  fifteen,  they  tell  us, 
if  her  interest  was  aroused,  Kate  was  a 
charming  conversationalist.  In  the 
subsequent  five  years  of  her  life  she 
talked  less,  showed  less  interest,  be- 
cause she  was  emotionally  engrossed 
with  herself,  but,  that  afternoon  her 
fluctuations  from  joyousness  to  a  slight 
almost  inaudible  sadness  intrigued 
Kevin  Wynyard  to  the  extent  that  he 
never  forgot  her  though  he  talked  to 
her  but  once  again — three  years  later 
at  his  father's  funeral.  Then  she  was 
so  grief  dazed  that  he  could  not  reach 
her.  In  the  summers  when  he  return- 
ed he  asked  of  her  from  the  fisherfolk 
(she  was  always  away  in  Dornleith) . 
Hearing  of  her  paintings  once  from  the 
lighthouse  keeper  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  them,  but  we  think  that  the  op- 
portunity was  not  granted  him,  or  else, 
if  he  saw  them,  he  did  not  appreciate 
the  keen,  observant  sensitivity  of  her 
work.  That  is  all  they  knew  of  ono 
another.  Kevin  Wynyard's  father 
knew  of  the  meeting,  and  he  discour- 
aged all  further  development  of  the 
friendship;  for  he  was  jealous  of  his 
son's  affection.  What  had  been  meant 
to  be   an   occasion   to   pass   time   had 


given  impetus  to  a  new  force  in  Kate's 
existence.  The  force  in  its  entirety 
lasted  for  three  years — until  the  burn- 
ing of  the  house. 

There  is  so  little  to  know  of  that  All 
Hallows  Eve.  But  the  picture  stands 
vaguely  before  us.  The  day  was  bleak, 
and  the  sea  lashed  like  an  intractable 
master  against  the  cliff  bases.  The 
wind  tore  feverishly  at  the  coats  of  the 
brother  and  sister  as  they  walked  the 
moorlands  to  Wiston  Crags.  They  had 
been  to  the  center  of  the  island  with  a 
basket  of  food  and  three  blankets  for  an 
ill  woman  upon  the  heathlands.  Now, 
coming  back  along  the  clifftops  past 
Wynyard's  Gothic  stone  house  a 
clutching,  tearing  thought  was  raised 
in  the  dejection  of  the  brother's  mind. 

For  a  mile  or  more  they  had  not 
spoken  a  word,  so  that  she  was  sur- 
prised when  he  suddenly  clenched  his 
fist  and  said  in  a  tone  taut  and  low, 
"This  whole  island  of  Ord  was  once 
ours — even  Dornleith,  city  that  it  is. 
We're  as  old  as  the  sea  kings — older. 
And  Wynyard's — where  did  they  come 
from — dirt.  And  that  house,"  he 
pointed,  "that  house  of  theirs  isn't 
theirs — it's  ours.     We  lived  there." 

"We  lost  it,"  she  said  appeasingly. 

"To  what?  I  know  how  you  feel — 
but  what  arc  they  but  the  money 
they've  made.  Nothing."  He  stopped 
suddenly  on  the  path  and  made  her 
face  him.  "You  know  they  don't  want 
you,  Kate,  because  you  have  nothing  to 
give  them." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked 
searching  his  eyes,  her  lips  uncons- 
ciously half  parted. 

"You  love  him." 

"Well."  She  was  not  sure,  for  Kevin 
Wynyard  seemed  remote  from  her — 
had  seemed  so  since  the  summer. 

"And  it's  partly  for  that  house." 
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"No,"  she  said  quickly  amazed  at  the 
thought. 

"But,  it's  true,"  he  said. 

"No,  it  isn't." 

Strangely  enough,  neither  of  them 
grew  angry,  but  she  seemed  overly 
eager  to  persuade  him.  Then  the  spirit 
of  what  they  had  lost  overcame  her 
and  she  said,  "I  wish  the  house  had 
been  destroyed  when  we  left  it — had 
burned,  or  the  sea  had  swept  over  it. 
"I  wish,"  impetuously,  "I  wish  so 
much — It's  no  good  wishing — no  good 
at  all — nor  hoping.  You  see,  eager- 
ly, "You  see?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "No  use  at  all." 

And  they  went  on  in  silence — to 
Wiston  Crags — where  they  sat  in  a 
sheltered  place  while  she  sketched  the 
outline  for  the  last  painting  she  ever 
did  of  that  coast. 

Toward  nightfall  she  went  straight 
home;  he  did  not,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, he  came  home  a  little  unsteady 
from  liquor,  but  still  in  control  of  him- 
self. 

As  always  on  All  Hallows  Eve  there 
was  a  festival  in  the  village.  As  al- 
ways, too,  people  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  island  to  dance  over  the  cobbles 
to  the  weird  pagan  melodies  that  still 
existed  among  the  fisherfolk.  Kate 
tried  to  persuade  her  brother  to  go  with 
her  to  join  the  dancers,  but  he  onlv 
planted  his  dirty  foot  in  her  skirt  as  she 
sat  on  the  stair  landing,  and  laughed 
hollow,  taunting  laughter  until  his 
body  shook  crazily  against  the  stair 
rail.  She  knew  he  would  go  to  the  vil- 
lage inn  again,  but  knowing  his  stub- 
bornness she  said  nothing,  until  she 
looked  out  the  staircase  window  across 
the  moorlands  and  saw  a  lierht  in  the 
arched  west  window  of  Wynward's 
house.  She  pointed  it  out  to  her 
brother  who  only  laughed  again  in  re- 
turn. 

So  it  was  with  her  father  that  she 


walked  into  the  gaily  lighted  group  in 
the  single  slanting  street.  Because  it 
was  early  there  was  hesitancy  about 
beginning  to  dance,  and  the  feeling 
among  the  people  was  lukewarm.  A 
youth  from  the  west  of  the  island  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  watching  her 
with  raptness  and  doubt.  He  knew  her 
a  little  from  meeting  her  on  the  moor- 
lands, but  being,  himself,  terribly  re- 
served, he  was  painfully  aware  of  her 
own  aloofness,  of  the  fact  that  her 
laughter  tonight  was  shallow  and 
masklike,  that  her  gayety  was  a  tre- 
mendous sham.  (He  did  not  realize 
that  she  was  trying  to  impress  him.) 
She  passed  close  to  him  once  with  one 
of  the  university  students  from  Dorn- 
leith,  and  spoke  to  him,  seeming  only 
to  half -realize  his  presence.  It  was  her 
way  though.  And  when  later  he  saw 
her  alone,  and,  beginning  to  feel  the 
rising  infectiousness  of  the  abandon 
about  him,  went  to  speak  to  her,  he 
saw  her  eyes  grow  large  and  damp  for 
pleasure,  and  he  asked  her  would  she 
dance  with  him. 

So  the  wild  music  enveloped  them 
and  drew  them  closer  in  the  crazy 
rhythms  of  the  ancient  dance.  Sudden- 
ly they  found  themselves  appallingly 
close  to  the  sea  wall,  and,  pulling  back, 
they  drew  apart  to  laugh  taut,  nervous 
laughter  at  their  oblivion. 

With  her  head  up  looking  toward 
the  moorland  she  caught  sight  of  the 
lights  of  Wynyard's  huge  house  star- 
ring the  night.  And  they  seemed  to 
say  to  her,  "What  are  you  doing?  Are 
you  traitoress  to  the  first  love?  Can 
you  be  happy  now,  can  you?  What 
are  you  doing,  what  are  you  doing?" 

She  caught  her  underlip  between  her 
teeth,  feeling  the  clutch  of  battle  in 
her  body. 

"What  time  is  it?"  she  asked  abrupt- 
ly of  the  boy  with  her. 
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"Eighteen  minutes  after  eleven,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,  my  father  will  be  wanting  me. 
I'd  better  go  to  him." 

The  boy  walked  with  her  up  through 
the  crowd.  How  could  he  know  that 
she  wanted  silence — aloneness  to  fight 
her  battle.  True,  he  said  nothing,  but 
one  could  not  help  being  aware  of  him. 
When  she  found  her  father,  the  boy 
melted  in  among  the  dancers,  and  she 
escaped  on  some  small  excuse  up  to  a 
hollow  in  the  moor  slopes  where  she 
sat,  sheltered  from  the  wind.  What  was 
there  to  do?  Why  could  not  one  escape, 
for  a  night,  from  the  tenacity  of  one's 
memory?  Laying  her  head  on  a  cold 
stone  beside  her  she  seemed  for  all  the 
world  like  a  child  brooding  over  a  lost 
toy.  And  what  had  promised  to  be  such 
a  tremendous  battle  was  nothing  but  a 
gigantic  confusion  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, laughter  and  silence,  and  one 
knew  it  would  have  been  best  to  stay 
down  close  to  the  sea  wall  where  there 
had  been  a  semblance  of  happiness. 
Like  a  moth  drawn  to  light  she  went 
back  downward  to  the  whirling,  blur- 
ring movement  of  the  dancing  group. 
For  perhaps  two  hours  she  danced  with 
assorted  partners  from  all  the  shores 
of  the  island. 

Then  out  of  the  oblivion,  the  incom- 
pleteness, of  that  All  Hallows  Eve  came 
the  finishing  stroke.  She  was  not  the 
first  to  see  it,  though  the  atmosphere 
had  been  thickening  for  a  long  while. 
And  when  finally  she  did  see  the 
flames  licking  the  windows  of  Wyn- 
yard's  house  that  had  once  been  Trev- 
elyn's,  panic  assailed  her,  and  amaze- 
ment. The  people  all  stood  aghast  in 
the  street,  only  the  weird  tendrils  of 
the  music  clinging  about  them.  Know- 
ing of  their  impotence  they  watched 
with  animal  curiousity  the  lurid  light 
that  rose  over  the  moorlands.  It  got 
around  them  that  the  old  man,  Wyn- 


yard,  had  come  home  from  the  main- 
land in  the  afternoon. 

"He'll  be  down  in  a  while,"  they 
kept  saying,  "It's  a  long  walk." 

But  he  did  not  come,  and  Kate  drew 
closer  to  her  father  in  the  crowd.  The 
realization  of  the  truth  must  have  come 
to  her  suddenly,  for  she  broke  into  a 
series  of  little  trembles,  then  she  began 
to  sob  fitfully,  throwing  her  head 
against  her  father's  shoulder,  and  just 
before  dawn,  when  her  body  was 
wracked  with  exhaustion  and  misery 
she  crumpled  onto  the  cobbles,  and  lay 
face  down,  panting  for  breath. 

When  the  fire  had  spent  itself,  and 
the  daring  and  the  curious  had  begun 
to  clamber  up  over  the  moorlands,  Kate 
sat  on  the  landing  watching  the  sea- 
gulls wheel  above  the  blue  smoke  of 
the  gutted  house. 

"He  won't  come  home,"  she  chanted 
evenly.  "He  won't  come  home.  Our 
house  is  gone."  Like  a  little  child  she 
swayed  back  and  forth  to  the  rhythm 
of  her  song.  She  wondered  instinctively 
of  Kevin  Wynyard,  but  she  did  not 
identify  him  with  the  house  that  had 
burned. 

The  first  venturers,  going  in  among 
the  smoking  cinders  found  two  men 
dead,  one  burned  and  bruised  under 
the  weight  of  a  gigantic  portrait  of  the 
builder  of  the  house,  another  pinned 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  central 
staircase.  They  were  nowhere  near 
each  other. 

The  day  rose  bleak  out  of  the  sea, 
pointing  cold  fingers  through  the  win- 
dows of  Trevelyn's  house.  When  Kate 
heard  that  Kevin  Wynyard  was  to  re- 
turn, they  say  she  locked  herself  in 
her  room,  refusing  to  leave  it,  but  her 
father  forced  her  "to  be  rational",  as 
he  said.  We  know  no  more  of  her — 
only  that  the  last  picture  which  was 
her  greatest  was  finished  the  night  be- 
fore she  drowned  herself  off  Wiston 
Crags. 
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Complete  Lingerie  Wardrobe  for 
The  Teenager! 

LILLIAN'S 
LINGERIE  SHOPPE 

3834  Mt.  Vernon  Ave. 
Arlandria 


LYNN'S  CUT  RATE 

2200  Wilson  Blvd. 

ooOOo 


Free  Delivery 
Call  Glebe  1135 


ALEXANDRIA 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office  Northwest  Branch 

King  and  Royal  Street 

1701  Centre  Plaza 
Alexandria,  Virginia 
Member : 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Alexandria  3332 

FAIRLINGTON 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

STUDIO 

Portraits  of  Distinction 

1705  Centre  Plaza 
Phillip  H.  Rich  Alexandria,  Va. 


TED  LEWIS  SHOP 

Fine  Men's  Wear 

Shirlington  Business  Center 

Overlook  3390 

Arrow   Shirts  McGregor   Sportswear 

Dobbs  Hats  Michaels   Stern   Suits 

Alligator  Rain  Coats 

Charge  Accounts   Invited 

HENDERSON'S 
DRUG  STORE 

for  Complete  Drug  Service 

509  S.  23rd  Street 

Arlington,  Va. 

Otis  8900 

Feminine  Apparel  Shops 

WYNN'S 

three  locations 

Arlington 

3134  Wilson  Blvd  .  .  .  2215  N.  Glebe  Road 

Falls  Church 

230  W.  Broad  St. 

WOODLAWN 
SERVICE  CENTER 

GUARANTEED  AUTO  REPAIRS 

4626  N.  Washington  Blvd. 
Chestnut  2141 
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Harl  La  Place 


MEDITATION 


Strange  how  winter  can  come  in  July, 
How  a  love  so  real  can  die, 
Gone  like  the  chaff  the  wind  whips  away, 
Gone  as  the  night  drives  away  the  bright  day. 

Strange  how  winter  can  change  to  spring, 
Great  the  nostalgia  this  change  can  bring, 
Brought  with  the  songbirds'  first  sweet  lay, 
Brought  as  the  dawning  brings  back  the  bright  day. 


Twilight, 

Now  slowly  falls 

Upon  the  countryside, 

And  soon  the  weary  world  will  rest 

In  peace. 

At  dawn, 

When  all  the  world 

Will  wake  to  greet  the  morn, 

The  glorious  sun  arises 

Again. 


Eleanor  Jones 


CINQUAINS 


MASTER  SUPER  MARKET 


4102  Mount  Vernon  Ave. 


Alexandria,  Va. 
Temple  8907 
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BARCROFT 
BARBER  SHOP 

Air  Conditioned 
for  Your  Comfort 

4813  Columbia  Pike     Jackson  8-9090 

BEN  FRANKLIN  STORE 

Locally  Owned 

Nationally  Known 
315  N.  Glebe  Rd.  Glebe-9191 


F.  W.  WOOLWORTH 
COMPANY 

3185  Wilson  Blvd. 
Telephone  Glebe-6555 

Dresses  Suits        Accessories 

Sizes  for  Teenagers  and 

Grownups  Alike 

Visit  DIXIE  WILSON 

4811  Columbia  Pike      Jackson  8-3131 


THE  SOCK 
DANCE 

"\Y/EVE  G0T  t0  nave  sometmng 
W  different." 

"Yeah,  that's  what  they  all  say,  and 

it   always   ends   up   in  the   same   old 

stuff." 


But  it  was  different! 

The  first  change  noticeable  was  in 
the  decorations.  Expectations  of  an- 
other crepe-papered  ceiling  were  not 
fulfilled — instead,  there  were  ingeni- 
ous revolving  colored  lights. 

The  dance  itself  was  different.  Al- 
though self-conscious  at  first,  couples 
came,  as  the  posters  had  told  them,  in 
most  unusual  footwear.  Some  thought 
that  maybe  they  wouldn't  have  to  take 
their  shoes  off,  but  a  ruling  had  been 
made — no  shoes  allowed  on  the  dance 
floor.  So  the  couples  parted,  each  go- 
ing to  a  "check  room,"  then  back  to 
their  friends.  Not  too  sure  yet  that 
their  socks  still  weren't  a  little  too  loud 
or  too  unusual,  they  overcame  this  feel- 
ing by  a  single  glance  around  the  room. 

New  York  and  Paris  had  nothing  on 
the  W-L  student  body  when  it  came 
to  fashion  designing.  Chaperons,  in- 
stead of  standing  around  poker-faced, 
mingled  through  the  crowd,  taking 
note  of  the  "Fall  of  1950  Creations." 

And  the  couples  traded  partners! 
Never  in  the  history  of  W-L  has  such 
a  radical  movement  not  only  gotten 
a  good  start,  but  gathered  momentum, 
and  increased  in  popularity.  Teachers 
especially  were  amazed  by  this  occur- 
rence— not  that  students  didn't  enjoy 
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their  dates,  but  somehow,  it  added 
"spice"  to  the  evening. 

The  questions  concerning  the  "road 
block"  at  the  doorway  were  answered 
midway  through  the  evening  when 
everyone  lined  up,  single  file,  and 
walked  past  the  "reviewing  stand." 
All  sorts  of  creations  were  there — from 
a  ball  and  chain,  short  pants  and  gar- 
tered socks,  to  the  favorite  "twin"  socks. 
Evidence  of  the  many  hours  that  had 
been  spent  with  needle  was  plain. 

The  judges'  decision  resulted  in  the 
crowning  as  Mr.  and  Miss  Argyle  of 
Janice  Lea  Holm,  with  her  "fake"  pan- 
talettes, and  Paul  Hathaway,  who  had 
appeared  in  short  pants  and  decorated 
socks  and  garters. 

The  only  critical  comment  of  the 
dance  was  heard  the  next  morning 
when  participants  tried  to  walk. 

Apparently,  dancing  without  shoes 
makes  for  aching  feet! 


COME  WHAT  MAY 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

ous  skeptic  because  people  couldn't  ac- 
cept his  paintings.  Today  his  paint- 
ings are  in  every  large  museum  in  the 
world.  He  is  only  one  example  of  a 
man  who  believed  in  what  he  was 
doing  and,  despite  the  criticisms  hurl- 
ed at  him,  persisted  and  won.  Swim- 
ming against  the  tide  is  very  difficult 
and  you  may  be  tempted  to  turn  and 
go  with  the  popular  demand,  but  think 
how  unrewarding  it  will  be  to  you. 

Whatever  medium  you  choose  as  a 
personal  expression  is  up  to  you.  It 
may  be  any  of  the  arts.  But  you  might 
remember  that  whether  it  be  painting, 
music,  or  writing,  it  will  be  a  success 
if  you  believe  in  it  hard  enough — and 
if  you  believe  in  it  long  enough. 


YEATMAN'S 

Most  Complete  Line  of  Hardware 

Houseware  —  Sporting  Goods  — 
Building  Supplies 

OOOOo 

Phone:  Owens— 7300-1-2 

Wilson  Blvd.  at  Hartford 

Arlington,  Va. 


For  Quality  Furniture 

at  Reasonable  Prices 
Visit  The 

BARNES  and  KIMEL  CO. 

ooOoo 

Arlington— 1916  Wilson  Blvd. 
Alexandria — 2419  Mt.  Vernon  Ave. 
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M.  J.  MANNING 

Real  Estate- — Loans — Insurance 

2401  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

Alexandria  1042 

Permanent  Waving 

Hair  Shaping  and   Styling 

HIGHLAND 
BEAUTY  SALON 

Marian  L.  Martin,  Prop. 

525  South  23rd  Street 

Arlington,  Va. 

Hours  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Otis  9701        Wed.  &  Fri.  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

GLEBE  COURT 
SERVICE 

4702  Lee  Highway 

Arlington,  Va. 

Oxford  2494  Owens  9797 

Accessories  and  Road  Service 

H  &  A  PRINTING  CO. 

Printing  and  Engraving 

Personal  Cards 

and  Graduation  Invitations 

A  Specialty 

Phone:  Jackson  4-1010 

3709  Wilson  Blvd.        Arlington,  Va. 


"GET  THE 
GREENWOOD  HABIT" 

ESSO  EXTRA  ESSO 

One  Stop  Service 
4505  Lee  Highway 

MONCURE  AGENCY 

East  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Mutual  Insurance 

and 

Real  Estate 

Shop  At 

FOOD  FAIR  STORES, 
INC. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

and 

Virginia 

WATCH  &  CLOCK 
REPAIR  SHOP 

553  South  23rd.  Street 

All  types  of  watches  and  clocks 

(electrical  and  mechanical) 

repaired. 

All  Work  Guaranteed  for  One  Year. 
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Eleanor  Jones 


POEMS 

Poems  are  such  funny  things, 

They  don't  know  what  to  do, 

They  can't  behave,  they  won't  act  right, 

They  make  you  feel  so  blue. 

The  words  won't  go  the  way  they  should, 
Your  teacher  says,  "Now  shame!" 
You  wonder  what  real  poets  do, 
And  how  they  rise  to  fame. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible 
To  make  good  poetry, 
I'm  glad  that  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
Can't  read  these  things  by  me. 


Shop  at  Sears  and  Save 

Arlington's  Complete  Department 

Store 

Air  Conditioned               Free  Parking 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Co. 

2800  Wilson  Boulevard 
Chestnut  7722 

THE   COOKE   PRESS 

Commercial  Printers 

1912  N.  Moore  Street 

Arlington,  Va. 

OXford  1610 

BALLSTON 

Prescription  Drug  Store 

Phone  OX.  0221 

4227  Fairfax  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 

POLLOCK 
Refrigeration  Company 

Household  Refrigeration 

Air  Conditioning — Home  Freezers 

Frigidaire  Products 

Sales  and  Service 

85  N.  Glebe  Rd. 
GL  5678                                           GL  8930 
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TO  OUR  AUTHORS 


We  look  with  pleasure,  realizing 
that  among  them  are  some  familiar 
and  some  completely  untried. 

In  the  class  of  1950,  great  literary 
talent  was  concentrated.  We  are 
presenting  a  little  of  the  unpublished 
work  of  last  year's  writers.  The  mature 
beauty  and  natural  smoothness  of  the 
sonnets  of  Wellesley  student,  Miss 
Perry  Organ,  will  be  refreshing  to  our 
readers,  we  know.  Another  1950  grad- 
uate, Miss  Dona  Frantz,  a  freshman  at 
Madison,  has  left  with  us  an  example 
of  her  strongly  sensitive  work.     Miss 


Margaret  Owens,  in  her  first  year  at 
the  University  of  California,  has 
written  a  fitting  and  interesting  im- 
pression of  last  year's  Penman  staff. 

There  are  new  writers  among  us  too. 
Horst  Kuendel,  a  native  of  Germany, 
gives  us,  with  his  charming  idiom,  a 
little  of  his  country,  and  of  his  ideas  of 
our  own  nation.  Brendon  Stanton,  for 
two  years  a  resident  of  Tokyo,  presents 
us  with  a  view  of  Japan  as  seen  by  a 
member  of  an  Army  family  stationed 
there. 

The  names  attached  to  our  Canter- 


South  Arlington 

RADIO  &  TELEVISION 

Personified  gifts  for  people 

Company 

of  distinction 

Repairs  on  all  makes  of  radio  and 

WHELAN'S 

television  sets. 

DRUG  STORE 

ooOoo 

Washington-Lee  Shopping  Center 

Television  Service  Owr  Specialty 

ooOoo 

oOOOo 

110  S.  Wayne  St. 

Otis  8400                   551  S.  23rd  St., 

Owens  7272 

Arlington,  Va. 
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bury  Tales  are  ones  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, but  we  hope  that  our  beginners 
at  the  art  of  pen-wielding  will  not  con- 
sider this  the  last  try. 

Again  we  are  pleased  to  present  the 
great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  poe- 
try of  Michael  Mason  whose  work  is 
already  familiar  to  our  readers.  Harl 
La  Place,  whose  name  is  new  to  our 
pages  brings  a  quiet  appeal  into  her 
work. 

From  Stratford  Junior  High  School 
must  ultimately  come  a  portion  of  our 
future  staffs,  and  as  a  preview  of  what 
may  be  found  in  a  Penman  of  the  fu- 
ture, we  present  the  naive  verse  of  a 
talented  seventh-grader,  Eleanor  Jones. 

Our  fiction,  we  feel,  is  running  in  a 
new  vein.  Not  a  new  writer,  but  a  dis- 
guised one,  is  Greensleeves,  who  has 
attempted  to  weave  both  humor  and 
sadness  into  a  story  of  a  past  era.  Well 
qualified  to  speak  of  sailing  is  Milton 
Irvin  whose  experiences  afloat  have 
been  many. 

Our  staff,  too,  has  kept  itself  busy 
driving  pens,  as  is  attested  by  the 
humorous  work  of  Judy  Potter,  by  the 
vivid  impression  of  our  youngest,  Les- 
lie Adkins,  and  by  the  experimental 
prose  of  our  editor,  Mary  Meade  Har- 
nett. 

To  our  Art  department,  we  owe  a 
deep  gratitude  for  the  keen  understand- 
ing of  our  art  editor,  Lloyd  Burlin- 
game,  who  has  produced  a  cover  over 
which  the  staff  is  most  enthusiastic. 
His  illustrations  and  that  of  David  Roe- 
lofs  add  animation  to  our  prose  selec- 
tions. 

We  feel,  too,  that  there  is  great  in- 
spiration in  the  article  by  our  art  ad- 
visor, Mrs.  Farley,  whose  ideas  are 
practical  to  those  of  us  who  work  with 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  any  art. 


King  8-9600  R.  C.  A.  &  Admiral 

Complete   Kitchens  Television 

1'RIGIDAIRE 
Product  of  General   Motors 

GRANT'S 

Arlandria's  Only  Appliance  Store 
At  Presidential  Gardens 
Daniel  D.  Grant        3836  Mt.  Vernon  Ave. 
Manager  Alexandria,  Va. 

DOWD'S 

Buckingham  Radio  &  Electric 
Major  Line  Appliances 

Records 

Radio  and  Television 

SALES  and  SERVICE 

254  N.  Glebe  Rd. 

Owens  5588  Open  evenings 

Kaiser-Frazer  Automobiles 
General  Motors  Trucks 

The 
CENTRAL  MOTOR  CO. 

3200  Lee  Highway        Arlington,  Va. 
1201  Oronoco  St.        Alexandria,  Va. 


HENRY  A.  CHESHIRE 

Builder  —  Contractor 

3834  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

Alexandria  6663 
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GLEBE  RADIO  and 
APPLIANCE  CO. 

Nationally  Known  Merchandise  Only 

Television  —  Radios  —  Refrigerators 

Ranges  —  Washers  —  Records 

Small  Appliances 

00O00 

SALES  and  SERVICE 

Lee  Highway  and  Glebe  Road 

Glebe  3311  Owens  7222 


H.  L.  GREEN 


3821  Mt.  Vernon  Ave. 


Alexandria,  Va. 


ooOoo 


Free  Parking 


Philgas  Bendix — Home 

Appliances  Laundry 

Westinghouse  Home  Appliances 

SNYDER  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  —  Housewares 

Paint  and  Glass 

East  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Phone:  Falls  Church  1194 

UNIVERSAL 
ELECTRIC  SERVICE  Inc. 

Frigidaire  Center  of  Arlington 

R.  C.  A.  Victor 

Radio — Television — Appliances 

4050  Lee  Highway 


WESTMONT 
RADIO  CO. 

Radio  and  T.  V.  Service 
Auto  Radios  Our  Specialty 

CARRIER'S 
PHARMACY 

Columbia  Pike  at  Glebe  Road 
School  Supplies 

for 
Your  Every  Need 
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OF  GROWTH  AND  CHANGE 

TRANSITION  is  a  big,  vague  word  young  world  and  we  should  use  it  more 

to  most  of  us,  and  we  shy  away  often,   not  to   impress   others,  but  be- 

from    anything    strange    or  odd    that  cause  it  defines  the  youthful.     That's 

might  seem  affected  to  our  circle  of  why  the  editor  has  made  transition  the 

friends,  or  anything  we  don't  under-  theme  of  our  school  magazine's  March 

stand    and  think  we    can't.      But    we  issue — a  month  that  comes  in  "like  a 

shouldn't,  for  transition  itself  merely  lion    and    goes   out   like   a    lamb" — a 

means  a  change — perhaps  that  of  phy-  month  of  transition, 

sical  growth  or  the  adoption  of  a  new  Milton  Irvin's  article  on  our  rowing 

philosophy — any  change.     It's  a  good  crew  fits  in  well  with  the  "Penman's" 

word  for  teenagers,  since  we  are  con-  theme,  inasmuch  as  this  sport  is  now 

tinually  developing  new  goals  of  life  coming  out  from  under  the  shadows  of 

and  shedding    our  childhood    appear-  basketball  and  football  into  its  own  im- 

ances  for  fresh  countenances  of  adult-  portant  spotlight  in  the  student's  at- 

hood.      Transition   is    a    part   of   our  (Continued  on  page  43) 
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Milton  Irvin 


CREW  STORY 


TN  THE  EARLY  spring  of  1949  the 
1  ground  work  was  laid  for  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  and  incredible  of 
sport  stories,  the  Cinderella  story  of 
Washington-Lee's  Varsity  Crew. 

Much  of  the  credit  of  the  first  success 
for  the  crew  belongs  to  Mr.  Charles 
Butt  (a  government-employed  aero- 
nautical engineer)  and  Mr.  Claude 
Richmond.  The  District  of  Columbia 
schools  turned  down  Mr.  Butt's  offer 
to  coach  and  organize,  gratis,  inter- 
high  crews.  When  he  approached  Mr. 
Richmond  with  the  idea  of  a  Washing- 
ton-Lee crew,  Mr.  Richmond  consent- 
ed, and  the  W-L  crew  was  born. 

Mr.  Butt,  who  is  better  known  as 
Charlie,  is  a  little  guy  who  weighs 
about  135  pounds.  He  is  optimistic, 
and  very  modest,  except  about  his  crew. 
Charlie  attended  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  was  graduated 
in  1941,  just  in  time  to  spend  five  years 
in  the  Air  Corps.  It  was  at  M.  I.  T. 
that  he  got  his  love  for  rowing. 
A  member  of  the  second-string  150 
pound  crew,  Charlie  said,  "Sometimes 
I  rowed,  and  sometimes  I  was  cox- 
swain, but  I  never  amounted  to  much." 

Another  man  who  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  original  success  was 
Corporation  Expert  Fred  Maletz.  Fred 
was  the  assistant  coach  and  put  in 
many  long  hours  with  Charlie  whip- 
ping the  crew  into  shape. 

That  first  season,  which  had  such  a 
modest  beginning  and  an  ending  not 


unlike  a  Cecil  B.  DeMille  production, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in  high 
school  crew  racing. 

Before  March  of  that  spring  none  of 
the  W-L  crew  had  ever  rowed  as  a 
team.  Coach  Butt  had  never  coached 
a  team.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  they 
did  have  was  their  desire  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Potomac  Boat  Club, 
which  allowed  the  crew  use  of  its  facil- 
ities. Both  Charlie  and  Fred,  Potomac 
Boat  Club  members,  coached  without 
pay  from  five  until  dark  in  the  evening. 
Thirty  students  came  out  for  practice 
every  day  except  Sunday.  Most  of  the 
boys  were  pretty  bad  and  lacked  the 
much-needed  experience  for  a  polished 
crew,  but  finally  the  coach  took  eight 
of  the  best  for  the  varsity  crew.  Most 
of  the  experts  contend  that  it  takes  at 
least  two  years  for  an  oarsman  to  get 
enough  experience  to  be  considered 
good.  A  trip  to  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  after  the  candidates  had 
been  out  for  a  week  was  a  big 
break  in  the  early  training  period. 
Navy  let  them  use  the  rowing  tank, 
rowing  machines  and  other  practice 
facilities.  After  that  drilling  the  var- 
sity crew  used  the  No.  1  shell — a  twelve 
year-old  job — at  the  Potomac  Boat 
Club. 

By  the  middle  of  April  Charlie  felt 
that  his  boys  were  ready  for  their  first 
race.  The  first  regatta  of  the  little 
Generals'  new-born  career  was  held 
with  George  Washington  High  School 
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at  the  Potomac  Boat  Club.  It  consisted 
of  two  events,  a  varsity  and  junior  var- 
sity eight  race.  The  Little  Generals' 
JV  crew  took  the  Presidents'  JV's  by 
two  lengths,  but  in  the  varsity  event 
the  G.  W.  eight  turned  the  tables  on 
W-L,  giving  W-L  its  only  defeat  of  the 
season.  This  was  the  only  time  George 
Washington  has  ever  beaten  the  Wash- 
ington-Lee varsity  crew. 

As  the  season  wore  on,  the  Little  Gen- 
erals met  the  George  Washington  crew 
and  defeated  them  three  times;  in  ad- 
dition to  this  they  rowed  against  and 
defeated  the  varsity  crews  of  John  Mar- 
shall and  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
Schools. 

Coach  Butt  then  decided  to  enter  his 
varsity  and  junior  varsity  crews  in  the 
Stotesbury  Regatta  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  crews  traveled  by  private 
auto  and  paid  for  their  own  lodging 
and  meals.  The  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lent  Washington-Lee  one  of  their 
shells,  which  was  the  best  boat  the 
Little  Generals  had  used  up  to  that 
time.  W-L's  varsity  eight-oar  crew  up- 
set all  the  advance  dope  to  win  the 
championship  race  in  the  twenty-fifth 
annual  Stotesbury  Cup  Regatta  on  the 
Schuylkill  River.  Washington-Lee  led 
most  of  the  distance  in  covering  the 
mile  course  in  5  minutes  31  and  2/5 
seconds  to  win  the  Stotesbury  Cup,  and 
succeeded  La  Salle  High  School  of 
Philadelphia  as  titleholder.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  twenty-five  year  his- 
tory of  the  regatta  a  school  below  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  had  won  the  famed 
Stotesbury  Cup. 

The  highlights  of  the  first  Nationals 
have  been  written  up  many  times.  The 
varsity  eight  event  had  attracted  seven 
entries,  although  the  course  was  made 
for  only  four  shells.  As  a  consequence, 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was 


to  have  heats.  In  their  heat  the  W-L 
crew  was  pitted  against  Ecorse  High 
of  Ecorse,  Michigan,  St.  Johns  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  Delafield,  Wisconsin 
and  Lafayette  High  School  of  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Wyandotte  qualified  in 
the  second  heat  to  make  a  three  boat 
race.  On  the  day  of  the  finals  Wash- 
ington-Lee won  the  best  race  of  the  day 
by  defeating  Lafayette  High  of  Buffalo 
by  3/5  of  a  second  to  win  the  eight- 
oared  championship.  The  members  of 
the  first  varsity  crew  were:  Kado 
Beachum,  bow;  Bill  Hoffman,  Mile 
Miller,  Bruce  Bauer,  captain;  Roger 
Scott,  Foster  Smith,  Paul  Yager,  Pete 
Sparhawk,  stroke;  Dick  McCombs,  cox- 
swain. The  four  JV  alternates  were: 
Buddy  Virts,  John  Barton,  George 
Swenson  and  Milton  Irvin.  After  the 
race,  following  the  traditional  rites  of 
throwing  the  coxswain  and  coach  into 
the  water,  the  W-L  crew  also  threw 
Mr.  Richmond  into  the  water,  taking 
him  at  his  word  when  he  jokingly  said, 
"If  you  boys  win,  you  may  throw  me 
also." 

As  early  as  it  was  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing that  the  Little  Generals  returned, 
they  found  the  airport  balcony  crowd- 
ed with  Washington-Lee  students  sing- 
ing and  the  band  playing  "W-L  Will 
Shine  Tonight."  So  came  to  an  end 
the  first  season  of  Washington-Lee 
crew  racing  which  gave  the  Little  Gen- 
erals the  honor  of  being  the  only  crew 
to  win  a  national  championship  in 
their  first  season  of  racing. 

With  the  Washington-Lee  crew  now 
national  champions,  many  people  felt 
that  a  national  championship  crew 
should  at  least  have  its  own  equipment. 
As  a  result  of  this  feeling  a  movement 
got  under  way  to  purchase  a  Pocock 
eight-oar  shell  for  the  high  school.  On 
Saturday,     April    29,     before  a    large 
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crowd,  Mary  Florence,  W-L  senior  who 
earned  the  honor  by  selling  the  most 
Christmas  trees,  christened  the  new 
shell,  "Cinderella." 

When  the  1950  season  opened  the 
sea-going  Generals  not  only  had  a 
brand  new  eight,  but  they  also  had  a 
26-foot  training  barge.  With  this  new 
equipment  Coach  Butt  could  put  forty- 
six  boys  on  the  water  at  one  time  in- 
stead of  twenty-eight  as  last  year.  In 
addition  to  these  he  had  experienced 
oarsmen  from  whom  he  could  build 
his  new  crews. 

After  a  month  of  training  the  W-L 
crew  met  its  first  test  of  the  season  in 
a  race  on  the  Severn  with  George 
Washington  and  the  Navy  Plebes. 
Navy  came  in  first,  W-L  second,  with 
G.  W.  two  boat-lengths  astern  of  W.  L. 
Coach  Charlie  Butt  said  he  thought 
his  boys  did  well,  everything  consid- 
ered. As  the  season  wore  on,  the  first 
title  which  Washington-Lee  success- 
fully defended  was  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Crown  by  defeating  George 
Washington  and  John  Marshall  High 
Schools.  Again  the  real  test  came  when 
the  Little  Generals  traveled  to  Phila- 
delphia to  take  their  second  crack  at 
the  Stotesbury  Cup.  This  time,  instead 
of  bringing  home  one  victory;  the  W-L 
oarsmen  were  victorious  in  three 
events:  the  varsity  eight,  junior  var- 
sity eight  and  junior  double  skull.  Top- 
ping their  conquests  was  a  second 
straight  victory  for  the  famed  Stotes- 
bury Cup,  in  the  twenty-sixth  revival 
of  that  classic.  Six  of  Coach  Charlie 
Butt's  men  who  were  in  the  1949 
championship  boat  rowed  again  as  the 
Little  Generals  swept  to  the  title  by 
three-quarters  of  a  length  over  north- 
east High  School  of  Philadelphia. 

Once  again  Pete  Sparhawk,  stroking 
the  boat  as  he  had  the  previous  year, 


set  a  terrific  pace  about  midway  down 
the  one-mile  course,  which  cinched 
the  victory  for  the  Little  Generals.  Af- 
ter this  race  the  Little  Generals  felt 
better  about  racing  the  final  test  of  the 
National  Championship  Regatta  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  If  they  could 
just  take  the  Nationals,  It  would  prove 
once  and  for  all  that  they  were  not 
merely  a  Cinderella  crew.  The  week 
that  separated  the  Stotesbury  and  the 
National  regattas  was  filled  with  much 
hard  work.  This  year,  however,  there 
was  no  worry  about  money  or  borrow- 
ing shells.  The  last  few  days  were 
spent  by  Mr.  Butt  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  his  boys.  Any 
evening  he  could  be  seen  standing  in 
the  bow  of  the  coaching  launch  with 
his  megaphone  in  hand  and  two  stop 
watches  hung  around  his  neck. 

"Back  in  March,"  he  said  later, 
"when  we  were  getting  sopping  wet 
and  cold  every  night,  I  wondered  some- 
times if  it  was  worth  while.  I  haven't 
any  doubt  now." 

All  of  Coach  Butt's  efforts  were  sum- 
med up  in  a  few  words  several  days 
later;  "magnificent,"  "phenominal," 
"marvelous  finish,"  were  some  of  the 
remarks  to  be  heard  after  the  varsity 
finish.  "Terrific,"  said  Garrett  Gil- 
more,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. "That's  never  happened  be- 
fore," said  Mr.  Earl  Blatz,  chief  judge 
and  secretary  of  the  Schoolboy  Rowing 
Association;  "no  other  school  ever  has 
won  the  title  two  straight  years." 

"I  don't  know  where  they  get  that 
final  burst  of  speed,"  Butt  said,  "it  a- 
mazes  me."  Yes,  it  was  worth  all  the 
work  and  time  put  in  by  everyone  con- 
cerned; it  was  a  toss-up  as  to  who  was 
the    happier,    Mr.  Butt   or  his    crew. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Michael  Mason 


STATEMENT  OF  A  THEME 


The  whippoorwill's  trill  is  a  valley  and  a  hill 

Throwing  sunset  shadows  across  the  day 

And  the  valley  and  the  hill 

Of  the  whippoorwill's  trill 

Is  a  sad  mood  of  skip-a-beat  grey. 

Skip-a-beat — whippoorwill 

Whippoorwill — grey 

And  the  valley  and  the  hill 

Of  the  Whippoorwill's  trill 

Is  a  sad  mood  of  (skip-a-beat)  grey. 


Counterpoint 


Slowly  the  pod 
Curls  to  pray 
And  touch  the  sod 
And  turn  to  clay. 
Night's  delay 
Is  not  of  God 
Bird  of  day 
Perks  on  the  clod. 


White  octave 
And  amber  sax 
And  strings,  engrave 
On  jetty  wax. 
Strings  relax, 
Watch  bright  octave 
With  checkered  blocks 
Their  whispers  stave. 


replay,  replay,  replay, 


Over  valley,  over  hill 
Floats  the  whippoorwill's  trill 
The  last  of  the  (skip-a-beat)  day 
— Whipperbeat,  skipperwill 
Whipperskip,  skipperwhip 
Whippoorwill,  whippoorwill,  grey — 
The  whippoorwill's  trill  is  a  valley  and  a  hill- 
replay,  replay,  replay  .... 
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Jane  Pinkard 


THE  FAILURE 


[  WAS  a  failure  and  I  knew  it.  When 
that  bleak,  dark  feeling  of  resigna- 
tion comes  to  one's  mind,  it's  the  end 
of  all  happiness  and  comfort.  In  my 
case  it  came  suddenly  and  without 
warning.  I  had  been  struggling  along 
for  years  trying  to  write  something 
worth  while.  I  had  the  education, 
ideas,  ambition,  and  some  said  that  I 
had  talent,  but  something  must  have 
been  missing,  for  although  I  pounded 
at  the  typewriter  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours  a  day,  I  never  wrote  anything 
really  good.  Oh,  it's  true  that  my  stuff 
was  published,  and  I  made  a  living  for 
my  family,  but  that  was  all.  Yet,  I 
thought  I  was  doing  fine.  I  hadn't 
written  my  materpiece  yet,  but  I  had 
plenty  of  time.  Then  one  day  it  hit 
me.  Suddenly  I  knew  I  was  a  failure; 
I  always  had  been. 

This  is  how  it  happened.  It  was  a 
bright  morning  in  May,  the  kind  of 
morning  that  gives  some  people  spring 
fever;  others  it  inspires.  To  me  it 
meant  that  summer  was  coming,  and 
I  needed  to  earn  a  bit  of  extra  money 
to  send  Mary  and  the  kids  away  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  summer.  The 
heat  of  the  tenement  was  all  right  for 
me,  but  they  deserved  something  bet- 
ter. As  soon  as  I  finished  eating  break- 
fast, I  went  to  my  desk,  sat  down,  and 
inserted  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
typewriter.  I  hadn't  yet  decided  what 
to  write,  and  as  I  looked  at  the  paper 
its  whiteness  startled  me.    It  looked  so 


clean  and  pure.  I  thought  of  the 
stories  with  which  I  covered  this  paper. 
I  wrote  for  the  pulp  magazines,  and  I 
thought  of  my  mother  who  would  have 
called  them  trash.  It  was  then  that  I 
realized  that  I  was  a  failure.  Twenty 
years  ago  I  was  fresh  out  of  college,  in 
love,  and  had  all  the  ambition  and 
hope  of  unscarred  youth.  I  was  going 
to  be  a  great  writer.  I  would  write 
stirring  novels  and  stories.  When  peo- 
ple read  the  things  I  wrote,  they  would 
feel  uplifted  and  inspired.  I  would 
write,  not  for  money,  but  for  the  sake 
of  writing.  Now,  twenty  years  later, 
I  had  only  the  broken  shell  of  my 
greatest  dream — to  write  a  master- 
piece. All  my  dreams  had  come  to 
naught. 

Deciding  that  I  needed  time  to  think, 
I  told  Mary  that  I  was  going  for  a 
walk;  then  I  went  out  into  the  clean 
spring  sunlight.  Small  children  were 
playing  on  the  sidewalks.  Games  of 
hopscotch,  marbles,  and  jump-rope 
were  in  progress.  There  were  a  few 
well-used  wagons  and  tricycles,  but 
most  of  these  children  didn't  have  such 
props  for  their  play.  Yet  they  were 
happy.  Childhood  is  a  happy  time, 
for  children  live  an  imaginative  life. 
They  can  always  escape  the  world  of 
reality  by  retiring  into  their  own  pri- 
vate dreamland. 

I  walked  on,  leaving  the  children  to 
their  play.  I  came  to  one  of  the  parks 
with  which  every  well-planned  city  is 
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provided.  Here  and  there  old  men  lay- 
sleeping  on  the  cool  ground,  damp  with 
the  spring  rain.  Others  dozed  on  the 
park  benches,  their  faces  covered  with 
their  hats  to  protect  them  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun  or  the  curiosity  of 
those  passing  by.  Farther  on,  I  found 
a  group  of  men,  not  sleeping,  but  dis- 
cussing the  world's  affairs.  Each  ex- 
plained what  he  would  do  if  he  were 
president — and  the  world  wouldn't  be 
in  such  a  mess  if  people  would  only  do 
thus  and  so.  Every  American  boy  is 
the  potential  president  of  the  United 
States;  every  old  man  would  have  been 
a  wonderful  president  if  only  someone 
had  given  him  the  chance.  Such  is 
fate! 

I  left  the  park  and  wandered  over  to 
the  corner  grocery  store  where  the 
women  of  the  neighborhood  were  do- 
ing their  shopping.  Some  of  them 
went  quietly  and  hurriedly  about  their 
shopping;  others  stopped  in  small 
groups  to  gossip  about  their  neighbors 
or  to  complain  about  the  prices.  For 
many  of  these  women  this  was  their 
only  recreation.  Most  of  them  looked 
old  and  haggard,  yet  many  were  still 
in  their  twenties.  Life  had  left  its 
mark  on  them,  too. 

Leaving  the  grocery  store  I  walked 
up  a  street  lined  with  cheap  boarding- 
houses.  As  I  walked  past,  I  wondered 
what  hopes  and  fears,  what  dreams  of 
success  these  houses  sheltered.  At  last 
I  came  to  the  great  commercial  section 
of  the  city.  I  walked  slowly  down  the 
street,  observing  the  morning  shoppers. 
Here  and  there  a  beggar  sat  on  the  side- 
walk under  the  store  awning  to  be  out 
of  the  sun.  I  entered  a  large  dime 
store  and  breathed  in  its  magic  as  I 
had  not  done  for  years.  I  remembered 
the  way  I  had  felt  when  I  was  a  boy 
and  the  wares  of  stores  such  as  these 


had  caught  my  fancy  and  made  me  en- 
vious. At  the  soda  fountain  one  could 
buy  all  sorts  of  good  things.  There  was 
a  special  counter  where  smooth-as-silk 
frozen  custard  was  sold.  Farther  back 
was  a  counter  with  all  kinds  of  cookies 
and  candy.  Some  of  these  cookies 
looked  tempting  and  delicious,  but  I 
had  learned  early  that  they  all  tasted 
alike — more  like  cardboard  than  any- 
thing else.  Walking  on,  I  came  to  the 
toy  counter  which  brought  back  more 
memories,  although  the  toys  displayed 
now  were  more  realistic  than  those  of 
my  boyhood.  Another  counter  which 
had  always  fascinated  me  was  the  ore 
where  stationery,  ink,  pencils,  and 
other  supplies  were  sold.  I  had  always 
wanted  to  buy  samples  of  all  the  paper 
— the  pink,  blue,  lavender,  green  and 
yellow — all  colors  of  ink  and  every  va- 
riety of  pencil.  Suddenly  I  thought  of 
my  writing  and  the  magic  of  this  place 
began  to  leave  me.  I  wanted  to  escape, 
so  once  again  I  went  out  into  the  street. 

Coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
aimless  wandering  wasn't  helping  me 
at  all,  I  decided  to  go  home.  I  started 
back  along  the  route  by  which  I  had 
come.  I  walked  along  deep  in  thought, 
and  so  I  did  not  see  the  huge  truck 
turning  the  corner  just  as  I  started  to 
cross  the  street.  I  felt  something  push 
me,  and  it  was  useless  to  resist.  There 
was  a  horrible  screeching,  and  then 
everything  went  black. 

The  next  month  of  my  life,  I  remem- 
ber nothing  about,  but  they  tell  me 
that  I  was  in  a  coma.  When  at  last  I 
came  to,  I  had  no  idea  where  I  was  or 
what  had  happened.  One  of  the  nurses 
told  me  I  had  an  accident,  but  that  I 
should  sleep  now.  She  would  say  no 
more,  and  I  wondered  what  had  hap- 
pened. Did  I  still  have  all  my  limbs? 
Was  I  going  to  be  crippled  for  the  rest 
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of  my  life?  No  one  gave  me  any  re- 
assurance or  information  whatsoever. 
Soon  I  went  back  to  sleep.  The  next 
I  awoke,  Mary  was  standing  by  my 
bed.  Neither  of  us  said  anything,  but 
it  was  good  to  know  she  was  there.  For 
a  while  after  that,  I  seemed  to  sleep  for 
only  short  periods  of  time,  and  each 
time  I  opened  my  eyes  Mary  was  there. 

As  the  days  went  by,  I  began  to  im- 
prove and  less  of  my  time  was  spent 
in  sleep.  At  last  I  began  to  notice  my 
surroundings,  and  found  that  I  was 
not  alone,  but  there  was  another  bed 
in  my  room  which  was  also  occupied. 
A  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty  lay 
there  with  both  legs  in  casts  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  I  spoke  to  him  and 
he  answered  in  a  cheerful  voice.  When 
I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been 
there  he  said,  "Seven  weeks." 

"That's  a  long  time,"  I  replied  sym- 
pathetically. 

He  grinned  and  said,  "You've  been 
here  for  five  weeks,  yourself." 

"It  wasn't  as  long  for  me  though,  I 
slept  through  most  of  it." 

I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  someone,  for  there  are  times  when 
one's  own  thoughts  are  poor  compan- 
ions in  a  sick  room.  John,  though,  was 
a  good  campanion,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  people  I  have  ever 
met.  He  was  a  college  student  with 
high  hopes  of  becoming  a  doctor. 

As  he  said  one  day,  "I  still  have  quite 
a  few  years  ahead  of  me,  and  I  want 
to  spend  them  helping  others.  Many 
people  think  the  world  owes  them  a 
living.  Somehow  I  can't  agree  with 
that.  I  feel  that  I  owe  something  to 
the  world.  There  is  no  reason  for  me 
to  live  if  I  can't  help  others." 

I  must  have  had  a  cynical  expression 
on  my  face,  for  he  said,  "What's  the 
matter?    Don't  you  agree  with  that?" 


"Your  theory's  all  right,"  I  replied, 
"but  does  it  work?  You're  young  now, 
but  how  will  you  feel  when  you  get  to 
be  my  age?  You  won't  live  up  to  all 
your  expectations;  no  one  does,  so 
you'll  feel  as  though  you  had  betrayed 
yourself.  Gradually  you'll  let  your 
high  standards  slip.  You'll  forget  that 
you're  helping  others  and  remember 
only  that  your  work  is  providing  food 
and  shelter  for  your  family.  Being  a 
doctor  is  hard  work,  and  after  a  while 
you'll  feel  tired  all  the  time.  You  can't 
do  good  work  when  you  are  tired.  In- 
stead you  will  plod  through  life  per- 
forming your  duties  in  a  mechanical 
way,  and  you'll  forget  those  noble 
words  about  owing  something  to  the 
world.  Finally  the  time  will  come  for 
you  to  die,  and  you  will  wonder  if  you 
ever  really  lived.  Life  is  made,  not 
of  dreams,  but  of  reality." 

John  looked  at  me  with  pity  in  his 
eyes  and  said  softly,  "Is  that  your  phi- 
losophy?" 

I  hated  his  pity.  He  was  such  a 
youngster.  What  right  had  he  to  talk 
about  my  philosophy?  "Sure,"  I  said, 
"It's  the  only  lasting  philosophy." 

His  pity  seemed  to  eat  into  me.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  I  became  obses- 
sed with  some  strange  notions.  John's 
words,  "Many  people  think  the  world 
owes  them  a  living,"  kept  eating  into 
my  mind  like  a  corrosive  acid.  I  began 
to  imagine  that  everyone— —doctors, 
nurses,  John,  and  even  Mary — was 
against  me.  Finally  one  day  I  began 
to  scream,  "The  world  does  owe  me  a 
living — it  does — it  does!"  Nurses  hur- 
ried into  my  room  and  finally  through 
their  calm  words  and  hypodermic 
needle  they  managed  to  quiet  me.  I 
went  into  a  deep  sleep  and  when  I 
awoke  the  next  morning  the  whole  ex- 
perience seemed  like  a  nightmare,  and 
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I  felt  exhausted.  I  tried  to  analyze  the 
reasons  for  taking  John's  words  so  seri- 
ously. I  didn't  have  to  be  so  touchy 
because  I  was  a  failure.  After  all,  he 
was  right,  the  world  didn't  owe  me  a 
living. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  even 
allowed  myself  to  say  the  word  "fail- 
ure" since  my  accident.  I  had  done 
everything  to  keep  it  from  my 
thoughts,  but  of  course  that  wasn't 
completely  possible.  What  will  I  do 
when  I  get  out  of  this  place,  I  won- 
dered. I  have  to  do  something,  and  I 
can't  go  back  to  writing.  I've  wasted 
half  my  life  on  that  already.  I  wonder 
what  John  would  tell  me. 

"John,"  I  called. 

"Yes?"  he  smiled  in  his  friendly  way. 

"I'd  like  to  talk  to  you — tell  you  some- 
thing about  my  life — if  you  don't 
mind." 

"I'd  be  happy  to  listen,"  he  replied. 

So  I  told  him  my  story.  When  I  fin- 
ished, there  was  a  long  silence.  John 
lay  watching  the  ceiling  with  a 
thoughtful  expression  in  his  eyes.  I 
thought,  "He  doesn't  really  care  about 
me.  He's  too  young  to  understand  how 
an  old  man  feels."  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  sorry  for  myself,  again. 

"Maybe  you  aren't  a  failure,"  John 
ventured  after  a  while. 

"But—" 

"Sure,  I  know,  you  think  you  arc. 
That's  because  you  haven't  done  the 
things  you  dreamed  of  doing  when  you 
were  younger.  You  wanted  to  be  a 
great  writer,  but  your  writing  has  been 
just  second-rate  stuff.  Those  years  of 
writing  for  the  pulp  magazines  haven't 
been  wasted,  though.  You've  learned 
quite  a  bit  about  writing  techniques, 
and  even  more  important,  you've 
learned  about  people.  You're  very 
sensitive  to  their  individual  problems 


and  the  great  universal  problems,  too. 
I've  learned  that  just  from  talking  to 
you.  You  say  that  when  you  were 
young,  you  wanted  to  write  a  master- 
piece. Why  don't  you  write  it  now? 
Through  it,  you  can  show  people  what 
life  and  success  really  are,  and  you 
will  learn  yourself." 

I  didn't  answer  him,  and  our  conver- 
sation ended.  I  felt  bitter;  life  seemed 
too  hard  to  bear.  John  was  young,  too 
young,  to  know  what  it  was  like  to 
fail.  Then  I  remembered  my  own 
youth,  and  instead  of  anger,  I  felt  only 
pity.  For  once,  I  too,  had  thought  in 
terms  of  success.  I  too,  had  thought 
it  impossible  to  fail.  A  young  person 
has  to  set  his  sights  for  success,  because 
how  could  he  have  the  courage  to  go 
on  if  he  thought  that  he  would  be  a 
failure? 

I  tried  to  stop  thinking  about  those 
things,  but  I  couldn't  keep  the  ghost 
of  failure  from  haunting  me.  It  came 
as  a  black  shadow  blotting  out  the  sun- 
light which  streamed  through  the  win- 
dow, or  as  a  crushing  weight  making 
my  head  ache  and  dulling  my  senses. 
The  doctor  was  disturbed,  and  told  me 
that  I  wasn't  improving  as  quickly  as 
I  should. 

"Now,  if  you'll  just  stop  wor- 
rying  ." 

He  thought,  of  course,  that  I  was 
worrying  about  my  physical  condition 
I  wasn't  though,  because  I  really  didn't 
care  whether  I  recovered  or  not.  I  even 
wished  that  the  truck  had  been  going 
faster;  maybe  it  would  have  killed  me. 
One  day,  I  decided  I  didn't  want  to  get 
well,  for  I  would  leave  the  hospital  and 
whenever  I  walked  in  the  street,  the 
children  would  jeer  at  me.  People 
my  own  age  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  it, 
but  the  children  would  know.  To  them, 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Virginia  Byron 


NO  PUSHING,  PLEASE 


"FY 

JL-'  couldn't  help  it.  You  would 
have  done  the  same  thing." 

The  sound  of  her  own  voice  as  it 
whipped  through  the  stillness  of  the 
house  startled  Carrie  so  that  she  drop- 
ed  her  bright  colored  beach  bag.  As  she 
stood  motionless,  gazing  stupidly  down 
at  it,  her  mind  wandered  back  to  the 
day  Tim  had  given  it  to  her.  That  was 
exactly  one  year  ago  today — her  birth- 
day. He  had  planned  a  swimming 
party  for  her,  just  as  her  dad  had  done 
again  this  year — today. 

Collapsing  in  the  nearest  chair,  she 
again  turned  her  attention  to  Gran, 
who  had  been  silently  observing  her. 

"Oh,  Gran,"  Carrie  wailed,  "he  won't 
even  speak  to  me.  He  didn't  say  a 
word  all  the  way  home.  What  will  I 
do?  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  a  little  late  to 
think  about  it  now,  but  he  just  can't 
seem  to  forget  what  a  hero  he  was,  and 
he  won't  let  anyone  else  forget  it  either. 
Or  maybe  it's  the  kids  who  won't  let 
him  forget.  Oh,  I  don't  know!  It's 
just  that  he's  not  Tim  any  more,  he's 
some  Greek  god  on  a  pedestal  with 
everyone  around  goggle-eyed,  worship- 
ping him!" 

Carrie's  tone,  revealing  more  than  a 
slight  trace  of  animosity,  caused  Gran 
to  gaze  at  her  in  shocked  surprise. 
Then  her  face  became  thoughtful  and, 
although  she  remained  silent,  her  eyes 
seemed  to  say,  "Be  careful,  Carrie." 


"Okay,  Gran,"  Carrie  sighed  and  gave 
a  weak  little  smile,  "I'll  behave." 

For  as  long  as  Carrie  could  remember, 
she  had  always  enjoyed  talking  to  her 
grandmother.  There  was  something 
about  her  that  facinated  Carrie.  She 
didn't  know  exactly  what  it  was,  but 
it  had  grown  into  a  deep,  understand- 
ing friendship  between  the  two  of 
them. 

"Gee!"  Carrie  moaned,  half  pouting, 
"everything  was  super  this  morning. 
We  started  out  full  of  life  and  jabber- 
ing like  a  bunch  of  monkeys.  There 
were  too  many  of  us  to  go  in  Tim's  car, 
so  Bud  managed  to  get  his  too.  I  think 
we  all  should  have  gone  with  Bud  be- 
cause, well,  you  know  Tim's  car.  We 
didn't  even  get  out  of  town  before 
something  went  wrong.  I  began  to 
think  that  we  were  going  to  spend  the 
whole  day  just  sitting  in  a  filling  sta- 
tion." 

As  Carrie  related  the  tale  of  her  day's 
experience,  she  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  ridiculous  side  of  what  before  had 
seemed  such  a  terrific  problem.  Much 
to  her  surprise,  a  little  laugh  crept  out, 
and  she  felt  suddenly  refreshed. 

"Honestly,"  Carrie  continued  lightly, 
"It  was  almost  an  hour  before  we  fi- 
nally got  started  .  When  we  arrived  at 
the  beach,  the  rest  of  the  kids  were 
already  in  swimming.  We  did  a  quick- 
change  job  and  joined  them.  We  spent 
the  whole  day  swimming,  eating,  and 
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lying  in  the  sun.  It  wasn't  until  we 
were  all  ready  to  jump  in  the  car  and 
start  home  that  someone  spotted  the 
sign  'Motor-boats  for  rent.'  So  off 
we  went.  Each  couple  rented  a  boat, 
and  we  all  headed  for  the  center  of  the 
lake.  That's  when  it  happened.  Our 
boat  suddenly  hit  a  huge  wave;  Tim 
muttered  something  about  hitting  the 
line,  jumped  up,  and  began  demon- 
strating, for  the  hundredth  time,  his 
famous,  famous  play  of  the  game.  Foot- 
ball! I  just  .  .  ."  Carrie  stopped,  cocked 
her    head    to  one    side,  and    listened. 


was  almost  dancing  as  she  entered  the 
living  room  where  her  mother  was 
busy  opening  one  of  the  many  pack- 
ages she  had  placed  on  the  couch. 

"Hi,  Mom,"  Carrie  said  happily, 
"Looks  as  if  you've  been  shopping  to- 
day.   Gee,  did  you  buy  the  store  out?" 

"Hello,  dear,"  her  mother  answered, 
"I  might  as  well  have  bought  the  store. 
It  would  have  been  much  less  expen- 
sive. By  the  time  I  got  the  shoes  you 
picked  out  and  an  evening  bag,  and 
went  to  the  dressmaker  for  your  gown, 
I  began  to  think — " 


Coming  up  the  front  steps  she  heard 
the  familiar  footsteps  of  her  mother. 
Jumping  quickly  up,  she  started  for  the 
stairs,  then  remembered  Gran  and  her 
unfinished  tale.  Her  eyes  were  dancing 
and  full  of  mischief  as  she  popped  her 
head  back  around  the  door  and  said,  "I 
pushed  him,  Gran. — I  pushed  him  in 
the  lake!" 
With  that,  she  went  bounding  down 
the  stairs  to  greet  her  mother.      She 


Carrie  didn't  hear  the  rest  of  what 
her  mother  said.  She  felt  just  as 
though  she  had  run  head-on  into  a 
brick  wall.  Her  heart  seemed  to  sink 
to  her  shoes,  and  her  mind  raced  ahead. 

"Of  course,  the  dance!"  Carrie 
thought,  still  stunned,  "the  Senior 
Prom! — Tonight!  How  could  I  have 
forgotten?  I  wonder  if  Tim  will  come 
by  for  me.    What  will  I  do  if — " 

The  thought  made  Carrie  shiver.   She 
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didn't  even  want  to  think  about  it.  She 
became  restless,  aware  that  her  mother 
had  stopped  talking  and  was  watching 
her  with  a  puzzled  frown. 

Forcing     herself     to    smile,     Carrie 
picked  up  the  dress,  held  it  to  her  and 
began  to  whirl,  rather  stiffly,  around 
the  room. 
"Oh,  its  beautiful,  isn't  it,  Mom?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  her  mother  answered 
softly,    "It's  lovely." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  but  when 
Carrie  said  nothing,  decided  to  contin- 
ue. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time  today,  Car- 
rie?" she  said  cautiously. 

"Super,"  Carrie  answered,  but  she 
didn't  sound  very  convincing. 

Her  mother  did  not  inquire  any  fur- 
ther, and  Carrie  automatically  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  kitchen  to  help  with 
dinner. 

Carrie  was  still  in  a  half  daze  when 
she  finally  dragged  herself  up  the 
stairs  to  begin  the  dreaded  procedure 
of  getting  ready  for  the  dance.  Every- 
thing she  did  appeared  as  though  it 
were  done  in  slow  motion. 

After  much  fuss  and  bother,  all  on 
the  part  of  her  mother,  Carrie  was  at 
long  last  ready,  and  stood  before  the 
mirror  feeeling  like  a  rejected  Cinde- 
rella. 

No  sooner  had  Carrie  spoken  than 
the  doorbell  rang,  and  she  heard  her 
mother  scurrying  to  answer  it. 

"Well,"  she  demanded  of  her  reflec- 
tion, "just  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
now?" 

Just  how  Carrie  managed  the  misera- 
ble long  journey  from  her  room  to  the 
front  door,  she  never  knew,  but  there 
she  was,  and  there  was  Tim,  smiling 
at  her,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

As  Carrie  entered  the  dance  hall,  the 
soft  music  and  the  pleasant  murmur  of 


the     dancing     couples     dissolved     all 
thoughts  of  the  confusing  day. 

Strolling  with  Tim  through  the  tiny 
garden,  which  lay  just  outside  the  open 
doors  of  the  ballroom,  as  the  silvery 
strains  of  music  floated  lazily  out  into 
the  summer  night,  Carrie  began  to 
wonder  if  the  unpleasant  experience  of 
the  day  actually  had  been  a  bad  dream. 
She  felt  as  though  she  were  floating  on  • 
a  cloud;  then,  quite  suddenly,  before 
she  knew  exactly  what  had  happened, 
she  came  crashing  to  earth. — Or  was 
it  earth? 

Regaining  her  sense,  Carrie  found 
herself  sprawled  awkwardly  in  the  fish 
pond.  Instantly  Tim  came  to  her  res- 
cue, and  after  much  sputtering  and 
splashing,  Carrie  again  stood  on  dry 
land.  Standing  there,  very  wet  and 
still  slightly  bewildered,  Carrie  felt 
like  a  little  girl  who,  after  specific  in- 
structions from  her  mother  not  to  get 
dirty,  had  just  stepped  in  a  mud  pud- 
dle. Then  suddenly  she  began  to 
laugh  and  was  joined  by  Tim,  as  they 
walked  slowly  to  the  car,  unaware  of 
the  ridiculous  sight  they  made. 

"It's  strange,"  said  Carrie  thought- 
fully, as  she  struggled  vainly  to  keep 
from  getting  water  all  over  the  seat 
covers — for  she  was  still  dripping,  "I 
had  the  funniest  feeling  that  I  was 
pushed.  It  was  as  though  someone 
who  really  wasn't  there  at  all  just 
reached  out  and  gave  me  a  big  shove." 

"Ghosts!"  Tim  said  teasingly,  and 
they  laughed  again. 

Dripping  into  her  room,  Carrie  sud- 
denly stared  at  Gran  and  stopped  as 
though  hit. 

"Gran!"  she  challenged,  stunned. 
"You  pushed  me!" 

The  quaint  old  lady  didn't  say  a  word, 
but  smiled  wisely  back  from  behind 
her  picture  frame. 
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AND  THE  RAIN  BEGAN 


THE  SUN  was  hidden  by  the  dark 
clouds,  and  puddles  of  water  were 
numerous  around  the  dirty  courtyard. 
The  lone  object  that  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  yard  looked  like  a  great,  black 
giant.  It  was  of  wood,  originally  light, 
but  through  the  years,  the  weather 
had  darkened  it. 

The  yard,  itself,  had  been  laid  with 
flagstones,  but  decades  of  negligence 
and  weather  had  cracked  and  uprooted 
the  majority  of  them.  Only  a  few,  a- 
round  the  giant,  remained  in  their 
original  state. 

The  courtyard  was  surrounded  by  a 
grey  stone  building,  three  stories  high. 
Along  the  second  and  third  stories  were 
small,  barred  windows  about  five  feet 
apart.  The  only  opening  on  the  ground 
floor  was  a  short,  metal  door  marked 
"NEUHEIMER  GEFANGNIS"  in  bold 
white  letters. 

It  began  to  rain;  the  water  rippled 
the  puddles  as  it  struck  the  surfaces. 
The  stones  were  spotted  by  the  drops. 
The  sky  darkened,  and  the  giant  looked 
on. 

The  door  opened.  A  short  greasy 
man  slipped  through.  He  turned  his 
collar  up  and  splashed  through  the 
puddles  toward  the  center  of  the  yard. 
He  was  soon  soaked.  His  hair  hung  in 
strings  over  his  forehead.  The  water 
dropped  over  his  nose  only  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  his  mustache.  He  hurriedly 
checked  the  giant,  and  then  shuffled 


back  through  the  door.     The  minutes 
passed,  and  the  rain  increased. 

Again  the  door  opened.  A  tall,  lean 
man,  dressed  in  the  dark  uniform  of  a 
captain,  appeared.  He  stepped  into  the 
rain,  followed  by  another  officer  and  a 
hooded  figure.  Behind  them  marched 
a  man  dressed  in  shabby  grey,  accom- 
panied by  a  priest  and  a  guard. 

The  Captain  brushed  the  water  from 
his  grey  beard.  It  was  cold.  The  rain 
was  drenching  the  small  group.  He 
hated  this  part  of  an  otherwise  decent 
position. 

The  hooded  one  had  mounted  the 
giant  and  signaled;  the  man  in  shabby 
grey  was  led  forward  to  the  frame.... 

It  was  done!  The  Captain  shuddered. 
He  walked  back  through  the  door,  sick 
at  heart  and  at  stomach.  He  was 
thankful  that  it  was  the  last.  There 
had  been  others.  The  first  was  very 
interesting  but  very  sickening.  Grad- 
ually his  sickness  had  stopped,  but  so 
had  his  interest.  Today,  the  sickness 
had  returned.  He  thought  of  all  the 
ways  there  were,  they  had  chosen  this 
one — the  most  cruel.  But  this  job  was 
finished! 

The  Captain  left.  Time  passed.  Others 
came.  The  hood  changed  hands.  The 
paint  wore  thin,  and  the  door,  rusty. 
The  hinges  creaked,  but — the  guillo- 
tine remained! 

And  the  rain  began.  .  .  . 
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Bruce  Douglas 


DAISY  PETALS 


<  «  A  REN'T  YOU  the  boy  who  got  on 
*\  the  bus  at  Terre  Haute?" 

"Yes,  but  .  .  .  oh,  I  remember  seeing 
you  too!  I'm  Paul  Brewer  from  Kan- 
sas City." 

"...  Stan  Wilson.  What  course  are 
you  taking?" 

"Well,  philosophy,  I  guess.  Might 
change  my  mind  later,  though." 

Upon  reaching  his  room,  Paul  flopped 
down  on  his  bed.  Then  remembering 
that  he  would  have  to  take  care  of  it 
himself  now,  he  got  back  up,  smoothed 
the  covers,  and  again  lay  down,  this 
time  with  care.  From  all  the  names 
and  faces  he  had  heard  and  seen  that 
afternoon,  he  had  made  a  mental  list  of 
the  several  he  wanted  to  know  better. 
The  fellow  organizing  a  men's  glee 
club  for  one,  and  the  'Viking,'  who  was 
he?  Knute  something-or-other,  he 
thought.  And  the  Wilson  character  .  .  . 
even  though  he  reminded  Paul  of  the 
handsome  "Young  American  Looks  to 
the  Future"  models,  he  seemed  a 
friendly  fellow,  and  besides,  he  con- 
tinued, "I'm  bigger  than  he  is,  and  if 
anybody  starts  any  funny  business,  I'll 
show  them  who's  who." 

As  the  queues  in  the  cafeteria  dwin- 
dled, a  few  tables  remained,  but  Paul 
managed  a  seat  across  from  Stan.  They 
exchanged  "hello's"  like  old  friends, 
then  set  about  filling  the  caverns  with- 
in them. 

They  walked  back  to  their  dorm  to- 
gether for  frosh  hall  meeting,  feeling 


somewhat  superior  towards  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  trying  to  assume  an 
air  of  belonging  and  importance,  but 
failing  miserably.  They  dominated 
the  conversation;  saying  "we"  sounded 
so  much  better  to  them  than  "I." 

As  the  meeting  broke  up  and  the  boys 
meandered  toward  their  rooms,  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  group  were 
already  established.  Paul  was  one  of 
them. 

Stan  tried  that  night,  for  the  first  of 
many  times,  to  analyze  Paul.  Like 
himself,  Paul  evidently  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  ability  to  win  a  fight. 
If  he  stayed  on  Paul's  side,  thinge  were 
likely  to  turn  out  all  right.     If  not.  .  . 

Paul  worked  at  the  cafeteria  to  earn 
himself  a  small  weekly  allowance. 
Stan  saw  him  on  rare  occasions  only, 
for  he  did  not  eat  at  the  cafeteria. 

"Hey,  Brewer,"  he  called  out,  "come 
polish  this  table  for  me.  I  wouldn't 
want  any  germs." 

"All  right,  wise  guy,"  Paul  all  but 
snarled. 

"Well,  what's  biting  you?  Did  I  in- 
jure your  pride,  maybe?"  Stan  saw 
that  this  had  struck  home.  Looking 
back  over  other  incidents,  he  realized 
that  this  was  a  great  weakness  in  Paul; 
his  pride  was  always  getting  in  the 
way  of  more  important  matters.  And 
he  was  so  touchy  about  his  personal 
things.  OK,  so  they  wouldn't  ask  him 
about  all  his  mail,  but  he  needn't 
alienate  everyone  by  his  attitude!    Af- 
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ter  all,  when  a  guy  gets  three  or  four 
letters  a  week  from  his  girl,  you'd 
think  he'd  brag  about  it,  or  anything 
except  be  such  a  clam!  And  another 
funny  thing... all  the  other  fellows  had 
noticed  it,  too;  Paul  had,  without  "ask- 
ing for  it,"  received  encouragement 
from  several  girls  on  campus,  yet  he 
hadn't  had  a  single  date.  Why  was 
it,  Stan  wondered  to  himself,  that 
everyone  liked  Paul  in  spite  of  these 
things?  He  certainly  never  went  out 
of  his  way  to  make  friends,  yet  people 
came  to  him.  Stan  still  liked  Paul, 
but  he  was  constantly  searching  for 
something  that  could  help  him  under- 
stand the  guy. 

Then  came  football  season,  and  Stan 
and  Paul  were  the  recognized  "Terri- 
ble Twosome."  There  were  few  lines- 
men in  the  school  who  could  "take  it" 
opposite  them.  The  two  denied  all  re- 
marks that  they  played  dirty;  they  just 
"played  rough."  They  spent  more 
time  together,  discovered  similar  traits, 
and  laughed  at  the  reputation  they 
were  gaining. 

Stan  wondered  at  this  change  in  Paul, 
or  was  it  a  change  in  himself?  The 
better  they  knew  each  other,  the  more 
differences  they  found,  but  these 
caused  no  trouble.  Any  differences 
they  had  resulted  from  their  likenesses. 

Paul  was  almost  out  of  his  shell,  too 

...  as  though  he  knew  where  he  stood, 
and  was  man  enough  to  make  the 
grade. 

Then,  one  day,  Stan  walked  into 
Paul's  room  without  knocking.  Paul 
was  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  head  in 
hands,  motionless. 

"I  say,  old  chap,"  Stan  began  in  his 
affected  English,  but  then  he  stopped. 

Paul  had  looked  up,  and  in  his  eyes 
there  was  no  anger,  but  he  said,  "Get 
out!" 


Stan  felt  like  going  to  him,  trying, 
somehow,  to  help,  but  with  a  fellow 
like  Paul  .  .  .  Stan  left. 

In  that  last  week  before  vacation, 
Paul  did  some  dating.  Exams  were 
over,  and  the  strain  of  school  had  slack- 
ened, but  he  had  no  spirit.  Stan  won- 
dered at  this.  Did  it  have  something 
to  do  with  that  afternoon  he  had  seen 
Paul,  and  what  was  behind  it? 

It  came  as  a  surprise  when  Paul  in- 
vited Stan  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
him,  but  Stan  was  eager,  not  only  for 
some  place  to  go,  but  for  a  possible  ex- 
planation of  Paul  through  learning 
more  of  his  background.  Perhaps 
Paul's  girl  had  something  to  do  with 
all  this. 


Stan  leaned  back,  analyzing.  He  just 
plain  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  the 
situation.  He  knew  he  shouldn't  be 
trying  to  judge  and  form  opinions;  he'd 
seen  Karyl  only  once.  Of  one  thing  he 
was  sure,  though;  Paul's  moods  of  de- 
pression or  gayety  had  been  due  to  her 
letters.  He  believed  that  everything 
was  all  right  now. 

He  could  see  why  Paul  was  fascinated. 
It  was  her  eyes,  and  the  way  they  said 
whatever  she  said,  only  better.  From 
the  first,  she  had  treated  Stan  like  an 
old  friend,  knowing  much  of  his  back- 
ground, and  "in"  on  many  of  the  inci- 
dents at  school  to  which  he  and  Paul 
had  been  parties. 

There  was  no  formal  introduction, 
or  pause  while  groping  for  conversa- 
tion matter.  Karyl  had  simply  said, 
"Hi,  there,  Stan.  Come  on  in  and  ver- 
ify some  of  those  tall  tales  Paul's  been 
handing  me." 

She  laughed  as  she  hung  their  coats, 
then  turned  to  them  with  an  easy 
smile.     It  was  so  plain  that  she  liked 
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people,    Stan  thought.      How    unlike 

Paul! 

She  looked  at  Stan  as  she  spoke.  "Let's 
hear  about  your  first  impressions  of 
each  other  on  the  bus.  That  sounded 
good!" 

Paul  and  Stan  had  looked  at  each 
other,  then  laughed,  and  both  started 
talking  at  once. 

Later,  upon  seeing  Paul,  he  said, 
"Well,  Mr.  Brewer,  I  approve  of  your 
taste  in  women." 

"That's  good,"  came  the  reply,  "be- 
cause we're  to  double  date  tomorrow 
night  with  one  of  Karyl's  friends,  un- 
less you've  already  got  something  on." 

"Good  deal."  Stan  was  glad,  not  so 
much  at  having  a  date,  but  of  a  fur- 
ther chance  to  figure  Karyl,  and 
through  her,  to  figure  Paul. 

"Stan,  this  is  Margot,"  came  Paul's 
voice  as  she  came  downstairs. 

Stan  replied  in  accordance  with  Em- 
ily Post's  rules  for  such  occasions,  and 
they  left. 

The  days  went  by  with  the  four  of 
them  doing  a  large  amount  of  sight- 
seeing .  .  .  not  the  "I've  been"  kind,  but 
taking  their  time,  and  really  seeing 
things.  Then  they'd  go  over  to  Karyl's 
for  a  bite  to  eat. 

One  of  these  evenings,  Stan  remarked 
(and  this  time,  Emily  Post  might  not 
have  approved)  that  Paul's  family  was 
to  eat  Christmas  dinner  with  relatives, 
and  that  he  hated  to  impose  on  them. 
Almost  immediately,  Karyl's  mother 
had  said  that  he  was  welcome  to  eat 
with  them;  that  he  would  have  a 
chance  to  meet  Karyl's  older  brother. 

Stan  looked  quickly  at  Paul,  expect- 
ing a  jealous  glower  .  .  .  and  got  it. 

Christmas  dinner  over,  Stan  offered 
to  dry  the  dishes.  Karyl  laughed,  said, 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?  I 
thought   I  might   be    able   to   get  out 


of  doing  them!"  and  went  with  him  to 
the  kitchen. 

They  worked  together,  Karyl  rinsing 
and  stacking  while  Stan  cleared  the 
table,  till  there  was  finally  enough 
order  out  of  chaos  to  start  washing.  As 
they  worked,  they  talked  freely  in  their 
now  familiar  joking,  slightly  sarcas- 
tic repartee. 

Finally,  Stan  made  himself  say  it. 
"Karyl,  don't  you  think  Paul  is,  well, 
the  jealous  type?" 

"You're  telling  me?"  she  came  back. 

"Well  what  I  mean  is,  uh  .  .  .  doesn't 
it  sorta  bother  you?  'Cause,  well,  he's 
so  .  .  .  oh,  I  don't  know  what  I  mean." 

She  smiled.  "You've  been  curious 
about  Paul  for  a  long  time,  haven't 
you?  I  guess  you  do  need  an  explana- 
tion or  two." 

Stan  sat  and  listened  as  she  went  on 
working  and  talking. 

"In  the  first  place,  Paul's  environ- 
ment is  different  from  mine;  that  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  his  temperament,  his 
outlook  on  life.  His  has  been  a  "fight 
to  gain,  and  fight  to  keep  your  place" 
life,  and  it's  hard  to  advance.  Paul 
persists  in  wearing  a  chip  on  his  shoul- 
der .  .  .  you've  seen  that.  I'll  admit 
that  his  basic  inclination  toward  wor- 
rying has  magnified  some  of  his  prob- 
lems, but  they're  all  real.  Paul  wants 
to  make  something  of  himself,  and  he 
can,  if  he'll  not  fight  imaginary  ene- 
mies in  addition  to  the  real  ones.  I've 
tried  to  help  him  help  himself.  He 
needs  self-confidence;  not  over-confi- 
dence, or  none  at  all.  I-I  don't  know 
if  I  can  explain  it.  You  know,  Stan, 
you  can  do  a  lot  for  Paul  because  you 
understand  him.  But  wait  until  you 
get  back  to  school  .  .  .  and  have  pa- 
tience. 

"Come  on,  weakling,  back  to  the  salt 
mines!"  she  teased.  He  grinned,  and 
picked  up  the  dish  towel. 
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A  week  later,  the  two  boys  were  seat- 
ed side  by  side,  en  route  back  to  col- 
lege. 

Stan  glanced  at  Paul's  immobile  fea- 
tures, then  broke  the  silence  with, 
"These  two  weeks  have  meant  more  to 
me  than  you'll  ever  know,  Paul  ...  it 
was  a  darn  nice  gesture  .  .  .  thanks." 

No  answer.  ".  .  .  and  have  patience," 
Stan  remembered.  All  right,  he  would! 

Stan  knew  that  Karyl  had  had  several 
long  talks  with  Paul  before  they  left, 
and  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  the  re- 
sults which  he  felt  sure  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

Paul  had  been  hurt  at  Stan's  eating 
with  Karyl's  family,  but  he  had  found 
justification  for  his  jealousy,  so  he  pre- 
tended it  hadn't  happened.  He  was 
still  suspicious  of  Stan,  though,  and  it 
seemed  next  to  impossible  to  break 
through  and  reach  him. 

Stan  brought  his  thoughts  back  to  the 
present,  and  tried  again.  "Say,"  Paul, 
how  would  you  feel  about  rooming 
with  me  this  semester?" 

Paul  waited  a  moment,  then  parried, 
"Stan,  you  had  a  long  talk  with  Karyl, 
didn't  you?" 

"Why,  yes,  but  .  .  .  " 

"Did  she  say  anything  about,  well, 
anything  that  made  you  think  differ- 
ently about...." 

"Stop  worrying,  goof!  You're  a  darn 
lucky  guy.  Besides,  Worry's  like  a 
rocking  chair;  it  gives  you  something 
to  do,  but  it  doesn't  get  you  anywhere." 

"Thanks,  Stan  .  .  .  and  I'll  think  about 
that  rooming  business.  We  don't  have 
to  announce  changes  to  Prof.  Andersen 
till  next  week." 

It  was  hard  to  switch  back  to  their 
college  world;  the  tension  was  there 
already,  and  no  one  was  accustomed  to 
it  after  the  brief  reprieve  from  dead- 
lines. 


The  fellows  noted  a  change  in  Paul. 
One  of  them  remarked  to  Stan,  "Will 
miracles  never  cease!  Our  tried  and 
true  pessimist  has  been  converted! 
Whodunnit!" 

Stan  noncommittally  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  a  "How  would  I 
know?" 

Paul  was  still  distant  towards  Stan. 
Stan  felt  like  a  bug  collector's  speci- 
men .  .  .  pinpointed,  and  being  studied 
painstakingly  through  a  microscope. 
But  he  persisted  in  his  efforts.  "Kill 
him  with  kindness,  if  nothing  else 
works." 

But  it  was  working.  Paul  was  not  the 
type  to  admit  being  in  the  wrong.  Be- 
sides, that  wasn't  what  Stan  wanted. 
He  wanted  to  be  assured  of  Paul's 
friendship,  not  this  inconstant  back- 
and-forth  business;  and  he  sensed  that 
he  was  finally  winning  him  over. 

On  the  third  day  back  at  school,  Stan, 
with  only  a  slight  twinge  of  conscience, 
hurried  down  to  look  in  the  pigeon- 
hole mail  box.    Yes,  Paul  had  a  letter! 

With  fingers  crossed,  he  went  on  to 
classes,  but  his  self-dicipline  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  his  mind  from 
wandering. 

As  he  sat  at  his  desk  that  afternoon, 
he  kept  telling  himself  to  get  busy  and 
do  some  studying.  He  heard  a  light 
knock,  and  the  door  opened. 

Paul  walked  in  and  stood  before  him. 

"Stan,"  he  hesitated.  "This  is  hard 
for  me  to  say,  but  I  want  to,  well,  to 
apologize  for  the  way  I've  acted  all 
along.  I  really  can't  explain  myself, 
except  that...." 

"Don't  try,"  Stan  cut  in. 

In  reply  to  Paul's  puzzled  gaze,  Stan 
merely  said,  "She's  a  fine  girl." 

"She  is  that,"  Paul  agreed,  as  they 
started  off  together  to  see  Prof.  Ander- 
sen. 
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Leslie  Adkins 


ARLINGTON 


THERE  WERE  FOUR  of  them— 
Jackie,  Elaine,  Ruth  Anne,  and  Ce- 
cilia, and  they  had  come  from  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  continent;  Jackie 
from  the  languid  South,  Elaine  from 
cosmopolitan  East,  Ruth  Anne  from 
boisterous  Texas,  and  Cecilia  from  Ec- 
uador. They  were  factors  in  their 
families'  orbits,  and  their  paths  met 
with  Elenita's  in  the  only  place  where 
such  a  thing  could  happen,  in  Arling- 
ton. For  their  fathers  and  mothers 
were  part  of  the  throbbing  machine 
which  is  the  government,  whose  pulse 
never  slows.  They  were  sent  hither 
and  yon  at  the  caprice  of  that  govern- 
ment, and  so  they  passed  for  a  time 
through  Arlington,  where  everone  else 
is  like  themselves — transients  itiner- 
ant destined  no  man  knows  where. 

(This  is  not  apparent  to  the  casual 
glance  at  Arlington,  stretched  drow- 
sily along  the  Potomac,  Washington's 
footstool.  But  there  it  is — the  people 
who  move  in  and  go  about  their  peace- 
ful pursuits  merely  feign  slumber; 
they  never  relax  their  tension.) 

Elenita  met  them  at  school.  One  by 
one,  they  became  acquainted,  and,  on 
the  school  bus,  at  the  shopping  center, 
in  their  classes,  to  each  other  they  were 
at  first  only  familiar  faces  in  a  confu- 
sion of  unfamiliar  ones.  Slowly  they 
drew  together,  as  though  each  instinc- 
tively felt  in  the  others  some  deep-set 
kin,  some  intangible  bond.  Elenita 
spoke  Spanish  to  Cecilia  while  Ruth 


Anne  and  Jackie  compared  drawls. 
Elaine  laughed  in  her  light-hearted 
way  at  them  all.  Their  appearances 
were  as  varied  as  the  rainbow — from 
dusky  brunette  to  sunny  blonde  to  in- 
flammable redhead,  yet  they  were  sis- 
ters of  a  closer  kinship  than  blood.  So 
Elenita  came  to  love  them. 

Those  who  for  a  lifetime  live  in  one 
place  establish  a  tap  root,  but  the  trag- 
edy of  the  people  who  are  continually 
reestablishing  themselves  is  that  they 
must  not  come  to  love  a  place,  for  it  is 
theirs  for  only  a  short  while,  and  leav- 
ing would  be  so  hard.  But  it  is  human 
nature  for  men  to  make  friends,  if  only 
with  God;  we  cannot  stand  completely 
alone. 

The  four  girls,  as  Elenita  saw  them, 
would  have  been  better  suited  to  a 
single  litle  town.  They  were  as  friends 
of  many  years  to  her,  and  she  knew 
and  understood  them.  She  chided 
Elaine  on  her  many  boyfriends,  one  of 
whom  was  jilted  every  week.  She 
grew  impatient  with  Cecilia's  shyness 
and  simplicity,  even  while  she  treas- 
ured it.  She  loved  to  watch  Jackie's 
ways — her  manner  of  speech;  the  im- 
perious tilt  of  her  head  and  quick,  pur- 
poseful walk.  And  most  of  all,  she 
kept  locked  in  her  heart  a  desire  to  be 
always  with  Ruth  Anne  of  the  lyric 
voice,  the  lady  in  minature,  with  her 
slow,  gentle  manner. 

To  her,  their  conversation  was  edify- 
ing, because  it  was  not  centered  and 
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weighed  down  by  the  usual  concerns 
of  high-school  girls:  boys  and  proms 
and  football  games.  These  things  they 
liked,  but  did  not  make  them  their  life. 
They  had  seen  too  much  of  the  depth  of 
life  to  skim  its  surface  in  such  a  man- 
ner. It  seemed  immaterial  to  Ruth 
Anne  whether  she  was  asked  to  the 
Turkey  Hop  or  not.  And  Cecilia  did 
not  break  her  heart  over  social  activi- 
ties, even  though  she  did  sometimes 
gaze  wistfully  at  Elaine's  bright  life. 

The  winter  mellowed  into  spring,  and 
to  Elenita  came  a  realization  of  the  in- 
evitable— that  they  all  would  soon  be 
going  back  into  the  obscurity  that  was 
the  world  beyond  Arlington.  Their 
lives  had  connected,  only  to  sweep  a- 
way  again  at  a  tangent.  They  had 
touched  hands,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  a  chord  had  been  struck  that 
would  continue  forever  to  vibrate. 

So  summer  came,  and  they  said  good- 
bye to  Washington-Lee. 

Cecilia  was  the  first  to  go,  and  after 


she  left  they  pulled  the  strings  of  their 
friendship  tighter,  for  fear  they  would 
be  broken.  But  from  a  corridor  of  the 
Pentagon  went  out  another  mandate, 
and  Ruth  Anne  returned  to  her  blue- 
bonnets.  Elaine  was  not  long  in  going; 
two  dozen  adolescent  hearts  were  left 
broken  behind  her. 

Elenita  bid  Jackie  God-speed  with 
sadness.  She  did  not  hear  from  them; 
she  did  not  need  to.  They  were  pre- 
paring another,  a  different  life,  and 
she  had  other  friends,  other  familiar 
faces  to  greet,  so  that  she  thought  of 
them  seldom. 

The  day  came  when  Elenita  herself 
was  sent  away,  but  behind  her  she  saw 
no  void.  The  pattern  was  being  re- 
peated in  ever- widening  circles;  those 
hands  she  had  touched  in  the  darkness 
were  forever  gone.  This  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  Arlington,  stretched 
drowsily  along  the  Potomac,  whose  in- 
habitants never  speak  to  strangers  on 
the  street. 


CHANGING 
YOUTH 


YOUTH  is  a  time  of  transition,  of 
growing,  of  watching  our  bodies 
bend  toward  womanhood  and  man- 
hood, of  leaving  moments  behind  that 
we  are  hesitant  to  part  with,  not  sure, 
scared  sometimes,  but  still  impatient, 
eager  to  taste  af  adulthood,  of  indepen- 
dence, of  dreams  we  are  confident  we 
will  make  realities.  Confidence  is  an 
air  we  wear  well,  but  any  change 
brings  difficulties,  and  we  stumble  and 
fall  often.  It  is  then,  when  we  get  up 
and  start  again  with  another  dream, 
that  we  really  grow. 

Youth  is  transition — many  walls  to 
climb,  many  decisions  to  make,  many 
difficulties  to  experience  and  many  ex- 
citing, beautiful  days  to  live — and  al- 
ways growing. 
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Terry  Meng 


YOUTH 


THEY  SAY  that  youth  is  a  period 
that  lasts  but  a  few  years,  when 
we  see  everything  about  us  in  the  rosy 
light  of  happiness  and  hopefulness. 
Then  something  happens  to  make  the 
light  less  rosy  and  less  hopeful  (like 
the  things  I  saw  last  summer)  and  we 
would  like  to  stay  young  and  secure 
forever.  When  I  traveled  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Missouri,  through  the  min- 
ing towns  of  West  Virginia,  through 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  I  saw  the  way  of 
life  of  people  half-way  across  the 
country  fused  into  one  big  picture.  It 
was  a  lesson  for  me.  On  that  same 
trip  I  saw  and  heard,  with  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  youth,  things  that  might 
never  look  or  sound  the  same  to  me 
again.  I  heard  the  scream  of  a  train 
through  the  night,  I  saw  the  big 
thrust  of  mountains  into  the  blue 
sky;  things  that  I'll  never  forget.  I 
learned  that  we  are  all  moving 
through  life  to  the  life  that  is  beyond 
.  .  .  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  it  is  call- 
ed. Nothing  is  more  interesting  than 
to  know  what  is  happening  to  our  fel- 


low pilgrims,  and  what  they  think 
of  this  great  journey. 

Youth,  however,  isn't  content  to 
stand  still  long.  It  is  always  reach- 
ing for  something.  It  is  said  that  the 
poetry  of  youth  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  phrase,  "When  I  am  a  man," 
whereas  the  poetry  of  manhood  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  "When 
I  was  young."  Perhaps,  "When  I 
was  young,"  should  be  the  poetry  of 
old  age;  for  if  youth  is  the  period  of 
hope,  and  manhood  the  period  of  a- 
chievement,  then  in  old  age  comes  re- 
flection. As  we  grow  older  and  our 
fond  hopes  of  youth  do  not  come  true, 
we  shall  not  be  less  happy,  but  more 
wise.  We  learn  that  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness are  quite  important  to  make  our 
lives  complete;  they  are  needed  to 
make  our  lives  truly  happy.  We  would 
never  know  joy  if  we  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  be  sad. 

And  so  from  a  wise  mixture  of  joy 
and  sadness  springs  hope.  Youth  is 
full  of  hope  for  the  future.  "Grow 
old  along  with  me;  the  best  is  yet  to 
be." 
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you  will  fine  It  vest  aefineo 


Charles  Baker 


DESTINATION 


al- 

now, 
impassive 


THE  MOUNTAINS  were,  as 
ways,  unchanged.  Colder 
yes,  but  still  their  same 
selves,  unyielding,  except  to  time. 
Higher  and  higher,  seemingly  into  the 
clouds  themselves,  the  path  rose  from 
the  valley  into  the  billowing  forests 
of  spruce,  finally  reaching  into  the 
uppermost  recesses  of  timberline.  A- 
long  the  way  there  were  frequent 
stops — breaks  in  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  pines  and  spruces.  Through  these 
the  traveller  could  see  over  the  vast 
valley — a  sight  he  never  forgot.  He 
returned  to  the  path  and  continued  his 
journey.  Soon  he  would  be  there. 
His  destination  was  a  cabin  which,  in 
its  small  clearing,  was  like  the  egg 
of  some  great  bird  nestled  in  the  for- 
est— a  nest  lined  with  the  down  of  the 
great  firs  and  spruces. 

Fall  was  over.  It  was  half  season. 
The  gold  of  the  aspens  had  been  shed 
and  yet  the  ground,  though  hard  with 
frost,  had  still  to  feel  the  gentle  blank- 
et of  snow.  He  had  worked  hard  since 
reaching  the  cabin.  He  mused  to  him- 
self that  many  years  had  turned  the 
hands  of  the  clock  since  he  had  work- 
ed so  hard,  and,  more  important,  so 


willingly.  There  was  wood  to  be  cut, 
there  were  friends  to  make — the  ani- 
mals of  the  woods  were  to  be  his 
friends. 

The  sands  of  time  were  spent  wisely 
each  day.  Every  grain  brought  some 
pleasure.  Exploring  the  forest,  watch- 
ing the  lichens  and  mosses  prepare 
for  winter,  these,  among  others,  were 
his  enjoyments.  In  the  evening,  after 
having  stood  on  some  new  ridge  or 
perhaps  an  old  one  and  watched  the 
sun  bid  its  daily  farewell  in  a  burst 
of  red  and  gold,  he  would  amble  away 
into  the  pines  on  an  invisible  path 
which  would  lead  home  to  the  little 
cabin.  There  he  would  sit,  after  din- 
ner, before  the  fire.  The  fire,  licking 
at  the  hearth  and  casting  its  flicker- 
ing shadows  over  the  room,  was  a  can- 
vas on  which  he  could  paint  his  plans 
for  the  coming  day.  By  his  chair 
might  be  lying  the  animals  of  the 
woods,  a  deer  nuzzling  his  hand,  a 
squirrel  playing  over  the  floor  with 
the  shadows,  or  eating  on  a  new-found 
nut  which  he  had  purposely  left  out. 
Yes,  these  were  his  friends;  these  were 
his  pleasures.  He  neither  asked  nor 
wished  for  more. 
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Finally  the  half  season  left.  The 
winds  blew  colder;  the  golden  leaves 
lost  their  beauty  and  became  matted 
by  the  elements.  Winter  came.  Now 
the  animals  were  fewer  and  those  that 
stayed  were  more  frequent  guests  of 
the  cabin. 

He  had  no  calendar,  still  he  knew 
when  Christmas  was  near.  There  had 
been  snow  for  a  long  while.  Some- 
thing inside  him  seemed  to  say  that  it 
was  the  day  before  Christmas.  The 
sky  had  begun  dropping,  again,  its 
precious  cargo,  like  so  many  tiny 
white  feathers,  each  finding  its  way 
earthward.  He  had  been  walking 
higher  than  usual  and  the  cloak  of 
night  was  pulled  over  the  sun  before 
he  knew  it.  The  stars  were  shining 
upon  the  snow.  In  the  rare  air  above 
timberline  they  were  like  millions  of 
shimmering  diamonds  set  in  blue  vel- 
vet under  which  the  snow,  lying  si- 
lently over  the  earth,  was  transformed 
into  a  mass  of  sparkling  lights;  each 
one  saying  in  its  own  way  to  the 
world,  "Merry  Christmas." 

That  night  his  friends,  the  animals 
of  the  woods,  were  treated  with  an  ex- 
tra bit  of  kindness,  for  he  had  found, 
or  God  may  have  told  him,  that 
Christmas  is  more  than  a  day;  it  is 
the  climax  of  all  the  year's  happiness 
and  kindness. 

Christmas  passed.  All  of  winter  pas- 
sed and  spring  arrived,  but  spring  is 
long  in  coming  in  the  mountains;  and 
it  was  many  weeks  before  it  was  in 
full  blossom.  To  him  spring  was  like 
the  birthday  of  nature.  The  trees,  the 
flowers,  the  birds — all  nature  was  re- 
born. The  columbine  and  crocus  were 
waving  cheery  hellos  to  him  now  as 
he  took  his  strolls.  Each  tree  was  fill- 
ed with  the  buds  of  new  leaves,  and 
one  could   almost    hear  the    virulent 


youthful  sap  flowing  into  the  upmost 
branches  of  the  tree.  Among  the  still 
bare  branches  could  be  seen  the  squir- 
rels, chattering  and  poking  fun  at  the 
rabbits  and  woodchucks  who  were 
still  rubbing  their  eyes  in  an  effort  to 
awaken  from  their  long  nap. 

Vines  crept  along  the  ground  and  the 
mosses  and  lichens  came  out  of  hiding 
to  cover  the  stones  which  the  melting 
snow  had  revealed.  The  spring,  which 
had  so  long  been  frozen,  again  bub- 
bled merrily  down  the  slopes,  be- 
tween the  pines  ,  over  rocky  precip- 
ices, always  providing  drink  for  plant 
or  animal.  All  of  the  joys  of  spring 
and  summer — all  of  the  sights  and 
sounds — came  and  then  left. 

Fall  returned  and  he  was  reminded  of 
the  time  when  he  first  came.  The  flow- 
ers, with  but  few  exceptions  were  gone 
for  another  year  and  the  leaves  had 
turned  to  gold  and  now  they  fell  like 
so  many  coins — coins  whose  value  is 
known  only  by  God.  The  little  cabin 
was  still  cozy  in  the  clearing. 

Year  after  year  they  came  and  went 
— fall  winter,  spring,  summer,  and 
again,  fall — every  year  different,  and 
yet  the  same.  Every  Christmas  he 
would  return  to  the  place  where  he  had 
first  realized  what  Christmas  meant. 
This  Christmas  was  to  be  the  same  as 
any  other.  He  had  mounted  the  hill, 
and  all  around  the  snow  sparkled.  The 
stars  still  sent  down  their  shimmering 
light.  On  this  night,  though,  he  had  a 
visitor  on  the  hill.  The  birds  and  ani- 
mals did  without  on  that  Christmas. 
He  had  reached  his  other  destination. 

The  little  roc-egg  cabin  still  nestled 
among  the  firs  and  spruces,  but  now 
its  door  hung  open,  like  a  crack  in  the 
side  which  had  let  out  a  soul,  so  that  it 
could  go  to  a  better  life.  It  had  given 
that  soul  all  it  had. 
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TOMORROW  AND  TOMORROW 
AND  TOMORROW  .... 


YOU  KNOW,  sometimes  I  get  to 
thinking,  about  life,  its  vastness 
and  wonder.  I  guess  that's  because  I'm 
seventeen.  Seventeen  is  a  magic  age, 
because  there's  so  much  to  do  and  see 
and  think  of.  It's  a  magic  age,  because 
when  you're  seventeen  your  whole  life 
is  stretched  out  ahead  of  you  like  a  map 
with  hundreds  of  roads  to  travel.  Some- 
times I'm  filled  with  the  wonder  of  it 
all.  Life  seems  so  wonderful  that  I 
want  to  do  everything,  see  everything, 
and  go  everywhere.  I've  already- 
learned,  though,  that  I  can't  do  every- 


thing. That's  one  of  the  limitations, 
but  even  though  I  can't  do  everything 
I  can  do  anything.  I  can  be  rich  or 
poor,  famous  or  unknown,  a  cosmo- 
politan or  a  hermit,  a  peacemaker  or  a 
war-monger,  a  good  citizen  or  a  bum. 
It's  all  up  to  me,  because  I'm  an  Amer- 
ican and  seventeen.  I  don't  have  any 
yesterdays  to  make  the  pattern.  I  can 
start  now  to  make  it  clean  and  good, 
the  way  I  would  have  it  to  be.  I  have 
tomorow    and    tomorrow    and    tomor- 


row. 


MY  SONNET 


The  pleasant  town  lay  sleeping  that  clear  day, 
And  I,  from  high  upon  a  hill-top,  gazed, 
As  silver  mist  tip-toed  soft  away; 
And  sleepily  the  sun  stretched  out  its  rays, 
And  then,  with  quite  a  sudden  burst  of  power, 
Threw  back  the  covering  clouds,  and  smiled 
Upon  the  peaceful  town,  from  hut  to  tower. 
The  town  began  to  stir,  just  like  a  child, 
And  one  by  one,  the  church  bells  all  sang  out 
Their  joy  of  living  in  that  wondrous  land. 
And  then  within  my  mind  there  was  no  doubt 
That  peace  and  happiness  lay  there  at  hand. 

They  say:  with  time  the  dearest  memory  dies- 
Not  mine!    For  deep  within  my  heart  it  lies. 
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Mike  Mason 


THE  CURSE  OF  THE 
PERAMBULATING  PASCAL 


THE  LITTLE  MAN  peered  into  the 
waiting  room,  stepped  inside,  and 
stared  hopefully  at  the  nurse. 

The  nurse,  pecking  uncertainly  away 
at  a  battered  typewriter,  only  glared 
from  the  card  in  the  machine  to  the 
keyboard.  Her  starched  white  collar 
gave  a  disconcerting  crackle,  and  she 
pressed  her  lips  a  little  tighter  togeth- 
er. "A  Nurse  is  Clean,"  she  told  her- 
self firmly,  and  bit  the  "v,"  forgetting 
to  hold  the  shift  key  down. 

The  man  tapped  with  two  knuckles 
at  the  ground  glass  of  the  door,  over 
the  letters  "M.  D."  and  coughed  hesi- 
tantly, like  an  embarrassed  frog.  The 
nurse  looked  up,  forcing  a  brittle  smile 
upon  her  face,  and  wishing  her  head- 
ache would  go  away.  "Yes?"  (A 
Nurse  is  always  Pleasant.) 

"Ah — is  the  doctor  busy?" 

"Why,  no,  no,  not  at  all,  come  right 
in.  I'll  tell  him  you're  here.  Do  you 
have  an  appointment?" 

The  man  looked  disconcerted.  "Must 
I?"  He  pulled  his  hat  a  little  further 
down — it  seemed  an  habitual  gesture, 
"purely  nervous,"  thought  the  nurse. 

"Why  no,"  she  said,  standing  up  (her 
uniform  cracked  explosively,  and  she 
winced) .  "I'll  tell  him  you're  here;  you 
probably  can  go  right  in.  What  seems 
to  be  the  matter?" 

"Well—"  he  pulled  his  hat  down."— 
it's  a  rather  personal  matter — ,"  a  con- 


ciliatory smile  and  a  futile  gesture," — 
if  you  don't  mind — " 

"Of  course."  she  clicked  briskly  across 
the  waiting-room  floor,  her  uniform 
snapping,  the  picture  of  efficiency. 

"Go  right  in,  Mr.— er— " 

"Thank  you."  The  small  man  step- 
ped quickly  and  nervously  toward  the 
office,  his  hand  clutching  his  hat  brim. 
The  nurse  gazed  after  him  a  minute, 
frowning,  and  sat  down  again — the 
white  dress  cracked  like  a  small  side- 
arm. 

"Well,  sir,  sit  down.  What  seems  to 
be  the  trouble?"  The  doctor  was  a 
brisk  young  man,  his  degree  freshly 
framed  upon  the  wall. 

The  man  seemed  nervous,  like  an  ac- 
tor who  has  suddenly  realized  that  he 
has  left  his  horse-whip  in  the  dressing 
room,  and  his  mustache  is  coming  un- 
stuck.    "Well,  you  see—" 

"Come  now,"  said  the  doctor  heartily, 
"don't  be  afraid." 

"Well,"  the  man  said,  taking  off  his 
hat,  "I  have  celery  growing  behind  my 
ears." 

"Yes,  I  see  you— What!" 

"I  have  celery  gro — " 

"Never  mind,  don't  say  it  again," 
said  the  doctor  hastily.  Just  a  second. 
Maybe  I  can  clear  this  up."  Keeping 
his  eyes  carefully  averted  from  the  two 
bright  green  fronds  sprouting  from  his 
patient's  temples,  he  groped  nervously 
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beneath  his  desk  and  pressed  the 
nurse's  buzzer.  Helplessly,  he  stared  at 
the  small  man  seated  across  from  him, 
his  hands  folded  on  his  hat  and  his  big 
eyes  staring  into  the  doctor's,  and  those 
two,  improbable  fragments  of  green- 
ery growing  from  his  head. 

The  nurse  entered,  and  the  doctor 
beckoned  her  to  his  side.  He  scribbled 
on  a  piece  of  paper:  "Do  you  notice 
anything  unusual  about  this  man? 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  nurse,  "he  has 
eel — eee!" 

"Never  mind,"  he  said  miserably,"  "I 
just  wanted  to  know."  He  buried  his 
head  in  his  hands. 

He  had  been  afraid  of  something  like 
this,  he  told  himself.  Everything  go- 
ing along  so  nicely,  a  fine  office,  and 
then — just  like  his  dreams  lately — sis- 
boom!  See  him,  folks!  Step  rite  up! 
The  walking  victory  garden,  the  won- 
der of  the  age,  the  man  with  celery 
growing  behind  his — Good  heavens, 
the  doctor  thought  to  himself,  what  am 
I  going  to  do?  "You  may  go,  nurse," 
he  said  dully. 

"But  doctor," 

"Go  on,  please." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
walked  slowly  to  the  door,  glaring  over 
her  shoulder  with  horrified  eyes,  at 
the  little  man  who  sat  in  the  chair  with 
two  chartreuse  sprigs  of  celery  sprout- 
ing from  his  head.  The  nurse's  uni- 
form produced  a  report  like  a  pistol 
shot. 

"Can't  you  do  something  about  that 
dratted  UNIFORM!"  shouted  the  doc- 
tor, on  his  feet  and  glaring  at  her. 

"I — I — "  the  nurse  gave  a  little  wail 
and  began  to  cry,  slumped  against  the 
door  jamb.  Her  headache  had  never 
been  worse.  "I  (sob)  try  and  try  to  be 
nice  and —  (sob)   and  you   (sob)   — "  . 

"Aw — doggone  it,  nurse,  you — I — " 


he  gave  a  melevolent  glance  to  the  lit- 
tle man  in  the  chair,  and  went  and  put 
his  arm  around  the  nurse.  She  contin- 
ued to  sob,  dampening  his  shoulder 
considerably. 

The  little  man  stared  at  them  mourn- 
fully, his  lower  lip  caught  between  his 
teeth,  his  celery  nodding  gently,  gen- 

tiy- 

Eventually  the  nurse  went  away,  her 
uniform  unstarched,  but  her  headache 
gone. 

"Doctor — "  said  the  little  man. 

"Oh,  yes.  Well,"  It  must  be  Pascal 
celery,  the  doctor  thought  insanely, 
that's  the  only  kind  that  grows  this 
late.  "Well,  I  suppose — Have  they, 
uh,  been  growing  long?''' 

"Well,  they  sprouted  about  a  month 
ago,  and  I  let  them  grow  for  about  a 
week,  but  when  I  saw  they  were  celerj-, 
I  broke  them  off — but  they  keep  grow- 
ing backV 

The  doctor,  his  eyes  bulging  some- 
what, touched  the  tip  of  one  of  the 
fronds.    "Does  it— hurt?" 

"No,  but  I  don't  really  like  them." 
The  man  reached  up  and  broke  off  a 
stem  with  a  horrid  snap. 

"DON'T!"  shrieked  the  doctor. 
"Please  don't!" 

"It's  all  right.  They're  good.  Here, 
have  one." 

"Keep  it  away.  Keep  it  away,  please." 
The  doctor  was  burrowed  in  his  chair, 
his  hands  gripping  the  arms,  his  di- 
lated pupils  following  the  little  man's 
movements  with  facination.  "DON'T 
—BRING  IT  ANY  NEARER." 

"But—" 

"Just  .  .  .sit .  .  .down  .  ..  and  .  .  .every- 
thing .  .  .  will  .  .  .be  .  .  .all  right." 

"Can't  you  suggest  something,  doctor? 
They're  becoming  very  embarrassing, 
and  I  can't  kill  them.  Besides,  I  don*t 
want    to.     They're    very  nice    celery 
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plants — it's  just  that  I  don't  want 
them  gro — " 

"Never  mind.  Stop  there."  The  doc- 
tor waved  a  hand  weakly,  and  tried  to 
close  his  eyes.  "Couldn't — please — 
think  it  would  be  a — a  convenience  to 
have  celery  behind  your  ears."  The 
doctor  was  almost  sobbing. 

"Well,  I  thought  so  too,  when  I  plant- 
ed them,  but — " 

"Wha— PLANTED!" 

" — found  it  rather  embarrassing,  and, 
besides,  I  don't  particularly  like  eel- 
ery-" 

The  doctor  was  crouched  upon  the 
floor,  creeping  toward  his  patient. 
Froth  appeared  upon  his  lips,  and  his 
eyes  were  fixed  with  a  wild  intensity 
upon  the  nodding  greenery  that  sway- 
ed like  antennae  a  few  feet  away.  "Cel- 
ery!" he  growled. 

" — and  my — my  friends  began  to 
laugh  at  me,"  continued  the  little  man 
quaveringly,  backing  away,  "and — 
— and,  besides,  what — what  I  planted 
was  rhubarb — "  The  doctor  yelled  and 
leapt  like  an  ape,  both  hands  clutch- 
ing clawlike  for  the  stalks. 

The  little  man  gave  a  shriek,  whirled 


around,  and  zipped  out  of  the  office 
and  across  the  waiting  room,  the  twin 
fronds  flipping  energetically  about. 
His  feet  could  be  heard  pattering  down 
the  hall,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
dismal  wail  from  the  nurse. 

The  doctor  stood  in  the  doorway, 
trembling  and  panting.  "He  seems  to 
have  had  practice  at  it,"  he  remarked 
to  the  nurse. 

"What?" 

"Never  mind."  He  turned  and  went 
into  his  office,  closing  the  door  behind 
him.  He  noticed  dully  that  the  little 
man  had  forgotten  his  hat,  and  won- 
dered what  the  fellow  was  going  to 
do  when  he  got  to  the  street. 

"Celery!"  he  muttered  to  himself.  He 
bent  to  the  bottom  drawer  of  his  desk, 
and  got  out  a  large  amber  bottle.  He 
thoughtfully  held  it  up  to  the  light, 
and  shook  it.  "Rhubarb!"  he  whis- 
pered to  himself,  and  shuddered. 

He  bent  again  to  the  drawer  and  got 
a  glass  out.  He  stood  thinking  for  a 
moment,  then  got  out  another,  and 
pressed  the  nurse's  buzzer,  then  began 
to  wipe  a  glass  on  the  tail  of  his  jacket. 


CARE 


Eleanor  Dixon 


Care  is  the  final  touch  to  life's  portrait. 
For  all  the  planning  of  the  whole, 
There  is  something  about  the  little  strokes 
That  creates  the  final  beauty. 
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THE  THROBBING  beat  of  the  waltz 
pulsated  through  Mary  Ellen,  lift- 
ing her  upon  air  in  a  blurred  whirl. 
Gleaming  lights  on  crystal  dazzled 
her;  dancers  passed  in  a  flurry  of  syn- 
chronized brillance  and  motion. 

Words  which  strung  foolishly  along, 
devoid  of  depth  or  pathos  tired  her,  for 
there  is  little  truth  in  things  written, 
and  little  of  beauty.  So  she  sang  with- 
out words,  her  lips  remaining  still,  so 
that  her  eyes  and  her  soul  absorbed  the 
thrill  of  the  waltz.  Her  heart  danced 
wantonly  in  rebellion  against  fixation. 
Oh,  to  abandon  herself  as  the  rhythm 
dictated!  To  dance  without  heeding 
reserve  or  convention! 


But  with  a  crash  the  motion  ceased; 
couples  were  bowing  to  a  low  hum  of 
conversation.  A  hush  pervaded,  and 
the  furore  inside  her  subsided.  The 
sudden  shift  from  thundering  concord 
to  dissonant  quiet  stunned  her  so  that 
she  numbly  watched  the  couples  de- 
part. 

A  touch  on  her  shoulder  recalled  her, 
causing  her  to  start  and  glance  around. 
It  was  her  maid,  who  said  with  gentle 
sympathy,  "Are  you  ready  to  go  back 
now?"  and,  turning  Mary  Ellen's 
wheelchair  away  from  the  ballroom, 
guided  it  down  an  unlighted  corridor 
— merciful  darkness  veiled  her  weep- 
ing. 
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Judy  Potter 


THE  LOST 


TAD'S  EYES  dully  followed  his  fore- 
finger as  he  guided  it  around  and 
around  the  smooth,  white  plate;  his 
mind  and  body  pounding  with  the  rhy- 
thm of  the  motion.  A  dish  crashed 
down  on  the  table  before  him;  his  eyes 
jerked  upward,  then  down  to  the  plate 
again,  his  throat  tight,  his  fingers  dig- 
ging into  the  tablecloth. 

The  man's  voice  spoke  to  him  softly. 
"You're  not  helping  me  that  way, 
Tad." 

The  boy  didn't  look  at  him;  his  hands 
now  shaking,  his  voice  unsteady,  low, 
penetrating,  like  a  frozen,  thin  blade. 
"You  didn't  help  her." 

He  cried  out,  shocked,  frightened,  as 
the  man's  fist  smashed  into  his  face. 
The  man,  trembling  in  renewed  hurt, 
placed  a  large,  heavy  hand  on  the  table 
to  steady  himself,  his  voice  broken, 
heartsick.  "Go  on,  Tad  .  .  .  get  .  .  .  get 
.  .  .  out  now." 

The  boy  was  stiffened  against  the 
wall,  hands  flattened,  fingers  stretch- 
ed, voice  reaching,  clawing  for  escape. 
"God  .  .  .  God,  don't  you  think  I  want 
to?  Where?  .  .  .  Where  can  I  go?  No 
...."  his  voice  cracked;  he  looked  blank- 
ly at  the  man  crumpled  over  the  table. 
The  boy  added  thinly,  "It  doesn't  mat- 
ter now,"  and  left  the  kitchen  quietly... 


It  gouged  his  stomach  with  fear;  al- 
most physically  sick  he  walked  slowly, 
regularly,  in  beat  with  the  labored 
sound  of  the  shrieking  of  the  spare, 
black  lace  of  the  wintered  birch  limbs, 
tortured  by  wind,  leaning  in  agony  a- 


gainst  the  milky  night  sky.  Worlds 
upon  worlds  spun  agelessly  above  him; 
his  mind  clogged  with  the  endlessness 
of  it.  Man's  mind  must  have  a  wall 
somewhere,  and  yet  always,  ghostlike, 
something  presses  on  the  other  side  be- 
yond the  absorption  line  of  the  small 
sponge  of  man's  logic.  Nothing  ends, 
except  man's  frightened  significance  of 
himself,  his  small  breath  from  time. 
"What  was  space?"  the  boy's  whirling, 
questioning  reason  asked.  "Was  it 
round,  was  it  square,  what  outside  of 
it  and  what  outside  of  that?  Where 
does  it  end?  But  it  doesn't,  it  doesn't!" 
Worlds,  millions  of  them,  spinning, 
living,  burning,  but  always  in  ignor- 
ance, fearful  of  what  a  mind,  a  body 
cannot  comprehend — infinity. 

Tad  closed  his  eyes  tightly,  his 
thoughts  speeding,  leaving  him  behind. 

"She's  part  of  that  unknown  now,  or 
was  she  nothing,  only  earth  with 
living,  tiny  animals  inhabiting  her 
body?"  He  gagged  and  the  sickness 
coated,  burned  his  throat;  he  leaned 
hard  against  a  grey,  cold  boulder,  try- 
ing to  cut  the  rock  into  himself,  make 
his  heart  unbreakable,  stable.  The 
stone  stood  upon  a  gentle  slope  over- 
looking the  darkened  flats  below,  with 
the  diamond  sparkle  of  a  town  half  en- 
closed by  the  luminous  pearls  of  the 
highway  lights  leading  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  muted,  echoing  honkings 
and  rumblings  of  machines  rolling  to 
a  determined  destination  resounded  in 
Tad's  ears,  as  he  lay  stiffly,  concen- 
trating on  not  thinking,  staring  at  the 
blackness  above  him,  pushing,  tramp- 
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ling  his  emotions  as  they  began  to 
climb  within  him. 

"Think  of  anything,  everything  but 
that.  Count  the  lines  in  your  hands, 
the  stars,  feel  the  pulse  of  the  earth, 
let  it  knock  within  your  body  until  you 
run  with  it  and  forget  the  black  wind 
that  sweeps  across  the  world,  cleaning 
it  of  an  unknown's  trash — forgotten 
beings.  That's  what  she  was  to  some 
sickening,  awe-inspiring  blankness; 
that's  what  I'll  be....  Aww,  damn, 
damn,  damn.  Let  pity  administer; 
blot  out  memory  quickly  .  .  .  No,  leave 
it;  let  the  dead  have  that  short  compen- 
sation. Make  me  hurt...."  his  hands 
pushed  against  his  forehead.  "I  know 
I'm  not  making  sense.  Death's  too 
practical." 

He  rolled  over,  forcing  out  an  animal 
cry  of  pain.  Slowly,  anguished,  he 
drew  himself  up  on  his  feet  and  began 
shuffling  downward  to  the  highway, 
walking  again  to  the  town,  to  some- 
thing he  could  believe  was  real.  Cars 
sped,  lights  loomed  up,  blinded  him, 
then  stumbling  dark  and  curses  of  the 
boy  over  footfalls  and  speed-intoxicat- 
ed drivers  beating  against  the  same 
iron  wall  of  time. 

"And  damned  if  you'd  help  her,"  the 
boy's  thoughts  sharp,  merciless.  "No, 
she  was  scared,  trembling  with  pain 
and  the  knowledge  she  was  dying.  You 
held  her,  sure;  you  stroked  her  hair, 
kissed  her,  but  didn't  say  anything. 
God,  nothing!  While  she  cried  for  re- 
assurance." The  boy  gripped  his  lips 
hard.  "I  never  cried  like  that — strong, 
hopeless,  ceaseless.  Upstairs  nights. 
I'd  press  and  press  my  hands  over  my 
ears  until  it  hurt;  count  the  stripes  en 
the  wallpaper.  But  I  heard  it,  then 
cried  with  her,  praying  you  would  help 
her.  Finally  quiet,  a  weary,  tear- 
smeared,  and  dead  face.  No  peaceful 
expression  of  lily-scented  revelation;  a 


grey,  now  restful  body,  scarred  with 
months  of  sickness — and  him,  slumped 
against  the  window,  watching  a  wan- 
ing moon,  then  not  watching,  eyes 
closed,  mouth  working  and  forehead 
resting  on  limp  arms  folded  against  a 
cold,  frosted  pane." 

The  boy  remembered.  He  had 
watched,  then  walked  away,  not  to  see 
her  being  lowered  in  an  exquisitely 
hand-carved,  silver-embossed  casket 
(painstakingly  made  by  an  ancient 
man  at  his  fireside,  believing  each  one 
his  own,  carving  each  one  finer,  em- 
bossing it  more  beautifully  than  the 
one  before — for  his  time  was  surely 
near)  not  to  see  the  many  heavily 
scented  flowers,  the  dark,  shining 
wreaths,  the  immaculately  dressed  un- 
dertakers, the  sanctified  minister,  the 
soggy  mass  of  people  watching  in  the 
rain,  so  they  could  remember,  perhaps, 
when  they  were  dead,  too. 

Tad  laughed  harshly,  amused  at  his 
joke.  Hungrily  he  entered  the  town, 
mind  and  eyes  cramming  in  every  ob- 
ject, clutching  at  anything  bright  and 
new  that  might  coax  his  ragged 
thoughts  into  another  vein.  Lights 
shimmered  across  the  busy  streets, 
brashly  spelling  out  "VERY  MERRY 
CHRISTMAS"  signs,  the  Salvation 
Army  workers  wearily  tolled  their 
bells  for  the  half-living,  and  the  store 
windows  bulged  enticingly  with  scar- 
let-beribboned  presents  "For  All  The 
Family,"  drawing  the  envy  of  the  poor, 
the  greed  of  the  stuffed-pocketbook 
wielders.  Tad,  eyes  darting,  walked, 
drinking  it  in.  The  cold  slipped  be- 
tween his  thin  jacket,  shivering  his 
spine,  as  he  stood  before  an  electrical 
supply  store,  watching  a  massive,  me- 
chanical Santa  laugh  in  deep,  rich 
tones,  as  he  puffed  billowously  on  a 
fat  pipe,  reaching  into  a  never-ending 
bag  of  plenty  and  pulling  out  presents 
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over  and  over  again.  He  touched  and 
examined  the  golden,  silvery  tree  orna- 
ments sparkling  with  metallic  spang- 
les, watched  the  men  selling  Christ- 
mas trees  in  a  vacant  lot,  saw  them 
stamping  brazenly  around  an  open 
fire,  blowing  on  their  numbed  fingers, 
calling  loudly,  jovially  to  one  another, 
watched  the  giggling  group  of  girls 
counting  their  dimes  for  mistletoe,  saw 
the  heart-sick,  hopeless  expression  of 
the  small,  scared  boy  who  had  knocked 
over  a  Dresden  tea  set  in  the  gift  shop, 
smelled  the  soft  fragrance  of  the  pine 
cones,  saw  the  little  kids  in  the  dime 
store,  eyes  big,  glowing  with  accom- 
plishment as  they  bought,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  presents  for  the  family, 
saw  the  worried,  harried  expression  of 
women  whose  money  would  not  go  far 
enough,  smelled  the  sweet  brandy  of 
the  dark,  rich  fruit  cakes  of  charity 
bake  sales,  listened  to  the  weird,  pagan 
strains  of  the  "Holly  and  the  Ivy"  com- 
ing from  a  record  shop,  envisioning  to 
him,  the  chill  of  the  bare,  brown  moors 
of  Wales,  caressed  by  grey  mist,  the 
carollers,  like  ghosts,  walk-floating 
over  them,  suspending  their  cold  drops 
of  high,  thin,  music,  then  disappearing 
— the  notes  welling  into  lonely  tears 
and  falling. 

All  of  this  wasn't  his;  he  could  heai\ 
see,  and  smell  of  it,  but  could  not  be 
of  it.  Tad  stoped  walking;  better  in- 
stead to  get  something  to  drink,  warm 
him  up. 

Astride  a  drugstore  stool,  gulping  the 
scalding  coffee,  he  listened  to  the  chat- 
ter of  the  girls  behind  the  counter,  the 
radio  playing  above  them,  "Come  all 
you  worthy  gentlemen,"  felt  the  con- 
stant flow  of  people  pushing  against 
the  glass  door  from  cold  to  warmth. 
The  store  smelled  of  warm  people,  eat- 
ing warm,  good  food.  Tad  stared  into 
the  mirror  opposite  the  counter. 


"You  don't  know  what  I'm  thinking, 
feeling,  seeing;  none  of  you  do.  Like 
watching  a  baseball  game  in  a  stad- 
ium; suddenly  you  look  up,  see  thou- 
sands of  blurred  circles  and  motions 
screaming,  eating,  excited  to  frenzy; 
the  mass  you're  one  of  and  nobody  par- 
ticularly gives  a  damn  for.  Drop  dead 
and  it'd  be  posted  in  the  papers,  two 
lines,  your  family  notified,  game  con- 
tinuing, nobody  knowing  you  nor 
wanting  to."  Tad  quirked  his  mouth, 
"Maybe  that's  my  infinity.  Aww,  this 
is  no  good."  He  shoved  his  coffee  a- 
way  roughly. 

He  left  warmth  again,  heard  a  group 
of  shoppers  laughing,  bubbling  over 
uncontrollably  at  some  joke. 

"God,  I  wish  there  was  something 
that'd  make  me  want  to  laugh.  They'll 
stop  laughing  someday,  though;  some- 
one will  be  taken  from  them;  they'll 
watch — helpless,  sick — and  wonder, 
like  me.  Be  there  a  gentle  immortal, 
how  can  we  watch  the  trillions  of  hu- 
mans who  live,  go  through  this — the 
empty,  vacant,  heart-lost  searching." 

Tad  pushed  his  clenched  fists  deeper 
into  his  pocket.  "But  I  will  laugh;  I've 
seen  it.  I'll  laugh,  cry  at  death,  die, 
and  a  few,  a  very  few,  will  cry  over  me, 
over  themselves,  then  laugh  and  die  in 
turn." 

He  sought  shelter  in  a  doorway, 
crowds  pushing,  hurrying  past  him. 
"Move  on,  boy,  gotta  keep  the  crowd 
movin'  now."  A  placid  policeman  cas- 
ually shoved  him  out  of  the  way,  clear- 
ing a  path  through  the  mingled  mess. 

"Don't  move  them  faster,  cop;  we're 
going  too  fast  now.  Time's  short — take 
it  slow,  easy.  Don't  gasp  life  in;  taste 
it  as  succulent  food,  for  even  you  will 
soon  have  dry  dust  as  your  fare." 

Tad  passed  on  by  a  lighted  church 
throwing  a  veil  of  soft,  white,  caressing 
radiance  over  the  black  asphalt  of  the 
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street.  People  were  straying  in,  the  or- 
gan sounding  sweetly  off  key  in  the 
night  air.  He  hesitated,  smiled  thinly, 
and  walked  on.  She  had  not  been  a 
church  woman.  Instinctively,  with- 
out any  philosophizing  on  her  part,  he 
had  agreed  with  her.  He  remembered 
her  words,  "God  is  the  world,  Tad. 
Just  as  life  is  a  dream  of  someone  sleep- 
ing in  the  chilled  ground,  so  God  is  a 
dream.  But  try  to  believe  in  the  earth 
and  all  it  gives,  along  with  man's  fins 
intentions.  Don't  even  give  up  life 
when  you  think  you  are  tortured  be- 
yond endurance  in  either  the  mind  or 
body." 

He  remembered  her  standing  over  the 
stove,  frying  the  hamburgers,  the  burn- 
ing, spitting  grease  smelling  up  the  air, 
her  eyes  straying  out  the  window  to 
watch  the  sun  going  down,  its  fire  re- 
flected in  her  eyes,  smiling  mouth. 

"Tad,  what  a  miracle  you  and  I  are! 
A  small,  unseen  piece  of  matter  hidden 
within  another's  body,  multiplying, 
forming  a  network  of  nerves,  veins, 
muscles  to  fight  for  life  with,  to  break 
forth  into  a  lonely  independence,  to 
think  and  feel  with,  and  to  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  emotions.  You  are  life, 
Tad,  and  what  is  more  important  to 
humanity,  have  potential  life.  I'd 
fight,  Tad,  if  I  knew  my  life  was  being 
wrenched  away  before  I  had  fully 
tasted  it.  I  won't  let  Fate  decide  my 
time;  I'll  decide  it!"  She  had  banged 
a  sauce  pan  down  on  the  table  for  em- 
phasis and  he  had  listened,  quietly  a- 
greeing.  He  had  agreed,  seen  her 
fight  and  lose,  dying  in  fear  and  pain. 

He  loved  passionately  the  world,  for 
all  its  sordidness,  terror,  and  mystery. 
He  didn't  want  to  leave  any  of  it  be- 
hind for  an  unknown,  a  fearful  one 
that  she  had  cried  out  in  defiance  a- 
gainst.  Only  the  brave,  or  the  cowards, 
had  faith  or  pretended  to.  He  was 
neither,  an  in-between  with  no  assur 


ance  except  the  reality  of  himself. 

He  was  out  of  town  now,  alone;  no 
crowds  to  catch  him  up  into  the  tide  of 
humanity.  The  ache  of  an  amputated 
part  of  his  being,  his  love,  dug  at  his 
heart.  Now  her  words  echoed  to  him 
the  knowledge  she  had  known — if  once 
caught,  she  could  never  escape.  She 
had  run,  run  until  her  heart  beat  grew, 
enveloped  her  and  sent  her  to  the  earth, 
strangled  sobs  in  her  throat,  eyes  beg- 
ging- 

Tad,  eyes  straining  wide,  started  run- 
ning, breathing  fast,  pulse  going  faster. 
Cars  became  blurs  of  lights  as  he  raced 
with  them,  frightened,  lonely.  He  was 
off  the  highway  now,  stumbling,  push- 
ing through  the  brush  downhill  to  the 
dimly  lighted  house.  The  damp  black 
of  night  stroked  his  sickening  loneli- 
ness, pressing  down  until  the  faraway 
light  looked  too  dim  to  race  for,  his  legs 
working  crazily,  body  crying  for  rest 
after  endless  nights  of  running,  eyes 
burning  with  tears  that  wouldn't  come. 

"Ma!  Aww,  Ma,  I  love  you,"  his 
voice  was  lost,  pleading,  "You  aren't 
dead  .  .  .  please,  please  help  me  .  .  .  I 
wortt  let  you  be  dead\  You've  got  to 
be  all  right  .  .  .  Give  her  to  .  .  me...." 

The  steps  loomed  up  and  he  fell,  sud- 
denly and  hard.  The  small  hurt  re- 
leased the  greatest;  he  folded  into  a 
heap,  crying  dully,  retching  on  noth- 
ing, salt  tears  that  rose  from  a  tight- 
ened, locked  heart  falling  into  his 
mouth  as  it  opened  and  closed  in  con- 
tortion, his  hands  pushed  against  teeth, 
trying  to  stop. 

Quietly  the  man  came  out.  Gently 
he  picked  the  boy  up,  cradling  him 
like  a  baby,  as  he  leaned  against  the 
banister,  saying  Tad's  name  over  and 
over  again.  The  boy  sobbed  harshly, 
hugging  the  man  closer  to  him,  press- 
ing his  body  tightly  against  his,  "Pa!  I 
can't  stop!  ...  I  can't  .  .  .  stop  .  .  ." 
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STORM  WARNING 


THE  DARK,  silent  girl  sat  at  her 
window  watching  the  ships  on  the 
sea.  The  water  was  rough  and  grey; 
the  sky,  darkening.  In  the  spacious 
room  the  dark  green  of  the  window- 
seat  contrasted  sharply  with  the  spot- 
less white  frame  of  the  great  bay  win- 
dow. The  girl  watched  the  ships  and 
sighed,  remembering  another  time 
when  awakened  to  the  sounds  of  wind 
and  rain  and  waves  breaking  against 
the  rocks,  she  had  looked  through  that 
great  bay  window,  and  the  sea  had 
called  her  to  it 


On  this  other  night  she  had  looked  at 
the  sea,  but  she  saw  it  only  in  her 
mind's  eye,  for  the  night  was  black. 
Though  she  saw  nothing,  she  could 
hear  the  pounding  of  the  rain  on  the 
windowpane,  the  wail  of  the  wind,  and 
the  roar  of  the  breakers.  Something  in 
this  tormented,  mysterious  sea  com- 
pelled her — it  was  a  part  of  her.  She 
drew  the  yellow  slicker,  sou'wester 
rain  hat,  and  boots  from  the  closet,  and 
as  she  put  them  on  she  could  hear  her 
father's  voice  saying,  "You'll  need 
these  if  we're  ever  caught  in  a  storm." 
The  tang  of  the  salt  air  penetrated  even 
the  walls  of  the  house.  She  could  feel 
it  in  her  nostrils  as  she  tiptoed  down- 
stairs and  out  into  the  storm. 

The  rain  beat  against  her,  and  the 
wind  stung  her  face  as  she  crossed  the 
expanse  of  sand  leading  to  the  pier. 


Standing  on  the  pier,  watching  the 
waves  slap  over  the  boat  decks,  she 
felt  the  fury  of  the  sea  swell  within 
her,  thrilling  her  very  soul.  She 
looked  at  the  friendship  sloop,  her 
father's  workboat,  tied  at  the  end  of  the 
pier  with  her  port  side  into  the  wind. 
The  bigger  boat  was  rising,  dipping, 
and  rolling  on  the  furious  waves.  Then 
she  looked  at  her  own  little  yawl.  It 
was  secured  to  the  side  of  the  pier  with 
its  sails  furled.  When  she  first  saw  it 
in  the  boatyard,  her  father  had  said, 
"Seventeen-year-old  girls  don't  man 
boats  of  any  size  alone."  But  he  had 
bought  the  twenty-three  foot  yawl  for 
her,  and  she  had  proved  her  seaman- 
ship. Now  it,  too,  rose  and  fell  with 
the  water,  and  the  waves  washed  its 
decks,  and  the  wind  tore  at  its  seams. 

She  turned  from  the  two  boats  and 
left  the  pier  to  walk  along  the  beach. 
A  few  hundred  yards  above  her  house, 
she  came  upon  a  dinghy  beached  by 
the  storm,  its  broken  painter  still  at- 
tached to  the  bow.  She  pulled  the 
dinghy  farther  up  on  the  beach  so  the 
sea  could  not  claim  it  again. 

Turning,  she  saw  the  body  of  a  man 
lying  face  downward  in  the  sand.  In- 
stantly she  knelt  beside  him  to  deter- 
mine if  he  were  alive.  When  she  rolled 
his  body  over,  she  saw  in  the  first 
grey  light  of  early  morning  the  face  of 
a  man  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two. 
He  wore  the  dress  of  a  waterman,  and 
the  lines  of  his  face  showed  hard,  tire- 
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some  work.  His  hands  were  calloused 
and  rough  like  her  father's;  his  face 
was  red  and  chapped  from  the  wind 
and  salt  water.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
handsome  face,  and  somehow  it  made 
her  sad,  for  it  showed  maturity  beyond 
his  years  while  the  sandy  hair  and 
hazel  eyes  gave  at  the  same  time  the 
appearance  of  a  young  boy. 

With  the  coming  of  dawn  the  storm 
had  decreased  its  fury.  A  short  dis- 
tance down  the  beach  Paulette  could 
see  through  the  veil  of  rain  her  father 
and  two  other  men  walking  toward 
her,  and  she  hailed  them.  They  saw 
the  form  on  the  beach  and  quickened 
their  steps,  for  anyone  who  knew  this 
sea  was  also  aware  of  its  dangers.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  them  to  guess  at 
first  glance  what  had  happened.  Ap- 
parently the  young  man  had  been  in 
the  dinghy  for  some  reason  when  the 
painter  had  broken,  and  the  storm  had 
driven  the  boat  in.  The  impact  had 
evidently  thrown  him  clear  and 
knocked  him  unconscious.  The  two 
men  carried  him  back,  while  Paulette 
walked  at  her  father's  side  gazing  out 
over  the  horizon. 

When  the  young  man  gained  con- 
sciousness, they  learned  that  he  lived 
about  fifty  miles  up  the  coast,  that  his 
father  was  an  oysterman  and  fisher- 
man, and  that  Paul  had  been  with  him 
on  his  boat  when  the  storm  arose.  He 
did  not  explain  why  he  had  been  in 
the  dinghy,  but  the  accident  had  oc- 
curred just  as  they  had  supposed,  and 
the  sea  had  brought  him  to  her  father's 
beach. 

Paul's  injuries  were  not  severe,  and  in 
a  few  days  he  was  back  on  the  fishing 
boat,  but  work  was  not  heavy  this  year, 
so  they  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other 
during  the  summer — the  dances  held 
by  the  townfolk,  the  fish  fries  on  the 
beach,  the  swimming  parties,  and  the 
boat  races  in  which  they  had  run  her 


yawl,  "Sea  Nymph."  In  July  they  had 
won  the  cup  in  the  community's  most 
important  race  of  the  summer.  Paul- 
ette had  not  lived  in  the  North  very 
long,  and  she  recalled  that  this  was 
the  first  time  she  had  been  accepted  by 
the  young  people  of  the  town  as  one  of 
them.  Yes,  she  felt  that  these  had  been 
good  months,  gay  and  carefree.  That 
they  would  soon  end  seemed  impossib 
to  Paulette.  It  was  almost  a  shock, 
then,  when  Paul  told  her  that  he  would 
be  back  on  the  oysterboat  in  September 
and  would  not  see  her  often.  Summer 
was  over,  and  she  well  knew  that  the 
work  of  an  oysterman  begins  in  the 
autumn  months. 

Although  few  words  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  they  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony. Always  they  laughed  at  the 
same  jokes,  exclaimed  over  the  same 
wonders,  and  found  beauty  in  the  same 
things.  Sometimes  they  would  look 
at  each  other  suddenly  and  smile,  each 
seeming  to  know  the  thoughts  of  the 
other.  Then  the  day  came.  Her  good- 
bye was  gay — almost  casual,  for  she 
could  not  let  him  know  that  she  was 
sending  her  heart  with  him.  He  was 
noncommittal,  for  he,  too,  preferred  to 
hide  his  feelings. 

September  had  long  since  passed; 
October  came  and  went.  Now,  in  the 
bleakness  of  a  November  twilight,  she 
sat  silent  at  the  great  bay  window 
watching  the  ships  on  the  sea.  She 
heard  the  storm  warnings  and  looked 
at  the  grey,  rough  water  wonderingly, 
almost  as  if  she  were  waiting  for  some- 
thing. And  in  her  heart  she  knew  that 
the  days  were  long  and  lonely  since 
Paul  left.  At  first,  when  his  familiar 
figure  walked  toward  the  house  out  of 
the  storm,  it  seemed  as  though  he  were 
part  of  a  dream  that  disappears  with 
awakening.  Then  reality,  the  opened 
door,  the  greeting — not  casual. 
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CREW  STORY 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

Whichever  it  was,  everyone  was  happy 
beyond  belief. 

The  race  itself  was  a  thing  of  beauty, 
if  a  race  can  be  considered  a  thing  of 
beauty.  After  two  false  starts  a  good 
start  was  finally  made,  and  all  the 
shells  stayed  together  for  the  first 
quarter  mile,  then  La  Salle  High 
School  of  Philadelphia  fell  behind.  At 
the  half-mark  the  St.  Catherine's  crew 
faded,  never  presenting  a  threat  again. 
Between  the  half  and  the  three-quar- 
ter mark  Nutley  High  spent  itself  and 
also  dropped  behind.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter-mile of  the  race  the  Washington- 
Lee  varsity  eight  and  the  Ecorse  crew 
battled  it  out  stroke  for  stroke  right 
down  to  the  last  fifty  yards.  About 
what  happened  at  this  point  two  dif- 
ferent stories  exist.  The  fans  on  the 
shore  contended  that  the  W-L  varsity 
was  behind  until  this  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  member  of  the  crew 
will  affirm  that  W-L  was  never  behind 


once  the  half-mile  mark  was  passed. 
Whichever  story  is  correct,  the  thing 
that  counts  is  that  Washington-Lee 
won  the  race  and  became  the  only  crew 
ever  to  win  the  National  Championship 
two  years  in  a  row.  The  members  of 
the  1950  championship  crew  were: 
Kado  Beechum,  bow;  Wes  Dalby, 
Dave  Schofield,  Foster  Smith,  Milton 
Irvin,  Paul  Yager,  captain;  Pete  Spar- 
hawk,  stroke;  Dick  McCombs,  cox- 
swain. 

Coach  Charles  Butt  certainly  started 
something  when  he  got  the  idea,  less 
than  two  years  ago,  that  rowing  would 
be  a  good  addition  to  the  sports'  calen- 
dar at  Washington-Lee  and  volun- 
teered to  do  the  spade  work.  He  struck 
a  rich  vein  and  has  worked  it  to  perfec- 
tion. Best  of  all,  it  appears  quite  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Butt  has  a  wealth  of  fine 
replacement  materials  coming  along, 
and  regardless  of  the  quirks  of  fortune 
in  the  future,  we  hope  he'll  be  teach- 
ing them  how  to  pull  together  at 
Washington-Lee  for  plenty  of  seasons 
to  come. 


Ruth  Coffman 


SEA-SCAPE 


A  picture  hung  upon  a  wall, 

For  all  who  pass  to  see- 
Encased  within  a  marble  hall, 
It  stole  the  heart  of  me. 

It  was  a  picture  of  the  sea, 

With  wild  and  rapturous  line, 

To  my  own  heart  it  held  a  key, 
Unlocked  all  things  divine. 


A  freer  rush  of  waters  blue, 

Was  never  seen  before, 
The  dashing  spume  of  Winter's  hue; 

I  could  not  ask  for  more. 

The  stormy  sky  was  all  a-cloud- 
So  black — but  trimmed  with  gold, 

Before  the  blue  they  seemed  so  proud, 
Just  grey  and  white  and  bold. 


The  rock  so  stern,  'gainst  rushing  wave, 

Relentless  since  the  Birth, 
All  this  to  me  the  picture  gave — 

And  more,  of  countless  worth. 
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THE  FAILURE 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

I  would  be  an  example  of  all  they 
wanted  to  avoid.  Perhaps  even  my 
own  son  would  laugh  at  me  behind  my 
back. 

Finally  it  seemed  as  if  my  mind  were 
one  big  merry-go-round,  and  I  thought 
if  I  could  write  my  thoughts  on  paper 
it  might  help.  I  was  sitting  up  in  bed 
some  now,  so  I  persuaded  the  nurse 
to  bring  me  a  pencil  and  paper.  I 
wrote  until  finally  I  fell  asleep.  The 
next  day  I  continued  until  suddenly 
toward  evening  the  words  stopped  com- 
ing, and  for  some  reason  I  felt  at  peace. 
The  constant  writing  had  been  tiring 


and  for  the  next  two  days  I  slept,  wak- 
ing only  to  eat. 

Then  one  day,  rested  again,  I  decided 
to  read  what  I  had  written.  I  was 
startled  at  what  I  was  reading.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  perfect  plot  for  a 
novel.  I  decided  to  try  it.  After  all, 
when  one  had  sunk  to  the  point  of 
failure  he  has  nothing  to  lose  in  a  fresh 
try  for  success. 

Now  ten  years  later  the  son  whom  I 
feared  would  laugh  at  me  is  studying 
at  a  well-known  university,  hoping  lo 
follow  in  his  dad's  footsteps  when  he 
graduates. 

As  for  me,  I  believe  my  "masterpiece" 
fulfilled  at  least  one  of  its  purposes,  for 
I  know  now  that  no  man  can  be  a  fail- 
ure unless  he  wants  to  be. 
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SOPHOS,  NO 
LESS 

tMAGINE  YOURSELF,  two  years 
1  from  now,  roaming  the  halls  of  W. 
L.  (with  a  visitor's  pass!)  Somehow, 
poking  your  head  in  the  doorways  and 
hunting  for  familiar  faces  isn't  the 
sport  it  used  to  be.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  all  those  people  you  knew? 

What  to  do?  Why,  act  now,  while 
you  have  the  chance!  Get  out  and 
meet  the  sophomores  'cause  the  time 
will  soon  come,  if  it  hasn't  already,  in 
which  you'll  wish  you  had.  Perhaps 
if  you  look  at  the  school  activities,  and 
learn  who's  included  in  them,  you'll 
have  a  starting  place. 

Already  this  year  the  sophomores 
have  planned  and  held  a  carnival- 
dance,  and  there  were  no  doubts  as  tc 
its  success.  (Sufficient  supplies  of  re- 
freshments may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this.)  Things  like  this  don't 
just  happen,  though.  It's  a  sure  bet 
that  the  class  officers  were  all  in  on  the 
mental  as  well  as  the  leg  work  that 
brought  it  into  being.  Richard  Cal- 
vert, president,  spent  more  time  at 
school  than  at  home,  but  then,  that's 
nothing  new!  Same  thing  goes  for  the 
veep  and  the  secretary-treasurer,  Gene 
Thompson  and  Dee  Alexander. 

Now  that  the  party's  over,  we'd  ex- 
pect them  to  sit  back  and  relax  a  bit. 
But,  no!  plans  are  already  afoot  for  a 
dance  on  May  26.  Either  they're  glut- 
tons for  punishment,  or  else  they've  got 
plenty  on  the  ball  and  know  how  to 
make  things  click.  (I  suspect  the  lat- 
ter!) 

Speaking  of  being  on  the  ball  reminds 
me — this  class  has  certainly  been  well 
represented  in  sports.  Football  Var- 
sity included  Jim  Squire,  Louie  Brown, 
and  Charlie  Huppoch.    J.  V.  also  num- 
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bcred  several  sophomores — John  Schof- 
field,  Peter  Claxton,  and  Jeff  Lindsey. 

And  have  you  heard  that  the  sopho- 
mores plan  to  challenge  the  Winner  of 
the  Junior-Senior  basketball  game? 
That's  not  far  off,  either.  It's  to  be 
March  16th,  a  night  game,  and  the 
class  will  decorate,  have  its  own  cheer- 
leaders, take  care  of  the  gate — in  other 
words,  handle  all  the  behind-the-scenes 
details.  This  seems  surprising  at  first, 
but  it  isn't  when  we  reconsided,  noting 
that  Jack  Shilling  is  on  the  Varsity,  and 
Wally  Ryland,  George  Jones,  and  Por- 
ter Claxton  all  play  J.  V.  Basketball. 

Although  Laure  Cooper,  Ann  Harri- 
gan,  Dee  Alexander  and  Shiela  White, 
all  J.  V.  cheerleaders,  can't  cheer  in 
this  game,  the  class  is  sure  to  pick  the 
best,  giving  us  a  preview  of  next  year's 
attractions. 

What  with  Gloria  Mc  Caul  and  Mar- 
gie Adamp  on  Girls'  Varsity,  I'm  sur- 
prised that  there  isn't  (at  least,  not 
yet!)  a  girls'  game  in  which  the  sopho- 
mores challenge  the  upperclassmen. 

As  I  recall  it,  most  people  consider 
the  sophomore  year  the  one  most  pain- 
ful for  teachers  and  parents.  It  seems 
a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Webster  (don't  blame  me!)  claims 
that  the  derivation  of  the  word  is 
Greek.  Sophos,  meaning  wise,  and 
Moros,  meaning  foolish.  Modern  ter- 
minology has  it  that  the  sophomores 
have  been  at  school  long  enough  to 
learn  the  ropes,  but  that  they  haven't 
learned  anything.  But  it's  different 
at  W.  L.  Sophomores  come  from  the 
junior  highs  and  plunge  head  first  into 
all  the  activities,  and  they  have  to 
adjust  quickly.  I  guess,  after  thinking 
it  over,  that  Mr.  Webster  didn't  know 
W.L.  when  he  wrote  that.  Even  though 
we  all  have  a  tendency  toward  the 
Moros  once  in  a  while,  in  our  sopho- 
mores, the  Sophos  predominates! 
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Wendel  Caldwell  Palm 

WINTER'S  TALE 

THE  WIND  was  whistling  in  the 
trees  outside  when  a  knock  sound- 
ed on  my  door.  I  opened  it  and  Diana 
greeted  me  cheerfully  as  she  stepped 
into  the  hall.  Shaking  the  snowf lakes 
from  her  coat,  she  smiled  at  me  hapi- 
ly,  "Oh,  Johnny,  it's  beautiful  outside! 
It's  cold,  but  let's  go  for  a  walk  any- 
way!" So,  I  bundled  myself  up  and 
off  we  started. 

The  wind  had  swept  the  meadow 
clean,  although  in  other  places  the 
snow  was  piled  in  drifts.  Climbing  the 
north  hill  beyond  the  pasture,  we 
stopped  at  the  top  to  catch  our  breath. 

Scanning  the  countryside  below, 
Diana    asked,       "What's    that    queer 


shaped  mound  down  there,  Johnny?" 
I  turned  around  quickly.    "Where?" 
"At  the  end  of  the  lane." 
Linking  hands,  we  raced  down  the 
hill  until  we  came  to  the  strange  white 
lump.     It  was  a  truck  stranded  in  the 
drifted    snow.      Rubbing    some    snow 
from  the  window,  I  peered  in  and  saw 
a  fat  little  man  lying  in  the  corner 
with  a  half-eaten  ice  cream  cone  scat- 
tered around  him. 
Diana  whispered,  "Is  he  dead?" 
"No,"  I  answered  quietly,  "I  can  see 
he's  still  breathing." 

We  brushed  some  more  snow  off  the 
side  of  the  truck  and  saw  the  bold  let- 
tering "GOOD  HUMORS"  painted  up- 
on it.  Suddenly  Diana  knew  what  we 
had  suspected  all  our  lives — that  the 
Good  Humor  Man  hibernates  in  win- 
ter. 
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BACKSTAGE-SENIOR  PLAY 


IT'S  A  BREATHLESS  VICTORY  that 
1  permeates  the  air  behind  the  curtains 
closing  for  the  last  time  against  the  re- 
sounding applause  for  the  production 
of  "Excursion."  The  maximum  height 
of  youthful  confidence  and  strength 
has  been  reached,  and  the  costumes, 
lights  and  grease  paint  have  almost 
fulfilled  the  actor-students'  quest  for 
living  a  dream.  The  trimphant  actors 
are  kept  busy  repeating  "Thank  you, 
thank  you  very  much,"  in  reply  to 
friends'  congratulations.  Through  the 
hubbub,  much  to  his  fellow  players' 
astonishment,  floats  "Scared?  Aww, 
no!  I  tell  you  it  was  a  snap,"  from  the 
kid  who  had  to  be  literally  booted  on 
stage.  Over  in  the  corner,  rather  sub- 
dued by  the  onslaught  of  the  younger 
generation,  beam  the  proud  parents, 
feeling  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  slide 
in  a  "Good  job,  Jimmy,"  before  they're 
pushed  onward  to  shake  the  tired  hand 
of  the  director,  who  smiles  vaguely  and 
politely  mutters.  "Mr.  Jackson?  Yes, 
yes.  Jimmy?  Oh,  wonderful  job,  won- 
derful!" then  five  minutes  later  could- 
n't recognize  the  same  parents  if  you 
promised  him  an  aspirin.  In  the  dres- 
sing rooms  the  makeup  is  swiped  off 
hurriedly,  as  the  Bernhardts  and  Bar- 
rymores  pile  into  the  cars  and  take  off 


for  the  victory  party  afterwards,  beards 
still  on,  powder  in  the  hair,  and  "we've 
got  the  world  under  our  thumb"  laugh- 
ter. 

This  is  the  scene  after  the  big  Senior 
play  of  any  high  school  production, 
but  what  of  all  the  clowning  and  shen- 
nanigans  that  go  on  during  rehearsals 
and  the  performance  itself,  which  the 
audience  never  sees?  Take  the  fine 
production  of  "Excursion"  that  the 
Seniors  put  on  in  our  own  school.  Not 
one  person  out  front  watching  knew 
that  in  the  Second  Act,  the  kids  forgot 
their  lines  and  casually  adlibbed  for 
about  two  pages,  while  Jack  Krantz 
went  madly  beserk  down  in  the  orches- 
tra pit,  trying  to  find  where  the  heck 
they  were  in  the  script,  all  the  time 
bravely  leading  the  orchestra  on  in  his 
background  music.  And  speaking  of 
Jack,  how  many  of  you  realize  that 
because  his  overture  was  such  a  fine 
piece  of  music,  it  will  be  played  by  the 
Arlington  Symphony  at  one  of  its  a- 
dult  concerts.  Jack  himself  was  inter- 
viewed on  W.G.M.S.  twice,  once  by 
the  well  known  music  critic,  Paul 
Hume.  W-L  has  a  beginning  compos- 
er in  its  midst.    Do  you  know  it? 

All  those  bags,    bananas,  fruit  peels 
and  Ann  Tynes'  eye  glasses  tossed  over- 
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board  of  the  "S.S.  Happiness"  landed 
quite  neatly  in  the  orchestra  pit.  Every- 
one had  picked  out  individual  targets 
beforehand  and  all  the  actors  were 
pleased  at  their  precise  aim,  except  for 
an  unfortunate  incident  where  our 
principal,  Mr.  Rutter,  received  one  of 
those  objects  in  his  lap.  They  were  a 
mite  worried  about  that. 

And  poor  Mary  Nemir!  She  was 
cheated  out  of  one  of  her  only  two 
lines  in  the  play  each  performance. 
This  has  embittered  her. 

One  night  a  group  from  the  cast  went 
over  and  visited  Gene  Klaven's  "Capi- 
tal Punishment"  show.  Klaven  was 
talking  along  in  his  nutty  way,  when 
Margie  Campbell  happened  to  stroll  by 
in  her  fire-engine  red  suit  and  black 
pumps,  blond  hair  swishing.  Klaven 
let  out  a  whoop,  knashed  his  teeth  and 
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uttered,  "Dagmar!!" 

Those  boat  signals  from  "S.  S.  Hap- 
piness" really  had  a  complicated  me- 
chanical setup.  It  all  originated  from 
Tom  Cook's  blowing  over  the  top  of  a 
coke  bottle  and  some  fancy  signal  work 
by  Nancy  Kroger.  Get  her  to  explain 
thoroughly.  It's  very  interesting,  but 
I  got  lost  on  the  whistle's  halfway 
mark. 

"Midge"  Lippy  learned  that  tricky 
Charleston  from  the  director,  Mr. 
Johnson.  In  fact,  almost  everyone  who 
wanted  to,  learned  to  do  the  samba, 
tango,  rumba  and  waltz,  since  Mr. 
Johnson  has  more  swing  and  sway  than 
Fred  Astaire.  You  learn  more  than 
acting  in  a  play! 

Maybe  being  in  a  play  is  more  fun 
than  being  the  audience,  after  all.  See 
you  at  tryouts! 
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OF  GROWTH  AND 
CHANGE 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

tention.  Jane  Pinkard,  publishing  for 
the  first  time  in  the  school  magazine, 
gives  a  penetrating  study  of  man's 
struggle  to  regain  his  incentive  to  live. 
"Arlington"  by  your  favorite,  Leslie 
Adkins,  is  an  impression  of  our  county 
and  its  transient  friendships.  And  for 
the  editors'  choice  of  these  works  which 
best  illuminate  the  transitional  idea, 
don't  miss  pages  22  and  23. 

However,  not  everything  follows  the 
main  theme  in  our  March  issue.  Vir- 
ginia Byron  and  Bruce  Douglas  have 
written  fine  stories  of  teenage  fun  and 
problems — just  what  you've  been  ask- 
ing for.  If  you're  in  need  of  a  good 
laugh,  read  Mike  Mason's  outlandish 
tale,  "The  Curse  of  the  Perambulating 
Pascal."  And  don't  overlook  Mike's 
poem  on  page  seven.  It's  musical  and 
gay.  Will  Horn,  Judy  Conrad  and 
Ruth  Coffman  are  three  gifted  Juniors 
whose  works  are  appearing  for  the  first 
time  in  our  school  magazine.  In  fact, 
when  the  editors  surveyed  the  finished 
copy,  they  realized  that  new  writers 
contributed  the  greater  number  of  the 
selections  in  the  March  issue. 

And  how  do  you  like  our  cover?  We 
on  the  staff  are  justly  proud  of  it  and 
the  beautiful  new  title  page.  (Another 
transitional  idea,  reader!)  Lloyd  Bur- 
lingame,  David  Roelofs  and  Mike  Ma- 
son have  all  striven  to  make  illustra- 
tions that  will  appeal  to  the  teenage 
love  of  action,  and  at  times,  very  deep 
thinking.  These,  along  with  the  excel- 
lent in  this  issue,  will,  we  trust,  make 
the  "Penman"  truly  yours,  the  stu- 
dents'. 
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OUR  LAST  WORD 

THE  Penman's  first  aim  in  this  especial  interest  for  the  male  student 
May  issue  has  been  to  please  the  body.  Darrell,  whose  work  is  appear- 
June  graduate — the  senior.  We  have  ing  for  the  first  time  in  the  Penman, 
included  the  work  of  your  favorites  of  has  also  done  a  chuckle-piece,  "The 
past  issues  as  well  as  that  of  new  and  Survivors,"  on  the  ordeal  of  seniors, 
equally  promising  authors.  The  ma-  The  poetry  of  Michael  Mason  de- 
jority  of  the  selections  have  been  writ-  serves  the  full  spread  which  it  has 
ten  by  seniors.  Most  of  the  articles,  received,  for  his  poems  are  simply 
however,  will  be  entertaining  to  all  written  but  with  coals  of  emotion, 
students,  especially  Marian  McSure-  "May  Night"  beautifully  reflects  the 
ly's  on  the  "Youth  Council."  Marian  moodiness  of  youth  in  communion 
thoroughly  describes  this  democratic  with  the  night,  while  "Malediction" 
youth  community  project,  the  Arling-  has  a  stinging  quality  to  leave  with 
ton  branch  of  which  was  started  by  the  reader.  "II  Ponderoso"  explains 
this  year's  seniors  and  will  be  further  itself  in  its  foolishness, 
developed  by  next  year's  seniors  and  Mary  Meade  Harnett's  poem,  "Jus- 
juniors,  tification,"  penetratingly,  yet  briefly, 
"The  Chariot,"  1951  ELOS  short  states  a  thought  on  the  world  man  has 
story  contest  winner,  by  Darrell  High,  created  for  himself, 
is  a  skillfully  written  story  of  war  and  Two  favorite  senior  authors,  Vir- 
personality    conflict    that    will    have  Continued  on  page  44 
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ELOS  Short  Story  Award  Winner  -  1951 


CHARIOT 


THE  RAIN  that  had  been  falling 
incessantly  for  a  fortnight  made 
dull  thuds  on  the  thatched  roof.  With- 
in, Colonel  Paul  Matherson  studied  a 
small  manuscript  carefully.  The  na- 
tural squint  that  his  eyes  had  acquired 
from  a  combination  of  searing  sun- 
rays,  dust  clouds,  and  explosions  was 
intensified.  Beads  of  perspiration  ran 
down  his  leathery  skin.  At  length, 
the  Colonel  began  stroking  his  jaw 
thoughtfully  and  glanced  across  the 
makeshift  desk  toward  one  of  the  two 
aides  who  faced  him. 

"Carter,  you  know  what's  in  this?" 
The  Colonel's  question  was  slow  and 
deliberate. 

"Yes,  sir." 

Matherson  continued  in  the  same 
patient  manner,  "These  are  orders  for 
Corcoran,  at  the  airfield — right?" 

"Right,  sir."  Carter's  face  began  to 
redden. 

"They  are  to  be  carried  out  as  of  one 
p.  m.  tomorrow." 

"That  is  correct,  sir." 

"And  how  in  blazes  does  the  General 
propose  that  I  transport  four  hundred 
seven  men,  including  seventy-two 
walking  corpses  and  twenty-nine 
stretcher  cases — how  would  the  Gen- 
eral suggest  that  I  cart  this  little  circus 
over  ninety-three  miles  of  tortuos 
footpaths  in  twenty  hours?"  Mather- 
son's  voice  rasped,  but  the  grey  eyes 
were  as  impenetrable  as  ever. 

There    was    no    reply.      Matherson 


stalked  over  to  the  opening  that  served 
as  a  window,  locked  his  hands  behind 
him,  and  stared  out  into  the  musty 
snarl  of  trees  that  formed  the  island's 
jungle.  The  methodical  dripping  of 
rain  marked  several  minutes  before 
Carter,  throwing  all  caution  aside, 
blurted  out,  "Your  pardon,  sir,  but  the 
Colonel  must  know  what  a  vital  mis 

"Shut  up!"  Carter  did  not  care  to 
figure  out  the  mixed  emotions  behind 
the  Colonel's  outburst. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  get  out — get  out,  all  of  you!" 

"Yes,  sir!"  The  brief  salutes  were 
unheeded  as  the  men,  obviously  reliev- 
ed, left  the  damp  hut. 

There's  some  way,  Matherson  re- 
flected; there's  always  some  way.  Even 
as  the  wheels  of  his  mind  began  to 
move  with  the  military  precision  that 
characterized  all  his  movements,  Ma- 
therson listened  to  the  rain  ticking 
away  precious  seconds.  At  length  he 
called  to  one  of  the  sentries  stationed 
outside. 

"Yes,  sir?"  The  timorous  reply  was 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  sentry 
had  heard  the  Colonel's  recent  out- 
burst. 

"Send  Kului  in!" 

The  native  scout  smiled  ingratiat- 
ingly as  he  entered.  "You  send  fo' 
Kului,  suh?" 

"Listen,  Kului,  how  can  I  get  to  the 
airport  at  Tunglow  in  twenty  hours?" 


SPRING 


"But,  Colonel,  with  many  men — you 
can  no  do."  The  apologetic  smile  was 
supplemented  by  an  uncertain  shrug 
of  the  shoulders. 

"No,  no,  Kului,"  there  was  an  edge 
of  impatience  in  Matherson's  voice,  "I 
mean  a  few  men — four  or  five,  per- 
haps." 

"Oh!  Is  many  differents,  Colonel, 
you  see  there  is  path,  small  and  diffi- 
cults,  but  it  be  okay  ..." 

Low  grumbles  echoed  discontented- 
ly as  three  hundred  six  haggard,  battle- 
weary  men  assembled  in  the  drizzling 
rain  after  the  first  rest  in  three  days. 
Most  of  the  men  had  fallen  into  an 
exhausted  sleep  in  the  few  remaining 
huts  in  the  desolate  village.  Ink-stain- 
ed fingers  told  of  letters  that  would 
never  be  mailed.  But  the  grumbling 
was,  for  the  most  part,  from  force  of 
habit.  It  had  become  as  much  a  part 
of  receiving  an  order  as  had  immediate 
compliance. 

"Volunteers  step  forward!"  barked 
the  Sergeant.  No  one  moved.  "For 
action!"  Immediately  three  hundred 
six  men  stepped  forward.  The  Serge- 
ant turned  to  the  Colonel  with  an  un- 
spoken question. 

"Pick  four."  The  Colonel's  voice 
was  as  unemotional  as  ever,  but  a  rare 
light  livened  his  grey  eyes. 

"The  Sergeant  would  like  to  know, 
does  the  Colonel  require  a  leader?" 
The  animation  in  the  Sergeant's  voice 
showed  who  the  leader  would  be. 

Matherson's  eyes  twinkled.  "The 
Colonel  has  come  to  consider  himself 
a  leader,"  he  replied.  Turning  his 
back,  Matherson  heard  four  names 
snapped  out:  "Kalowski!  Hendricks! 
Leonard!  Buchanan!" 

Matherson's  body  stiffened  as  he 
wheeled  around  to  face  the  Sergeant. 
The    latter's    expression    was    bland. 


"Report  to  Colonel  Matherson!"  he 
continued. 

As  the  Colonel  re-entered  his  hut, 
he  shook  his  head  dejectedly.  He 
should  have  picked  the  men  himself. 
You  shouldn't  let  a  man  get  under 
your  skin  like  that,  he  mused — but  Jeb 
Buchanan!  The  thought  of  the  man 
sent  a  shiver  of  distaste  through  Ma- 
therson. There  was  nothing  tangible 
about  this  dislike;  the  man  just  wasn't 
made  of  the  right  stuff,  not  that  his 
record  would  show  any  discrepancies. 
In  action,  although  not  outstanding,  he 
had  followed  orders  to  the  letter.  Still, 
Matherson  reflected,  there  was  a  streak 
of  yellow  somewhere  in  the  man,  and 
some  day  it  would  come  out.  You 
could  bet  your  bottom  dollar  on  that. 
The  man  just  wasn't  normal.  Before, 
after,  or  between  battles,  you  could 
find  Jeb  Buchanan  plunking  on  a 
makeshift  guitar,  softly  yodeling  some 
drowsy  spiritual.  The  sound  of  it  had 
eaten  into  Matherson's  nerves  until  it 
had  become  a  phobia  with  him.  Men 
scowled  or  drank  or  cursed  or  hated, 
but  they  didn't  sit  around  mumbling 
songs.  The  Colonel  still  experienced  a 
feeling  of  rage  when  he  recalled  the 
day  he  had  approached  Buchanan.  Jeb 
had  been  sitting  away  from  the  group, 
unobtrusively  strumming  his  instru- 
ment and  crooning.  Interrupting  a 
chorus  of  "Sweet  Chariot,"  Matherson 
had  snapped,  "Haven't  you  anything 
better  to  do,  Corporal?" 

"Why,  no,  sir,"  if  Buchanan's  voice 
had  carried  a  hint  of  slowness,  there 
was,  at  least,  no  trace  of  impudence. 
"I'm  bidin'  my  time  for  a  while.  Just 
doin'  what  I'm  told  and  waitin'."  His 
statement,  reflected  Matherson.  con- 
tained all  the  sickening  sincerity  of  a 
fervent  idiot.  Buchanan  continued 
thoughtfully.    "You   know,   sir,  some- 
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day  you'll  look  up  yonder,  and  look, 
and  look,  and  look.  And  you  know 
what  you'll  see?  Why  me,  sir — I'll 
be  riding  a  chariot  and  climbing 
straight  up." 

Jeb's  voice  had  melted  back  into 
another  spiritual.  Rage  was  very  sel- 
dom a  part  of  the  Colonel's  nature;  it 
was  never  an  expressed  part.  But  the 
indolent  deliberateness  of  this  man  in- 
furiated him.  Matherson  had  discov- 
ered his  fists  clenched  and  the  nerves 
in  his  face  twitching.  Take  it  easy, 
man,  he  had  warned  himself,  and  from 
that  day  he  made  it  a  practice  to  ignore 
Buchanan.  He  had  even  tried  to  rid 
himself  of  the  irritation  that  he  asso- 
ciated with  the  man. 

As  the  four  volunteers  entered,  Ma- 
therson motioned  for  them  to  be  seat- 
ed. Buchanan  came  in,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Tommy  Hendricks.  Hen- 
dricks' blind  devotion  to  Buchanan  was 
nearly  as  inexplicable  to  the  other  men 
as  was  the  Colonel's  disgust.  They 
regarded  Jeb  as  an  odd  sort  and  made 
no  attempt  to  fathom  his  nature 
further.  But  Hendricks,  a  serious, 
genuine  youngster  of  nineteen  years, 
regarded  Jeb  with  worshipful  admira- 
tion, and  perhaps  it  was  because  of  the 
boy's  resemblance  to  his  own  son  that 
Matherson  chose  not  to  cross  paths 
with  Jeb  Buchanan. 

The  ensuing  journey  was  treacher- 
ous. The  men  sank  down  to  their 
ankles  in  the  muck  of  the  jungle;  the 
path  that  Kului  had  mentioned  was 
greatly  overrated.  The  jungle  was 
nearly  impenetrable,  the  small  trees 
twisting  and  mangling  one  another 
and  the  looped  vines  ready  to  strangle 
the  persistent  travelers.  But  Kului  had 
not  overestimated  the  time-saving  ele- 
ment. After  cutting  their  way  through 
the  dense  entanglement  for  five  hours, 


they  had  covered  half  the  distance. 

"Gosh,  sir,"  exclaimed  Tommy 
Hendricks,  "that  gives  us  ten  hours 
leeway,  doesn't  it?"  Matherson  nod- 
ded affirmatively. 

Nicholas  Kalowski  wiped  his  face 
with  his  forearm.  A  tough,  rugged 
soldier,  Kalowski  followed  orders,  ask- 
ed no  questions,  and  replied  to  none. 
No  one  knew,  liked,  or  disliked  him 
particularly;  and  the  situation  seemed 
to  agree  perfectly  with  the  man.  One 
of  the  few  times  Kalowski  opened  his 
mouth,  he  said,  "Challenge  you  to  a 
game  of  tennis  when  we  get  to  the  air- 
port, Len." 

"Taken."  The  tall  Negro  smiled 
back  at  Kalowski.  George  Leonard  was 
an  amiable,  unassuming  youngster 
of  twenty.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
survivors  of  the  Sunjow  Hill  massacre, 
and  this  was  his  last  mission.  His  riv- 
eted, useless  left  arm  made  him  ineli- 
gible for  more  combat,  but  his  marks- 
manship was  still  uncanny.  It  was  a 
byword  with  the  battalion  that  Leon- 
ard did  more  and  said  less  than  any 
other  man. 

Matherson  scowled  uncertainly  at 
the  precipice  ahead  of  them.  It  was  a 
fifteen-foot  drop  and,  once  down,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  back  up  the 
overhanging  cliff.  The  surface  was 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  this  cliff 
and  on  the  fourth  side,  a  narrow  path 
led  to  a  further  incline.  It  just  doesn't 
look  right,  Matherson  reflected.  Reach- 
ing his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  felt 
the  envelope  containing  the  cleverly 
coded  orders.  He  snickered.  Maybe 
it  would  have  been  smart  to  carve  a 
compartment  in  his  shoe  like  the  mo- 
vie-boys. One  by  one,  the  men  drop- 
ped down  softly,  and  Tommy  set  off 
in  the  lead  to  explore  the  path  that  led 
from  the  hollow.     At  once,  the  nause- 
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ating  blurt  of  a  machine  gun  cut  the 
silence,  and  Tommy's  frightened,  un- 
intelligible scream  rent  the  night  air. 
Len  and  Nick  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  inched  their  way  to  the  fallen 
form.  Without  further  repercussions, 
they  dragged  the  still  form  back  to- 
ward the  safety  of  the  crevice.  Jeb 
dropped  to  his  knees  beside  the  moan- 
ing boy,  then  turned  to  Matherson. 
"Got  hit  in  both  ankles,  sir,  but  I  think, 
except  for  the  feet,  he'll  be  all  right." 

"Put  all  the  canteens  here,"  design- 
ated Matherson. 

"How  about  these?"  Len  held  up 
two  enormous  hand  grenades. 

"Those,  too,"  agreed  Matherson,  "we 
can't  hit  the  nest  from  here,  but  they 
can't  come  up  here  until  morning,  and 
we'll  be  waiting  for  them  then."  Ma- 
therson looked  around.  "I  want  all  of 
you  to  know  what  that  means.  At 
dawn,  they'll  be  up  here.  We'll  get 
some  of  them,  but  they'll  get  all  of 
us." 

"But,  sir,"  this  was  Len's  voice, 
"what  about  the  orders?" 

"Right  before  dawn  we'll  have  to 
burn  them." 

"That'll  mean  a  lot  of  trouble  for 
some  boys,  won't  it,  Colonel?"  Jeb 
queried. 

There  was  no  reply.  Presently  Ma- 
therson asked,  "Do  we  have  any  votes 
for  surrender?"  He  stared  intently  at 
each  man's  face.  Satisfied,  the  Colon- 
el's voice  regained  its  customary  com- 
mand. "We'll  draw  straws  for  the 
grenades  later.  They're  over  there — 
by  the  two  canteens." 

The  hours  dragged  tediously  by.  At 
first  the  men  whispered  and  joked,  but 
gradually  the  silence  grew  oppressive 
and  hung  heavily  over  them,  stifling 
the  memories  that  each  man  was  try- 
ing to  savor.     Occasionally,  Tommy's 


labored  breathing  became  audible,  but 
still  the  men  lay  rigid  and  motionless. 
Dawn,  now — a  horrible,  final  word, 
was  inevitably  creeping  upon  them.  It 
was  improbable  to  hope  for  two  hours. 

If  anyone  had  asked  Len  why  he 
had  looked  toward  Jeb  at  that  particu- 
lar instant,  he  would  have  had  no  ans- 
wer. Len  only  knew  that  as  he  turned 
his  head  slightly,  he  had  seen  Jeb  reach 
over  toward  the  water  canteens,  then 
tuck  something  inside  his  shirt.  For 
a  moment  he  glanced  toward  Mather- 
son, then  his  eyes  fell  on  Tommy  who 
had  been  resting  almost  peacefully  for 
the  last  few  hours.  His  jaw  clamped 
rigidly,  Len  turned  again  toward  the 
darkness  and  continued  to  wait. 

Matherson,  brain-weary  and  heart- 
sick, saw  the  first  dim  promise  of  dawn. 
He  was  reluctantly  reaching  toward 
the  envelope  in  his  pocket  when  he 
heard  Len's  inarticulate  gasp.  Follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  Negro's  vision,  the 
Colonel  caught  himself  in  the  middle 
of  a  convulsive  groan.  Jeb's  unmistak- 
able outline  was  shuffling  down  the 
incline  with  a  white  handkerchief  dis- 
played in  full  view.  Nor  was  Mather- 
son the  only  one  viewing  the  scene. 
Nick  had  grabbed  his  rifle  and  was 
hastily  aiming.  Automatically,  the 
Colonel,  never  taking  his  eyes  from  the 
retreating  figure,  placed  his  hand  heav- 
ily on  the  gun.  His  voice  seemed  to 
come  from  a  great  distance. 

"Take  it  easy,  son,  we  don't  waste 
bullets  in  this  man's  war." 

Suddenly  remembering,  they  all 
turned  their  eyes  to  Tommy.  The  boy's 
fingers  had  dug  deep  grooves  in  the 
dirt,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  pro- 
truding from  a  ghastly,  bloodless  face. 
An  unspoken  name  was  frozen  on  his 
still  lips  and  his  body  was  numbly 
Continued  on  page  44 
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Very  quietly  I  brood,  and  most  still. 

Caught  by  a  candle's  stain  of  light,  my  will 

Holds  wake  over  ghosts  of  sanity.    I  burn 

And  ache — motionless  I  stare,  nor  turn 

To  slake  my  thirst  for  darkness 

In  the  night  beyond  the  sill. 

Very  quietly  I  brood,  and  most  still. 

My  hot  heart  throbs  for  sleep,  but  harsh  light 

From  ten  thousand  towering  candles  bars  star-needled  night — 

So  near from  this  tomb  of  memories,  of  candles  flickering 

in  the  heat . . . 

This  bier  of  maudlin  memories,  of  chagrin  lost  in  defeat 

So  sear  and  fevered  tread  my  thoughts, 

That  I  only  long  for  silence  and  the  cold,  star-needled  night. 

Very  quietly  I  brood,  entombed  in  living  light. 


MALEDICTION 


With  the  sun  aflame  in  a  copper  sky 
Over  hot  and  weary  roads  trudged  I, 
And  the  thin  grey  trees'  pale  skeletons 
Cast  no  shadows  from  the  sun. 

On  spread  the  flat,  stale  road,  unturned 

Above,  the  sun,  all  copper,  burned 

And  spread  a  death-veil  of  grey  haze. 

(.  .  .  Then  came  a  breath;  then  came  a  breeze  . .  .) 


And  as  I  stepped  out,  my  load  fell  free 

A  cold  fresh  wind  flowed  over  me 
And  like  a  summons,  above  the  skreee! 
Of  eagles  soaring,  swift  and  free 
Came  the  steady  bugle  of  the  sea. 

It  makes  me  sick,  the  very  sight  of  the  sea. 
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IL  PONDEROSA 


In  wot  for  dream  of  wonder 
Do  flaming  planets  burst  a-sunder 
Do  stars  their  crisped  chasms  sunder 
And  fling  their  glowing  ashes  o'er 
Some  black  lost  tarn 
Where  I  sit,  ferlarn 
A-mourin'  fer  mat  lost  Lenore? 
(eh?) 

In  what  grisly  crystal  palace 

Will  Death  sit,  drinking  from  a  chalice 

Quaffing  deeply  from  a  chalice 

As  from  a  brassy  cuspidor 

And  the  ivory  cup 
From  which  he'll  sup 
Is  the  headbone  of  my  lost  Lenore? 
(hm?) 

In  what  soft,  rose-tufted  garden 
Doth  Lenore  let  her  eyeballs  harden, 
Permit  her  orbs  to  slowly  harden, 
Who's  soon  to  be  a  cuspidor 
While  near  some  lost  tarn, 
Ah  mowms,  ferlarn, 
That  I've  yet  to  lose  my  dear  Lenore? 
(what  say?) 

I  said In  what  soft,  rose  tufted  .  .  .  skip  it. 
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THE     PENMAN 


Richard  F.  Parks 

THE  DERELICT 

T  SUPPOSE  ED  always  looked  at  re- 
A  ligion  from  a  selfish  point  of  view. 
If  I  was  in  a  jam  and  couldn't  get  out, 
I  prayed  or  went  to  church.  But  when 
it  came  to  being  thankful,  I  shrugged 
it  off,  thinking  I  had  more  important 
things  to  do.  I  guess  that  is  just  the 
way  I  was,  but  I've  changed. 

On  coming  out  of  church  one  au- 
tumn noon,  I  was  walking  along  with 
my  hands  in  my  pockets,  watching  my 
feet  shuffle  through  autumn's  carpet 
of  multicolored  leaves,  when  I  saw  a 
pair  of  weathered  old  shoes  in  front 
of  me.  I  stopped  dead.  I  just  stood 
there  and  stared  at  the  shoes.  They 
had  once  been  dress  shoes  the  same  as 
mine.  Two  dirty,  white,  stockingless 
ankles  showed  between  the  shoes  and 
the  shabby  suit  pants  which  were  short 
for  their  lanky  owner.  As  my  eyes 
travelled  upward,  I  saw  that  his  coat 
was  worn  and  shrunk  by  the  weather. 
The  buttonless  shirt  he  was  wearing 
was  intended  to  be  starched,  but  droop- 
ed loosely  from  his  shoulders  as  did  his 
coat.  A  frayed  collar  encircled  a 
wrinkled  neck  which  was  topped  by  a 
sad,  unshaven  old  face. 

As  I  looked  him  in  the  face,  I  heard 
a  nervous,  wavering  voice  say,  "Mister, 
could  I  trouble  you  for  a  dime  for  some 
coffee?"  After  my  eyes  had  focused 
sharply  on  his  face,  I  realized  he  was 
speaking  to  me.  The  realization  left 
me  speechless;  I  could  do  nothing  but 
stare. 

His  thin  lips  moved  and  he  spoke 
again,  "Are  you  all  right,  Mister?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,  a  dime!"  I  said, 
trying  to  gather  my  wits  but  not  doing 
a  very  good  job  of  it.     As  I  reached 
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into  my  pocket  to  rummage  for  some 
change,  I  noticed  his  hands.  I  seemed 
to  have  missed  them  in  my  first  look. 
His  long,  thin  fingers  nervously  toyed 
with  the  brim  of  a  battered  black  hat. 
As  my  fingers  wormed  their  way 
through  the  odd  objects  men  keep  in 
their  pockets,  his  eyes  caught  mine. 
They  were  'like  winter  shadows,  cold 
and  blue.  And  I  said  something;  I 
don't  remember  what,  but  I  found  my- 
self walking  with  the  man  to  a  small 
diner  near  the  church. 

Although  cold  weather  had  not  yet 
come,  a  chilly  breeze  rustled  through 
the  trees  and  picked  up  summer's  col- 
orful cast-offs  to  swirl  around  our  feet. 
It  was  as  though  I  were  walking  alone, 
as  though  the  two  of  us  had  become 
one,  the  old  man  thinking  my  thoughts 
and  I  his — an  abstract  unity,  I  sup- 
pose, something  I  couldn't  quite  put 
my  finger  on. 

Once  again  his  hands  caught  my 
eye.  He  tucked  the  front  of  his  collar 
together  with  his  long  trembling  fin- 
gers. 

I  offered  him  a  cigarette.  He  accept- 
ed. I  struck  a  match  to  light  it  for 
him,  but  the  wind  snuffed  it  out  be- 
tween my  cupped  hands.  We  stopped 
and  stood  facing  each  other,  both  shel- 
tering the  second  match.  When  our 
cigarettes  were  lighted,  we  turned  and 
walked  on  without  speaking. 

A  gust  of  cold  air  crept  inside  our 
shirts,  as  the  sky  clouded  over.  I  could 
tell  he  was  cold,  for  he  rounded  his 
shoxalders  and  grasped  his  turned-up 
collar  tightly  around  his  freckled  neck. 
He  held  his  cigarette  fondly  between 
his  thin  lips,  his  left  hand  clasped  to 
his  collar  as  a  vine  to  a  tree,  and  his 
right  awkwardly  placed  in  his  coat 
pocket. 

Those  hands  intrigued  me.  One 
could  tell  they  were  talented  hands, 


like  those  of  a  draftsman,  or  they 
might  have  been  the  hands  of  an  artist, 
such  as  I.  I  wondered  but  did  not 
ask. 

We  were  both  bent  against  the  wind 
now,  as  it  had  increased  and  the  sun 
was  entirely  blotted  out.  An  indes- 
cribable grayncss  hung  over  our  sur- 
roundings as  we  neared  the  small 
diner.  The  music  from  the  juke  box 
came  clearer  now,  and  the  kitchen 
smells  reached  our  nostrils.  I  welcom- 
ed the  warmth  as  we  entered  the  diner; 
it  seemed  to  soak  into  my  very  bones. 
We  ate  well,  for  the  chilled  air  had 
given  us  appetites.  As  we  left,  my 
companion  thanked  me  and  wondered 
if  he  could  repay  my  kindness  in  some 
way. 

The  wind  had  lessened,  but  a  storm 
was  on  its  way,  and  as  we  walked,  I 
wondered  why  I  had  done  this.  I  had 
no  reason.  I  didn't  even  know  the 
man's  name.  But  as  we  walked,  I  be- 
gan to  realize  that  this  man  and  I  were 
very  much  alike,  both  tall  and  rangy, 
with  skilled  hands,  and  somewhat 
similar  features.  These  things  we  had 
talked  of  in  the  diner. 

While  I  watched  him  walking  away 
with  the  hat  tucked  under  his  arm  and 
his  long  white  hair  blowing  with  the 
wind  in  stark  contrast  against  the 
stormy  sky,  I  prayed  for  his  well-being. 
I  thought  it  strange  that  I  should  pray 
for  someone  else  and  again  wondered 
why  I  had  helped  this  man  I  had  never 
seen  before.  I  thought  of  those  wrink- 
led lids.  There  was  a  story  hidden  be- 
hind them,  a  story  I  couldn't  discern. 

Only  lately,  since  my  hair  has  turn- 
ed white,  my  lids  have  become  wrinkl- 
ed, and  my  hands  shaky,  have  I  real- 
ized that  it  was  my  story.  For  you 
see,  this  homeless,  unwanted  derelict 
was  the  image  of  my  future. 
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Will  Horn 


THE  LABYRINTH 


AUTHOR  S   NOTE: 

The  manuscript  of  this  story  has  had 
almost  as  interesting  a  life  as  had  the 
story  teller.  It  is  the  product  of  a  Span- 
ish gentleman  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  who  was  touring  the  Island  of 
Crete.  It  remained  hidden  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

Discovered  by  a  German  soldier,  it 
was  lying  among  some  bones  in  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  tunnel  that  was 
turned  up  during  the  German  bombing 
of  Crete  in  the  last  war.  Nearby,  in 
the  wilderness,  were  the  ruins  of  a  de- 
serted building  that  the  bombers  had 
mistaken  for  a  military  installation. 

I  obtained  the  manuscript  from  a 
used  book  store  in  Germany  and  trans- 
lated it  out  of  curiosity.  Now  I  give  it 
to  the  world  after  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  —  a  story  of  terror  and  mys- 
tery that  borders  on  the  fantastic. 


f,  M- 


write,  and  I  write  the 

1  truth,  for  what  cause  has  one  to  lie 
when  he  stands  before  the  Gates  of 
Death?  The  tale  I  am  writing  may  be, 
if  ever  discovered,  disbelieved,  but  by 
all  that  is  holy  to  me,  I  swear  that  it 
is  true. 

I  am  a  Spaniard.  I  was  born  near 
Madrid  some  twenty  and  eight  years 
ago.  The  story  of  my  life  has  little 
bearing  on  the  present  story,  so  I  shall 
not  set  it  down  here,  nor  shall  I  ever, 
for  my  life  will  end  this  very  night. 

My    adventure    began    some    three 


months  ago  when  I  came  to  this  island 
of  Crete  and  started  on  an  overland 
tour.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  the 
larger  towns  of  the  island. 

Two  days  ago  I  left  the  town  in 
which  I  was  staying  and  began  a  three- 
day  journey  to  the  port,  from  which  I 
would  embark  for  Spain. 

The  first  day  passed  uneventfully 
and  my  spirits  were  high,  my  only 
trouble  being  my  ability  to  converse 
but  little  with  the  natives;  therefore  I 
was  forced  to  hire  a  driver  who  could 
speak  Spanish.  He  was  a  short,  greasy 
man  who  constantly  grumbled  about 
the  wages  and  often  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  wilderness  to  demand  an 
increase  in  salary. 

As  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
approached,  the  serenity  of  the  land 
was  broken  by  a  distant  rumbling. 
Then  before  there  was  time  to  think, 
the  earthquake  was  upon  us  in  all  its 
fury.  There  were  a  few  short  moments 
of  chaos  during  which  I  felt  the  car- 
riage tilt,  before  the  quake  subsided. 
Throughout  the  entire  episode  I  had 
been  transfixed  to  my  seat.  When  I 
realized  it  was  over,  I  leapt  from  the 
carriage. 

The  scene  hadn't  changed  except  in 
places  where  the  ground  had  been 
raised  or  lowered.  I  focused  my  at- 
tention upon  the  carriage.  The  left 
rear  wheel  was  broken.  The  ground 
beneath  it  had  dropped,  and  as  a  result 
the  wheel  had  been  severely  damaged. 

Meanwhile  the  driver  had  crawled 
from  his  place    beneath    the    carriage 
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and  was  standing  beside  me.  His  face 
was  livid,  and  he  was  trembling  like 
a  leaf  in  the  wind. 

"Can  you  repair  the  wheel?"  I  quer- 
ied. 

"I — I  don't  know,"  he  stammered, 
and  then  after  a  pause  during  which 
he  scrutinized  the  wheel,  "No — no.  At 
least  not  today." 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  vil- 
lage?" I  asked. 

"Oh,  much  too  far  to  walk,"  he  re- 
torted. 

"How  far?" 

"Well,  it  would  take  about  three 
hours  in  the  carriage,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  we  had  better  see  if  some 
farmer  will  be  hospitable  enough  to 
give  us  shelter  for  the  night,"  I  said. 

"And  leave  the  carriage?" 

"Unless  you  can  fix  the  wheel,"  I 
reasoned. 

"I  will  not  leave  the  carriage! 
Thieves  will  steal  it,"  he  cried. 

"With  a  broken  wheel?" 

"Then  they  will  damage  it  further." 

"Very  well,"  I  agreed,  "I'll  go  a- 
lone,"  which  is  what  I  did.  after  I 
gathered  a  torch,  some  tinder  and  flint. 
It  was  wise  to  carry  these  things,  for 
if  I  should  not  find  shelter  before  night- 
fall, I  would  at  least  have  a  fire.  As  I 
started  down  the  road  toward  the  vil- 
lage, the  driver  was  still  standing  be- 
side the  carriage  muttering  about  fool- 
ish foreigners.  There  may  have  been 
some  wisdom  in  his  mutterings. 

The  sun  was  quickly  descending  and 
my  world  was  bathed  in  its  golden 
rays,  broken  only  by  the  majestic  pur- 
ple mountains  that  rested  on  the  hori- 
zon. 

I  must  have  walked  a  mile  before 
I  came  to  a  stream  where  the  bridge 
had  been  damaged  by  the  earthquake. 
It  was  much  too  deep  to  wade,  and  I 


couldn't  swim.      I  couldn't   stand  tin 
idea  of  returning  to  the  carriage  and 
sitting   through  the   night   staring   at 
the    smirking   face    of   the    egotistical 
driver.    I  loathed  the  man! 

The  foliage  on  my  left  was  impass- 
able, but  on  my  right  I  could  see  the 
dim  outline  of  an  overgrown  path.  It 
was  in  this  direction  that  I  proceeded. 
Apparently  the  path  hadn't  been  used 
for  quite  some  time,  for  it  was  heavily 
overgrown  and  I  was  forced  to  cut  my 
way  through  with  my  walking  stick. 

The  way  was  most  difficult,  and  twi- 
light was  upon  me  before  I  had  gone 
half  a  mile  along  the  path.  I  was 
about  to  give  up  and  return  to  the 
carriage  when  I  came  upon  a  clear- 
ing. Immediately  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  massive  structure  some 
hundred  yards  away.  It  was  a  build- 
ing on  the  opposite  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing and  unlike  anything  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  From  where  I  was  I  could 
see  no  windows  or  doors — just  the  side 
of  a  building  protruding  from  a  small 
hill. 

It  took  but  a  few  moments  to  cover 
the  length  of  the  clearing.  I  walked 
around  the  strurUiro  trying  to  find  an 
entrance.  Surely  in  a  building  of  this 
size,  there  must  be  an  entrance.  I  had 
almost  given  up  hope  when  I  came 
upon  a  small  doorway  almost  entirely 
hidden  by  the  bushes  that  circled  the 
place.    I  entered. 

I  found  myself  in  a  hall.  There 
were  no  doors  alon.T  the  walls.  It  was 
just  a  straight  corridor  that  led  into  a 
courtyard.  Tho  court  itself  was  bare 
except  for  a  larce  pool  in  the  center. 
The  onlv  visible  door  was  the  one  by 
which  I  had  entered.  There  was  one 
other  opening,  however,  a  cave  in  the 
small  hill  against  which  the  structure 
had  been  built.    The  cave  opening  was 
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lined  in  white  marble,  and  ornately 
carved.  My  curiosity  had  reached  a 
peak.    I  decided  to  investigate. 

There  was  very  little  light,  and  1 
was  forced  to  take  time  to  light  my 
torch.  The  flame  flashed  into  existence 
and  the  blackness  was  engulfed  by  the 
rays  of  silent  light.  I  took  stock  of  my 
surroundings.  The  floor  interested  me 
greatly.  It  was  a  mosaic  of  brightly 
colored  stones  that  formed  an  intricate 
and  beautiful  design.  The  walls  were 
painted  with  odd  motifs  and  pictures 
of  people  such  as  I  had  seen  on  the 
walls  of  a  pyramid  of  Egypt.  A  heavy 
coat  of  dust  enveloped  the  entire  cham- 
ber. 

I  started  walking.  I  was  going  to 
look  for  inhabitants.  Surely  a  magni- 
ficent construction  such  as  this  would 
be  inhabited.  If  I  was  going  to  spend 
the  night  here,  I  was  going  to  have 
company. 

Soon  I  discovered  that  the  chamber 
was  not  a  chamber,  but  a  hall.  There 
were  no  doors  on  either  side  of  the 
corridor.  It  soon  became  confusing, 
as  the  corridor  would  go  straight,  then 
to  the  left,  the  right  and  then  split  in 
two,  one  branch  leading  to  the  right 
and  one,  to  the  left.  Along  the  corri- 
dors there  were  niches  that  had  appar- 
ently been  made  for  statues  or  other 
sculpture.  As  I  walked,  I  was  constant- 
ly aware  of  a  slight  downward  slope  to 
the  floor. 

I  was  engrossed  in  studying  a  pic- 
turesque mosaic  when  I  became  sud- 
denly aware  of  a  distant  thundering. 
At  first  I  thought  it  to  be  the  herald 
of  another  earthquake  and  found  the 
security  of  an  arch,  but  as  I  waited  no 
tremor  came,  just  the  distant  thunder- 
ing. After  a  few  tense  moments  of 
indecision,  I  left  the  safety  of  my  arch 
and  continued  on  down  the  corridor. 


Suddenly  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
swept  over  me.  What  if  the  building 
were  deserted?  I  could  probably  never 
find  my  way  out.  I  turned  and  raced 
back  a  few  steps  and  then  gaining  con- 
trol of  myself,  I  realized  it  would  be 
useless,  that  I  had  a  better  chance  to 
continue  and  look  for  another  entrance. 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  in 
the  structure.  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
time.  The  torch  was  still  burning,  so 
it  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
or  three  hours. 

The  thunder  seemed  to  be  coming 
closer  and  closer,  and  fear  was  steadily 
creeping  into  my  mind.  I  began  to 
walk  faster.  Suddenly  I  became  aware 
of  another  sound  through  the  constant 
roar.  It  was  the  distant  sound  of  clat- 
tering, like  rocks  falling  on  stone.  It 
was  at  first  hardly  audible,  then  slow- 
ly it  began  to  grow  in  volume.  By  now 
my  apprehension  had  reached  its  peak. 
I  began  to  run.  I  didn't  know  where 
I  was  running,  but  it  was  better  than 
standing  and  waiting,  waiting  for  I 
knew  not  what.  But  no  matter  how 
fast  I  ran,  the  thunder  and  clattering 
seemed  to  increase  in  volume. 

I  was  racing  down  the  corridor  when 
all  at  once  I  found  myself  knee  deep 
in  water.  The  quake  had  apparently 
caused  the  floor  to  drop,  and  water  had 
drained  in.  I  now  believe  it  was  from 
the  stream  that  I  had  been  unable  to 
ford  earlier  in  the  evening.  I  had  been 
constantly  descending  and  was  now 
well  underground — perhaps  in  some 
tunnel.  My  pause  was  but  momen- 
tary; I  splashed  through  the  water  and 
again  dashed  down  the  corridor.  My 
torch  had  been  extinguished  by  a  draft 
as  I  entered  the  water.  I  stopped  at  an 
intersection  and  again  listened.  The 
clattering  was  rapidly  increasing  in 
volume,  and  to  my  horrified  surprise, 
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the  thunder  became  clearly  audible. 
Not  a  thunder,  but  a  bellowing! 

A  frenzy  seized  me.  My  only 
thought  was  to  leave  this  accursed 
place.  Again  I  ran.  I  couldn't  have 
run  more  than  thirty  feet  when  I  miss- 
ed my  footing  and  soared  out  into 
space.  I  seemed  to  float  for  a  moment 
and  then  I  struck  the  ground.  There 
was  an  indescribable  pain  in  my  left 
leg  accompanied  by  a  sickening  crack. 
I  lay  stunned  for  a  moment.  But  as 
I  regained  my  senses,  I  discovered  I 
had  either  broken  or  badly  sprained 
my  leg. 

I  groped  around  in  the  darkness  and 
discovered  my  torch  on  the  floor  not 
more  than  a  yard  from  where  I  had 
landed.  The  flint  was  still  in  my  poc- 
ket and  in  a  few  moments  the  torch 
flared  again.  I  had  fallen  into  a  pit. 
One  side  was  slightly  sloped,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  climb  out. 

I  can  now  hear  the  bellowing  com- 
ing closer — ever  closer.  And  that  un- 
godly clatter!  It  is  not  the  clattering 
of  rocks  but  the  clattering  of  hoofs  on 
stone ! 

As  I  sit  here  in  my  death  chamber 
I  write  this  story  in  my  notebook  in 


hopes  that  I  shall  not  be  forever  forgot- 
ten to  the  world. 

I  can  now  hear  the  hoofs  splashing 


through   the 


water   through  which 


I 


splashed  not  long  ago. 

Whatever  comes,  it  will  not  be  long 
in  coming,  but  I  shall  not  see  it,  for 
my  torch  flic  .... 

editor's  note: 

The  Athenians  were  at  that  time  in 
deep  affliction,  on  account  of  the  tri- 
bute which  they  were  forced  to  pay  to 
Minos,  king  of  Crete.  This  tribute  con- 
sisted of  seven  youths  and  seven  mai- 
dens, who  were  sent  every  year  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  a  monster 
with  a  bull's  body  and  a  human  head. 
It  was  exceedingly  strong  and  fierce, 
and  was  kept  in  a  labyrinth  construct- 
ed by  Daedalus,  so  artfully  contrived 
that  whoever  was  enclosed  in  it  could 
by  no  means  find  his  way  out  unassist- 
ed. Here  the  Minotaur  roamed,  and 
was  fed  with  human  victims. 

— The  Age  of  Fable 

Thomas  Bulfinch 


Mary  Meade  Harnett 


A  JUSTIFICATION 


Surprised 


At  the  beauty  of  the  angels'  songs 
Man,  to  justify  his  smallness,  created  hell, 
And,  looking  into  the  horror  he  had  made, 
Knew  fear. 
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IF  WISHES  WERE  HORSES 


HE  CAUGHT  himself  gazing  at  the 
streamlined  car  in  the  show  win- 
dow. "Boy!"  thought  Pete,  "wouldn't 
it  be  wonderful  to  own  something  like 
that?"  The  red  Chevrolet  seemed  to 
sparkle  in  all  its  brand  new  majesty 
and  invited  the  boy  to  stare  a  while 
longer.  Suddenly  struck  by  an  idea, 
he  entered  the  sales  room.  Walking 
over  to  a  man  who  stood  near  the 
dream  in  red,  Pete  struck  an  air  of 
elegance  and  proceeded  to  have  a  little 
conversation  with  him. 

"Swell  looking  car,  ain't — I  mean, 
isn't  it?"  he  spoke  seriously. 

The  dealer  knitted  his  eyebrows  and 
stared  at  Pete.  Probably  another  pesky 
kid. 

"I  think  so,"  he  said  skeptically. 
"And  what  can  I  do  for  you,  young 
man?"  he  added. 

"Well,  first  of  all  I'd  like  to  take  a 
look  at  that  motor,"  Pete  said  import- 
antly. "My  father  asked  me  to  look 
around  for  a  car  I'd  like." 

"Oh  he  did,  did  he?  Well,  what's 
the  big  occasion?"  The  dealer  stared 
into  Pete's  eyes. 

"Don't  get  me  wrong — uh — gradua- 
tion. I'm  graduating  from  high  school 
this  year,  and  since  my  birthday  comes 
around  then,  Dad  is  giving  me  a  car. 
Oh,  he  gave  me  a  small  Chevrolet  con- 
vertible when  I  was  sixteen,  but  I  don't 
care  much  for  it  now. 


"Let's  see — I'll  be  eighteen  in  a  few 
months."  Pete  smoothed  his  hand  over 
the  shiny  surface  of  the  Chevvie. 

"What's  wrong  with  the  convertible 
— very  old?"  the  man  asked  as  he  lean- 
ed guardedly  against  the  car. 

"Nope  —  forty-eight,  but  I'd  still 
rather  have  a  solid  top — tired  of  con- 
vertibles all  the  time.  I  don't  know 
whether  I'll  give  it  to  my  sister  or  not. 
She's  just  sixteen  and  has  her  driver's 
license." 

The  dealer  began  to  look  interested. 
"Take  a  look  at  the  motor."  He  lifted 
the  hood  as  he  spoke. 

Pete's  eyes  lighted  up  with  a  kind  of 
reverence  as  they  discovered  each 
beautiful  part  of  the  new  motor.  The 
dealer  noted  this  action  with  care. 
"Yep,  not  a  better  motor  on  the  road," 
he  bragged. 

Pete  let  his  attention  be  diverted 
enough  to  throw  in,  "Uh-huh,  but  you 
know  it's  not  a  very  high-powered  car." 

"Well,  you  kids " 

"Let  me  have  a  look  at  the  trunk," 
Pete  interrupted  as  he  neared  the  back 
of  the  car. 

The  dealer  lost  no  time  in  comply- 
ing. 

"Ummm,  bigger  than  ever.     That's 
one  thing  I  like  about  the  Chevrolet — 
nice  big  trunk.     May  I  see  the  inside 
Continued  on  page  42 
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Leslie  Adkins 


BLUE  FANTASY 


MARCELLE  stood  in  the  ruined  gal- 
lery of  the  old  chateau,  laughing 
aloud,  and  echoes  bounded  back  to 
her.  She  had  a  high,  unpleasant 
laugh,  but  that  was  inconsequential. 
No  one  ever  heard  her  laugh,  except 
perhaps  Skinner,  and  on  consideration, 
Marcelle  could  not  recall  ever  having 
laughed  in  her  governess'  presence. 

Marcelle  had  no  family.  Out  of  her 
inheritance  a  sum  had  been  set  aside 
for  the  services  of  a  governess,  until 
Marcelle  should  become  of  age;  she 
was  now  only  fourteen.  This  inher- 
itance consisted  of  a  decadent  chateau, 
surrounded  by  a  park  gone  wild,  from 
which  one  whole  buttress  had  crum- 
bled and  fallen  away.  There  was  a 
rook's  nest  in  the  sandy  brown  ruins. 

Marcelle  had  no  money,  because 
that  which  remained  after  meagre 
food,  clothing,  and  Miss  Skinner's  pay 
had  been  deducted  went  into  taxes. 
But  this  did  not  worry  Marcelle. 

For  Marcelle's  best  friend  was  a 
dashing  young  man  dressed  in  blue 
satin,  embellished  with  lace  at  throat 
and  wrist.  A  young  man  with  dark 
hair,  brown  eyes,  and  a  face  as  pretty 
as  a  girl's.    His  name  was  Charles. 

Now  Miss  Skinner  had  gone  off  down 
the  drive,  on  her  way  to  town.  As 
usual,  when  free,  Marcelle's  feet  had 
taken  her  to  the  gallery. 


It  was  a  long,  dim  room,  shrouded 
with  dust  and  age,  its  parquet  floor 
resounding  to  every  footfall.  In  one 
end  there  was  a  grand  piano,  in  the 
other  a  great  fireplace.  Landscapes 
and  portraits  lined  the  paneled  walls. 
The  late  sun,  slanting  through  the  un- 
washed windows,  picked  out  in  fine  de- 
tail the  figure  of  Charles,  hat  in  hand, 
one  foot  before  the  other,  painted  in 
glowing  tones  upon  the  canvas.  Mar- 
celle, tossing  her  long  hair,  laughed 
again. 

She  had  often  stood  at  a  distance 
from  him,  gazing  in  awe  at  his  splen- 
dor, until  one  day  he  had  spoken  to 
her!  Since  that  time  they  had  been 
close  friends.  His  was  all  the  com- 
panionship she  had,  and  even  he  was 
doomed  to  stand  motionless  in  a  pic- 
ture whenever  Miss  Skinner  was  near. 
Marcelle  fancied  herself  to  be  very 
beautiful  when  he  was  with  her,  for 
his  gallant  manner  seemed  to  say  that 
she  was.  And  he  told  the  most  inter- 
esting stories!  They  were  all  in  her 
history  book,  but  he  told  them  as 
though  he  had  seen  them  happen — in- 
deed, he  must  have,  for  despite  his 
youthful  appearance  he  gave  her  to 
understand  that  he  had  lived  a  long, 
long  time. 

"What  amuses  you  so,  Marcelle." 
asked  Charles  as  he  leaped  from  his 
frame  and  stood  beside  her. 
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"Miss  Skinner's  gone  until  tonight," 
she  answered.     "What  shall  we  do?" 

"Let's  go  to  the  Three  Arches,  and 
I'll  tell  you  about  how  Queen  Anne 
danced  with  George  Villiers  while  her 
husband  slept  on  his  throne." 

So  Charles,  laying  his  plumed  black 
hat  upon  the  piano,  took  Marcelle  by 
the  hand,  and  led  her  from  the  room. 

The  Three  Arches  were  not  really 
arches  at  all;  they  were  only  gaps  in 
the  fallen  heap  of  buttress.  Here  she 
and  Charles  most  often  came,  to  sit 
atop  the  debris  in  the  mellow  twilight. 


Marcelle  mused  idly  while  Charles 
wove  his  tale,  watching  a  blue  moth 
shy  first  this  way  and  that,  flitting  up- 
ward, drifting  down,  until  she  forgot 
to  listen.  After  sitting  thus  for  a  time, 
they  strolled  through  the  park,  down 
the  cool,  still  glades  of  the  forest.  Mar- 
cells'  stockings  became  damp  and  torn, 
but  still  they  strayed  on,  taunting  the 
carping  birds,  who  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  interlopers. 

Suddenly  it  was  dark.  The  forest 
hushed.  Charles  and  Marcelle  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  chateau. 

Now   the   rooks   set   up  a  frightful 
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clamor,   causing  Marcelle   to  cry  out 
in  alarm,  "Skinner  must  be  coming!" 

They  ran  to  the  gallery,  Char- 
les just  managing  to  spring  into  his 
frame  before  the  governess  burst  in. 

"You're  early!"  said  Marcelle. 

"Yes.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Richter, 
and  he's  decided  on  a  way  to  make 
money.  He's  sending  an  art  dealer 
out,  so  I  had  to  hurry  back.  We'll  sell 
the  useless  clutter  that  lies  in  this 
house;   these  pictures   first,   and  then 


"No!"  cried  Marcelle. 
sell  Charles!" 


'You  can't 


Miss  Skinner  looked  shock.  "Who?" 

"I  said  Charles.  In  that  picture, 
there.    He  comes  and  talks  to  me." 

Skinner  smoothed  Marcelle's  hair. 
"You  must  have  dreamed  it." 

"I  didn't,"  insisted  Marcelle.  "He 
sings  and  dances  with  me,  and  tells 
beautiful  stories.  Charles  and  I  have 
secrets.  He  won't  come  down  when 
anyone  is  near." 
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The  woman  regarded  the  child  close- 
ly, her  black  eyes  narrowed.  "Very 
well,"  she  said,  "we'll  see.  Now  per- 
haps you  should  change  clothes,  and 
we'll  have  dinner." 

"Promise  you  won't  sell  Charles?" 

"I  promise." 

Nevertheless,  she  gave  Marcelle  a 
great  deal  of  French  to  translate  that 
night,  and  locked  her  in  her  room. 

The  moon  had  risen,  full  and  bright, 
when  Marcelle  crept  through  her  win- 
dow and  out  into  a  tree.  Sliding  down 
to  the  ground,  she  found  herself  out- 
side the  gallery.  She  slipped  around  to 
the  door,  and  opening  it  a  crack,  saw 
that  Skinner  was  entertaining  an  obese 
fellow  in  a  frayed  suit.  His  voice 
came  to  her  thinly  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room. 

"You're  crazy,  Skinner.  This  is  no 
Gainsborough,  although  it's  ungodly 
like.  Why,  the  fellow  doesn't  even 
have  a  hat!" 

"But,  I  tell  you,  it  is.  Hat  or  no 
hat,  it's  been  in  this  old  place  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  it's  a  masterpiece." 

"Yes,  but  it's  worthless  to  me,  with- 
out a  hat." 

Outside,  the  night  wind  caused  Mar- 
celle to  tremble  as  she  gripped  the 
door  with  tense  fingers,  her  eyes  strain- 
ing to  see  clearly  through  the  gloom  of 
that  decaying  room. 

"Any  numbskull  could  paint  a  hat 
in.  Why,  that  child  that's  gone  mad 
could  do  it." 

"No.  There'd  be  a  difference  in  the 
pigment  that  even  the  rankest  amateur 
could  detect.     But  I'll  buy  the  others, 


though  I  can't  pay  much. — I  hadn't 
heard  that  about  Marcelle,"  he  added. 

"Well,  it's  so.  I've  suspected  it,  but 
my  suspicions  were  confirmed  tonight. 
She  says  this  portrait  here  comes  to 
life." 

The  other  laughed  shakily.  "Rein- 
carnation, eh?  Well,  too  bad.  If 
you  play  your  cards  right,  you'll  be  set 
for  life." 

Miss  Skinner  pressed  her  thin  lips 
together.     "I'm  set  anyway,"  she  said. 

Her  friend  raised  his  eyebrows  and 
leaned  closer.  "How  so?"  he  whisper- 
ed. 

But  Miss  Skinner  had  turned,  as  it 
were,  to  stone.  Her  jaw  hung  slack, 
her  face  was  ashen.  Turning  to  follow 
her  gaze,  he  saw  a  door  blown  open  at 
the  other  end  of  the  gallery,  through 
which  the  raw  night  wind  rushed  in 
gusts.    "What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  saw  her,"  replied  Miss  Skinner 
in  hollow  tones.  "There  was  someone 
with  her — someone  in  a  blue  suit.  She 
was  all  pale,  and  as  they  walked  their 
feet  did  not  touch  the  ground.  They 
just  went  away,  into  the  night." 

Her  friend,  clapping  his  derby  upon 
his  bald  head,  began  to  stride  away, 
exclaiming,  "Marcelle's  not  the  only 
odd  one  around!  I'm  making  my 
exit  here  and  now.  It  must  be  that 
this  place  would  drive  anybody " 

He  halted  in  his  tracks,  his  pale 
eyes  bulging.  For  there  before  him  on 
the  piano  lay  a  great  black  hat,  its 
feathery  plume  swaying  in  the  draft 
from  the  open  door. 
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David  Roelofs 


LIMIT 


MARTIN  yawned  and  the  evening 
paper  fell  across  his  lap  as  he 
stretched.  He  glanced  at  the  clock, 
and  the  clock  glanced  right  back  at 
him.  It  was  11:30.  Martin  grunted 
and  with  a  great  effort  rose  from  his 
chair,  stretched  again  and  trudged  on 
up  the  stairs,  leaving  his  newspaper 
in  a  crumpled  head  on  the  floor.  His 
day  at  the  office  had  been  a  trying 
one,  and  his  only  thoughts  now  were 
of  getting  to  bed.  He  needed  sleep. 
*      *      *      * 

Martin  stood  in  front  of  the  mirror, 
shaving.  He  thought  to  himself,  "I'm 
in  a  rut!     What  I  need  is  a  ...  ." 

Cutting  himself  deeply,  Martin  let 
out  a  yelp  and  dropped  his  razor.  It 
hit  the  floor,  bounced  back  up  and 
balanced  directly  in  front  of  his  nose. 
He  gazed  at  it  cross  eyed,  nose  twitch- 
ing and  knees  shaking. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  muttered  and 
grabbed  the  towel  rack,  preparing  to 
defend  himself.  Now  Martin  realized 
what  was  wrong.  He  hadn't  remem- 
bered getting  up  that  morning.  The 
first  thing  he  knew,  he  was  shaving; 
therefore,  he  deduced  that  he  must  be 
dreaming. 

"If  I'm  dreaming,"  thought  Martin, 
"why  are  my  senses  so  sharp?"  He 
felt  the  cut  on  his  face.  "But — on  the 
other  hand  .  .  .  ."  he  looked  at  the 
razor,  which  was  at  the  time  floating 
out  the  door.  "I  guess  I  am.  I've  al- 
ways wanted  an  opportunity  like  this," 


chuckled  Martin,  rubbing  his  hands 
together.  "Now's  my  chance  to  have 
a  little  fun." 

He  walked  up  the  wall,  across  the 
ceiling  and  out  the  door,  brushing  a- 
side  his  razor  with  a  triumphant  sneer 
on  his  face. 

Upon  reaching  the  street,  Martin 
was  bursting  with  excitement.  There 
was  a  gleam  in  his  eyes,  and  he  cackled 
wickedly  under  his  breath.  The  viol- 
ence that  had  been  built  up  in  his 
mind  throughout  the  long  years  of 
humdrum  existence  had  finally  found 
an  outlet.  Martin  pondered  a  while, 
picked  up  a  brick  and  flung  it  through 
a  nearby  plate  glass  window.  He 
roared  with  laughter.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  and  thought  a  moment,  hands 
thrust  deep  into  his  pockets. 

"Really,  I  should  do  more  than  just 
break  windows.  As  long  as  I'm  dream- 
ing," he  said,  kicking  a  cat  which  had 
just  laid  an  egg  in  the  street,  "why  not 
do  something  big?" 

Looking  up,  he  saw  an  eighty-story 
sky  scraper  towering  above  him.  "Ah! 
That's  it!  I'll  tear  it  down!"  The  in- 
spiration burned  inside  Martin  as  he 
ran  up  the  side  of  the  building.  "I'll 
start  at  the  top!"  he  mumbled,  waving 
at  a  dog  flying  by  with  a  fish  in  his 
mouth.  The  dog  waved  back.  Soon 
Martin  reached  the  top  and  began. 
He  lit  into  the  building,  screaming  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs,  eyes  ablaze.  Ce- 
Continucd  on  page  43 
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YOUTH  COUNCIL 


Marian  McSurely 


<<|\  /[R.  CHAIRMAN,  I  have  an  idea! 
1V1  If  we  want  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  this  racial  prejudice  in  our  commun- 
ity, why  don't  we  do  something  about 
it?  We  represent  all  the  young  people 
of  the  community.  We  could  all  get 
together  and  back  some  kind  of  project 
— some  way  that  we  could  get  to  the 
root  of  this  problem.  I  was  thinking 
of  a  panel  discussion  with  both  negro 
and  white  young  people  participating. 
I  don't  know  where  we  could  have  it, 
or  when,  or  who  would  participate, 
but  I  do  think  that  it  might  be  a  small 
step  toward  solving  our  problem.  Even 
if  we  didn't  solve  anything,  it  might 
be  worth  a  try!"  These  enthusiastic 
words,  blurted  out  and  stumbled  over, 
brought  an  understanding  smile  to  the 
eyes  of  the  adult  advisers  present. 
They  began  to  roll  up  their  sleeves. 
Once  again  they  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Youth  Council  project. 

Rapid  discussion  among  the  young 
people   followed.      Slowly,    from    the 


combined  ideas,  a  plan  evolved.  The 
representative  from  the  local  high 
school  was  appointed  to  find  an  avail- 
able auditorium  for  the  discussion. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  County  Youth  Calendar 
was  asked  to  find  a  date  on  which  the 
meeting  could  be  held.  The  entire  pro- 
ject was  officially  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  on  Race 
Relations.  They  were  asked  to  find 
several  young  people  who  would  be 
good  members  for  a  panel  discussion. 

The  representative  of  the  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship  suddenly  spoke  up, 
"We  had  a  good  movie  on  inter-racial 
problems  at  our  last  M.  Y.  F.  meeting. 
It  dealt  especially  with  the  negro-white 
problem  in  the  South.  Why  couldn't 
we  show  it  and  have  the  discussion  fol- 
lowing?" 

The  idea  was  favorably  received. 
The  representative  was  asked  to  find 
out  the  cost  and  the  date  on  which 
the    movie    could  be    obtained.     The 
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wheels  began  to  grind,  and  the  pro- 
gram began  to  take  on  the  aspects  of  a 
full  scale  operation. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  Race  Rela- 
tions committee  reported  progress.  The 
local  white  high  school  auditorium 
had  been  secured,  the  movie  ordered, 
and  the  date  set.  Six  young  people 
had  been  asked  to  participate  on  the 
panel  with  the  negro  high  school  prin- 
cipal acting  as  the  moderator  of  the 
discussion. 

Not  everything  went  smoothly. 
Many  problems  arose.  A  small  group 
of  white  parents  objected  to  an  inter- 
racial meeting  held  in  the  white  high 
school.  They  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "once  they  (meaning  the  negro 
young  people)  get  inside  the  school, 
they'll  want  to  start  coming  there  all 
the  time."  Since  the  meeting  was  not 
against  the  law,  the  members  of  the 
Youth  Council  continued  with  their 
plans,  disregarding  quietly  but  firmly 
the  objections. 


The  publicity  committee's  campaign 
got  under  way.  Posters  appeared  in 
the  schools  and  stores.  These  were  con- 
tributed by  the  inter-sorority  council. 
The  local  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions plugged  the  meeting. 

When  the  night  arrived,  negro  and 
white  boys  alike  strained  in  stiff  col- 
lars. There  was  an  inter-racial  click 
of  newly  acquired  high  heels  among 
the  young  girls.  Adults  of  both  races 
mingled  shyly  in  the  auditorium.  The 
movie  was  shown  and  the  discussion 
presented.  Many  truths  were  uncov- 
ered by  the  eager,  frank  young  mem- 
bers of  the  panel.  Many  went  home 
with  a  new  understanding  of  brother- 
hood and  a  little  kinder  feeling  toward 
each  other. 

This  is  a  typical  project  of  a  typical 
Youth  Council  in  a  typical  American 
community;  and  most  important  of  all, 
it  is  the  work  of  typical  young  people. 
They  were  having  countless  growing 
experiences  in  learning  how  to  be  good 
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citizens,  how  to  take  responsibility,  and 
how  to  get  along  with  others. 

This  Youth  Council  had  been  their 
own  idea,  to  start  with.  They  had  felt 
a  need  for  a  better  chance  for  youth 
to  serve  their  community.  They  want- 
ed to  do  something  about  the  publicity 
that  young  people's  activities  were  re- 
ceiving. They  wanted  better  recrea- 
tion to  supplement  what  they  had  and 
to  take  the  place  of  the  undesirable. 
Most  of  all  they  wanted  a  chance  to 
prove  themselves. 

They  got  together  representatives 
from  all  the  organizations  of  the  com- 
munity who  were  concerned  with 
youth.  There  were  the  high  schools, 
the  sororities  and  fraternities,  the 
church  youth  organizations,  Job's 
Daughters  and  De  Molay,  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts  and  all  the  many  other  youth 
organizations.  They  went  to  work 
with  certain  purposes  in  mind.  To  ac- 
complish these  purposes  they  began  to 
think  of  projects. 

To  improve  the  recreational  facili- 
ties, teenage  canteens  could  be  set  up 
serving  various  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. This  project  would  combat 
juvenile  delinquency  which  was  an- 
other purpose  the  Council  had  set  up. 

A  youth  column  in  the  local  news- 
paper written  by  a  young  person  was 
suggested  to  help  give  youth  the  pub- 
licity they  wanted  and  deserved.  A 
radio  program  written,  directed,  and 
produced  by  young  people  was  another 
publicity  suggestion. 

Someone  else  suggested  starting  an 
inter-denominational  youth  organiza- 
tion in  the  community.  Its  purpose 
would  be  to  further  understanding 
among  the  Protestant  church  youth 
groups.  Ideas  were  coming  thick  and 
fast. 


The  young  people  realized  that  a 
permanent  organization  would  have  to 
be  set  up.  There  were  many  plans  of 
organization  suggested,  and  one  finally 
adopted.  They  decided  to  elect  adult 
advisors. 

Establishing  their  Youth  Council 
was  a  long,  hard  job;  but  when  finish- 
ed, it  was  well  done.  These  young 
people  had  learned  about  hard  work. 
They  knew  what  taking  responsibility 
meant.  They  had  had  practice  in  be- 
ing honest,  fair  citizens.  The  adults 
of  the  community  were  able  to  dismiss 
their  fears  about  the  younger  genera- 
tion. They  were  assured  of  strong  citi- 
zens for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

The  words,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  idea,"  are  often  expressed  at  Wash- 
ington-Lee. At  a  meeting  of  the  W-L 
Inter-Club  Council,  these  words  were 
the  beginning  of  plans  for  an  Arling- 
ton Youth  Council.  Many  suggestions 
were  discussed.  Several  plans  were 
contemplated.  We  realized  that  it 
wasn't  just  a  one-year  project,  but  that 
it  would  take  a  long  time  and  lots  of 
hard  work  to  establish  a  Youth  Council 
that  would  live.  We  thought  of  the 
old  saying,  "twenty-three  hundred 
heads  are  better  than  one."  We  real- 
ized that  all  the  work  could  not  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Inter-Club  Council 
alone. 

Now  you  know  about  the  Youth 
Council.  Share  the  idea  with  your 
friends,  your  parents,  your  church 
youth  group,  your  fraternity,  and  any- 
one else  who  would  be  affected  by  a 
Youth  Council.  Listen  to  their  ideas 
and  express  yours.  The  success  of  an 
Arlington  Youth  Council  is  dependent 
on  the  Arlington  youth,  that  is — you 
and  me. 
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Milton  Irvin 


THE  MAN  ON  THE  STEPS 


«<YY/0RK-  HARD,"  my  mom  used 
W  to  say.  "Work  hard  and 
someday  you'll  be  able  to  break 
away  from  here."  When  she  said  that, 
it  seemed  that  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  do,  but  now  I  know  why  my  father 
was  never  able  to  do  it — never  able  to 
break  away  from  the  slums  of  New 
York. 

For  a  person  who  has  not  felt  the 
undeniable  poverty,  the  misery  and  the 
lifelong  fight  to  survive,  it  is  impossible 
to  realize  the  degrading  force  with 
which  the  slums  jealously  holds  its  vic- 
tims. Like  my  brothers  and  sister,  I 
was  just  another  kid  in  the  streets,  with 
not  much  of  a  home  life.  It  all  seems 
strange  now  that  I  look  back  on  the 
things  that  happened  when  I  was  a 
kid.  We  had  a  better  time  of  it  than 
some,  though. 

Our  flat  was  better  than  some  be- 
cause it  stayed  pretty  warm  in  the  win- 
ter, but  the  heat  in  the  summer  was 
hardly  bearable.  The  biggest  incon- 
venience was  that  the  water  stopped 
on  the  third  floor,  at  a  sink  in  the  hall, 
and  we  either  had  to  take  the  wash- 
ing down  there  or  carry  the  water  up 
to  the  attic. 


Mom  had  things  the  hardest  of  all 
— she  ran  a  sewing  machine  in  a  cloth- 
ing factory  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  six  at  night,  and  then  had  to 
come  home  and  cook  for  us.  Dad 
could  do  only  odd  jobs  around  the 
docks,  after  he  was  hurt  in  a  loading 
accident,  similar  to  the  one  which  kill- 
ed my  older  brother  Frank  a  few  years 
later  when  I  was  eleven.  Until  Frank 
died,  I  had  been  the  only  one  of  the 
kids  to  go  to  school,  and  then  I  had  to 
quit  so  that  I  could  get  a  job  to  help 
support  the  family.  I  had  been  the 
youngest  of  the  boys.  Mom's  favorite, 
and  it  had  always  been  her  wish  for 
me  to  get  an  education  so  that  I  might 
get  away  from  the  slums,  but  now  this 
couldn't  be. 

Mom,  Dad,  Frank  and  Francis  (my 
two  brothers),  Anna,  my  sister,  and  I 
lived  in  three  rooms  in  the  attic  of  a 
three-story  house  just  off  Bouweric 
Street.  Of  the  three  rooms,  we  spent 
most  of  our  time  in  one  large  room 
because  the  windows  made  it  much 
lighter  than  the  others,  but  mainly  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
that  was  a  full  stor)^  high.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  family  room  was  Mom's 
wood  stove.      (During  the  winter  this 
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was  the  center  of  our  family  life.)  A 
kitchen  table  with  a  chair  for  each 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room;  a  large 
cupboard  at  one  side  contained  most  of 
our  belongings,  and  an  old  sofa  com- 
pleted the  furnishings.  We  slept  in 
the  other  two  rooms,  which  was  about 
all  you  could  do  in  them.  Both  were 
about  ten  feet  across  and  the  ceiling 
had  the  same  slant  as  the  roof.  Mat- 
tresses were  the  only  furniture  in 
them. 

By  the  time  I  was  fourteen  I  had 
gotten  a  job  as  a  waterboy  with  a  con- 
struction company.  With  Francis, 
Mom,  Dad,  and  me  working,  things 
were  going  pretty  well.  Dad  thought 
that  we  might  be  able  to  move  and 
finally  get  away  from  the  neighbor- 
hood Mora  hated  so  much.  She  even 
had  the  place  all  picked  out.  It  was  a 
real  apartment  with  our  own  kitchen 
and  bath  and  running  water,  on  Chat- 
ham Square,  but  what  was  best  of  all, 
we  would  be  out  of  the  slums.  With 
the  money  they  had  been  able  to  save, 
Mom  said  that  we  could  buy  some 
furniture  and  we'd  live  like  the  rich. 

But  then  the  bubble  burst,  and  I  was 
the  one  to  break  it.  I  was  walking 
down  this  same  street,  Bouwerie  Street; 
only  it  was  July  instead  of  January  as 
it  is  now.  The  sidewalk  felt  hot  be- 
neath my  shoes,  and  as  I  walked  I  saw 
the  littered  streets,  and  the  fine  old 
homes  that  were  now  pitifully  ram- 
shackled  with  age  and  lack  of  care. 
Unmistakably  it  had  the  smell  of  the 
slums — the  garbage,  the  trash,  and  the 
filth  I  had  known  so  long.  I  could  hear 
a  baby,  suffering  from  the  heat  of  the 
hot,  thick  air,  crying  across  the  street. 
Just  ahead  two  women  were  leaning 
out  of  a  window  passing  on  gossip  as 


they  tried  in  vain  to  catch  some  slight 
breeze  in  the  dead  air,  to  relieve  their 
torment.  The  long  rows  of  steps  were 
covered  with  people  trying  to  cool  off. 
The  young  and  the  old  alike  crowded 
here  as  they  had  always  done. 

Now  as  I  walk  down  Bouwerie 
Street,  that  summer  night  seems  an  age 
distant.  The  steps  are  empty  and  in- 
stead of  the  cries  of  children,  the  gos- 
sip of  women,  and  the  small  talk  of  the 
people,  all  is  quiet  even  the  falling 
snow.  The  street  has  electric  lights 
now.  By  next  year,  1926,  the  city  ex- 
pects to  start  tearing  down  some  of 
the  worst  tenements. 

Yes,  the  street  looked  quite  different 
from  the  way  it  did  that  night,  and  I 
was  almost  as  tired  now  as  I  had  been 
then.  The  steps  looked  very  comfort- 
able with  their  cushion  of  fluffy  white 
snow. 

Yes,  on  this  winter  night  my  legs 
were  terribly  tired,  and  the  steps 
looked  inviting.  Laying  my  crutches 
down  beside  me,  I  slumped  against  the 
heavy  stone  railing  for  protection 
against  the  falling  snow.  I  pulled  the 
brim  of  my  hat  far  over  my  forehead 
and  turned  my  coat  collar  up,  so  that 
I  felt  quite  warm.  I  shut  my  eyes, 
and  the  years  seemed  to  melt  away  to 
that  July  night  fifteen  years  ago — 
or  was  it  sixteen  or  seventeen — I  felt 
just  as  I  did  that  night — happy  but 
tired. 

Just  as  I  started  to  climb  the  steps  to 
the  flat  that  night  so  long  ago,  a  new 
moon  slipped  up  from  behind  a  heavy 
bank  of  rain  clouds,  and  I  thought 
maybe  it  was  a  good  sign — the  moon 
escaping  from  the  clouds,  just  the  way 
we  were  going  to  get  out  of  the  slums, 
but  as  I  went  up  the  steps  and  through 
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the  door  I  turned  to  see  another  cloud 
engulf  the  moon  for  good.  When  I 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  I  sud- 
denly realized  how  tired  I  had  been. 
My  legs  seemed  to  be  like  soggy,  wet 
cotton.  I  went  into  the  room  that 
Francis  and  I  shared,  took  off  my 
clothes  and  lay  down  on  my  mattress. 
Almost  immediately  I  went  to  sleep. 
Awakening  early  the  next  morning  I 
found  the  whole  family  clustered  a- 
round  me.  Mom  had  a  cool  cloth  on 
my  head.  I  started  to  get  up,  but  they 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  Mom  said  to  lie 
still  and  wait  for  the  doctor.  We  could 
not  afford  doctors.  I  would  be  all  right 
in  a  few  days,  it  was  only  a  cold — but 
in  a  few  minutes  the  doctor  came,  and 
before  too  long  I  found  myself  in  a  hos- 
pital. I  did  not  at  first  understand 
what  was  the  matter  with  me,  but  1 
soon  realized  that  whatever  it  was,  it 
had  taken  the  use  of  my  right  leg  and 
half  paralyzed  my  left.  I  knew  my 
sickness  was  costing  us  our  chance  of 
escape.  It  took  several  years  to  pay  all 
the  bills  for  my  illness,  which  they 
later  told  me  was  polio — something 
which  they  knew  very  little  about. 
One  day  when  I  was  feeling  better,  the 
family  visited  me,  and  Mom  handed 
me  a  brightly  wrapped  package.  It 
was  a  watch,  not  a  very  expensive  one; 


but  it  was  a  watch  of  my  own,  some- 
thing that  I  had  always  wanted.  It 
made  me  feel  important,  and  I  showed 
the  watch  to  everyone  who  came  by. 
A  nurse  gave  me  a  piece  of  cord  with 
which  I  hung  it  around  my  neck.  It 
still  hangs  there  to  this  day. 

After  I  came  home  they  gave  me  a 
pair  of  crutches,  and  presently  I  could 
use  them  very  well.  For  a  long  time  I 
stayed  around  the  house  with  Anna, 
but  later  I  got  several  odd  jobs,  mostly 
as  a  night  watchman  and  the  like.  A 
few  years  later  Morn  passed  away,  and 
within  six  months  Dad  went,  too.  Fran- 
cis, Anna  and  I  stayed  on  in  the  flat 
on  Bouwerie  Street  for  a  few  more 
years,  and  then  Anna  got  married. 
That  left  just  Francis  and  me  at  the 
old  flat. 

It  has  stopped  snowing  now.  I  can 
hear  the  cop's  billy  clatter  against  Mrs. 
Graham's  iron  fence  on  the  next  block. 
The  street  lamp's  light  is  a  beautiful, 
rich  yellow  color.  There  is  a  crystal- 
filled  halo  around  it  ...  I  feel  good  .  .  . 
no  longer  cold,  just  warm  .  .  .  drowsy 
.  .  .  The  snow  is  soft  .  .  .  white  .  .  . 
clean.  Like  a  cover  .  .  .  on  a  .  .  .  bed 
.  .  .  sleep,  sleep  .  .  .  I'm  going 
.  .  .  to  .  .  .  sleep  .... 
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Virginia  Byron 


TAILORS  OR  SAILORS? 


"pERALDINE,  he  didn't?  —  Real- 
vJ  ly   —  The    Prom!      How   won 


Kitty  suddenly  found  it  impossible 
to  compete  with  her  younger  sister  at 
the  piano  and  gave  a  yell  for  help. 
"Really,  Mother!"  she  bellowed  above 
the  unusually  sour  chords.  "Does  Su- 
zie  have  to  murder  that  poor  piano 
while  I'm  talking  on  the  telephone?" 

"I  am  not  murdering  the  piano,"  re- 
turned Suzie,  half  poutingly.  "I'm 
practicing  my  lesson,  and  if  you  don't 
like  it,  you  can  just  get  off  the  tele- 
phone!" 

With  these  words,  the  battle  was  on. 
After  a  great  deal  of  vocal  fire,  pound- 
ing of  the  piano  and  stamping  of  feet, 
war  ceased.  Deadly  silence  settled 
over  the  house  like  the  lull  after  a 
storm.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  one  was  on  speaking  terms 
with  any  one  else. 


When  Kitty 
ing,  the  sun   was 


awoke  the  next  morn- 
streaming  into  her 
room,  falling  like  a  spotlight  on  "Cur- 
ses," her  mischievous  black  kitten,  who 
lay  asleep  on  the  fluffy  rug  at  her  bed- 
side. It  being  Saturday,  she  made  no 
effort  to  get  up  immediately,  but  lay  in 
bed  planning  the  day  ahead  of  her. 


In  the  morning  she  would  help  her 
mother  with  the  house  cleaning,  and 
the  afternoon  would  be  left  free  for 
her  to  go  shopping  —  shopping  for  her 
new  formal.  At  the  thought  of  the 
beautiful  soft  green  dress  she  had  seen 
in  a  store  window  the  day  before,  Kit- 
ty leaped  from  her  bed  with  a  squeal 
of  glee.  She  dressed  in  an  old  pair  of 
jeans  and  one  of  her  father's  shirts, 
and  hurried  down  the  stairs  to  join  her 
family  at  the  breakfast  table. 

All  during  the  process  of  house 
cleaning  that  morning,  Kitty  kept 
dreaming  of  the  lovely  dress  and  all 
the  utterly  fantastic  things  that  might 
happen  at  the  dance.  These  thoughts 
made  her  work  go  much  faster,  so 
that  by  noon,  the  house  actually  shone. 
At  least  to  Kitty  it  shone;  but,  of 
course,  today  everything  had  an  extra 
sparkle  to  her. 

Rushing  out  the  door,  Kitty  called 
over  her  shoulder,  "Suzie,  I'm  going 
after  my  dress  and  then  to  the  tailors 
to  pick  up  Daddy's  suit.  If  Terry  calls, 
tell  him  I  won't  be  gone  long.  'Bye!" 
and  she  was  gone. 

Walking  down  the  narrow,  shaded 
streets  of  her  home-town,  Kitty  was 
completely  unaware  of  everything  that 
went  on  around  her.     She  was  in  a 
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Cinderella  dream  world  all  her  own. 
It  took  only  a  short  time  to  get  the 
dress,  for  Kitty  had  spent  most  of  yes- 
terday's afternoon  dancing  and  twirl- 
ing as  she  tried  on  dress  after  dress. 


Meanwhile  at  the  Day  house  it  look- 
ed, for  a  moment,  as  though  there  was 
going  to  be  a  bit  of  calm  and  quiet, 
which  certainly  would  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  novelty.  But  the  peaceful- 
ness  was  too  soon  broken  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  telephone,  followed  by  the 
tramping  of  young  feet. 

Suzie  answered  in  her  most  digni- 
fied voice,  "Day's  residence."  The 
voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  was 
familiar  to  Suzie,  and  she  again  be- 
came a  little  girl. 

"Oh,  hi,  Terry.  Kitty's  not  at  home. 
She  said  something  about  going  out 
with  a  sailor  and  to  tell  you  she  would- 
n't be  gone  long." 

It  was  a  puzzled  and  angry  boy  who 
mumbled  a  hasty  good-by  and  plunked 
down  the  receiver. 


Unaware  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween her  sister  and  her  boy  friend, 
Kitty  started  to  school  on  Monday  still 
very  excited  about  the  Senior  Prom 
and,  much  to  her  surprise,  found  that 
Terry  would  not  even  look  her  way. 
Hoping  to  solve  this  mystery,  she  man- 
aged, accidently,  to  run  into  him  in  the 
hall  after  school. 

"Well,  hello,"  Kitty  said  teasingly. 
"Where  have  you  been  keeping  your- 
self all  day?" 

A  very  bored  "Hello,"  was  the  only 
answer  Kitty  received,  so  she  tried 
again.  "Terry,  something's  wrong. 
What  is  it?" 


"Nothing  is  the  matter,"  retorted 
Terry.  "By  the  way,  I  asked  Vivian 
to  the  Prom  today  —  wonder  what 
color  dress  she  is  going  to  wear?" 

Kitty  just  stood,  stunned,  stupidly 
staring  at  him.  All  of  her  lovely 
dreams  crashed  to  the  floor.  Kitty  tried 
to  remember  —  what  had  she  done? 
Terry  was  her  steady!  Why  had  he 
asked  someone  else?  She  opened  her 
mouth,  but  the  words  refused  to  come. 
Tears  flooded  her  eyes,  and  she  felt 
her  cheeks  begin  to  burn. 

Finally  she  forced  a  smile,  and  in  a 
choking  voice  gasped,  "How  nice.  I 
was  wondering  how  to  break  the  news 
to  you.  I  have  a  date  from  out  of  town. 
We'll  probably  see  you  at  the  dance." 
Then  before  he  had  a  chance  to  ans- 
wer, Kitty  stumbled  past  him  and  rush- 
ed down  the  hall. 

For  Kitty,  the  next  few  days  were 
like  a  nightmare.  The  news  of  her 
mysterious  date  traveled  fast,  and  Kit- 
ty found  herself  haunted  by  the  ques- 
tions of  friends  —  questions  to  which 
she  had  no  answers. 

After  three  days,  Kitty  was  desper- 
ate. Then  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
her  dilemma,  she  hit  upon  a  wonder- 
ful idea.  She  didn't  have  to  go  to  the 
Prom  with  any  one!  If  she  dreamed 
up  an  impressive  date,  who  would  be 
the  wiser  if  he  should  happen  to  sprain 
his  ankle  on  the  eve  of  the  dance?  Of 
course,  it  would  be  a  disappointment 
not  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  Prom,  but 
at  least  her  pride  would  be  saved. 

Carefully  planning  all  of  the  details, 
Kitty  casually  explained  to  her  friends 
that  she  was  going  to  the  Prom  with 
Rex  Hayward,  a  boy  who  was  attend- 
ing college  at  a    nearby   town.      She 
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could  say  that  she  had  met  him  when 
she  went  to  visit  her  older  sister. 

The  day  before  the  Prom  Kitty  spent 
at  the  beauty  parlor,  guiltily  accepting 
the  hair-do  and  manicure  her  father 
had  offered  her.  She  knew  that  it  was 
a  waste  of  money,  but  what  could  she 
do? 

By  Saturday  morning  her  hair  had 
loosened  up  just  the  right  amount  so 
that  it  fell  in  soft  curls  about  her 
shoulders.  She  was  relieved  of  house 
cleaning  and  even  got  out  of  doing  the 
dishes  —  all  to  save  her  manicure.  As 
the  day  wore  on,  Kitty  began  to  feel 
like  an  utter  heel. 

Much  to  Kitty's  relief,  everyone 
swallowed  this  myth — even  her  fam- 
ily. She  felt  rather  guilty  fooling  her 
mother  and  father,  but  it  seemed  the 
easiest  way  out  of  this  crisis. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  in  the 
house,  Kitty  had  planned  to  receive  a 
telephone  call  from  her  imaginary  Rex, 
saying  that  he  had  sprained  his  ankle 
and  would  not  be  able  to  take  her  to 
the  dance.  This  all  seemed  very  sim- 
ple, but  Kitty  just  couldn't  get  the 
house  to  herself.  Even  in  the  after- 
noon, when  her  mother  finally  went 
shopping,  Kitty  was  not  alone,  for 
Suzie  stuck  to  her  like  a  burr. 

By  seven  o'clock,  Kitty  still  hadn't 
had  a  chance  to  fake  the  important 
phone  call  that  would  break  her  date. 
She  was  almost  frantic.  Mrs.  Day  kept 
reminding  Kitty  that  it  was  getting 
late  —  she  had  better  hurry  —  and 
Suzie  began  jumping  excitedly  about 
the  house.  She  seemed  to  be  made  of 
nothing  but  wiggles  and  squirms. 

In  spite  of  her  chaotic  state  of  mind, 
Kitty  looked  lovely  in  her  soft  green 


formal.  "I  do  think  he  should  have 
sent  you  a  corsage,  dear,"  her  mother 
remarked  wistfully.  "That  was  very 
thoughtless  of  him." 

"Oh,  he's  the  thoughtless  type,"  pip- 
ed Kitty,  grasping  weakly  at  a  possible 
excuse  this  might  furnish.  "Why  he's 
even  capable  of  forgetting  our  date  to- 
night entirely!" 

"Kitty!"  gasped  Mrs.  Day,  "he 
wouldn't  do  a  thing  that  dreadful!" 

"You  don't  know  Rex,"  Kitty  assur- 
ed her  mother.  "Of  course  I  really 
would  .  .  .  ." 

Kitty  never  finished  her  sentence, 
for  just  then  the  doorbell  chimed  and 
Suzie,  who  had  been  perched  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  practically  fell  off  in 
her  excitement. 

"I'll  go!"  she  squealed,  and  off  she 
galloped  toward  the  front  door.  Mrs. 
Day  immediately  began  fussing  over 
those  little  last-minute  details,  which 
mean  so  much  to  mothers. 

Kitty  wanted  to  sit  down  and  cry. 
She  knew  that  it  wasn't  Rex.  She  be- 
gan to  choke  up  and  was  on  the  verge 
of  weeping  when  the  sound  of  a  boy's 
voice  reached  her  ears.  She  heard 
Suzie  state  in  the  highly  dramatic  tone 
that  she  always  used  to  impress  stran- 
gers, "You  must  be  Rex  Hayward!" 
Then  the  boy's  voice,  explaining  that 
Rex  had  sprained  his  ankle  and  had 
sent  him,  Charles  Carter,  in  his  place. 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Day  in  surprise,  but  she  wasn't  half  as 
surprised  as  Kitty!  An  almost  terri- 
fied look  spread  over  Kitty's  face,  as 
she  realized  that  there  actually  was 
someone  downstairs  —  someone  fol- 
lowing the  exact  plan  she  had  so  care- 
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fully  manufactured. 

"Now  Kitty,"  comforted  her  mother, 
who  had  misinterpreted  Kitty's  shock 
for  disappointment,  "don't  feel  too  bad- 
ly. After  all,  it  was  most  considerate 
of  Rex  to  make  sure  that  you  weren't 
left  without  a  date  at  the  last  minute." 

"C-Considerate,"  mumbled  Kitty, 
"isn't  the  w-word  for  it.  Why,  I  d-don't 
even  know  who  that  is  down  there!" 

"There's  one  good  way  to  find  out," 
responded  her  mother,  as  she  gently 
edged  her  daughter  toward  the  stairs. 

To  Kitty,  it  was  just  like  a  terrible 
nightmare  in  which  things  happen  that 
you  know  can't  possibly  happen  —  that 
is,  until  she  got  far  enough  down  the 
stairway  to  see  that  he  was  tall,  with 
broad  shoulders,  and  that  he  had  dark 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  with  a  nice 
twinkle.  Still  bewildered,  Kitty  heard 
him  go  through  his  explanation  once 
again.  She  kept  looking  at  him,  ex- 
pecting him  to  fade  away  at  any  mo- 
ment, but  he  remained  perfectly  solid. 
Mrs.  Day  signaled  that  she  liked  him. 
Kitty  didn't  blame  her;  she  liked  him 
herself. 

Not  until  she  was  in  the  car  did  Kit- 
ty dare  let  her  breath  out.  "Okay," 
she  sighed,  her  voice  still  shaky,  "let 
me  in  on  the  secret.  I  like  to  play 
games,  too."  Charlie  threw  back  his 
head  and  began  to  laugh.  He  had  such 
a  nice  laugh  that  Kitty  soon  found  her- 
self laughing,  too  —  or  maybe  she  was 
having  hysterics. 

"I  have  never,"  began  Charlie,  still 
laughing,  "seen  anything  so  blank  as 
your  face  when  you  came  down  the 
stairs.     If  I'd  been  a  ghost  .  .  ." 

"Aren't  you?"  inquired  Kitty. 


"Uh-uh,"  replied  Charlie,  "but  you 
do  deserve  an  explanation.  You  must 
have  thought  that  you  were  dream- 
ing." 

"I  still  do,"  Kitty  assured  him. 

"You  see,  it's  this  way,"  he  began. 
"Your  kid  sister  and  my  sister  are  pals 
—  Judy  Carter,  you  know  her,  don't 
you? 

Light  began  to  break  through. 

"We  haven't  lived  in  Edge  wood 
long,"  Charlie  continued,  "and  I'm  in 
my  first  year  at  college,  so  I  haven't 
been  around  enough  to  meet  you." 

He  sounded  as  though  he  really 
meant  it,  and  Kitty  began  to  glow. 

"Well,  it  seems  your  sister  read  your 
diary."  Kitty  gave  a  short  gasp,  but 
remained  silent.  Charlie  smiled  and 
continued  his  story.  "Realizing  the 
jam  she'd  gotten  you  into  with  your 
boyfriend,  she  decided  to  fix  things. 
After  reading  your  plan  for  an  out-of- 
town  date,  she  and  Judy  decided  that 
I  would  fit  in  perfectly.  I  hadn't  plan- 
ned on  coming  home  this  week-end, 
but  when  Judy  sent  me  an  urgent  note, 
I  realized  that  this  was  my  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted.    So  here  I  am!" 

His  tone  was  hopefully  apologetic, 
and  Kitty  found  herself  liking  him 
very  much.  "I  .  .  .  don't  know  exactly 
what  to  say,"  muttered  Kitty.  "I  feel 
so  ...  so  silly." 

"Don't,"  Charlie  urged  warmly. 
"Can't  we  just  pretend  that  there  real- 
ly was  a  fellow  named  Rex  who  sprain- 
ed his  ankle?" 

"All  right,"  said  Kitty,  laughing  a 
little.    "I  never  did  like  Rex  anyway!" 

"Atta  girl!"  approved  Charlie  as  he 
started  the  car. 
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Darrel  High 


THE  SURVIVORS 


THERE'S  NOTHING  that  makes  an 
experienced  senior  shake  his  head 
more  sadly  than  to  hear  an  enthusias- 
tic sophomore  or  junior,  with  all  the 
innocence  of  youth,  sigh,  "Oh,  to  be  a 
senior!"  With  our  useless  but  perpet- 
ual gift  of  hindsight,  let's  explore  that 
ecstatic  wish. 

First  of  all,  the  term  "senior  privil- 
eges" seems  to  convey  the  delightful 
mental  picture  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
freedom  of  speech  and  movement. 
However,  after  considerable  contro- 
versy, it  is  generally  decided  that  sen- 
iors may  leave  the  room  for  five-min- 
ute intervals  during  buffalo  stampedes, 
may  have  first  choice  in  courses  of 
archaelogical  anthropology  or  modern 
garbage  collecting,  and  may  have  un- 
restricted access  to  the  dandelions  in 
front  of  the  school. 

Then,  too,  after  years  of  tedious 
study,  it's  wonderful  to  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  three  or  four  simple  courses. 
Of  course,  there  are  always  such  non- 
entities as  school  papers,  magazines, 
year  books,  and  clubs,  but  these  are 
guaranteed  not  to  consume  more  than 
twenty-eight  hours  per  day.  And  in- 
cidentally, this  is  where  the  famous 
senior  dignity  comes  in.  Have  you 
ever  wondered  what  miraculous  change 
has  overcome  these  gentle,  stately  crea- 
tures? First  of  all,  it's  a  trade  secret 
that  after  a  luxurious  four-hour  sleep, 


a  senior  does  not  stand  up.  Instead,  he 
discreetly  starches  his  clothes  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  rams  a  curtain  rod 
down  his  back.  This  accounts  for  that 
lofty  carriage.  But  what  about  the 
graceful  walk?  Well,  in  Washington- 
Lee  that's  comparatively  simple.  The 
senior  somehow  straggles  into  the  hall 
where  he  immediately  picks  up  his 
feet  and  is  then  wedged  between  sev- 
eral enthusiastic  sophomores  or  juniors 
who  convey  him  to  the  next  class. 

The  proms  and  parties  don't  just 
materialize  out  of  nowhere  either.  We 
don't  just  hear  about  the  decorators 
who  are  hung  in  the  chaos  of  crepe 
paper,  or  about  the  committees  of  writ- 
ers who  afterwards  are  loaned  to  the 
spring  circus.  There  are  always  two 
points  of  view  on  entertainment  and 
publications — the  faculty's  and  the  stu- 
dents'. This  usually  results  in  com- 
promising by  accepting  the  faculty's 
viewpoint. 

But  finally,  for  the  survivors,  comes 
the  long-awaited  day  of  graduation. 
If  you'll  watch  closely,  you'll  discover 
why  seniors  graduate  in  caps  and 
gowns.  For  one  thing,  with  a  long 
gown,  it  isn't  so  easy  to  view  the  bare 
feet  which  are  necessitated  by  class 
dues,  dances,  and  publications.  Then, 
too,  it's  so  easy  to  hide  the  straight 
jackets  under  the  folds  of  a  graduation 
gown! 
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Judy  Potter 


GIVE  ME  CITIES 


THE  BELLS  began  ringing  within 
the  body,  from  the  earth — the 
strong,  hollow,  ponderous  bells,  huge 
in  their  depth,  chiming  with  the 
pounding  heartbeat.  Slowly,  again  and 
again — it  knifes  and  claws  at  the  heart. 
Then  the  delicate,  silvery  bells  are 
sweetly  in  tune  with  the  vibrations  of 
the  living.  The  black  limbs  of  trees 
stand  clearly  bared  in  the  shimmering, 
dancing  air — cold  and  clean.  The  land 
races  beneath  the  feet  to  clasp  the  dull 
grey-blue  sky — the  sun  casting  a  stark 
white  light  over  the  embrace.  The 
moist  dark  earth,  eager  to  join  the  liv- 
ing, stretches  in  every  direction  before 
the  eyes.  It  chokes  the  heart  in  love, 
too  big  and  vast  for  it  to  know  or  keep 
under  key.  The  dry,  rough  grass  is 
stately  in  its  reality  of  being,  of  sift- 
ing through  soft  fingers,  of  being  cur- 
sed because  it  cannot  give  a  child  of 
reality — only  clouds  of  pulsing  emo- 
tion— the  seeing,  the  smelling,  the 
breathing  of  the  universe. 

"Here,  take  it.  The  change  is  all 
there.  I  can't  give  you  a  tip.  I  only 
have  enough  to  get  home  on."  She 
narrowed  her  eyes  defiantly  at  the 
driver,  and  her  cheeks  began  to  burn 
in  shame.  ("Why  should  I  have  to 
explain,  why  didn't  I  just  give  the 
money  to  him!  I  don't  have  to  apolo- 
gize to  anyone!") 


The  driver  pursed  his  lips  thought- 
fully, and  painstakingly  counted  out 
the  change.  Suddenly  he  leaned  back 
and  swung  the  door  open. 

"Okay,  lady,  it's  all  there.  You  want 
me  back  in  a  hour,  huh?"  Lissie  only 
nodded  in  return.  She  swaddled  the 
baby  in  more  blankets  and,  clutching 
the  child  close  to  her,  climbed  out  of 
the  battered  taxi.  As  the  taxi  started 
to  leave,  she  regained  courage  and  call- 
ed commandingly,  "And  don't  forget 
to  come  back  for  us!"  She  knew  he 
couldn't  hear.  Standing  in  the  road, 
her  figure  was  erect  and  possessive, 
vivid  in  strength — a  young  woman's 
body,  not  graceful  with  the  wind  of 
spring,  but  stout,  small  in  height, 
shoulders  broad.  She  looked  down 
tiredly  at  the  child  in  her  arms — his 
very  large,  unafraid  eyes  were  watch- 
ing the  expressions  crossing  her  mobile 
face.  Lissie  laughed  and  stuck  her 
tongue  out  at  him.  He  gurgled  hap- 
pily and  opened  and  closed  his  eyes 
in  ecstasy.  Lissie  hoisted  him  over  her 
shoulder  and  walked  slowly  into  the 
field  bordering  the  roadway,  the  mud 
pulling  at  her  boots.  She  paused  at 
times  to  turn  gradually  in  a  complete 
circle,  her  breathing  deep  and  satisfied, 
sweeping  the  flat  grasslands,  smother- 
ed in  blue  lupines,  into  her  gaze  and 
pulse. 
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As  she  walked,  Lissie  whispered 
back  to  the  baby  who  was  watching 
the  world  over  her  shoulder.  "This  is 
land,  my  lord.  You  can  own  it  if  you 
like.  Build  a  city,  a  road  with  a  string 
of  billboards,  a  home  with  a  cow  or 
two,  or  nothing  if  you  wish!  You  can 
just  sit  and  look  at  it.  It  will  stay 
there,  be  yours,  belong  to  others  when 
you  become  a  part  of  it." 

The  baby  drooled  unceremoniously 
on  her  blouse.  Lissie  wiped  his  chin 
and  secured  some  tissues  on  her  shoul- 
ders. She  pulled  at  one  of  his  boots 
and  he  chirped  contentedly. 

"Sir,  I  don't  think  you're  listening 
to  me.  Now,  if  I  had  a  house  here  I 
wouldn't  need  to  sing  lullabys  to  you, 
for  the  wind  and  rain  would  do  that. 
Even  when  they're  angry  or  sad,  they 
still  sing  if  you  listen,  and  I  would 
teach  you  that." 

Lissie  sat  down,  crosslegged,  on  an 
upraised  roll  of  land.  The  baby  was 
cradled  between  her  legs.  Quickly  she 
bent  and  kissed  him  on  the  nose.  While 
he  sputtered  in  consternation,  she 
started  appraising  this  child  of  hers,  as 
she  did  every  day.  She  chanted  it  in  a 
childlike,  sing-song  manner. 

"I  love  you,  I  love  you,  love  you  for 
your  softness,  your  pinkness,  your 
funny  fuzzy  bald  head,  those  tiny  toes 
and  .  .  .  ."  Suddenly  she  burrowed 
her  head  in  the  baby's  blankets. 
"Ahhh,  you  are  so  beautiful!  Johnny 
says  he  loves  you  for  your  ugliness." 
Indiscernibly,  Lissie  changed  to  a  quiet 
mood.  "I  know  why  I  really  love  you 
though,  and  why  Johnny  does,  too.  Be- 
cause I'll  never  die  with  you — I'm  a 
part  of  you.  You'll  keep  me  alive  and 
pass  some  of  my  soul  to  your  son." 
Her  voice  softened  in  emotion,  "I  must 


be  very  careful  to  mold  you  as  beauti- 
fully as  you  are  now." 

The  baby  was  no  longer  peaceful, 
but  restless  with  hunger.  Picking  up 
her  bag,  Lissie  hunted  for  the  jar  of 
apple  sauce  she  had  brought  with  her. 
As  she  pried  the  top  off  and  began 
feeding  the  baby,  the  reality  of  her 
own  life  enveloped  her.  Methodically 
shoving  the  food  to  the  baby's  mouth, 
she  visualized  going  home  to  the  small 
tenement  jammed  on  top  of  a  delicates- 
sen and  a  grocery  store,  trucks  lumber- 
ing down  the  streets  day  and  night. 

Looking  far  out  to  the  meadow, 
wrapped  in  a  light,  fuzzy  haze  of  soft 
spring  air,  she  couldn't  live  with  the 
paced  and  resounding  beats  of  sorrow 
in  her  heart.  The  land  was  too  per- 
fect in  line  and  wonderful  to  see.  Mak- 
ing the  baby  comfortable  on  his  blan- 
kets, Lissie  plodded  through  the  mea- 
dow, awkward  with  the  desire  to  pick 
the  regal  lupines.  She  gathered  a 
bunch  and  showered  the  baby  with 
them,  much  to  his  delight.  Then  be- 
hind each  of  her  ears  they  went — long, 
stiff  flowers  grotesque  in  her  thin  light 
hair;  into  her  skirt  belt  and  each  but- 
tonhole. She  did  a  little  skip  and  turn 
Indian  dance,  humming  to  the  tap  of 
her  feet.  She  stopped  in  a  half-turn, 
suddenly  self-conscious,  aware  that  she 
might  be  caught  in  someone's  vision. 
Slowly  she  twisted  her  gaze  around 
the  neighboring  fields,  suspicion  nar- 
rowing her  eyes — her  hands  fumbling 
with  the  flowers  in  her  skirt,  quietly, 
unobtrusively  taking  them  out  and 
dropping  them  to  the  ground.  Satis- 
fied that  she  wasn't  being  watched,  but 
now  ashamed,  she  smoothed  her  hair, 
fingers  touching  the  delicate  formation 
of  living  blue  stars,  passing  over  them, 
leaving  them,  and  brushing  those  left, 
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off  the  baby's  blanket. 

Her  face  cracked  tiredly  into  lines 
of  tragedy  and  hurt,  her  eyes  pressing 
tightly  against  tears.  Her  voice  strain- 
ed in  whisper  as  she  cuddled  the  baby, 
bundling  him  up  against  the  evening 
chill.  "This  is  no  place  to  be  sad;  the 
sea  is   best  when   you   are  sorrowful. 

The  baby  began  whimpering  with 
sleepiness.  Lissie  secured  his  bunting 
tighter. 

"We'd  better  walk  back  to  the  road. 
The  taxi'll  be  along  soon,  and  he  won't 
do  any  waiting." 

The  wind  child  of  night  was  ris- 
ing, the  dull-red  sun  setting  the  world 
trembling  with  trapped  brilliance. 
Lissie  saw  it  all,  but  she  was  tired,  her 
walk  slow,  dragged.  Her  back  was 
straight,  but  her  eyes  wept  with  the 
weary  body.  The  tear  streams  were 
cold  on  her  face — the  wind  stung.  Still 
she  walked  slowly,  now  looking  no- 
where but  to  the  north  where  the  sput- 
tering taxi  drew  to  a  halt  in  the  rutted 
road. 


Slamming  the  taxi  door  shut,  Lissie 
raced  to  catch  the  trolley  slithering 
along  the  silvery  rails  illumined  in  the 
street  lamp's  light.  She  called  fran- 
tically, her  breath  coming  in  short 
gasps,  "Wait!  .  .  .  Wait!  .  .  .  Please  tell 
him  to  wait."  She  stumbled  on  the 
tracks  and  as  she  regained  her  balance, 
watched  the  trolley  clutter  out  of 
sight.  Sitting  down  on  the  waiting 
bench  near  the  curb,  she  hugged  the 
screaming,  hungry  baby  close  and,  un- 
able to  control  herself,  began  to  cry  in 
exhaustion. 

A  group  of  teenage  boys  careened  a- 
round  the  corner,  swaggering  three 
abreast,  forcing  others  off  the  sidewalk 
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into  the  gutter.     Their  laughter  was 
harsh,  too  old. 

Lissie  closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to 
make  herself  smaller.  "I  don't  believe 
the  stars  shine  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world."  She  looked  up.  The  stars 
were  very  bright. 

The  baby  had  cried  himself  to  sleep 
by  the  time  she  caught  the  next  trol- 
ley. Into  the  greedy  slot  went  the  last 
two  nickels.  The  trolley's  inside  lights 
played  savagely  on  the  brightly  color- 
ed advertisements  plastered  above  the 
windows.  Back  and  forth,  it  swayed 
— the  bell  clanging  at  every  stop.  The 
car  was  filled  with  couples  out  for  the 
evening — the  girls  with  playing  eyes 
and  soft  colored  dresses;  the  boys  pos- 
sessive and  eager  to  please.  A  few  late 
factory  workers  sat  reading  the  sport 
and  funny  pages,  their  empty  lunch 
boxes  lined  up  in  the  aisle.  An  old 
woman,  who  Lissie  recognized  as  the 
janitress  of  a  neighboring  apartment 
house,  was  comfortably  snoring  in  a 
back  seat.  The  black  curtain  inclos- 
ing the  conductor  stood  out  starkly  in 
the  yellow  light  of  the  trolley,  reflect- 
ed back  from  the  muddy-yellow  wick- 
er seats.  So  back  and  forth  the  trolley 
swayed. 

Lissie  pulled  the  bell  and  climbed 
off  at  her  corner.  She  leaned  against 
the  lamp  post  for  a  few  seconds,  shift- 
ing the  weight  of  the  baby  to  her  other 
arm,  her  sleeping  veins  prickling  as 
the  blood  began  to  flow  evenly  again. 
She  looked  down  the  long  dark  block 
to  home.  The  streets  were  quiet,  but 
with  a  supressed  eagerness  for  riot, 
excitement.  The  ice  cream  man's  bell 
tinkled  innocently  in  the  cool,  wind- 
swept night.  Lissie  walked  ungrace- 
fully, trying   to  hurry.      It   wasn't   a 


night  of  nature's  invention,  but  man- 
made — silently  creeping,  sinister. 

(In  the  dark  hall,  up  the  wooden 
steps,  watch  out  for  the  fifth  step  with 
a  board  out.)  Lissie  hesitated  outside 
the  apartment  door.  No  sound  was 
audible.  Blackness  seeped  out  from 
beneath  the  door.  Giving  a  flip  to 
the  knob,  she  walked  quietly  into  the 
living  room.  Johnny  was  sprawled  in 
the  one-arm  chair,  legs  hoisted  up  to 
the  window  sill,  the  stream  of  moon- 
light pointing  toward  the  red  end  of 
his  cigarette. 

Softly,  "I'm  home,  Johnny." 

"I  know." 

Noiselessly,  he  got  up  and  gently 
took  the  baby  from  her.  "Here,  I'll 
take  him.     You're  tired,  Lis." 

She  reached  to  reclaim  the  baby. 
"No,  I  want  to  take  care  of  him." 

He  gave  the  baby  back  to  her  with- 
out argument.  "Yes,  you  best  do  it." 
The  ash  of  his  cigarette  fell  on  Lissie's 
blouse.  She  looked  at  the  burning  hole 
for  a  moment,  then  brushed  the  dead 
ash  off  unconsciously.  He  watched 
her,  unable  to  catch  her  eyes.  Then, 
unsure — "You  .  .  .  where  did  you  go?" 

"To  the  land."  She  would  give 
him  no  more. 

"All  right,  then.  It's  your  busi- 
ness." 

Automatically  she  went  through  the 
motions  of  warming  the  formula, 
freshening  the  baby,  and  feeding  him. 
She  crooned  the  child  asleep  in  the 
dark  bedroom,  cradling  him  long  after 
he  had  fallen  to  sleep,  savoring  his 
sweet-smelling  warmth  against  her 
body.   Finally,  Johnny  came,  and  free- 
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ing  the  child  from  Lissie's  arms,  put 
him  in  the  small  crib.  Lissie  went  to 
the  window  and  kneeling,  put  her 
arms  on  the  sill,  resting  her  chin  on 
the  knuckles  of  her  hands. 

A  crap  game  was  in  full  swing  on 
the  pavement  below.  It  had  a  carefree 
air  to  it,  but  each  man  eyed  the  others 
suspiciously.  The  dice  clicked  in  rhy- 
thm, the  jargon  quick  and  worshiping, 
the  disappointed  grunts  heavy  against 
the  single,  momentary  cry  of  victory. 
A  group  of  youngsters,  bundled  up 
against  the  cold  of  the  night,  played 
their  card  games  under  the  street  lamp. 
They  used  the  cards  as  a  background 
for  quick  brawls,  loud  joke  sessions  and 
fast  flirting.  The  married  couples 
were  gathered  about  the  squeezed 
doorways  of  their  tenements,  talking 
about  prices,  city  politics  and  the  new 
wage  increase  for  the  elevator  factory 
workers.  The  delicatessen  was  light- 
ed brilliantly,  doing  a  last-minute  rush 
before  the  store  closed  for  the  night. 
And  in  this  vibrant  night,  the  absurd- 
ity of  "Clair  de  Lune"  sifting  out  from 
an  amateur  pianist's  apartment  made 
Lissie  smile. 

Johnny  came,  and  kneeling  beside 
her,  held  her  tenderly  as  she  began 
talking  quickly,  defensively. 

"I  can't  show  what  I  bought  with 
the  money.  The  money's  spent.  I 
just  wanted  to  show  the  baby  how 
beautiful  it  was."  She  tried  to  wrench 
away  from  him,  but  his  hold  was 
strong.  Her  fury  released  all  lies  and 
tears.  She  relaxed  her  weight  toward 
him.  When  she  started  talking  again, 
the  words  were  mumbled,  disjointed. 
"It  was  .  .  .  hard  coming  back  .  .  . 
But  .  .  .  I'm  not  crying  because  of 
that." 

"So?"  His  hands  smoothed  her  hair, 
fingers  roughly  catching  a  small  sprig 


of  lupines.  He  held  it  out  to  her,  but 
she  let  it  fall  on  her  outspread  skirt. 

"It  hurts  to  learn  something  that 
rocks  all  your  dreams.  I  thought  that 
living  close  to  the  .  .  .  earth  was  so 
much  richer  .  .  .  fuller  than  the  way 
we  live.  That's  what  I  thought  we 
were  working  for  .  .  .  why  we  had 
Johnny."  She  toyed  with  a  button,  a 
little  ashamed.  "That's  why  I  cried 
on  the  way  home.  Yet  when  I  did 
come  in  and  saw  you  so  patient,  quiet, 
and  I  held  the  baby  when  he  was 
contented  with  food  and  love,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  noise  and  racket  of  the 
streets  below — it  all  fell  into  place. 
This  was  all  .  .  .  the  people — the  love, 
the  vulgarity,  the  restlessness.  I  could- 
n't live  without  them  .  .  .  without 
you." 

She  stared  blankly  at  the  wilted 
lupines.  "Still,  when  a  dream  breaks, 
your  heart  is  chipped,  too." 

They  both  sat  on  the  broad  window 
sill,  leaning  against  the  jamb,  John- 
ny's arms  tight  around  her  waist,  Lis- 
sie's hands  folded  over  his  scraped 
knuckles.  He  grunted  in  her  ear,  "It's 
all  right  now?" 

"Yes." 

The  sounds  of  a  city  are  moody,  for 
the  city  lives  only  with  the  flowing 
blood  of  man.  The  City  is  harsh,  al- 
ways a  particle  of  evil  with  the  good, 
cross-streams  rushing  beneath  the 
main  surge  of  action,  crying  for  love, 
uproarious  with  laughter  at  a  clutch- 
ed phase  of  man's  grotesqueness,  riot- 
ous with  loyalty  for  a  brief  second  in 
time,  then  spitting  to  blot  out  the  pure 
stain.  How  beautiful  the  city  is  in 
love  and  dignified  in  old  age,  how 
lewd  in  love  and  sickening  in  decrepit- 
ness.  The  City  is  Man's  Lone  Posses- 
sion. 
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Robert  Karns 


THE  ENEMY  WITHIN 


I  WAS  OUT  mowing  the  lawn  one 
fine  summer  morning  when  an  idea 
began  to  form  in  my  mind.  I  put  up 
my  mower,  went  indoors,  and  fixed 
myself  a  drink  of  ice  water.  Settling 
myself  in  a  comfortable  chair,  I  began 
to  plan  my  strategy.  What  things 
would  I  need  to  carry  out  my  cam- 
paign? I  made  out  a  list  and  headed 
for  the  nearest  hardware  store.  There 
I  purchased  the  necessary  weapons  for 
my  coming  conflict.  The  man  at  the 
counter  looked  at  me  askance,  but  I 
did  not  enlighten  him. 

Underneath  the  exterior  of  my  hap- 
py home,  there  was  an  undermining 
tunnel  of  foreboding  which  seemed  to 
increase  month  by  month.  My  afore- 
mentioned plan  was  born  out  of  des- 
peration. I  was  determined  not  to  let 
these  disruptive  forces  foil  me  any 
longer!  All  the  rest  of  the  morning  I 
prepared  and  laid  my  trap.  Although 
the  gun  hadn't  cost  much,  the  result 
would  be  well  worth  any  price.  It 
had  been  a  struggle  to  find  the  right 
ammunition — a  kind  that  was  said  to 
be  instantly  fatal  regardless  of  where 
a  victim  was  hit.  Many  was  the  time 
I  had  dreamed  of  this  night.  I  was 
now  ready  for  any  eventuality. 

I  stopped  my  preparations  when  the 
telephone  rang.  It  was  my  old  buddy, 
Joe,  who  wanted  to  borrow  my  tire 
pump.  As  the  conversation  progress- 
ed, I  said,  "Say,  Joe,  come  on  over 
about  eight  o'clock  tonight  and  sit  in 
on  the  kill."  (At  this  point,  I  should 
like  to  tell  my  readers  that  this  is  a  true 
story,  not  of  a  crazy  killer,  but  of  a 
clever  man  plotting  his  revenge.) 

Reenforcements    were    needed,    and 


I  marched  proudly  to  the  kitchen. 
While  eating  my  lunch,  I  spied  an 
enemy  scout.  Many  were  the  times  I 
had  liquidated  such  scouts  and  patrols. 
This  one  was  too  fast  for  me  and  I  re- 
turned to  my  sandwich.  Was  I  be- 
coming too  slow,  or  were  they  growing 
smart  enough  to  evade  me?  By  now, 
I  was  considerably  unnerved.  I  bol- 
stered my  failing  courage  with  a  drink 
of  hot  coffee. 

Suddenly,  an  enemy  column  of 
troops  appeared.  I  quickly  snatched 
my  gun,  which  had  never  failed  me 
before.  The  column  was  just  begin- 
ning to  spill  to  the  right  and  left  in  a 
flanking  movement.  I  shot  them  down 
one  by  one  before  they  overcame  me. 
This  was  better  than  I  had  hoped.  I 
had  killed  several  of  the  enemy  with 
only  a  flesh  wound  in  the  hand  in  re- 
turn. The  rest  of  them  retreated  in 
what  became  a  rout.  I  returned  to  my 
lunch  and  began  eating  my  sandwich 
again,  this  time  with  grim  determina- 
tion to  finish  it.  That  had  been  the 
narrowest  escape  I  had  experienced  in 
over  two  months  of  active  guerilla 
combat.  I  looked  at  the  bodies  lying 
all  around  me.  Had  I  taken  my  time 
to  aim  carefully,  they  would  have  lost 
more  heavily.  Well,  that's  how  it 
goes. 

Outside,  a  gallon  of  kerosene  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  set  the  bodies  on 
fire.  I  looked  furtively  about  me  and 
was  relieved  that  no  one  was  watching 
me.  The  smoke  finally  drove  me  back 
inside.  Burning  flesh  is  not  a  pleasant 
smell. 

I  made  the  rounds  to  re-survey  my 
traps,  pitfalls,  and  barricades.     While 
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retouching  the  camouflage,  it  dawned 
on  me  that  I  was  about  to  commit  a 
mass  murder  in  this  underground 
chamber.  Because  I  had  been  so  busy 
gloating  about  my  coming  triumph,  I 
had  completely  forgotten  the  humane 
angle.  What  about  the  wounded  and 
dying?  How  could  I  be  so  cold-blood- 
ed about  it  all?  Hah!  It  would  be 
very  easy  for  me,  although  I  knew  the 
loved  ones  were  bound  to  suffer. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  ask  Joe  over  to 
supper,  so  I  could  outline  my  murder- 
ous plan  to  him  in  detail  and  persuade 
him,  if  possible,  to  help  me,  instead  of 
being  a  witness  as  previously  planned. 
I  felt  that  I  could  use  an  able  assistant. 
This  new  idea  was  carried  out  by  a 
phone  call  to  Joe's  office  downtown. 
He  agreed  that  after  he  got  home  and 
changed  to  old  clothes,  he  would  drop 
over.  With  still  four  hours  left  till 
supper,  I  scouted  the  vicinity  again  to 
make  sure  none  of  the  enemy  had  come 
in  when  I  was  not  looking.  To  be 
sure,  a  few  were  spotted  on  the  side- 
walk out  front,  but  these  were  soon 
disposed  of. 

I  left  the  house  unguarded  and  went 
back  to  the  hardware  for  a  spare  gun 
for  Joe.  Again  I  was  scrutinized  close- 
ly by  the  clerk,  but  I  ignored  him  by 
refusing  to  answer  pertinent  questions. 
Now  I  had  double  checked  my  gear 
and   all    the   arrangements.      Nothing 


could  go  wrong  that  I  could  think  of. 
On  returning,  I  discovered  one  of  them 
staring  me  in  the  face.  With  my  life 
at  stake,  I  hastily  grabbed  my  new  gun 
to  give  it  a  test  trial.  To  my  satisfac- 
tion, it  worked  perfectly. 

Fixing  supper  was  as  easy  as  eating 
it.  Joe  and  I  discussed  some  miscell- 
aneous business.  We  could  barely  get 
our  minds  off  the  business  at  hand. 
While  enjoying  our  after-dinner  pipes, 
I  told  Joe  of  my  ghastly  plot  to  put  an 
end  to  the  scourge  of  my  peaceful  exist- 
ence. He  readily  agreed  to  help  kill 
off  my  enemy. 

Although  the  underground  was  the 
enemy  stronghold,  I  knew  that  we 
should  encounter  no  resistance  tonight, 
until  we  got  practically  up  to  the 
enemy's  stronghold.  Before  we  got 
there,  Joe  said  he  had  a  few  phone 
calls  to  make.  Patiently  waiting  with 
my  gun  and  flashlight  in  hand,  I  could 
hear  a  low  crunching  as  the  enemy  sat 
down  to  dinner.  Joe  cautiously  came 
along  side  me. 

"You  don't  want  to  murder  all  those 
innocent  things  in  cold  blood,  do  you? 
Where's  your  humane  instinct?" 

"Joe,  I  lost  it  ages  ago.  You  don't 
realize  what  torture  my  enemies  have 
put  me  through." 

"But  why  slaughter  them  while  they 
are  unsuspectingly  eating  their  dinner, 
you  cad!" 
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"They  have  been  driving  me  prac- 
tically batty  for  the  last  couple  of 
months!"  I  was  suddenly  distracted 
by  the  loud  wail  of  a  siren  in  the  dis- 
tance. "My  friend,  our  time  grows 
short;  we  must  begin.     Here  is  your 


gun! 


'But- 


"No  buts  about  it!     Here!" 

"You're  sure  this  is  the  only  possi- 
ble solution?"  he  said  incredulously. 

"You  guessed  it,  Joe." 

A  loud  crash  upstairs,  followed  by 
several  bursts  qf  swearing  greeted  our 
tender  ears. 

"Hey,  Mac,  where's  the  kitchen 
light?" 

"I  don't  know,  Sarge.  I  just  cracked 
my  shin-bone  on  this  table." 

Meanwhile,  Joe  and  I  turned  on  our 
flashlights  and  opened  fire. 

"There's  one  in  that  pitfall  trying  to 
escape!"    The  trapped  one  glared  bale- 


fully  at  his  captor.  Our  work  was  again 
discontinued  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
front  door.  I  tried  to  be  calm,  but 
there  was  no  use.  Lights  were  finally 
clicked  on  and  someone  answered  the 
front  door. 

"Pardon  me,"  a  mellow  voice  inquir- 
ed, "Does  Jim  Dykes  live  here?  Oh, 
dear  me,  you're  a  policeman!" 

"Yeah,  come  on  in  and  wait  till  we 
locate  him  ourselves." 

"Jim  Dykes!  Come  out  with  your 
hands  up  wherever  you  are!'' 

"Well,  Joe,"  I  said,  "guess  the  jig  is 
up.  We'll  have  to  let  the  rest  go.  Just 
a  moment  and  I'll  be  up." 

Upstairs,  I  was  confronted  by  a 
police  sargeant,  two  corporals,  and  a 
man  in  a  tweed  suit. 

"My  dear  sir,"  began  the  tweedy 
man. 

"Just  a  minute,  bub,"  the  Sarge 
broke  in,  "we've  got  priority  on  this 
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jasper.  Okay,  Dykes,  where  are  the 
bodies?  We  know  you  did  it.  It's  a 
good  thing  somebody  had  enough  cour- 
age to  call  us  about  you,  you  plural 
Bluebeard!" 

"I  don't  understand,"  I  replied.  For 
all  that  I  said,  I  might  as  well  have 
spoken  to  a  brick  wall.  The  tweedy 
man,  later  identified  as  Percy  Van 
Jones,  was  going  full  blast  on  what  a 
cruel  man  I  was  to  persecute  my  foes. 
All  this  time,  the  Sarge  was  threaten- 
ing me  with  'or  elses'  and  why  did  I  do 
it. 

"Please,  quiet  down!  I  don't  know. 
QUIET!  I  don't  know,  I  couldn't  stand 
it  any  longer!"  I  shouted  at  the  top 
of  my  lungs.  At  last  the  clamor  sub- 
sided, but  broke  out  afresh  when  the 
ambulance  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
"Quiet!  Shut  up!"  again  brought  the 
expected  results. 


"Now,  Inspector,  (A  subtle  attempt 
at  flattery  on  my  part)  of  what  am  I 
accused?" 

"You,  sir,"  in  a  much  gentler  voice, 
"are  supposed  to  be  a  murderer,  ac- 
cording to  headquarter's  knowledge. 
You  are  said  to  have  several  corpses 
lying  about.  Please  explain  just  what 
is  going  on,"  the  Sarge  concluded. 

"Oh,  1  can  explain  all,"  I  readily 
reassured  them.  I  told  them  of  my 
simple  plot  and  concluded  by  drawing 
out  of  my  pocket  a  mouse  which  I  had 
knocked  out  with  my  flit  gun. 

"Mice!"  thundered  the  red-faced 
sargeant  and  company  at  one  time. 
The  word  reverberated  throughout  the 
house.  More  crestfallen  and  dejected 
police  I'll  never  hope  to  see  again.  One 
by  one  they  walked  out,  summoning 
the  ambulance  man  and  his  attendants 
to  follow. 
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'Well,   I   never- 


-!"  ejaculated 


Percy  Van  Jones  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety, in  a  huff.  The  door  slammed 
shut  on  the  last  man. 

We  thought  it  was  a  fine  joke  on  the 
nosey  neighbor  who  had  called  the  po- 
lice. We  laughed  uproariously,  and 
may  I  add  that  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
chess  game  we  two  played  that  even- 
ing.    So  quiet,  too! 


IF  WISHES  WERE  HORSES 

Continued  from  page  16 

of  this ?" 

"Sure — beautiful  inside,"  the  man 
interrupted. 

"Not  bad — not  bad,"  Pete  assured 
him  as  he  lovingly  caressed  the  seat 
and  wheel.  "Of  course  I've  been  think- 
ing seriously  of  getting  an  Oldsmo- 
bile." 

"At  your  age?  Too  big,"  the  dealer 
said  worriedly. 

"Is  this  your  newest  model?  When 
does  the  '51  model  come  in?"  Pete  ask- 
ed. 

"Why  this  is  the  '51  model!"  Indig- 
nation showed  on  the  dealer's  face. 

"Sounds  cheap,"  Pete  dared  to  say. 

The  dealer's  blood  pressure  began  to 
rise.  "And  I  suppose  your  father  owns 
a  Cadillac!"  He  was  beginning  to 
wonder  if  this  kid  were  loony  or  just 
plain  rich. 

"No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Dad  owns 
a  Lincoln  Continental,"  Pete  said  non- 
chalantly. 

The  dealer's  eyebrows  were  raised 
sky  high,  but  again  the  lines  turned 
into  a  frown.  "You  must  own  a  coup'la 
oil  wells." 

Pete  acted  distracted.  "Oh  my  gosh! 
There's  the  chauffeur.  I'll  have  to 
leave — he's  probably  been  waiting." 

"Wait,  here's  my  card.     Any  time 
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you  want  to  buy  a  car  just  come  a- 
round."  The  dealer  handed  Pete  the 
card  and  stared  out  the  window,  look- 
ing for  a  chauffeur. 

"I'll  be  around  with  my  father  prob- 
ably." Pete  took  the  card  and  walked 
out  the  door.  As  he  went  he  heard  the 
dealer  say  to  a  man  who  had  just  come 
in,  "Some  of  these  rich  kids — wow! 
What  a  life!" 

Pete  walked  into  the  Stardust  even- 
ing. He  was  late  for  dinner;  mother 
would  be  as  mad  as  hops,  he  thought. 
He  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street 
and  flagged  his  thumb  at  the  on-com- 
ing cars. 
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ment  flew  in  all  directions.  Upon 
reaching  the  fortieth  floor,  he  noticed 
a  policeman,  hanging  by  his  toes  from 
a  telephone  wire.  Martin  stopped 
screaming,  and  stood  up,  his  hands 
falling  to  his  sides.  The  policeman 
glared  directly   at  him. 

"Son,  there  are  limits  to  what  a 
man  can  do,  even  in  a  dream.  Fm 
afraid  you've  overshot  your  limit.  I'm 
sorry,  son." 

Martin  shook  all  over.  In  despera- 
tion he  picked  up  a  rock  to  throw  at 
the  policeman.  Then  realizing  it 
would  do  no  good,  he  dropped  it,  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands  and  leap- 
ed from  the  building. 

*      *      *      * 

Martin  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and 
took  in  his  surroundings.  His  cell  was 
about  five  by  five.  It  was  padded.  A 
man  in  a  white  suit  looked  in,  shook 
his  head,  and  walked  off. 
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ginia  Byron  and  Milton  Irvin,  have 
written  in  different  veins.  Milton's 
"The  Man  on  the  Steps"  concentrates 
on  the  hopelessness  of  life  in  the 
slums,  while  Virginia  relates  a  tale  of 
teen-age  turmoils  in  her  senior  prom 
story,  "Tailors  or  Sailors?" 

Junior  students  have  contributed 
several  excellent  stories  that  have  a 
definite  adult  appeal.  Will  Horn's  nar- 
rative, "Labyrinth,"  another  piece  that 
caters  to  masculine  taste,  is  written  as 
if  it  were  a  passage  from  the  personal 
journal  of  a  distinguished  man  who 
had  experienced  just  such  horror.  The 
"Derelict"  by  Dick  Parks  is  a  unique 
character  portrait  with  a  twist  to  the 
ending.  A  lovely  romantic  tale,  ting- 
ed with  sadness,  is  woven  in  Leslie 
Adkins's  "The  Blue  Fantasy." 

On  the  lighter  side,  sometimes  bor- 
dering on  the  outlandish,  are  the  works 
of  Judy  Conrad,  Dave  Roelofs,  and 
Robert  Karns. 

Our  illustrators,  Lloyd  Burlingame, 
Dave  Roelofs,  and  Leroy  Niskanen, 
have,  perhaps,  done  their  finest  work 
for  the  May  Penman.  David's  cover 
will  be  scanned  many  years  from  now 
to  recapture  those  happy-go-lucky  mo- 
ments of  annual  signing.  The  title 
page  paints  the  enchanting,  make-be- 
lieve world  of  the  Prom.  Illustrators 
seem  to  relish  the  moody,  thoughtful 
pieces,  and  their  satisfaction  with  their 
subject  matter  is  evident  in  all  three 
illustrations. 

So  this  is  the  staff's  graduation  pres- 
ent to  the  seniors — the  May  issue  of 

the  Penman. 
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paralyzed.  Nick  completed  the  horror 
of  the  moment  by  uttering  a  choked, 
gutteral  curse.  Only  Len's  damp  eyes 
wavered  from  the  boy's  face  to  fall 
upon  the  two  canteens  lying  undisturb- 
ed, side  by  side.  Before  Len  had  time 
to  contemplate  this  new  development, 
the  night  was  ripped  open  by  a  deaf- 
ening explosion,  and  knife-sharp  jets 
of  light  cut  the  enveloping  blanket  of 
darkness. 

After  the  first  dulling  shock  had 
worn  off,  the  men  wasted  no  time. 
Nick  and  Len,  heads  down,  ran  head- 
long toward  the  demolished  machine 
gun  nest  with  lightened  hearts  and 
eager  trigger-fingers.  It  was  unneces- 
sary; Jeb  had  done  a  thorough  job. 
Even  Tommy's  convulsive  sobs  seemed 
to  radiate  normalcy  and — life! 

Nicholas  Kalowski  quietly  walked 
across  the  airfield  toward  Matherson. 
He  followed  the  Colonel's  example  by 
craning  his  neck  until  his  eyes  were 
nearly  parallel  to  the  skies.  With  ex- 
perienced eyes  he  sought  the  unex- 
plained aircraft  that  the  Colonel's  posi- 
tion implied.  Except  for  a  panorama 
of  gradually  dissembling  black  and 
purple  clouds  and  brilliant  paths  of 
sunlight  boring  the  mist,  there  was 
nothing  in  view.  Still  Matherson  did 
not  move.  His  eyes  were  piercing 
something  beyond  the  clouds.  Kalow- 
ski narrowed  his  gaze  worriedly — "See 
something,  sir?" 

For  a  moment,  he  thought  his  in- 
quiry had  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Then, 
at  last,  the  Colonel's  voice  began,  slow- 
ly and  deliberately.  "Yes — yes,  by 
heaven,  I  do!" 
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EXPANSION 

WITH  THE  rising  threat  to  our  se- 
curity and  democracy,  we  are 
being  put  to  the  test  to  produce  the 
evidence  of  our  freedom  and  educa- 
tion, and  that  evidence,  the  testimony 
of  the  superiority  of  our  way  of  life, 
lies  in  our  thought.  It  is  high  time 
we  all  learned  to  think  constructively, 
to  exercise  our  faculties  intelligently 
and  logically.  Individuality  must  not 
and  cannot  be  stifled  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  society  against  its  assail- 
ants. 

That  is  why  we  are  in  school — to 
learn  to  live  freely  and  charitably  and 
to  think.  While  learning,  we  record 
our  thoughts  and  ideas  in  classwork, 
in  the  Crossed  Sabres,  in  the  Penman. 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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Sally  Newman 


THE  FULFILLMENT 


HE  SAT  AT  HIS  DESK,  his  hand 
stroking  away  the  network  of 
tiny  lines  in  his  forehead.  His  work 
was  nearly  finished  for  the  day,  and 
in  about  an  hour  he  would  be  going 
home  to  Nan  and  Bobby.  He  glanced 
up  at  his  door.  He  could  read  the 
words  lettered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
glass  but  didn't  need  to.  He  knew 
them  by  heart.  They  read: 
Dr.  Edmund  Brink 
Superintendent 

It  didn't  seem  quite  possible — a  life- 
long ambition  was  realized — director 
of  the  study  and  recorder  of  the  sun's 
peculiarities.  The  observatory,  Uni- 
versity Hills,  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  in  the  nation. 

His  private  lavatory  was  only  a  few 
steps  away  and,  as  he  washed  his 
hands,  his  eyes  studied  the  mirrored 
reflection.  "I  should  be,"  he  thought, 
"elderly,  perhaps  white-haired  or,  at 
least,  quite  distinguished  looking."  On 
the  contrary,  Edmund  was  barely 
forty.  He  was  strong  and  handsome 
in  his  own  quiet  way,  but  the  kind 
of  man  people  rarely  noticed.  He 
directed  a  funny,  crooked,  very  undis- 
tinguished grin  at  himself,  and  return- 
ed to  his  office. 

His  thoughts  were  straying,  and 
there  was  something  more  important 
to  be  thought  about — what  was  it? 
He  turned  back  to  the  papers  on  his 
desk.  Oh,  yes,  something  very  strange 
had  started  yesterday — or  was  its  be- 
ginning really  a  year  ago? 


A  new  finding  had  then  been  made 
concerning  sun-earth  relations — that 
depressions  or  elevations  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  on  the  earth  follow 
great  solar  flames,  accompanied  by 
streams  of  gas  which  shoot  out  from 
the  face  of  the  sun  far  into  space  at 
velocities  as  high  as  200  miles  a  sec- 
ond. They  have  consequent  influence 
on  the  earth's  weather,  but  the  reasons 
for  this  phenomenon  remain  unknown. 

Yesterday  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  had 
occurred.  That  alone  was  significant, 
but  what  happened  during  the  three 
minutes  of  total  eclipse  had  much 
greater  importance.  Something  had 
taken  place — perhaps,  unseen,  some 
foreign  body  was  pulled  in  by  the 
sun's  gravity — making  one  of  these 
flames  shoot  out,  but  much  farther 
than  usual.  Other  gigantic  flames  fol- 
lowed, sometimes  reaching  fifty  thou- 
sand miles  and  more  into  space.  Ac- 
cording to  the  relations  theory,  the 
earth  should  experience  some  drastic 
changes  of  weather.  That  was  yester- 
day. Today  the  sun  had  risen  brighter 
than  it  probably  ever  had  since  time 
began.  It  looked  strangely  larger  and 
had  a  definite  yellow  color.  Dr.  Brink 
wondered;  it  was  all  very  odd.  All 
day  long  the  flames  shot  out,  leaping 
farther  and  farther,  reaching  toward 
the  earth.  When  would  this  extraor- 
dinary business  stop  and  things  settle 
back  to  normal  .... 

The  dull  buzz  of  his  inter-office  tele- 
phone interrupted.    "Dr.  Brink  speak- 
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ing."  His  voice  sounded  anxious,  and 
his  stomach  muscles  tightened.  He 
didn't  know  why. 

"Sir!"  came  an  excited  voice,  "This 
is  Roberts.  I  just  received  the  full 
weather  report  you  asked  for.  An  ex- 
tremely low  pressure  zone  appeared  in 
the  West  Indies  early  this  morning. 
During  the  day  it  has  built  up  and  is 
moving  toward  the  mainland  at  an 
astounding  speed.  It  looks  as  if  it  will 
be  the  worst  hurricane  ever  recorded 
if  it  does  not  lose  any  of  its  present 
force.  This  violent  storm  has  caused 
a  great  tidal  wave,  which  is  moving 
along  in  front  of  it.  Other  such  storms 
are  building  up  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  I  believe  that  is  all  that  would 
concern  you.  Doctor,  could  you  tell 
me — what  does  it  all  mean?" 

"Roberts,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't 
know.  I  just  don't  know,  at  any  rate, 
not  yet." 

He  put  down  the  phone.  He  had 
expected  these  storms.  It  was  natural. 
Yet  he  hadn't  wanted  to  hear  the  news. 
The  weather  on  earth  was  in  bad 
shape.  Unless  something  changed, 
and  soon,  no  telling  what  would  hap- 
pen. 

He  rose,  and  walked  from  his  office 
into  the  hall,  quickly  covering  the  dis- 
tance to  the  dome  where  the  corona- 
graph  was  located.  This  device  blacks 
out  the  radiation  and  allows  one  to  ob- 
serve clearly  the  gases  on  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  day.  As  he  entered,  the  men 
present  fell  suddenly  quiet.  Edmund 
looked  .  .  .  and  his  breathing  stopped. 
There  was  the  sun  in  all  its  glory. 
But  the  flames  were  now  eruptions. 
Tongues  of  metal-melting,  burning 
gases  were  shooting  out,  being  drawn 
back  to  the  sun,  only  to  be  swallowed 
in  a  new  and  greater  burst. 

To  Edmund  the  sun  had  no  glory 
now,    only   a   fearful   power,   beyond 


understanding  —  a  power  which  left 
him  weak  and  shaking,  for  he  finally 
realized  what  it  meant.  He  knew  as 
surely  as  if  someone  had  spoken  the 
words  into  his  ear.  The  end  was  near. 
Not  a  year,  nor  a  month,  nor  a  week — 
even  nearer — perhaps  tomorrow. 

He  looked  up  at  the  handful  of  men 
gathered  about.  They  could  see  it  in 
his  eyes. 

"Doctor!  Tell  us  ...  it  isn't  the 
end,  is  it?" 

"When  will  it  be?" 

"How  can   we  be  sure?" 

Edmund  swallowed.  "Friends,  you 
noticed  it  too.  I  see  no  alternative  to 
destruction.  The  sun  is  building  up  a 
great  reserve  of  power.  A  thousand 
things  prove  to  me  that  there  will  be 
a  terrible  explosion.  This  last,  envel- 
oping flame  will  shrivel  and  burn  the 
earth  into  nothing  ....  I  am  going  to 
stay  here  and  study  the  observations 
we  have  made  until  I  have  reached  a 
definite  conclusion.  I  will  need  all 
your  help  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  please,  with  all 
your  soul,  pray  that  my  suppositions 
are  wrong." 

Hours  later  they  filed  out  of  the 
room,  physically  and  mentally  ex- 
hausted. Edmund  came  out  last.  His 
shoulders  sagged  and  he  moved  slow- 
ly. He  went  to  his  office  and  sank 
wearily  into  his  chair. 

He  lifted  the  telephone  receiver  and 
dialed  a  number — "Daily  Mirror," 
came  the  answer. 

"This  is  Dr.  Edmund  Brink  at  Uni- 
versity Hills  Observatory.  I  have  a 
story  for  you — the  largest  and  the  last 
you  wall  ever  print." 

"What  is  this — some  gag,  maybe?" 

"I  only  wish  it  were.  You  can  rest 
assured  that  what  I  am  telling  you  is 
true  and  is  backed  with  proof.  After 
hours  of  deliberation,  Drs.  Phipps.  Len- 
nig.  Hoffman,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  near  noon  on  Friday, 
day  after  tomorrow,  the  sun  is  going 
to  send  forth  a  mighty  eruption  which 
will  destroy  the  universe.  Do  you 
understand?     The  end  of  the  world!" 

"Sure,  Mac,  I  know,  the  same  old 
story.  End  of  the  world  on  Monday, 
and  on  Wednesday.  We've  had  more 
false  alarms  than  we  can  count.  How 
do  you  think  it  would  look  for  a  re- 
spected newspaper  to  go  around  print- 
ing cranks'  dreams?  And  if  you  are 
Dr.  Brink,  how  can  you  prove  the  end 
is  coming?  How  is  it  no  other  obser- 
vatory has  discovered  it?" 

"You  have  to  believe  me,  and  you 
have  to  print  the  story.  The  end  will 
come  Friday.  The  people  must  be  told. 
Give    me    a    chance   and  I'll    explain 

"Sorry.  There's  nothing  we  can 
do.     Better  try  another  paper." 

A  click,  then  silence.  Five  phone 
calls  later  a  dejected  man  shook  his 
head.    They  just  wouldn't  listen. 

Edmund  picked  up  his  hat  and  coat 
and  locked  his  office.  In  the  hall  he 
met  Jake  Roberts.  "I'm  going  home, 
Jake.  If  anything  happens,  any  sud- 
den change — for  good  or  bad — please 
call  me.  And  try  not  to  worry,  fel- 
low." 

It  would  feel  so  good  to  get  home 
tonight.  Maybe  there,  with  Nan,  he 
could  relax  and  his  head  would  stop 
pounding. 

Nan — she  came  as  near  being  a  per- 
fect wife  as  any  woman  on  earth.  She 
even  understood  the  things  he  didn't 
say.  She'd  understand  now,  and  some 
way,  make  the  future  seem  less  dark 
and  hopeless. 

The  twenty  miles  home  flew  by  to 
Edmund,  driving  lost  in  thought.  As 
the  car  turned  into  the  driveway,  a 
curly-haired,  laughing-eyed  little  boy 
ran  out  to  meet  him.    That's  my  son. 


Edmund  thought,  my  own  boy  with 
two  front  teeth  missing,  and  skinned- 
up  knees.  What  does  he  have  to  look 
forward  to?  Nothing.  Bobby  will 
never  grow  up;  his  dreams  can't  come 
true.     Only  two  days  to  live  .... 

Nan  met  him  at  the  door — "Why, 
Eddie  dear,  you're  late  tonight.  Did 
you  have  to  work  late?" 

Yes,  he  thought,  but  don't  worry; 
I  won't  be  working  at  all  any  more. 
Aloud,  he  answered,  "Yes,  hon,  I  had 
some  reports  to  fill  out — something  im- 
portant." Should  he  tell  her  and  make 
her  share  this  torment  with  him? 

Supper  looked  and  smelled  superb, 
but  a  knot  in  his  throat  wouldn't  let 
food  by. 

"Dad,"  Bobby  asked  adoringly, 
"will  you  take  me  fishing  next  Sat- 
urday? I  made  me  a  fishing  pole  to- 
day, and  I  bet  no  fish  in  the  lake 
could  get  away." 

The  knot  was  pulled  tighter.  We 
won't  be  here  Saturday,  he  thought. 
"You  bet  I'll  take  you,  Bobby.  We'll 
catch  so  many  fish  Mother  will  have 
to  cook  for  a  week  to  fry  them  all." 

Nan  said,  "Eddie,  Bobby's  going  to 
a  show  tonight  with  Jim  and  his  folks. 
What  would  you  like  to  do?" 

That  would  be  the  time  to  tell  her. 
"Let's  just  stay  home  and  talk  ...  if 
it's  all  right  with  you." 

After  Bobby  was  gone,  and  the  dish- 
es were  done,  the  two  settled  them- 
selves comfortably  on  the  sofa.  Nan 
waited  .  .  .  Eddie  would  begin  when 
he  was  ready. 

"Nan,  I  love  you." 

"Now,  is  that  all  you  have  to  tell 
me?" 

Nan  sat  unmoving  while  he  told 
her  the  story.  When  he  had  finished 
she  still  sat  quietly,  not  saying  a  word. 
Her  face  had  become  pale,  but  soon 
regained  its  natural  color.     The  faint 
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trace  of  a  smile  even  played  on  her 
lips. 

"I  see  nothing  at  all  to  smile  about, 
Nancy.  Do  you,  too,  believe  I  am  in- 
sane?" He  thought,  If  Nan  has  also 
lost  faith  in  me,  I  don't  care  if  the 
end  does  come. 

Nan  leaned  over  and  kissed  the  tip 
of  his  nose.  "Darling,  don't  look  at  me 
in  that  stricken  manner.  I  agree  with 
you  —  almost  —  in  saying  there  is 
nothing  to  smile  about.  It  will  be 
horrible,  and  painful,  but  in  a  fleet 
moment  it  will  be  over,  and  then  there 
will  be  fear  and  pain  no  more.  Wait 
here."  She  got  up  and  took  a  book 
from  the  shelf.    "Listen  to  this: 

"  'And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars;  see  that  ye  be  not 
troubled,  for  all  these  things  must 
come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 

"  'For  nation  shall  rise  against  na- 
tion, and  kingdom  against  kingdom, 
and  there  shall  be  famines,  and  pestil- 
ences, and  earthquakes,  in  divers 
places.' 

"Haven't  these  things  come  to  pass?" 

She  continued,  "  'Immediately  after 
the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the 
sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall 
not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall 
fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of 
the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.'  ' 

"Nan!  That's  exactly  right.  The 
sun  and  moon  darkened  during  the 
eclipse.  I  said  perhaps  something  was 
pulled  into  the  sun — that's  the  falling 
stars.  And  surely  the  powers  of  the 
heavens  are  shaken  now.  Read  some 
more!" 

"Here's  another  place:  'And  there 
shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the 
moon,  and  in  the  stars;  and  upon  the 
earth  distress  of  nations,  with  perplex- 
ity; the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring 
.  .  .  .'  The  storms,  Eddie,  the  hurri- 
canes. 
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"  'And  when  these  things  begin  to 
come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and  lift 
your  heads;  for  your  redemption 
draweth  nigh. 

"  'When  ye  see  these  things  come  to 
pass,  know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  nigh  at  hand. 

"  'And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  a  cloud  with  power 
and  great  glory.'  " 

Edmund  sat  and  said  nothing,  then 
suddenly,  "But,  Nancy,  that  only 
proves  what  I  told  you.  The  end  is 
coming." 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you,  really 
ashamed.  You  mean  that  you  do  not 
believe  in  heaven.  How  can  one  part 
of  the  Book  be  true  and  the  other  not 
also?  And  if  you  believe  there  is  a 
heaven,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  It 
will  not  be  the  end,  love;  it  will  be 
the  beginning.  You,  Bobby,  and  I  need 
not  worry  at  all." 

Nan  smiled,  and  the  muscles  relax- 
ed in  Eddie's  face.  He  smiled  too. 
She  was  right;  they  couldn't  stop  it 
anyway,  so  why  worry  himself  sick. 
"I'm  beat,  gal,  let's  retire."  And  they 
both  laughed. 

Thursday  morning  dawned  brighter 
than  ever.  Eddie  woke  and  wiggled 
his  toes.  What  a  beautiful  day!  He 
remembered,  but  it  didn't  matter  any 
more.  Nan  was  still  asleep,  so,  very 
quietly,  he  leaned  over  and  blew  in 
her  ear. 

"Edmund  R.  Brink,  I  could  choke 
you  for  that!  You  might  have  the 
decency  to  let  me  sleep  late  one  more 
morning  before  the  end!" 

"Oh,  you  can  sleep  all  you  want  up 
on  those  clouds  after  tomorrow,  I 
reckon,"  and  he  blew  in  her  ear  again. 

"Well,  I  won't  be  able  to  sleep  if 
you  have  to  play  a  harp.  You  are  the 
most  unmusical  person  I've  ever  seen." 

"Harumph." 

A  head,  minus  two  front  teeth,  pok- 


ed around  the  corner.     "Hi!" 

Eddie  had  an  idea — "How  would 
you  like  to  go  fishing  today,  Bobby,  in- 
stead of  Saturday?  I  don't  think  I'll 
go  to  work.  Mom  can  make  a  big 
lunch  and  we  can  have  a  picnic  too. 
All  in  favor  say  'Aye.'  " 

It  was  unanimous. 

The  country  had  never  been  so 
peaceful  and  lovely.  The  rolling  green 
hills  stretched  out  for  miles.  The 
mountains  to  the  south  looked  as  ma- 
jestic and  beautiful  as  ever.  The  lake 
lay  calm  and  cool  before  them,  invit- 
ing, tempting  them  to  sample  it. 
Even  the  birds  seemed  not  to  sense 
trouble.  Or  perhaps  they  realized  it 
was  God's  plan  and  they  were  not  to 
fear  it.  The  destruction  of  all  this 
beauty  seemed  like  such  an  awful 
thing.  He  wondered  if  heaven  was 
like  the  country. 

All  day  long  the  three  stayed  there. 
They  laughed  and  sang,  and  Eddie 
nearly  forgot,  at  times,  all  the  terrible 
things  that  had  ever  happened,  and 
even  the  future. 

About  6  p.m.  they  went  home  and 
Edmund  called  the  observatory.  He 
was  informed  conditions  were  not  im- 
proving. The  storms  were  becoming 
worse  and  the  sun's  condition  was  just 
as  they  had  surmised  it  would  be.  As 
he  listened,  he  lost  control  of  his  fears 
and  once  again  they  crept  into  his 
soul  and  heart.  Would  it  hurt  .... 
would  the  sun  explode,  and  would  it 
all  be  over  in  a  split  second,  or  would 
it  be  lingering  and  painful  as  the  heat 
increased  until  they  could  bear  it  no 
longer?  There  was  no  way  to  know. 
Today  had  been  almost  unnoticeably 
warmer,  although  the  flames  had  been 
thousands  of  times  greater.  That  was 
strange. 

Friday,  the  day  of  all  days,  came. 
They  arose  early  and  found  a  striking 
(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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TO  MIKE  MASON 

Sing,  sing  loud  and  long 
Twitter  and  chirp  your  longings 
From  high  above, 
From  your  tree  of  Life. 
Muse  long  and  hard 
(As  is  your  wont) 
Hoeing  up  each  new  idea 
In  your  Garden  of  Thoughts, 
Then  Holding  it, 
Breaking  it, 

And  finally  mending  it 
Complete. 

And  now,  Write  it! 
No  .   .   .  not  write  it, 
Rather  let  your  pen 

Bend  to  your  thoughts, 
And  from  its  wells 
Of  carbon  black 

Overflow  dark  thoughts 
And  bright  words. 


Stop!    No  man  enters  here, 
With  slingshot 

And  bright  stone. 
A  bird  dwells  here 
In  the  woods  alone 

And  the  bird  is  tender, 

Too  tender  for  stones. 

There!    Hear  his  lutings? 
Strange  notes  from  out 

The  forest  wild. 
Now,  could  you  kill  such  a  bird? 
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BOOMTOWN  SCHOOL 


HOW  WAS  W-L  STARTED?  What 
was  the  first  graduating  class 
like?  What  were  the  extra-curricular 
activities  like  way  back  in  1927?  I'll 
try  to  answer  these  and  other  questions 
for  you. 

If  any  one  person  should  be  given 
credit  for  the  establishment  of  W-L, 
that  person  is  Mr.  Fletcher  Kemp 
who  was  superintendent  of  Arling- 
ton schools  until  1949.  He  called  the 
citizens  together  to  see  if  they  wanted 
a  high  school  in  north  Arlington.  A 
number  of  leading  citizens  protested 
that  Arlington  would  never  be  large 
enough  to  need  a  high  school  and  that 
the  county's  children  should  continue 
attending  the  D.  C.  schools,  but  Mr. 
Kemp  finally  overcame  that  first  ob- 
stacle. The  old,  old  problem  of  ob- 
taining money  then  came  up;  that 
counties  could  float  a  successful  bond 
issue  was  unheard  of.  There  was  even 
a  question  about  the  constitutionality 
of  such  a  procedure.  The  test  was 
made,  however,  and  the  issue  was  suc- 
cessful. Then  there  was  the  problem 
of  finding  a  location.  Lyon  Village 
was  the  first  choice;  but  when  the  site 
selected  was  not  available  for  pur- 
chase, the  present  site  was  chosen.  At 
that  time  it  was  on  the  fringe  of  popu- 
lation. Finally  in  October,  1924,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  present  building 
was  laid. 

While  the  school  was  being  built, 
the  five  hundred  and  fifty  students 
were  placed  in  Ballston  and  Cherry- 
dale  schools  which  worked  in  shifts 
because  of  crowded  conditions.  In 
those  early  days  one  was  likely  to  find 


four  teachers  teaching  classes  in  the 
different  corners  of  the  Cherrydale 
auditorium. 

The  new  high  school  was  finished 
and  given  the  temporary  name  of  Cen- 
tral while  another  name  was  being 
considered.  Don't  think  for  one  mo- 
ment that  crowding  ended  with  the 
construction  of  this  building.  Never 
in  its  history  has  there  been  a  time 
when  the  school  building  program  has 
kept  up  with  the  school  population. 
Even  the  first  year  classes  had  to  be 
held  in  such  places  as  the  teachers' 
room.  The  school  building  housed  the 
junior  high  as  well  as  the  senior  high 
until  1948,  but  their  removal  didn't 
solve  the  problem  of  crowding.  At 
present  a  substantial  addition  is  being 
built,  but  the  school  is  expected  to  be 
too  small  again  in  1954. 

The  school  was  at  its  lowest  popula- 
tion level  in  1937,  although  the  grad- 
uating class  of  1927  consisted  of  thirty- 
three;  only  five  of  these  graduates  had 
attended  W-L  throughout  high  school. 
At  that  time  the  actual  school  build- 
ing had  nineteen  rooms,  one  office,  a 
gym,  a  small  cafeteria,  an  auditorium, 
and  a  manual  training  shop.  The 
Virginian,  the  first  year  book,  was 
published  in  that  year  and  edited  by 
Elizabeth  Gideon.  A  copy  of  this  ex- 
cellent annual  is  in  our  library.  Parkes 
Fielding,  the  president  of  that  first 
class  was  also  a  star  of  the  football 
team.  The  national  oratorical  con- 
test was  won  by  Lenore  Thomas,  and 
a  school  play  was  one  of  the  year's 
features.  That  same  year  the  girls' 
glee  club  boasted  ninety-one  members 
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and  the  W-L  club  was  organized  and 
headed  by  "Bum"  Brust.  The  football 
squad,  with  a  membership  of  twenty- 
one,  played  twice,  coming  out  with  a 
tie  and  a  loss.  The  basketball  team 
also  maintained  a  moderate  degree  of 
success. 

The  principal  that  year  was  Samuel 
P.  Vanderslice,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  who  remained 
principal  from  1924-1934.  He  was  an 
excellent  administrator,  and  was  par- 
ticularly talented  in  arranging  sched- 
ules so  that  no  matter  how  congested 
the  school,  another  room  for  a  class 
could  be  found.  Mr.  Vanderslice  is 
now  part  owner  of  Strayer  Business 
College. 

In  1934,  Claude  Richmond,  a 
mathematics  teacher  at  Washington- 
Lee  since  1928,  became  principal, 
with  Mrs.  Frances  Bell  as  vice-princi- 
pal. Mr.  Richmond  was  always  well 
liked  by  the  students  because  of  the 
active  interest  he  took  in  all  school 
activities.  He  left  W-L  in  September 
1950,  to  become  principal  of  Stratford 
Junior  High  School.  Mr.  T.  Edward 
Rutter  from  New  Jersey  became  W-L's 
new  principal.  Mr.  Rutter,  too,  is  well 
liked  by  the  student  body. 

Only  three  teachers,  Mrs.  Frances 
Bell,  Miss  Coralie  Greenaway,  and 
Miss  Sallie  Loving,  have  remained 
with  the  school  from  its  beginning, 
and  all  have  become  beloved  by  both 
students  and  faculty  who  have  known 
them. 

Miss  Loving  was  at  Cherrydale  be- 
fore she  came  to  W-L  where  she 
taught  general  science  and  home  eco- 
nomics until  about  1934.  The  civics 
class  was  initiated  then.  Throughout 
the  history  of  the  National  Honorary 
Society,  called  Kalegethos  and  estab- 
lished in  1937,  she  has  been  its  spon- 


sor. In  more  recent  years  she  has 
started  the  civics  class  elections  held 
each  semester. 

Miss  Greenaway  has  been  in  the 
Arlington  school  system  since  1916 
teaching  home  economics  the  greater 
part  of  the  time. 

After  working  hard  in  the  county 
to  help  start  Washington-Lee  High 
School,  Mrs.  Bell  became  one  of  its 
first  teachers.  In  those  early  days 
when  the  senior  class  lacked  money 
for  a  social  event,  she  gave  them  a 
party  and  picnic  at  her  house.  She 
also  started  the  girls'  cadets  back  in 
1927.  When  the  annual  became  bank- 
rupt, she  sponsored  it  for  four  years, 
coming  out  four  hundred  dollars 
ahead.  Mrs.  Bell  has  done  these  and 
many  other  wonderful  things  for  the 
students  of  W-L,  and  will  always  be 
loved  for  doing  them. 

Those  early  years  of  '28,  '29,  and 
'30  brought  Mr.  Christie,  Miss  Orn- 
dorff,  Miss  Rucker  and  Mrs.  Corcoran 
to  Washington-Lee. 

1927  found  Sherriff  Clements  a  foot- 
ball star  and  George  McQuinn,  a  jun- 
ior that  year,  captain  of  the  basketball 
team.  Later  McQuinn  went  on  to  be- 
come the  first  baseman  of  the  New 
York  Yankees.  Jerry  Shertz,  who 
graduated  in  1929,  has  become  an 
American  Consul  in  Switzerland,  and 
his  classmate,  John  Bell,  has  risen  as 
high  as  possible  in  Civil  Service.  For- 
rest Tucker,  a  W-L  graduate,  is  consid- 
ered one  of  America's  most  talented 
actors. 

In  1928  Mr.  McCord  coached  the 
basketball  team  captained  by  Mc- 
Quinn. The  football  teams  had  medi- 
ocre records  until  1930  when  they  tied 
for  state  championship.  In  1931  they 
outscored  opponents  141-19  and  in 
both  1940  and   1943  the  teams  were 
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undefeated  and  untied.  Our  football 
teams  have  produced  such  stars  as 
Billy  Hayes,  N.C.U.;  Bill  Earl,  Navy; 
and  Dick  Lewis,  William  and  Mary. 

In  1935  Jimmie  Cooper  scored  320 
points  for  the  basketball  team,  which 
is  the  record.  1942  saw  W-L  winning 
the  metropolitan  championship  by 
beating  Bethesda.  In  1950  the  best 
record  was  set  with  fifteen  wins  and 
four  losses,  and  in  1951  the  basketball 
team  came  in  third  in  the  state  cham- 
pionship. 

The  track  teams  reached  their  peak 
under  "Pop"  Deming  in  '47,  '48,  '49, 
by  winning  the  Metro-championship 
twice.  In  1929  the  baseball  team  made 
the  semi-finals  of  the  state;  their  best 
seasons,  however,  were  in  1949  when 
they  won  the  state  championship  and 

1950  when  they  won  the  mythical 
championship.  Of  course  everyone 
knows  of  the  crew  and  their  winning 
of  the  national  championship  two 
years  in  a  row,   1949   and   1950.     In 

1951  the  bowling  team  also  won  the 
national  championship.  W-L  has  al- 
ways had  fine  players,  and  you  will 
find  throughout  the  school  that  the 
athletes  are  also  leaders  in  the  various 
clubs  and  organizations. 

Our  clubs  have  always  played  an 
important  part  in  our  school  life. 
Their  strength  and  popularity  have 
varied,  however,  from  year  to  year. 
The  strongest  organization  at  present 
is  the  Student  Council  which  was 
formed  in  1938  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Elliot.  Until  this  time  the 
Student  Government  president  and 
other  officers  had  met  with  the  prin- 
cipal. In  1938,  a  new  constitution  was 
written  which  made  the  student  coun- 
cil a  sturdy  organization.  It  began  to 
meet  once  a  week  and  continued  to  do 
so.    At  present  the  council  consists  of 


the  Student  Government  officers  and 
the  presidents  of  the  semester  classes. 

The  cadets  have  contributed  some 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
school.  They  were  especially  well 
represented  during  the  war. 

Up  until  1949  there  was  one  chap- 
ter of  both  Hi-Y  and  Tri-Y;  both  clubs 
were  very  active  and  respected.  With 
hope  of  giving  more  students  a  chance 
to  join  these  organizations,  three  more 
Tri-Y's  and  another  Hi-Y  have  been 
added. 

The  Glee  Club  has  became  better 
each  year.  From  1927  until  1938  the 
membership  was  limited  to  girls.  Miss 
Florence  Booker  has  been  its  director 
since  then  and  has  always  done  an  ex- 
cellent job.  The  Glee  Club  appears  in 
Constitutional  Hall  each  year  and  has 
broadcast  on  a  coast-to-coast  hook 
up. 

The  W-L  club  of  lettermen  was  a 
strong  organization  until  1949,  giving 
plays  and  dances,  but  has  been  almost 
inactive  the  last  two  years. 

Elos,  Quill  and  Scroll,  and  Kalege- 
thos  are  honor  societies,  the  first  liter- 
ary, the  second  journalistic,  and  the 
third  scholastic.  They  are  extremely 
active  clubs,  but  do  little  to  publicize 
their  accomplishments. 

There  have  been  a  Latin  club,  a 
Bible  club,  and  a  Spanish  club  for 
some  time.  The  Spanish  Club  dates 
back  to  the  first  few  years  of  school. 

The  school  paper.  Crossed  Sabres, 
was  founded  in  1932  and  is  published 
bi-monthly.  The  Penman  is  W-L's 
most  recent  publication.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1947  and  is  published  three 
times  a  year. 

This  has  been  a  sketch  of  W-L's 
history.  But  what  does  the  future 
hold  for  the  W-L  students?  The  fu- 
ture student  will  have  those  material 
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things  that  we  lack;  such  as,  a  swim-  school  spirit  which  has  always  prevail- 

ming  pool,  a  spacious  gym  with  wood  ed     r  know  that  ^  like  j   win  never 
floors,    and    many    new     classrooms.  u  „ 

These  will  not  give  him  school  spirit,  forget     The  best  years  of   ms    llfe' 

but    will   help    him    with    that  W-L  those  at  W-L. 


A  GIFT  OF  FRUIT 

What  is  life  but  some  delicious  fruit 
offered  to  us  by  a  gracious  hand? 

It  is  a  gift  to  be  consumed; 
swallowed  in  one  bite; 

Eaten  like  a  grape. 

Nor  dare  we  stop  to  spit  the  seed; 

lest  in  the  trouble  taken 
to  expel  the  bitter  part 
We  waste  too  much  of  ripe 

and  tasty  meat. 


POETRY 


A  voice  for  the  soul; 

short,  but  complete. 
Laughter,  a  tear, 

a  quiet  thought 
where  God  and  man  may  meet. 


CHILDHOOD 

A  am  not  a  child. 

Sometimes, 

when  the  day  is  golden, 

and  the  water 

looks  so  green  beneath  the  pier, 

I  wish  I  were. 
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Judy  Conrad 


THE  SPY? 


"QHE'S  A  SPY." 

O    "She's  a  what?" 

"I  said  she's  a  spy,  Mr.  Flattertop." 

Mr.  Flattertop  eyed  his  skinny, 
gray-haired  secretary  sourly.  Miss 
Blinkhart  was  certainly  a  sight  for 
sore  eyes.  She  was  the  kind  of  secre- 
tary a  boss  looked  forward  to  seeing 
in  the  morning  —  "seeing  dead," 
thought  Mr.  Flattertop,  although 
deep  down  inside  he  only  wanted  her 
to  disappear  quietly  forever. 

"Well,  I  see  you  have  a  fondness 
for  our  new  little  clerk-typist,  Agnes. 
I'm  sure  she'd  be  more  than  flattered 
if  she  heard  you  called  her  a  nice,  big, 
fat  spy."  His  smile  trailed  off  into  a 
frown.  "Now  please,  for  heaven's 
sake,  get  some  work  done.  I'll  worry 
about  the  spies  around  here." 

"Why,  Mr.  Flattertop,  I  do  believe 
you're  being  sarcastic.  Besides,  I  fin- 
ished all  the  work  yesterday,  and  the 
mail  hasn't  come  in  yet,  so  .  .  .  ." 
Agnes  was  powdering  her  nose  now. 

Flattertop  groaned  and  wished  very 
hard  that  he  was  buried  in  a  deep  hole 
somewhere.  Miss  Blinkhart  obviously 
hadn't  taken  the  hint.  Talking  to  her 
was  like  trying  to  drive  a  thumb  tack 
in  a  brick  wall — it  just  wouldn't  go  in. 

"Ah!  But  here  we  have  something 
that  should  be  typed  up  right  away — 
yes,  right  away."  His  voice  sounded 
victorious  as  he  handed  Agnes  a  long 
list  of  numbers  on  a  rather  yellowish 
sheet  of  paper. 

Miss    Blinkhart    glanced    over    the 


paper  and  gave  a  husky  snort,  much 
to  the  discomfort  of  her  boss.  "Mr. 
Flattertop!  What  do  you  want  this 
typed  up  for?  Why,  it's  been  in  your 
desk  ever  since  I  started  to  work  here." 

"Must  be  about  eighty  years  old  by 
now,"  he  said  rather  low  and  to  him- 
self. 

"Shhh,  here  she  comes  back,"  Agnes 
whispered  loudly  as  she  scampered 
back  to  her  typewriter. 

The  "Spy"  walked  into  the  office. 
She  was  a  young  girl  with  big  brown 
question  marks  for  eyes.  Mr.  Flatter- 
top  caught  himself  imagining  her  as  a 
spy,  but  soon  gave  up.  It  was  perfect- 
ly preposterous. 

"I — I  got  you  the  forms,  Mr.  Flat- 
top. Would  you  like  me  to  type  them 
in  for — for  you?"  the  young  girl  asked 
as  she  began  to  tear  the  corners  of  the 
forms  into  little  shreds. 

Flattertop  disregarded  his  new 
name  for  the  time  being  and  rescued 
the  papers.  "No,  Millie,  Miss  Blink- 
hart will  type  these  up  for  me.  She 
likes  to  type  numbers." 

"Mr.  Flattertop  is  only  trying  to 
tell  you,  dearie,  that  he  likes  me  to 
do  all  his  classified  material  for  him. 
You  haven't  been  cleared  by  the  FBI 
to  do  secret  work  yet,  have  you 
dearie?" 

"Well  no,  I  haven't  been " 

"Well,  dearie,  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter let  me  handle  the  forms  then,  and 
anything  else  that's  classified.  We 
have  to  be  very  careful  around  here. 
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Why  just  yesterday  someone  stole 
some  very  secret  material  from  the 
files."  She  set  her  pointing  eyes  on 
Millie  and  then  turned  to  Mr.  Flatter- 
top.  "Mr.  Flattertop  thinks  it  would 
be  best  if  we  waited  a  while  before 
sending  for  the  FBI." 

"You — you  mean  there  might  be  a 
spy  around  here,  Miss  Stinkhart?" 
Millie's  mouth  hung  open  like  a  soggy 
doughnut. 

"The  name  is  BLINKhart,  dearie." 
Miss  Blinkhart  paused  to  let  it  sink  in 
properly.  "Yes,  we  have  spies,  much 
to  some  people's  disbelief."  She  shot 
a  meaningful  glance  at  Mr.  Flattertop. 
"But  they're  all  found  out  in  the  end, 
you  can  bet  on  that." 

Mr.  Flattertop  interrupted  the  con- 
versation with  much  deliberation.  "I 
don't  mean  to  change  the  subject  Miss 
Blinkhart,  but  we  do  have  other  things 
to  do."  He  winked  up  at  Millie  and 
hoped  she  would  understand.  He 
could  see  she  didn't,  so  he  said,  "Miss 
Blinkhart  is  one  of  the  most  careful 
people  in  the  government,  Millie.  If 
there  is  anything  she  hates,  it's  a  spy, 
although,  ha,  ha,  I  don't  think  she  has 
ever  met  one.  But  then  we  all  have 
our  little  prejudices,  don't  we?"  The 
latter  was  said  with  a  note  of  finality. 

"You  have  to  be  careful  .  .  ."  his 
secretary  started  to  answer,  but  Flat- 
tertop could  stand  so  much  and  hur- 
riedly asked  Millie  to  run  down  to  the 
snack  bar  for  some  coffee  for  him,  and 
a  doughnut  for  herself. 

Millie  was  quick  to  obey,  but  she 
was  no  sooner  gone  than  Agnes  made 
a  sudden  declaration.  "Mr.  Flatter- 
top,  I've  been  with  you  a  good  many 
years  .  .  ." 

Flattertop  interrupted  her.  "Now, 
Agnes,  you  know  I  can't  give  raises, 
that's  up  to  the  government." 

"I   wasn't   going    to    say    anything 


about  raises,  although  that  would  be 
a  good  idea,  I'm  going  to  prove  that 
this  young  innocent  flower  is  a  spy." 

The  boss  sighed  heavily.  "Why, 
oh  why  do  you  persist  in  calling  every- 
body a  spy,  Agnes.  This  is  the  third 
secretary  I've  had  in  fifty  years  and 
you've  called  them  all  spies,  now 
why?" 

"It  has  been  only  twenty-two  years." 
She  answered. 

"Well,  it  seems  like  fifty.  Agnes, 
have  you  ever  been  to  a  psychiatrist 
since  you've  been  working  with  me?" 

Agnes  was  actually  flattered  that 
her  boss  should  take  this  sudden  inter- 
est in  her.  "Why,  no,  I  don't  believe 
I  have.     Why,  Mr.  Flattertop?" 

He  stared  back  at  her.  "Never 
mind!" 

The  following  days  passed  quietly 
enough,  but  the  boss  began  to  think 
seriously  of  sending  his  secretary  to  a 
real  psychiatrist.  He  could  see  that 
spending  twenty-two  years  in  the 
same  office  with  the  same  boss  might 
knock  a  few  screws  loose  in  the  upper 
story  of  his  secretary.  But,  did  she 
have  to  take  out  her  revenge  on  every- 
body else  by  driving  them  crazy,  too? 
He  couldn't  understand  why  Agnes 
kept  cackling  to  herself  and  jotting 
down  something  in  a  little  black  book. 
Meanwhile,  he  drank  the  coffee  that 
Millie  brought  him  and  kept  up  fairly 
well  with  his  work  without  too  many 
distractions  from  spies. 

When  Agnes  wasn't  looking  he 
would  sneak  over  to  the  little  corner 
where  Millie  sat  and  typed.  "Don't 
let  anyone  know  I'm  giving  you  these 
classified  papers  to  type,"  he  said  with 
his  forefinger  at  his  lips,  "because  I 
can't  wait  all  summer  for  the  FBI  to 
clear  you.    We  need  to  get  this  done." 

"Certainly,  sir  —  I  understand." 
Millie  answered  graciously. 
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"Well,  Miss  Blinkhart  doesn't,  so 
keep  it  kind  of  quiet." 

But  then  one  day  Millie  said,  "You 
don't  have  to  worry  about  Miss  Stink 
.  .  .,  I  mean  Blinkhart's  knowing  I'm 
typing  classified  material.  She  found 
out  this  morning." 

"She  did?"  Flattertop  asked. 

"Yes  sir,  she  reads  over  everything 
I  type  now — says  nothing  can  go  out 
of  here  looking  sloppy." 

"Sloppy!  Did  she  say  your  work 
was  sloppy?"  He  didn't  let  Millie 
answer.  His  face  became  poppy  red. 
"This  is  too  much!  Miss  Stinkhart, 
and  I  do  mean  Stinkhart,  is  going  to 
stop  all  this  foolishness  or  else!" 

The  well-intending  Flattertop  didn't 
get  very  far  with  his  intentions.  Miss 
"Stinkhart"  suddenly  loomed  up  be- 
hind her  desk  and  pointed  an  indign- 
ant finger. 

"I  heard  you  call  me  that  name!" 

Flattertop's  mouth  plopped  open. 
"What  are  you  doing  behind  that  desk, 
Agnes?" 

"Don't  change  the  subject!"  Agnes 
said  as  she  brushed  the  dust  from  her 
skirt. 

"Yes,  I  will  change  the  subject. 
What  were  you  doing  behind  that 
desk?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"You  were  spying,  weren't  you, 
Miss  Stinkhart?" 

"Stinkhart!  You  said  it  again!" 
Her  temperature  was  rising  with  her 
voice. 

"I  mean  Blinkhart.     What  were 
you  doing  behind  that  desk?" 

"All  right  I've  been  spy  ...  I  mean 
watching  Millie.  You  don't  know  it, 
Mr.  Flattertop,  but  that  girl  goes  to 
the  phone  booth  every  day  after  she 
brings  you  your  coffee  and  calls  up  or 
something.     I  see  her.     She's  done  it 


every  day,  and  you  can  just  bet  she's 
giving  secret  information  over  the 
phone.  I've  seen  her  with  her  back 
to  the  door  so's  anybody  passing  won't 
be  able  to  tell  what  she's  talking 
about." 

It  was  Millie's  turn  to  speak  up. 
"Miss  Blinkhart  is  right  when  she 
says  I  go  to  the  phone  booth  every  day, 
but  I  just  go  there  to  eat  my  dough- 
nuts.    I'm  not  a  spy,  honest." 

Miss  Blinkhart  turned  a  deep  pur- 
ple. "Well  I've  heard  just  about 
everything  there  is  to  hear.  That's 
the  best  excuse  if  there  ever  was  one." 

The  boss  was  a  bit  confounded. 
"Why  didn't  you  eat  them  in  here, 
Millie?" 

"Because,"  she  hesitated,  "because  I 
don't  like  to  eat  in  front  of  you  all, 
I  don't  know." 

"Doesn't  like  to  eat  in  front  of  us 
all.  I  declare,  they  must  have  really 
given  her  the  book  of  excuses  before 
they  sent  her  here.  Well,  let's  have 
an  excuse  for  why  you  just  now  put 
ten  or  twelve  secret  papers  in  your 
purse."  Agnes  stood,  hands  on  hips 
(if  any). 

A  slightly  horrified  expression  be- 
gan to  form  on  Mr.  Flattertop's  face 
as  Millie  picked  her  purse  up  and  ex- 
tracted the  paper.  "I — I  think  this  is 
what  you  all  have  been  looking  for." 

"The  ones  we  lost!"  exclaimed  Flat- 
tertop. 

"Yes,  the  ones  we  lost!"  repeated 
Agnes  gloriously. 

Millie  suddenly  gave  them  both  a 
startled  glance.  "You  all  aren't  insin- 
uating that  I— I'm  a  SPY?!" 

"Well,  Mr.  Flattertop?"  asked  Ag- 
nes. 

"Millie  .  .  .  .",  he  began. 

"Wait  a  minute,  I  didn't  put  those 
papers  in  my  purse  to  steal  them.     I 
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just  didn't  want  Miss  Blinkhart  to 
know  I  found  them  because  I  knew 
she  would  be  disappointed  if  another 
secretary  proved  she  was  wrong,  so  I 
was  going  to — to  give  them  back  to 
Mr.  Flattop  quietly,  and  then  she 
would  think  they  were  just  in  his 
desk  all  the  time. 

Flattertop  was  stunned.  The  room 
became  suddenly  very  quiet. 

Then  Miss  Blinkhart  did  something 
that  Mr.  Flattertop  never  expected  to 
see  or  hope  to  see  again.  Her  face 
began  to  boil  up  like  a  hot  dog.  A 
great  sob  escaped  her,  and  the  tears 
poured  down  her  cheeks  like  rain 
down  a  waterspout. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Millie. 

"Boo  hoo!"  was  Miss  Blinkhart's  re- 

Pty- 

"Ye  gods!"  said  Mr.  Flattertop.  "I 
guess  I'll  have  to  have  Millie  transfer- 
red." 

"Don't  you  dare  do  that!"  Agnes 
suddenly  said. 


"W-what?"  said  Flattertop,  amazed. 

Agnes  put  her  arm  around  Millie. 
She's  a  good  girl  and  will  make  a  fine 
secretary  for  you  someday."  She 
paused  to  blow  her  nose.  "Now,  it's 
almost  lunch  time.  Will  you  go  to 
lunch  with  me,  Millie?" 

Millie  could  hardly  find  words. 
"Why  yes,  Miss  Blinkhart,  I-I'd  love 
to."  " 

"Oh,  heavens,  don't  call  me  Blink- 
hart. From  now  on  it's  going  to  be 
Agnes  or  STINKhart."  Agnes  began 
to  laugh. 

"Well,"  said  Flattertop,  "I  never 
could  understand  women  but  I  guess 
they're  all  right  after  all." 

"Mr.  Flattop,  here  are  the  papers. 
You'd  better  keep  them  under  lock  and 
key,"  said  Millie,  smiling. 

"Of  course.  And  by  the  way,  Mil- 
lie, you  can  just  call  me  FLATTER- 
top!" 


SECLUSION 


Ernest  Bradley 


Seclusion  is  the  chance 
Man  gives  himself  to  think 
Quietly  and  unaffectedly, 
While  the  world  about  him 
Continues  its  mad 
Flight  to  chaos. 
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Leslie  Adkins 


SACRIFICE 


THE  THREAT  was  ever-present, 
but  at  times,  by  dint  of  relentless 
study  and  tireless  work,  he  could  for- 
get. These  remaining  months  had  to 
be  spent  economically,  with  the  great- 
est possible  profit  gained  by  each,  so 
that  his  life,  that  period  of  intense 
education,  might  not  go  for  nothing. 
So  he  measured  the  grains  of  time  by 
halves  and  fourths,  loathe  to  let  them 
slip  through  his  fingers. 

He  had  left  his  home  and  friends, 
and  even  his  wife  Martha,  to  escape 
the  word  Knowledge,  written  in  their 
eyes.  Knowledge  and  Pity — the  two 
went  hand  in  hand.  They  had  all  en- 
treated him  to  quit,  to  give  up,  to  con- 
serve and  skimp  and  hoard  the  last 
of  his  energy  in  an  effort  to  prolong 
his  days,  but  he  could  not  relinquish 
his  hard- won  gains. 

Here,  in  his  cabin  among  the  pines, 
neighbor  to  relentless  nature,  he  could 
perhaps  attain  that  goal  toward  which 
he  had  been  pressing  since  youth. 

He  was  not  entirely  without  human 
companionship.  The  woodsmen  knew 
him,  hailed  him  by  name,  and  in  their 
brusque  way  made  him  feel  welcome 
in  the  mountains.  They  admired  his 
intelligence  and  education,  but  they 
did  not  know  why  he  was  there.  No 
such  words  as  Knowledge  or  Pity  were 
in  their  eyes. 

As  a  relief  from  the  interminable 
days  of  activity  in  his  improvised  lab- 


oratory, during  which  time  he  ate 
little  and  slept  not  at  all,  he  would 
sometimes  go  to  the  lumber  camp, 
seeking  those  who  he  knew  were  his 
last  friends.  They  treated  him  as  one 
of  them,  including  him  even  in  the 
nightly  story-telling  around  the  fire, 
and  his  tales  were  always  of  the  best. 

It  came  time  in  October  for  him  to 
pay  his  doctor  and  his  home  a  visit — 
it  was  a  long  trip,  one  he  dreaded. 
But  this  time  it  was  somehow  differ- 
ent, for  October  has  gowned  herself 
regally  for  his  passing,  and  the  air 
seemed  compounded  of  a  new  sub- 
stance, a  life-giving  substance.  He 
gained  courage  from  it,  and  the 
strength  to  remain  adamant  against 
Martha's  supplication,  so  that  when 
his  doctor  informed  him  of  the  inevit- 
able— that  his  life  work  was  causing 
premature  death,  he  was  able  to 
withstand  their  united  argument.  He 
had  no  future  save  in  his  work;  that 
work  he  knew  would  relieve  humanity 
of  one  of  its  burdens,  providing  his 
theory  was  correct — providing  he  was 
able  to  carry  it  out.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  stay  at  the  cabin  until  he 
had  finished  that  which  he  had  be- 
gun. 

Winter,  with  her  soft  influence, 
quickly  draped  the  mighty  pines,  cut- 
ting the  solitary  student  off  from  even 
his  woodsmen  friends.  He  labored 
harder  now,  ceaselessly,  with  a  prayer 
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that  he  might  make  the  road  of  his 
fellow  men  smoother,  until  at  last  he 
came  to  the  brink  of  his  discovery,  and 
had  only  to  wait.  As  the  grip  of  cold 
loosened,  he  desired  to  see  his  friends, 
to  share  with  them  his  impending 
triumph.  But  at  the  sight  of  their 
faces,  he  could  not  speak  of  it;  he 
knew  they  would  not  understand  the 
value  of  sacrifice.  He  shared  with 
them  only  such  common-place  experi- 
ences as  they  appreciated — how  the 
rivers  had  risen,  how  the  snows  had 
melted,  and  how  soon  the  forest  would 
awaken. 

The  woodsmen,  enjoying  his  com- 
pany, pressed  him  to  stay  on  longer, 
and  he  acquiesced.  It  was  good  to  be 
with  men  who  did  not  pity  his  going 
because  he  was  great,  but  took  him 
for  what  he  was  worth  in  their  semi- 
primitive  society. 

He  learned  from  them.  He  learned 
how  to  fell  the  sentinels  of  the  forest, 
and  found  that  it  gave  a  certain 
strength,  though  he  tired  quickly. 
While  inwardly  chiding  himself  for 
wasting  his  precious  life  and  effort  in 
such  pastime,  he  continued  on  at  the 
camp  until  spring  was  on  her  way 
through  the  hills.  Before  he  returned 
to  his  cabin,  the  lumbermen  made  him 
a  present  of  an  axe,  bidding  him  prac- 
tice their  art  against  another  visit. 
Spring  beckoned  him  out  of  doors,  but 
there  was  work  to  do.  Now  he  rarely 
found  time  to  sit  on  his  porch  and 
watch  the  sun  set  against  the  distant 
ridges  of  other  hills,  powdering  the 
valley  with  blue,  as  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  doing.  Often,  however,  he  took 
his  axe  and  chopped  at  a  pine  near  his 
cabin.  A  few  strokes  at  a  time  did  not 
weary  him,  and  yet  served  to  change 
the  tempo  of  his  action.  He  felt  strong- 
er,   and  as    the    storms  of  the  spring 


equinox  set  in,  and  with  them  the 
complete  end  of  his  work,  he  felt  hope 
arise,  and  steadily  grow.  He  came  to 
exult  in  nature  as  never  before.  The 
glory  of  the  storms  filled  him  with 
peace,  for  there,  in  his  crude  little 
cabin-laboratory,  was  that  which 
would  make  his  name  ring  through 
the  luminous  pages  of  history,  and  al- 
leviate pain  and  suffering.  His 
strength  he  measured  by  the  strokes 
he  made  in  his  tree,  but  he  did  not 
deceive  himself;  it  still  pointed  hea- 
venward. 

One  afternoon  late  in  March,  when 
the  wind  raged  like  a  termagant  amid 
the  trees,  bending  them  to  its  will, 
and  the  rain  cut  at  gorges  and  swell- 
ed creeks  to  overflowing,  he  went 
abroad  for  the  sheer  joy  of  it  all.  He 
saw  the  river  foam  and  leap,  the  win- 
ter's dead  leaves  soar  upward  with  the 
gale,  and  saplings  bow  before  its  force. 
He  seated  himself  against  a  pine, 
weary  from  his  long  walk  down  the 
mountain  against  the  wind,  but  loving 
the  feel  of  freedom  from  thought.  As 
the  sun  began  to  sink,  nature's  wrath 
subsided,  and  he  turned  his  face  to- 
wards home.  Up  the  winding,  rutted 
footpath  he  plodded,  anxious  for  the 
rest  and  warmth  of  his  cabin.  There 
was  no  sound.  The  sudden  hush  was 
troubling,  and  he  hastened  his  steps. 

What  effect  can  defeat  have  on  a 
dying  man,  one  who  has  drunk  the 
overflowing  cup  of  bitterness  dry — 
what  more  of  despair  can  he  know? 
This  man  knew  the  answer,  for  be- 
fore him  he  saw  carnage,  and  he  cursed 
his  stupidity  and  the  storm.  By  his 
own  hands  he  had  destroyed  the  labor 
of  his  hands.  The  pine  tree,  in  its 
fall,  had  crushed  his  retreat,  so  that 
only  a  piece  of  roof  projected  its  ironic 
angle  into  the  air. 
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Frieda  Atkinson 


THE  SORROWFUL  TALE  'BOUT 
CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  CUTTLEPHYTHE 


CAPTAIN  SAM  CUTTLEPHYTHE 
was  one  of  the  rip-snortin'est  sea 
dogs  I  ever  laid  my  weather  eye  on — 
least  wise  'til  he  listed  stern  over  bow 
for  the  daughter  of  his  first  mate. 

When  Mr.  Preakly  led  his  angel  up 
that  gangplank,  all  the  new  men  sign- 
ed for  double  time  with  nary  a  mum- 
ble, and  all  old  hands  knowed  fer  sure 
that  some  rough  times  was  waitin'  just 
a  short  way  out.  Now  I  ain't  sayin' 
that  Mr.  Preakly's  girl  wasn't  as  quiet 
and  reserved  as  a  lady  should  be.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  somethin'  like 
that  about  the  first  mate's  everlovin' 
daughter,  but  when  she  got  some  of 
our  cabin  boy's  duds  and  wore  them 
'round  the  deck,  well,  you  could  see 
plain  as  day  that  she  warn't  built  to  be 
a  sailor. 

Some  of  the  fellers  found  that  they 
was  plum  distracted  from  their  work, 
and  Cap'n  Sam,  he  almost  dropped  his 
sextant  overboard  trying  to  take  a 
readin'  where  there  warn't  no  sun. 
Not  that  he  wasn't  mindin'  his  duties, 
mind  you.  It's  just  that  clouds  reflect 
the  sun  somethin'  awful  out  at  sea, 
you  know.  At  least  that's  what  Cap'n 
Sam  told  me  when  I  asked. 

That  girl  was  one  of  the  purtiest  I 
ever  seen,  and  I  been  from  Chiny  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  all  points  in  the  mid- 


dle. Not  that  I  fool  much  with  wo- 
men, but  a  sailor  gets  to  know  a  good 
lookin'  piece  of  ballast  when  he  sees  it. 

Well,  the  third  day  out  the  girl  ac- 
cidently  lost  one  of  the  buttons  from 
her  shirt.  The  cabin  boy  was  purty 
mad  on  account  of  his  ma  never  show- 
ed him  how  to  sew,  but  the  cook,  he 
laughed  and  said  he'd  sew  on  as  many 
buttons  as  she  could  lose,  providin'  she 
let  him  wait  'til  we  made  port.  0' 
course  he  never  said  no  such  thing  to 
the  lady,  and  she  didn't  lose  no  other 
buttons  but  that  one  top  one  neither. 

Cap'n  Sam,  he  was  tryin'  to  be  the 
perfect  host,  and  he  invited  Mr.  Preak- 
ly and  his  daughter  up  to  his  cabin  for 
a  bit  of  dinner.  Mr.  Preakly  took  some 
dinner,  thanks,  but  the  girl,  she  said, 
"Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  don't  get 
along  too  well  on  the  sea,  and  I  really 
couldn't  eat  a  thing."  So  she  never 
showed  up  that  day.  Bein'  a  patient 
man,  Cap'n  Sam  sent  his  apologies  to 
the  lady  for  the  rough  sailin'  and  said 
he'd  hope  to  see  her  some  other  time. 

Now  the  Pacific  was  no  ways  peace- 
ful that  season  of  the  year,  and  any 
good  sailor  knows  that  times  like  that 
you  got  to  give  your  attention  to  sail- 
in'.  Seems  like  that  trip  everyone  sort 
of  kept  their  thoughts  on  other  things. 
Anyway  'fore   anyone   knowed  it  we 
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was  skimmin'  along  over  a  stretch  of 
sea  nobody  ever  heard  tell  of.  Cap'n 
Sam,  he  took  his  readings  kinda  care- 
ful like,  and  the  cook  counted  his  stores 
like  an  old  maid  does  her  gray  hairs. 

The  girl  seemed  to  take  to  sailin' 
real  natural.  Every  once  in  a  while 
we'd  see  her  up  on  the  ropes  dancin' 
around  like  a  regular  sea  witch.  Her 
hair  flew  around  her  like  a  gale,  and 
them  cabin  boy's  britches  had  a  queer 
way  of  shrinkin'  in  the  legs.  I  never 
knowed  a  pair  of  pants  to  shrink  just 
one  direction  before,  but  those  that 
she  wore  sure  got  shorter  and  shorter. 
They  stayed  the  same  as  usual  in 
width,  though.  I  reckon  it  musta'  been 
the  way  she  washed  them.  Anyway, 
there  was  hardly  anyplace  she  didn't 
pop  up  in  when  we  warn't  expectin' 
her. 

Cap'n  Sam,  he  waited  patient  like 
for  her  to  come  to  dinner,  but  she  never 
did.  All  that  time  we  just  roamed 
around  all  over  that  durned  sea.  Us 
seamen  was  gettin'  kinda  upset,  but  we 
figured  that  the  Cap'n  knew  more 
about  navygation  than  we  did,  so  we 
kept  our  mouths  shut  and  set  tight. 

We  was  just  driftin'  with  the  wind 
when  that  reef  rose  up  and  lammed  us 
a  good  one.  The  old  boat  sank  like  a 
holey  nutshell,  and  we  all  went  with 
her. 

The  trip  down  wasn't  as  terrible  as 
all  the  old  salts  had  been  tellin'  us  for 
years.  O'  course,  we  did  feel  kinda  odd 
havin'  all  them  fish  eyes  peerin'  at  us 
from  the  briny  depths,  but  we  got  used 
to  them  after  a  while. 

Davy  Jones  opened  up  the  door 
down  there  with  a  big  flourish.  He 
said  we  was  as  welcome  as  could  be 
and  that  he'd  been  waitin'  for  us  for 
a  purty  long  time.  That  was  before 
he  saw  the  lady.     She  was  sittin'  up 


in  the  crow's  nest  with  her  legs  cross- 
ed and  her  hair  slung  back  of  her 
ears  just  lookin'  at  old  Davy  and  pet- 
tin'  one  of  those  durned  fish  that  kept 
swimmin'  around  tryin'  to  kiss  us  like 
some  fool  bar-maid. 

Well  now,  when  Davy  saw  the  girl 
he  got  madder  than  any  man  I  ever 
seen.  He  started  cussin'  like  a  man 
possessed,  and  he  said  he'd  be  land- 
bound  sooner  than  have  a  devilish 
woman  in  his  crew.  Cap'n  Sam  said 
he'd  be  damned  if  he'd  let  anybody 
talk  that  way  about  a  lady,  and  that  if 
old  Davy  wasn't  a  little  more  manner- 
ly he'd  knock  his  teeth  clean  into  his 
gullet.  Davy  said  if  the  Cap'n  didn't 
shut  up  he'd  feed  him  to  the  sharks. 

About  that  time  the  girl  climbed 
down  from  the  mast  and  started  teasin' 
Davy  like  one  of  those  durned  lovin' 
fish.  Davy  tried  to  act  like  he  never 
noticed,  but  any  swabbie  could  see  that 
he  was  changin'  his  mind  about  havin' 
her  stay. 

Davy's  place  was  the  nicest  one  I 
ever  run  into.  All  my  old  pals  were 
down  there  ready  to  welcome  me  with 
open  arms.  Rum  was  the  aplenty. 
Seems  like  over  half  the  ships  that  got 
down  that  deep  were  of  the  rum-slave 
breed,  so  we  never  went  dry. 

Cap'n  Sam  just  felt  bad  as  he  could 
when  he  saw  the  lady  takin'  up  with 
old  Davy.  She  led  the  old  boy  around 
like  she  had  his  beard  twined  'round 
her  little  finger.  Davy  was  gettin' 
likely  to  forget  little  things  here  and 
there,  and  the  old  tars  that  were  there 
before  we  got  down  were  sort  of  dis- 
gusted. They  weren't  so  sad  fer  long 
though,  'cause  the  girl  skipped  among 
them  and  sort  of  cheered  them  up  a 
little.  The  Cap'n  was  worse  than  ever. 
He  spent  all  his  time  drinkin'.  and 
each  time  the  girl  passed  he'd  ask  her 
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to  stop  and  have  a  nip.  She'd  just 
smile  a  little  and  wiggle  her  hips  a 
funny  way  and  say,  "No  thanks, 
Cap'n,  but  ladies  don't  drink."  Cap'n 
would  look  real  hurt  and  take  another 
swig  while  she  went  off  to  see  Davy 
Jones  or  someone  else. 

I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  call  her  a 
liar  but  I  know  that  she  was  mighty 
interested  in  a  French  ship  she  found 
one  day  when  she  was  walkin'  around. 
Maybe  Champagne  ain't  drinkin'  stuff, 
or  maybe  she  warn't  a  lady.  Anyway, 
she  was  purty  fond  of  that  bubble 
water. 

Purty  soon  she  got  so  that  she'd 
sneak  out  of  the  locker  when  Davy 
wasn't  lookin'.  He  got  ragin'  mad  each 
time,  but  he  never  did  nothin'  to  stop 


her  for  good.  None  of  us  knowed 
where  she'd  wander  to,  but  each  time 
she  took  off  it  seemed  like  we  got  a 
new  ship  or  two  full  of  buddies  down 
there. 

Cap'n  Sam  got  sadder  and  sadder 
each  time  he  saw  her.  All  he'd  do 
was  shake  his  head  and  cry — rum 
tears,  I  reckon,  but  I  couldn't  say  for 
sure.  She  never  did  pay  any  attention 
to  him,  and  it  was  plum  heartbreakin' 
to  watch.  I  guess  he  just  wasn't  her 
type.  Maybe  he  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman. 

Funny  thing,  I  was  almost  sure  she 
told  me  her  name  was  Marion  when 
she  first  boarded  our  ship,  but  all 
Davy's  new  fellers  called  her  Lorelie. 


Mary  Bowen 


FALL 


Whenever,  in  fall  days, 
A  breeze  disturbs  the  fragrant  air 
And  sends  thin  sheets  of  scarlet  leaves 
Rapidly  down  an  unseen  stair, 
Protesting  against  the  brightness, 
Rust  smoke  and  gray  fog 
Lift  themselves  in  whirls 
Against  the  fall. 
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Joyce  Richardson 


THE  WORLD  ON  A  CHAIN 


THE  BOY  SAT  ON  HIS  COT,  think- 
ing as  usual.  There  was  nothing 
he  could  do  but  think  or  listen  to  the 
radio.  He  wasn't  very  big,  and  his 
hair  was  too  long  to  be  a  boy's.  He 
had  no  name.  All  he  was  ever  called 
was  the  boy;  that  is,  when  he  was 
called  at  all.  He  looked  about  his 
room  as  he  had  done  so  many  times 
before.  The  walls  were  a  dull  gray, 
and  there  were  two  little  cubby-holes 
for  windows  on  the  far  side  of  the 
room.  If  the  boy  set  the  cot  under  the 
windows  and  stretched  hard,  he  could 
almost  see  out.  He  wasn't  quite  sure 
about  what  was  on  the  other  side  of 
his  four  walls,  but  a  long  time  ago,  he 
had  had  a  picture  book. 

One  day  his  brother,  Jim,  had  felt 
sorry  for  him  and  given  him  the  book. 
It  had  been  a  marvel  to  the  boy.  He 
had  never  seen  such  wonderful  things. 
The  pages  were  covered  with  pictures 
of  strange  animals;  at  least,  Jim  said 
they  were  animals.  The  boy  had  look- 
ed at  the  book  so  often,  the  pages  had 
worn  out  completely,  but  gradually, 
somehow,  he  had  learned — disjointed 
bits  of  information. 

His  eyes  turned  toward  the  old 
radio.  Besides  Jim  and  the  woman  it 
was  his  only  contact  with  the  world. 


Most  of  what  he  knew  had  come  from 
this  old  brown  box.  It  mystified  him 
and  he  worshipped  it.  He  knew  when 
there  were  wars  or  fires,  accidents  or 
death.  Sometimes  he  listened  to  shows 
where  everyone  was  laughing.  This 
had  been  puzzling  to  him.  and  he 
couldn't  quite  understand  why  people 
were  laughing.  Because  of  the  wo- 
man, the  idea  of  people  themselves 
frightened  him,  just  as  the  dark  of 
night  did.  The  radio  told  of  schools, 
reading,  writing  and  counting,  but  the 
boy  could  not  understand  these  because 
he  could  do  nothing  but  count  to  ten. 
This  he  had  learned  by  listening  to  a 
commercial  every  day.  Now  he  count- 
ed to  ten  and  chuckled  without  mirth. 
He  had  never  really  laughed.  He  lik- 
ed to  learn  and  listened  very  carefully 
to  everything  he  heard.  Gradually  a 
picture  of  the  world  came  to  him — 
exaggerated  in  its  beauty,  but  com- 
forting. 

The  boy  leaned  back  on  his  cot  and 
pushed  his  long  blond  hair  out  of  his 
face.  He  pondered  the  question  that 
bothered  him  most.  He  knew  now 
that  everybody  didn't  live  the  way  he 
did.  He  had  never  been  out  of  the 
room  as  long  as  could  remember,  ex- 
cept   once   when  his   brother  brought 
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food  to  him  leaving  the  door  open, 
and  he  had  slipped  out  into  the  hall. 
He  had  seen  steps,  but  before  he  got  to 
them,  he  was  caught  by  the  arm.  The 
last  thing  he  could  remember  had 
been  the  book  on  the  shelf  that  he  had 
seen  before  he  was  carried  back  into 
the  room.  Three  days  later  he  had 
awakened  and  was  sore  all  over.  Jim 
threatened  him  with  another  beating 
if  he  tried  it  again.  But  the  idea  of 
escape  was  growing  in  him. 

He  thought  of  Jim.  Jim  was  a  lot 
bigger  than  the  boy  and  always  wore 
a  blue  uniform.  Jim  said  he  was  a 
sailor.  He  was  really  a  nice  guy  and 
always  brought  the  boy  his  food  in  the 
evening,  but  when  Jim  came  in  drink- 
ing some  smelly  stuff  and  started  to 
stagger,  the  boy  was  frightened.  Once 
in  a  while  a  woman  would  come  to 
the  room  and  shout  at  the  boy.  He 
had  screamed  once,  and  she  had  beat- 
en him.  But  he  didn't  like  to  think 
of  the  horrible  woman,  so  he  leaned 
over  and  turned  on  the  radio. 

As  he  waited  a  minute  for  it  to  start 
humming,  he  wondered  what  he 
should  listen  to.  He  had  his  choice  of 
only  two  stations,  but  it  seemed  won- 
derful to  him  that  all  he  had  to  do  was 
turn  the  knob  and  hear  something  else. 
Once  he  had  thought  that  there  were 
little  people  inside  the  radio,  but  the 
woman  had  laughed  at  him  when  he 
told  her  his  belief. 

The  hum  began,  and  a  song  came 
over  the  air.  The  song  was  all  about 
a  soft  drink  or  something  like  that. 
The  boy  wondered  what  that  could  be. 
Was  it  what  he  drank  from  the  faucet 
in  the  corner  of  the  room?  It  tasted 
good.      But  it    didn't  have    a    golden 


color  and  it  didn't  bubble  like  the  man 
said. 

Now  the  announcer:  "Today,  we 
have  for  our  guest  star,  Bing  Crosby." 

Now  whistles  and  clapping! 

The  man  with  the  funny  name  was 
talking  about  his  sons.  The  boy  lis- 
tened carefully;  he  loved  programs 
that  told  of  other  boys.  Now  everyone 
was  laughing.  They  all  seemed  so 
happy.  The  boy  tried  to  laugh,  but 
somehow  the  sound  he  made  was  not 
like  the  radio  sound. 

Music!  The  boy  loved  music;  it 
was  so  beautiful.  He  relaxed  on  the 
cot  and  listened  to  a  pleasant  voice 
sing  something  that  sounded  like 
"Dreaming  of  a  White  Christmas." 

Christmas!  The  boy  had  heard  of 
that  last  week.  Christmas  would  be 
coming  soon.  People  gave  gifts  and 
everyone  sang.  But  I  won't  get  any- 
thing for  Christmas,  the  boy  thought. 
No,  he  couldn't  possibly  get  anything. 
He  didn't  even  know  of  anything  to 
get.  Of  course  he  had  heard  of  toys 
and  knew  that  toys  were  something 
children  played  with,  and  he  also 
knew  that  he  was  a  child.  This  he 
knew  because  he  wasn't  big  like  Jim 
and  the  woman.  He  felt  proud  of  his 
thought  and  decided  to  figure  out  what 
toys  he  would  like  to  have  for  Christ- 
mas. 

Aloud  he  said,  "How  about  a  doll? 
No,  those  are  for  little  girls.  Little 
girls  have  squeaky  giggles  and  wear 
dresses  like  women."  This,  he  said 
sneeringly.  "An  electric  train."  He 
didn't  know  what  electricity  was,  but 
for  that  matter  he  didn't  know  what 
a  train  was.  But  he  knew  it  had  a 
whistle,    and   even   though    he   didn't 
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know  what  a  whistle  looked  like,  he 
knew  what  it  sounded  like! 

"Hey!"  The  shout  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  door!  It  was  Jim! 
"Turn  off  the  radio."  The  door  open- 
ed and  Jim  staggered  in.  "Shut  up 
and  don't  say  a  single  word!"  came  the 
order  from  the  sailor.  The  boy  was 
frightened,  and  he  knew  someone  be- 
sides the  woman  was  in  the  house. 
This  was  his  chance!  Jim  had  forgot- 
ten to  lock  the  door  when  he  came  in. 
The  boy  made  plans!  He  would  sud- 
denly jump  up  and  shove  the  blanket 
in  his  brother's  face.  Then  he  would 
go  through  that  door,  closing  it  behind 
him.  He  would  see  this  other  person 
or  animal  or  whatever — just  see  him 
and  then  the  boy  would  go  back  to  his 
room.  He  didn't  care  if  he  did  get  a 
beating. 

The  boy  was  breathing  heavily  with 
excitement.  Jim  suddenly  turned  and 
hissed  under  his  breath,  "You  think 
you're  smart,  don't  you? 

"You  think  you  have  a  chance  to 
escape,  but  you  don't!  You  want  to 
get  away,  but  you  can't.  You  don't 
deserve  to  be  out  in  that  world.  You 
aren't  even  alive  as  far  as  the  world  is 
concerned.  You  have  no  father,  no 
birth  certificate;  and  as  far  as  that 
goes,  you  don't  have  a  name!  Boy! 
Ha,  you  think  you  want  to  get  away! 
It  would  be  a  cruel,  unfriendly  world 
to  you." 

Jim's  words  and  voice  sounded  so 
evil  that  the  boy  began  to  shake.  He 
couldn't  quite  understand  the  words, 
but  he  knew  that  a  birth  certificate 
told  your  age. 

"How  old  am  I,  Jim?"  the  boy  whis- 
pered, "How  old?" 


The  sailor  chuckled  and  said,  "I 
don't  know,  boy,  around  eight  or  nine, 
I  imagine." 

"How  long  have  I  been  here,  Jim?" 

"Why,  ever  since  you  were  born." 

"How  long  will  I  stay  here?" 

"Until  you're  grown,  at  least.  Or 
maybe  until  you  die!"  Jim  frowned 
and  said  kindly,  "I'm  sorry,  kid,  but 
that's  the  way  it's  got  to  be.  Mother 
would  lose  her  good  reputation  if  peo- 
ple knew  she  had  a  kid  eight  years 
old." 

When  Jim  left  the  room  again,  the 
boy  thought  about  his  statements. 
"Until  I  die?"  He  began  to  cry  and 
his  thin  body  was  shaken  with  sobs. 
Death  was  a  thing  dreaded  by  the  boy. 
It  was  when  you  go  to  sleep  and  never 
wake  again.  To  the  door  and  back  to 
the  cot,  full  of  hope;  on  the  floor,  full 
of  despair — the  boy  was  growing  hys- 
terical. Finally  exhausted,  he  fell 
asleep.  Day  followed  hopeless  day. 
Fits  of  hysteria  returned,  became  more 
and  more  frequent  until  he  could  no 
longer  see  where  he  was  going  physi- 
cally. He  was  thinking  only  about 
never  seeing  the  world.  Then  the 
miracle!  He  was  free!  He  shut  the 
door  behind  him  and  saw  the  light! 
Then  he  saw  the  stairs.  To  him,  they 
looked  golden.  At  last  he  would  see 
other  people.  At  last  he  would  see  the 
world.  He  hesitated  an  instant  view- 
ing his  wondrous  surroundings.  Then 
he  heard  a  song  and  looking  up,  saw  a 
beckoning,  welcoming  signal.  The 
boy  laughed  and  began  to  sing  as  he 
started  climbing  the  stairs  into  his 
world. 
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Norma  Small 


NEITHER  SOPHS  NOR  SENIORS 


ON  PAGE  443  OF  "The  Win- 
ston Simplified  Dictionary  for 
Schools"  is  a  six-letter  word  defined  as, 
"of  lower  standing."  This  six-letter 
word  is  junior.  Well,  Mr.  Winston, 
Washington-Lee  High  School  begs  to 
differ  with  you.  That  is  not  at  all  our 
definition  of  a  Junior.  We  could  say 
that  they  are  the  students  who  are 
neither  Sophomores  nor  Seniors,  but 
that  certainly  wouldn't  do  them  jus- 
tice either.  At  W-L,  the  Juniors  are 
active,  ambitious,  hard  working,  tal- 
ented, and  also  neither  Sophomores 
nor  Seniors,  but  the  in-between  class. 
They  have  established  for  themselves 
a  good  reputation  since  their  first  day 
at  high  school,  and  intend  to  maintain 
it  this  year. 

The  Junior  class  officers  who  were 
elected  last  spring  work  constantly  for 
the  betterment  of  this  in-between  class. 
Tommy  Thayer  is  the  president;  Por- 
ter Claxton,  vice-president;  Shirley 
Stump,  secretary;  and  Jim  Squiers,  the 
treasurer.  They,  and  all  the  Juniors 
can  be  recognized  easily  by  the  class 
colors,  red  and  tan,  on  the  left  shoul- 
der. Thursday  marks  the  meeting  day 
of  the  eleventh  grade  homeroom  presi- 
dents. At  the  first  meeting,  plans  for 
a  dynamic  year  were  made.  October 
twentieth,  the  Juniors  enjoyed  the  first 


of  the  plans  at  the  Junior  class  party. 
The  Junior  basketball  game  is  schedul- 
ed for  March  nineteenth  at  which  time 
the  Juniors  will  be  all  out  with  their 
own  team  and  cheerleaders.  On  the 
fourth  and  fifth  of  the  following 
month  the  budding  actors  and  actresses 
of  the  class  will  display  their  talents 
in  the  Junior  class  play.  Then,  final- 
ly, on  May  seventeenth  comes  the  time 
for  which  all  Juniors  have  waited,  the 
time  which  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
being  a  Junior.  That's  the  dreamy 
Junior-Senior  Prom,  the  prom  given 
for  the  Seniors  by  the  Juniors.  This 
year's  prom  will  probably  be  held  at 
the  Washington  Hotel. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  who  hangs 
the  welcome  sign  above  the  center 
door  during  football  season?  From 
now  on  you  can  give  credit  to  the 
Juniors.  It  doesn't  cost  a  great  deal  to 
be  a  Junior.  Dues  are  only  four  dol- 
lars— one  dollar  for  the  prom,  one  dol- 
lar for  the  picture  in  the  annual,  nine- 
ty-five cents  for  the  class  party,  and 
the  remainder  for  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses. 

Athletics,  too,  claims  the  attention  of 
Juniors.  Washington-Lee  High's  foot- 
ball roster  for  1951  is  well  supplied 
with  them.     To  mention  some,  there 
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are  Porter  Claxton,  Charlie  Huppuch, 
Bob  Baldwin,  Charles  Lynn,  Jim 
Squiers,  Larry  Eisler,  Paul  Levaseur, 
Bill  Wheatley,  Eddie  Wright,  Dick 
Saunders,  John  Schofield,  Jeff  Lindsay, 
Chris  Jackson,  and  Edmund  Zveare. 
Charles  Jackson  and  Bob  Rawls  were 
members  of  the  team  but  have  been 
retired  temporarily  because  of  injuries. 
The  lassies  haven't  let  the  Junior 
class  down  either.  Varsity  cheerlead- 
ers including  Dee  Alexander,  Janet 
Smith,  Diana  Caroon,  and  Dot  Swan- 
son.  Exercising  their  vocal  chords 
with  the  Junior  Varsity  Cheerleaders 
are  Ruth  Gordon,  Anne  Hannegan, 
Glenda  Wilson,  Laurie  Pike,  and  Ann 
Coiner. 

The  Juniors  haven't  limited  their 
talents  to  just  athletics  and  cheerlead- 
ing.  You'll  find  them  with  the  lead- 
ing roles  in  other  fields,  too.  A  great 
many  Juniors  are  members  of  the 
choir  while  Nancy  Dussault,  Bruce 
Scott,  Tom  Johns,  Wally  Sherertz,  and 
Ann  Mitchell  are  members  of  the 
Madrigals.  The  Juniors  are  represent- 
ed in  the  world  of  W-L  publications. 


On  the  Crossed  Sabres  staff  are  Mimi 
Bauer,  feature  editor  and  Margi  Hel- 
ter,  exchange  editor.  Hard  at  work  on 
the  Penman  are  Carol  Dunn,  circula- 
tion manager;  Betty  Potts,  assistant 
circulation  manager;  Happy  Hanson, 
publicity  manager;  Mary  Helen  Hill- 
man,  publicity  staff;  and  Norma 
Small,  editorial  and  circulation  staffs. 

Another  important  part  of  the  Jun- 
ior class  are  the  guidance  councilors. 
Mr.  Donald  Frischman  is  the  grade 
chairman.  His  duties  are  concerned 
with  Junior  homerooms,  class  dues, 
and  meeting  with  the  class  officers. 
Mr.  Frischman  and  Mr.  Campbell 
have  arranged  to  meet  individually 
with  each  Junior.  During  the  ap- 
pointment will  be  discussed  matters 
concerning  credits,  tests,  graduation, 
and  in  general  information  regarding 
courses.  Perhaps  in  this  way  each 
Junior  will  have  a  more  secure  future. 

Well,  there  you  have  it,  a  sneak 
preview  of  W-L's  Junior  class  for  1951- 
52.  Don't  you  agree  that  W-L's  defini- 
tion of  a  Junior  is  much  better  than 
Mr.  Winston's? 


Betty  Davis 


THE  MOMENT 


A  moment  is  born. 

Then  in  a  twinkling  it's  ready  to  die. 
Thus  with  life — the  heart  has  its  moment, 

It  comes  but  once, 
Then  leaves,  never  to  return  again. 
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Will  Horn 


THROUGH  TIME  DARKLY 


'Time  present  and  time  past         ^\ 
Are    both    perhaps    present    in 
time  future," 

— T.  S.  Eliot 


MOSCOW,  Feb.  10— 
Doctor  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  head  of 
the  archaeological  expedition    to   the 
lower  Caucasus,  returned  triumphant 
today  and  received  a  hero's  welcome. 

The  government-sponsored  expedi- 
tion left  here  last  May  and  headed  into 
the  lesser-known  regions  of  the  Cau- 
casus in  search  of  evidence  that  life 
originated  in  the  confines  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Dr.  Ivanovitch  returned  with  a 
wealth  of  evidence  which  will  soon 
he  compiled  in  book  form  and  released 
to  the  public.  However,  yesterday  at 
the  press  conference  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  relating  the  story  of  his  most 
extraordinary  find. 

Two  months  ago  in  an  almost  inac- 
cessible region  of  Mt.  Elbrus,  Dr.  Ivan- 
ovitch and  his  colleagues  found  a 
strange  pit  fifty  feet  deep,  high  on 
the  slope  near  the  top.  The  pit  was 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter 
and  had  vertical  walls  that  were 
smooth  and  appeared  to  have  at  one 
time  been  polished.  Sighting  what 
appeared  to  be  a  cave  at  the  bottom, 
Dr.  Ivanovitch  sent  a  colleague  to  in- 
vestigate.    The  cave  proved   to  be  a 


square  room  twelve  feet  by  twelve  feet 
with  highly  polished  walls  that  were 
certainly  not  natural. 

The  most  striking  object  in  the 
room  was  a  large  human  skeleton.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ivanovitch  the  skeleton 
was  of  a  male  human  over  eight  feet 
tall  with  an  extremely  large  cranium 
and  very  small  teeth.  In  short  it  ans- 
wers the  description  of  what  anthropo- 
logists claim  the  future  man  will  be. 

Dr.  Ivanovitch  stated  further  that 
other  materials  had  been  present  in 
the  room,  but  they  had  disintegrated 
because  of  extreme  age. 

The  skeleton  was  accidentally  des- 
troyed in  transit,  but  the  Doctor  has 
photographs  of  it  and  its  strange  sur- 
roundings. The  age  of  the  skeleton 
was  estimated  at  approximately  ten 
thousand  years. 

When  asked  his  opinion  as  to  what 
this  signifies,  Dr.  Ivanovitch  stated 
that  "Without  a  doubt  this  proves  that 
life  not  only  originated  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  it  evolved  to  a  higher  de- 
gree than  man  has  attained  at  pres- 
ent," and  "All  traces  of  their  great 
development  were  wiped  out  due  to 
contact    with    degenerate    capitalistic 
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tribes  of  western  Europe." 

*      *      » 

His  shining  scouter  arched  majestic- 
ally down  toward  the  tiny  savage  vil- 
lage that  rested  lazily  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountain.  The  village  was  just  a 
group  of  mud  huts,  but  they  were 
overshadowed  by  the  gleaming  foun- 
dation of  a  white-stone  temple — his 
temple. 

The  people — these  savages — were 
building  a  temple  to  him.  He  smiled. 
Well,  if  it  pleased  them  to  build  a 
temple,  let  them  build  it.  They  were 
like  children. 

As  the  scouter  glided  lightly  to  the 
ground,  his  thoughts  traveled  across 
time  and  space  to  his  childhood,  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  and  then  to  a 
few  months  ago.  He  had  been  select- 
ed to  scout  the  planets  of  a  small  sun 
in  hope  of  finding  bases  for  their  war. 
It  was  a  routine  assignment.  He  had 
been  taken  to  a  central  point  in  a  base 
ship  and  then  he  and  two  other  scout- 
ers  had  been  turned  out  into  space  to 
check  three  solar  systems.  There  had 
been  but  one  order,  No  intervention. 
It  was  printed  on  the  inside  door  of 
the  scouter. 

It  had  been  almost  a  month  later 
that  he  had  come  upon  these  people  on 
an  uncivilized  planet.  They  were  a 
friendly  tribe,  but  they  were  almost 
helpless.  They  had  accepted  him  as 
a  god,  because  of  his  great  height  and 
his  space-jumping  scouter. 

As  time  passed  he  grew  fond  of  these 
people  and  tried  to  help  them.  At 
first  he  had  taught  them  to  make  fire, 
then  weapons,  taught  them  how  to 
smelt  metal  and  to  build  with  stones. 
Today  he  was  taking  a  step  that  might 
affect  the  whole  universe — not  now, 
not  during  his  life,  but  later.  In  the 
future  it  might  bring  these  savages  to 


his  own  planet.  He  had  broken  the 
universal  law  already,  so  this  would 
do  no  further  harm. 

He  stepped  out  into  the  crowd  of 
people  that  had  grouped  around  the 
scouter  when  it  had  landed.  The  war- 
riors pressed  close  to  him  in  hope  of 
learning  something  while  the  women 
and  children  kept  in  the  background, 
still  afraid  of  him.  The  leader  of  the 
tribe,  which  called  itself  Greek,  mo- 
tioned for  silence  and  began  to  speak 
in  their  limited  language. 

"Oh  Titan  from  the  skies,  we  re- 
joice at  your  return." 

"I  have  come  to  be  in  the  temple," 
he  replied.     "Leave  me." 

They  left  rather  reluctantly,  but  in 
a  few  minutes  he  was  alone  on  the 
sunny  slope.  He  walked  slowly  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  letting  his 
thoughts  drift  from  the  summer  day, 
to  his  people,  to  the  war  with  the 
Jupiterians,  to  the  packet  in  his  coat 
pocket. 

He  moved  around  to  the  inner  wall 
and  removed  one  of  the  lesser  stones. 
He  removed  the  bundle  from  his  coat 
and  placed  it  in  the  aperture,  then  re- 
placed the  block.  From  his  belt  he 
took  a  small  mallet  and  a  chisel.  On 
the  opposite  wall  he  carefully  cut  an 
inscription.  It  was  the  key  cache. 
Someday  their  descendants  would 
open  his  vault  and  find  the  scientific 
works  that  he  had  so  laboriously  trans- 
lated into  their  own  language,  and 
then — what?     He  left  the  temple. 

He  sat  on  a  large  rock  and  thought. 
He  did  this  often.  Why  had  he  been 
sent  on  this  mission?  Sometimes  he 
wished  he  had  never  set  foot  off  his 
native  planet.  Were  bases  so  import- 
ant that  men  had  to  be  tempted  like 
this?  He  enjoyed  teaching  these  peo- 
ple.    He  thought  of  the  door  of  the 
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scouter — No  intervention.  He  could 
never  return  to  his  home.  He  had 
broken  the  only  universal  law.  He 
would  be  a  space  rover  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
the  leader,  who  had  noticed  he  had 
come  out  of  the  temple.  He  had  hur- 
ried up  the  slope  to  tell  the  god  that 
food  had  been  prepared  for  him  in 
the  village  and  then  accompanied  the 
chief  to  the  main  hut  where  he  ate. 
Then  he  started  back  to  his  ship. 

He  had  been  in  the  village  when 
the  base  ship  landed  and  didn't  notice 
it  when  he  started  toward  his  own. 
He  was  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  air  lock  when  he  felt  the 
numbness  of  a  paralytic  ray  flood 
through  his  body. 

His  captor  was  standing  in  the  outer 
air  lock  of  the  larger  ship. 

"Looks  like  we've  got  one  of  their 
scouts,  Jarf,"  the  Jupiterian  mused  as 
his  companion  descended  with  a  pair 
of  manacles  in  his  hand,  "lock  his 
hands  and  I  can  cut  this  ray." 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  standing 
before  the  captain  of  the  Jupiterian 
ship. 

"So,"  the  officer  smiled,  "you  Titans 
are  getting  around  to  this  part  of  the 
galaxy?  Well,  you're  a  little  late! 
We've  had  bases  here  for  the  last 
hundred  years!" 

The  captain's  discourse  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  lieutenant,  who  called 
him  aside  and  spoke  in  subdued  tones 
for  about  five  minutes.  The  officer 
grew  grave  and  left  the  room.  He  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes. 

"Well,  Titan?"  he  demanded. 
"What  about  it?" 

"About  what?"  the  Titan  asked. 

"You  know   about  what."   the  cap- 


tain shouted,  "Why,  your  own  people 
would  execute  you  for  intervention." 

"Have  you  proof  that  I  intervened?" 

"Proof?  By  my  beard,  do  I  have 
proof!"  he  stormed.  "Half  a  planet- 
year  ago  we  checked  this  tribe  and 
they  were  living  in  the  trees.  Now 
look  at  them." 

"I  have  no  excuse." 

"You  present  a  problem,  Titan,"  the 
officer  mused,  "an  enemy  we  could 
execute,  but  you  are  not  only  our 
enemy,  you  are  an  enemy  of  the  uni- 
verse. No,  no,  Titan,  to  kill  you  would 
be  too  simple.  We  must  really  punish 
you." 

"I  expected  no  better,"  the  Titan 
said. 

"This  interests  me,"  smiled  the  of- 
ficer, "what  would  you  have  done  if 
we  hadn't  come  along?" 

"I  really  hadn't  thought  of  it  much," 
he  smiled  wistfully.  "I  guess  I  would 
have  become  a  space  rover.  Some 
have  done  it,  you  know." 

"Well,  we  can't  afford  that,"  the 
captain  said.  "You've  done  enough 
damage  here." 

There  was  a  silence  in  which  both 
men  thought. 

"Tell  me,  Titan,"  he  asked,  "Where 
and  when  are  you  supposed  to  meet 
your  base  ship?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know?" 

"We  simply  wish  to  capture  it," 
smiled  the  officer. 

"You  mean  destroy  it." 

"What  difference  does  it  make  to 
you?"  he  demanded.  "You  owe  them 
nothing.  You  would  receive  the  same 
treatment  from  them,  plus  the  dis- 
grace of  a  court  martial." 

The  Titan  was  silent  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  he  turned  to  the  wall  map 
and  marked  it  with  an  instrument  that 
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Illustrated  by  Pete  Hartwell. 
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was  hanging  from  a  chain.  The  cap- 
tain smiled  and  called  Jarf.  Jarf  led 
him  to  a  cell.  He  spent  the  night 
there. 

The  next  morning  he  was  brought 
before  the  officers  of  the  ship.  The 
captain  seemed  in  a  very  good  mood. 

"Well,  Titan,  did  you  sleep  well?" 
he  chuckled.  "We  didn't.  Not  one 
wink.  We  stayed  up  all  night  figur- 
ing out  what  to  do  with  you." 

"I  do  hope  you  didn't  go  unreward- 
ed," replied  Titan  sarcastically. 

"No,  we  didn't."  He  seemed  more 
serious.  "In  a  few  moments  Jarf  will 
take  you  to  your  ship  and  allow  you 
to  collect  your  personal  belongings. 
Don't  try  to  escape.  Your  ship  has 
been  disabled.  Then  we  will  take  you 
up  to  the  highest  mountain  on  the  con- 
tinent, blast  out  a  pit  that  will  be  too 
deep  for  you  to  escape  from  and  leave 
you  there  to  think  about  what  you 
have  done.  You'll  have  plenty  of  food, 
we'll  even  arrange  it  so  you  can  have 
a  garden."  He  was  smiling.  "Well, 
Titan?" 

As  they  led  him  from  the  base  ship, 
he  looked  up  at  the  temple.  They 
would  never  know  about  the  cache, 
not    now    at    least.     There  were  few 


things  in  the  tiny  ship  that  he  wanted, 
just  a  few  books  and  some  clothing. 
He  started  back  toward  the  larger  ship. 
They  were  about  half  way  back  when 
he  saw  the  savages  standing  in  their 
path. 

"Oh  mighty  lord,"  the  chief  bowed, 
"do  you  leave  us  so  soon?" 

"Yes,  I  must  leave  you  forever,"  he 
said. 

"But  why?" 

"Because  I  have  helped  you  I  am 
being  chained  to  earth." 

"We  will  not  let  you  go,  great 
Titan,"  they  shouted. 

"No,  wait!"  he  commanded.  "The 
other  gods  take  me.  There  is  nothing 
you  can  do.  Remember  what  I  have 
taught  you." 

"Come,  Titan!"  Jarf  said. 

As  he  mounted  to  the  air  lock  he 
could  hear  the  savages  chanting  and 
the  chief  proclaim,  "You  shall  not  be 
forgotten,  great  Titan,  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  shall  sing 
of  you  as  we  do!"  As  the  lock  closed 
he  heard  them  crying,  "Prometheus, 
Prometheus  .  .  .  ." 

{Orchids  to  Aeschylus) 


Betty  Davis 


SUNSET 


Let  me  tell  you  how  the  sun  set, 
Stretching  in  its  yawn, 
Sending  notes  to  all  the  gods, 
Please  don't  disturb  till  dawn. 
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Jean  Brumbach 


DESTRUCTION  WITHIN 


Scene — A  sanitorium  for  the  mentally 
ill.  A  young  inmate,  in  his 
early  thirties,  stares  grimly 
out  the  window  at  the  hov- 
ering mosquitoes  covering 
his  tiny  screen  as  the  pros- 
pect of  sleep  has  evaded  him. 

Time — 11:30  p.m. 

DARKNESS,  as  an  evil  demon,  had 
crept  swiftly  upon  the  world. 
Close  upon  the  heels  of  sunset,  night 
followed  day,  darkness  followed  light, 
a  hideous  robe  of  dusk  with  magnifi- 
cent power  in  control  of  innumerable 
slaves.  Insects,  stinging,  crawling,  bit- 
ing, seeking  human  nourishment,  leav- 
ing alone  not  even  the  sick  man  with 
a  heavy  bleeding  soul.  Not  caring 
whom  they  attacked  as  long  as  they 
quenched  their  thirst.  Where  would 
these  starving  parasites  turn  for  life  if 
human  substance  was  not  to  be  had. 
Was  it  printed  in  the  Bible  that  the 
world  was  to  end  and  the  people 
would  go  with  it?  Human  life,  be- 
coming extinct,  would  leave  no  prey 
for  these  blood  sucking  vultures. 
Death  for  them  would  be  a  certainty 
unless  they  turned  to  each  other  in 
their  hunger.  Or  possibly  they  would 
weaken  and  fall  to  the  earth  and  dis- 


integrate, not  as  human  souls,  but 
as  lifeless  as  grains  of  sand,  to  be 
blown  about  and  lost  in  the  winds  of 
time. 

Wearily,  with  lowered  head,  he 
moved  from  the  tiny  window  as  if  that 
single  movement  would  banish  the 
darkness  without,  yet  the  inner  dark- 
ness was  even  more  hideous.  His  hand 
groped  in  the  blackness  for  the  bare 
window  ledge  on  which  to  brace  his 
body.  The  cold  cement  floor  beneath 
him  offered  no  relief  if  he  should  fall. 
His  head,  beginning  to  spin  wildly, 
seemed  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  rest  of 
his  body.  Nausea  swept  him  as  his 
hand,  wet  with  perspiration,  touched 
the  ledge. 

He  grabbed  at  it  hungrily  and  eased 
himself  into  the  chair.  His  tiny  in- 
sect neighbors  still  covered  the  rusted 
screen  of  the  window.  He  leaned  for- 
ward and  studied  them.  How  quaint 
was  the  resemblance  of  their  lives, 
though  free,  to  his  sheltered  one.  His 
first  emotion  of  two  years  swept  him 
as  he  smiled  greedily  at  them. 
Their  desire  was  to  be  on  the  inner- 
most side  of  the  screen  where  human 
blood  would  nourish  them,  while  he 
desired  their  world  where  human  love 
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alone  would  be  the  essential  nourish- 
ment, even  though,  he  knew  that 
he  would  be  of  no  greater  worth 
to  the  world  than  these  hungry  pests. 
If  only  these  four  stone  walls  could 
be  left  behind  and  a  return  could  be 
made  to  the  life  he  once  called  his 
own.  His  mind  remembered  the  past 
and  aloud  he  thought;  "In  the  busi- 
ness where  I  was  a  junior  partner,  I 
had  the  respect  of  all  my  associates. 
Or  did  I?  Did  they  laugh  behind  my 
back  as  everyone  else,  or  did  they  pity 
me?  No,  I  was  a  brilliant  man  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  who  would  have  had 
a  full  life  ahead  of  me  except  for  one 
thing — love,  or  even  better,  someone 
to  depend  on  me.  Always  since  I  was 
a  young  child  I  have  wanted  people 
to  ask  my  advice  or  desire  my  assist- 
ance, but  never  did  they  bother.  And 
now  these  fool  doctors  say  that  I  will 
soon  be  free,  but  I  know  they  lie.  I 
have  seen  them  shake  their  heads 
slowly  yet  keep  the  wretched  truth  to 
themselves.  Yet  they  are  wrong,  so 
wrong,  for  they  think  I  am  crazy,  no 
longer  human.  But  still  I  possess  the 
power  of  love,  which  no  one  can  take 
from  me.  And  here  before  me  are 
creatures  who  need  me  and  want  me." 
He  gripped  the  steel  arms  of  the 
chair,  and  the  blood  rushed  from  his 
hands  as  his  grip  became  tighter.  He 
reached  desperately  out  to  the  soiled 
screen,  tearing  at  it,  throwing  his 
weight  upon  it  until  the  skin  of  his 
hands  bled  from  the  ragged  edges. 
Perspiration  soaked  his  clothing,  still 
he  tore  at  the  remaining  wire.  Dimly 
he  could  see  the  scarlet  splotches  upon 
his  forearm.  Neither  pain  nor  fright 
was  to  bother  him — only  anxiety — 
that  the  job  could  be  completed.  A- 
round  his  head  buzzed  the  skinny  vul- 
tures, lighting  on  his  bare  arms  and 
neck.  Had  they  been  biting?  He 
didn't  know.     His  mind  as  well  as  his 
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body  became  immune  to  their  pres- 
ence. 

He  turned  from  the  window,  and 
wild  thoughts  made  the  blood  rush  to 
his  temples  and  his  heart  began  to 
pound  madly.  "This  red  thickness 
covering  my  arms  does  not  pain  me, 
nor  do  the  stinging  parasites  hurt  my 
flesh  as  they  bite.  If  this  is  so,  then 
I  am  not  human?  But  I  am;  I  must 
be;  those  doctors  are  wrong,  wrong. 
Why  do  I  not  feel  the  pain  as  others 

do?  ."     He  grabbed  his  arm 

and  dug  his  fingernails  roughly  into 
the  swelled  skin.  "It  has  to  itch,  it 
must,  but  I  feel  nothing.  The  bites 
are  now  open  wide,  and  the  raw  flesh 
shows;  still  it  does  not  hurt."  He  star- 
ed, unnerved  by  this  new  knowledge, 
at  his  ravished  arms,  while  insects 
buzzed  crazily  about  his  body.  Beads 
of  perspiration  lay  across  his  forehead, 
and  he  turned  as  if  in  a  daze.  His 
lean  body  gave  way,  and  he  dropped 
heavily  to  his  knees  in  a  final  effort  to 
escape  the  crazy  humming  sound 
which  now  filled  every  corner  of  the 
narrow  room.  A  short  cry  rang  from 
his  feverish  lips  as  his  tortured  mind 
seemed  to  lose  complete  control  of  it- 
self. Slackened  his  body  lay,  as  the 
silence  of  death  filled  the  room. 


Two  days  later  in  the  obituary  col- 
umn of  the  Evening  Telegram  appear- 
ed this  notice: 

"The  staff  of  the  Westmere  Sani- 
tarium announce  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  James  C.  Buckmas- 
ter.  Death  was  caused  by  a  heart 
attack.  Mr.  Buckmaster  was  found 
seated  in  an  armchair  early  this 
morning.  Hospital  officials  re- 
ported Mr.  Buckmaster  to  have 
been  clutching  a  tiny  mosquito 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand." 
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Gabriel 


RETURN 


THE  MIST  hung  over  the  river  as 
it  had  for  days.  I  could  hear  the 
artillery  booming  in  the  distance. 
They  were  firing  at  something;  I  did- 
n't know  why,  for  the  fog  was  as 
thick  as  pea  soup.  I  could  hardly  see 
my  fingers  at  arm's  length.  The  snow 
had  been  on  the  ground  for  days  and 
it  was  frozen.  The  ice  on  the  river 
had  broken  the  day  before  and  most 
of  our  pontoon  bridges  had  been  des- 
troyed by  the  constant  battering  of 
the  large  pieces  of  ice.  The  Germans 
hadn't  left  a  bridge  across  the  river 
for  fifty  miles.    The  going  was  rough 
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and  the  wind  cut  through  our  thick 
clothes,  chilling  us  to  the  marrow.  I 
had  once  read  in  a  magazine  about 
the  warm,  fertile  Rhine  valley,  noted 
for  its  picturesque  beauty  and  histori- 
cal castles.  The  valley  that  I  saw  was 
a  strip  of  bleak,  frozen  land  between 
two  mountain  ranges.  As  for  pictures- 
que beauty,  if  bomb-ravished  cities 
and  burnt  fields  are  picturesque,  it 
certainly  was!  And  as  for  the  histori- 
cal castles,  there  were  plenty  of  those, 
if  you  cared  to  clean  the  Nazis  out  of 
them. 

The  Germans  began  to  return  the 
artillery  fire.  It  was  hitting  too  close 
for  comfort.  I  reached  over  and 
nudged  Ralph.  He  was  lying  in  his 
fox-hole  next  to  mine,  probably  think- 
ing the  same  things  I  was. 

"When  do  you  think  this  stuff  will 
lift?" 
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"I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "But  I 
sure  wish  it  would  hurry." 

"Got  any  cigarettes?"  I  questioned. 

"Just  three,"  he  answered,  tossing 
me  the  pack. 

I  took  my  gloves  off  and  picked  the 
pack  up,  withdrew  one,  and  handed 
the  remaining  ones  back  to  him.  I 
saw  his  hand  come  up  and  take  them; 
then,  his  ring  glistened  in  the  first  ray 
of  sunlight  that  I  had  seen  in  days. 
The  sun  shown  through  the  fog.  In  a 
few  hours  that  great  blanket  of  mist 
had  been  removed  from  the  world.  We 
could  see  the  river  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  us. 

The  sniper  wasn't  more  than  fifty 
feet  away.  We  were  facing  the  river, 
kneeling  by  our  fox-holes.  At  the 
first  shot  I  turned  to  see  Ralph  fall. 
The  second  shot  ....  a  pain  in  my 
chest,  then  ....  blackness. 
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I  awoke  standing.  Then  I  began 
to  walk.  I  didn't  know  why.  I  didn't 
know  where  I  was  going.  I  just  kept 
walking,  walking  down  a  road.  The 
road  was  narrow,  about  wide  enough 
for  people  to  walk  on  five  abreast.  It 
reminded  me  of  pictures  of  how  the 
old  Roman  roads  once  looked.  On 
either  side  it  was  bordered  by  white 
stones.  Each  stone  was  a  rectangle 
and  polished,  so  that  it  shone  with  a 
dazzling  light.  The  road  itself  was  of 
a  substance  not  unlike  gray  marble. 
On  either  side  of  the  road  were  plains 
reaching  out  to  green  hills  rolling  on 
the  horizon,  unblemished  except  by" 
spots  of  foliage  and  scattered  trees. 
The  sky  was  unusually  blue  and  each 
cloud  was  perfect,  such  as  one  might 
see  in  a  child's  picture  book.  The 
place  seemed  dead.  There  were  no 
birds    or  other    forms  of  animal  life, 
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just  plains,  hills,   and  sky. 

Where  was  I?  How  did  I  get  here? 
What  was  I  doing  here?  All  of  these 
questions  raced  through  my  mind. 

I  was  fascinated  and  bewildered. 
Never  before  had  I  seen  anything  like 
this.  I  looked  down  at  my  feet.  The 
marble  path  reflected  my  image  and 
— Ralph's!  He  was  walking  slightly 
behind  me,  with  the  same  steady  steps 
as  mine.  Each  step  brought  us  nearer 
to  something — but  what? 

I  started  to  ask,  but  I  did  not.  I 
just  kept  walking.  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  time.  The  light  never  changed;  we 
just  kept  walking! 

Soon  I  began  to  notice  that  I  was 
going  more  slowly  than  my  friend, 
for  he  was  now  at  my  side,  now  in 
front  of  me.  In  the  distance  I  could 
see  a  wall;  it  must  have  towered  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground.  It 
was  built  of  the  same  white  stone  that 
bordered  the  road.  From  where  I  was 
it  was  impossible  to  see  beyond  the 
wall,  but  above  it  hung  a  golden  mist, 
an  intriguing,  beckoning  mist  that 
showered  a  golden  brilliance  over  the 
surrounding  countryside.  Gradually 
we  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  The  near- 
er we  came  the  greater  the  distance 
became  between  Ralph  and  me.  At 
last  I  had  almost  stopped.  He  kept  on 
going,  walking  steadily  toward  the 
wall.  I  tried  to  call  to  him.  I  could 
hear  my  voice,  but  he  continued.  At 
last  I  had  stopped.  I  sank  to  my  knees. 
I  had  never  felt  so  miserable.  I  want- 
ed to  sleep  more  than  ever  before. 

I  was  at  least  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  wall,  kneeling  on  the  road 
watching  Ralph  walking  steadily  to- 
ward it,  when  I  noticed  a  gate  at  the 
end  of  the  road.  He  had  reached  it. 
It  slowly  opened.  He  entered,  and 
as  he  did  so,  there  came  forth  a  light 
of  such  brilliance  that  I  was  blinded 
instantly.     My  eyes  ached,  and  I  fell 
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across  the  road  clutching  at  the 
ground,  uprooting  the  grass.  I  was 
afraid!  Then  the  blackness  swirled 
around  me.  I  felt  the  ground  give  be- 
neath me.  I  was  falling  through  space! 
Comets  flashed  and  stars  twinkled!.... 

This  time  I  awoke  lying  in  a  bed. 
The  doctor  looked  down  at  me  through 
thick-lensed  glasses  and  smiled: 

"How  do  you  feel,  soldier?  No, 
don't  talk!  You  had  a  pretty  rough 
time.  Thought  we  were  going  to  lose 
you  there  yesterday,  but  I  think  you're 
past  the  danger  point  now." 

"Ralph?"  I  muttered.  "Where's 
Ralph?" 

The  doctor  frowned. 

"Oh,  your  buddy!  ....  He  died 
yesterday " 


THE  FULFILLMENT 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

change  had  taken  place.  The  lovely 
weather  of  yesterday  had  become,  dur- 
ing the  night,  a  wild  animal,  with 
winds  blowing  and  tearing  at  homes 
and  trees,  rain  storms  coming  and  go- 
ing in  rapid  succession.  In  between 
the  clouds,  the  sun  shone  with  a  vio- 
lent, consuming  light. 

At  9  a.m.  the  phone  rang.  It  was 
the  observatory.  "Dr.  Brink,  are  you 
coming  in  today?"  He  wasn't,  he  said. 

"Well,  there  isn't  much  to  do  any- 
way, I  suppose.  We  will  continue  to 
watch  and  wait;  and  if  any  new  signs 
are  found,  we  will  get  in  touch  with 
you." 

There  was  nothing  anyone  could  do 
but  watch  and  wait.  He  wondered 
how  long  they  would  have  to  wait. 

Nan  sat  down  in  a  nearby  chair. 
"It  won't  be  long  now,  Eddie.  Butt 
don't  worry,  please.  Just  listen  to  the 
last  verse:  'And  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
"Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  today,  shalt 
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thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  '  That's 
what  I  say  to  you.  It  will  be  good  to 
die  together." 

"Don't  talk  about  it!"  he  snapped  at 
her.  "I'm  sick  of  all  this  talk  about 
dying  and  suffering.  Can't  you  try 
to  get  my  mind  off  it?" 

"Sorry,"  Nan  looked  hurt. 

Eddie  was  sorry  too.  He  shouldn't 
be  mean  and  irritable  when  so  little 
time  was  left.  Well,  go  ahead  and  tell 
her.  "I'm  the  one  who's  sorry,  Nan. 
Forgive  me?" 

"Of  course,  dear.  I  feel  the  same 
way." 

At  ten  the  telephone  rang  again. 
It  was  Roberts  this  time.  "Storms  are 
still  raging,  and  severe  earthquakes 
are  now  reported  in  numerous  Latin 
American  countries  and  in  Asia.  An- 
other thing,  Doctor,  we  are  unable  to 
look  at  the  sun  by  use  of  the  corona- 
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graph.  The  radiation  must  have  be- 
come so  strong  that  the  machine  can- 
not block  out  blinding  rays.  That  is 
all  for  now.  Ed,  If  the  end  comes  be- 
fore I  talk  to  you  again,  I  want  you  to 
know — it's  been  grand,  really  wonder- 
ful, working  with  you.  I  just  wish  .  .  . 
it  could  have  lasted  longer.  Well,  good 
luck.    And  good-bye,  sir." 

"Thank  you,  Jake.  I'm  sure  glad  I 
had  you  to  work  with;  you've  been  a 
great  help.  Good  luck  to  you  too.  I 
.  .  .  Goodbye,  Jake.'' 

"Is  this  really  the  last  goodbye,"  Ed 
wondered.  "Shall  I  never  see  all  my 
friends  again?  It  seems  so  strange  to 
say  goodbye  and  know  it's  the  last." 

Ten-thirty,  eleven,  eleven-fifteen 
came  and  went.  Ed,  Nan,  and  Bobby 
sat  in  their  living  room.  About  11:30 
there  was  a  faint  earth  tremor. 

"Look,  I'm  going  to  call  the  observa- 
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tory  and  see  what's  happening,"  Ed 
said.  "Don't  leave  the  room.  I'll  be 
back  in  a  moment." 

He  picked  up  the  receiver,  and,  to 
his  surprise,  heard  no  accustomed  buzz. 
He  clicked  the  buttons  a  couple  of 
times  but  still  no  sound.  It  must  be 
dead.  Probably  the  lines  were  down 
somewhere. 

He  took  a  few  steps  toward  the  liv- 
ing room  but  suddenly  lost  his  balance 
and  found  himself  on  the  floor.  The 
floor.  The  floor,  the  walls,  were  heav- 
ing and  swaying.  Earthquake!  He 
struggled  to  get  up,  but  his  foot  slip- 
ped, and  again  he  was  on  the  floor. 
Madly,  he  called  "Nan,  Bobby,"  and 
began,  half  crawling,  half  stumbling 
toward  Nan's  answer.  He  yelled  again, 
but  a  deafening  roar  like  a  thousand 
bombers  drowned  his  voice.   The  walls 


were  convex,  then  concave,  and  finally 
toppled.  Screaming,  he  covered  his 
head  with  his  arms  and  was  crushed 
to  the  floor  once  more,  now  with  bricks 
and  plaster  falling  all  about. 

He  lay  waiting.  All  he  could  hear 
was  the  whine  of  the  wind  moaning 
through  the  ruin.  He  listened  again 
and  heard  his  name,  "Eddie,  Eddie, 
where  are  you?"  Where  was  Nan  .  .  . 
Bobby?  He  toiled  to  his  feet,  throw- 
ing off  a  layer  of  debris.  Thank  God! 
They  were  all  right.  They  must  have 
gotten  out  of  the  house  before  it  col- 
lapsed. 

"Oh,  Eddie,  are  you  hurt?  I  was 
petrified  when  everything  fell  and  you 
.  .  .  ."  She  was  sobbing.  Bobby  was 
crying  too,  and  clung  to  his  father, 
thoroughly  terrified. 

"Hush,  now.    Everything's  all  right. 
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I'm  not  hurt,  we're  together,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  worst  is  over."  He  wondered 
whether  his  words  sounded  calming 
enough.  He  was  shaking  and  so  fright- 
ened himself  that  he  barely  knew  what 
he  was  saying. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was 
five  minutes  'til  noon. 

As  suddenly  as  the  quake  had  come, 
the  wind  stopped.  An  instant  before  it 
had  been  pulling  at  him,  whipping  up 
dust  from  the  pile  of  what  had  been 
their  home,  and  bending  the  trees  to- 
ward the  ground.  Now  it  was  silent, 
as  though  in  respect,  as  though  its 
Master  had  ordered  that  it  be  still. 

He  could  now  make  out  moans  of 
agony  and  sorrow.  Others  had  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  his  family.  Across 
the  street  a  woman  was  tugging  at  her 


husband.  He  was  pinned  beneath  a 
huge  beam,  and  Ed  knew  it  was  hope- 
less effort.  She  could  never  get  him 
out,  and  if  she  did  it  would  be  worse; 
he  was  dreadfully  mangled. 

Up  the  street  a  baby  was  wailing. 
Where  was  his  mother? 

A  man  stumbled  by  the  three  figures 
huddled  together.  Blood  gushed  from 
a  cut  in  his  head,  and  the  look  in  his 
eyes  was  one  of  a  man  already  dead, 
with  no  feeling,  no  ability  to  think. 
Ed  wanted  to  help,  but  the  knowledge 
of  futility  stopped  him. 

Ed  felt  Nan  shiver.  How  long  must 
they  bear  this  nauseating  scene?  It 
was  12:05.  "Noon  has  passed,"  he 
thought.  "Isn't  this  the  end?"  Per- 
haps— no,  he  couldn't  have  been  mis- 
taken. 
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A  minute  longer  they  waited — 

"Nan" 

"Eddie" 

"Bobby,  you're  being  such  a  brave 
boy." 

At  12:07  the  sun  gave  a  final  terri- 
fic shudder  and  fell,  careening  through 
space.  There  was  a  blinding,  impos- 
sibly bright  flash  of  light,  an  explo- 
sion, a  roar  such  as  had  never  been 
heard. 

Edmund  fell  to  his  knees.  He  tried 
to  close  his  eyes  and  shut  out  the 
brightness,  but  his  eyes  were  already 
closed.  He  shielded  them  with  his 
hands.  A  minute  passed  and  nothing 
happened.  He  dared  to  open  his  eyes, 
and,  to  his  amazement,  he  saw  a  great 
cloud  coming,  descending  upon  the 
world.     Then,  in  its  rapid  descent,  it 


paused  a  short  distance  above  the 
world. 

"Do  you  hear  me?  Get  it  over 
with!  I  can't  stand  this  waiting,  wait- 
ing," screamed  Edmund's  soul. 

But  still  the  shining  radiance  hung, 
suspended  above  the  earth — its  mass  of 
clouds  and  gases  seething  and  bub- 
bling. Gradually  the  movement  sub- 
sided .  .  .  yet  still  it  hung,  tremulous 
in  its  white  brilliance.  The  silence 
was  vibrant.  Every  human  was  wait- 
ing .  .  .  hypnotized  by  awe,  dread, 
terror. 

And  then  the  mists  seemed  to  part 
and  from  out  of  their  depths  came  a 
great  voice  like  the  roll  of  thunder.  It 
said — and  every  ear  heard  and  under- 
stood— 

"It  is  I.     Be  not  afraid." 
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EXPANSION 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
And  this  recording  of  thoughts  is  what 
has  made  man  a  culture-builder,  a  re- 
former, and  a  progressor;  it  is  respon- 
sible for  his  growth.  There  are  many 
more  people  learning  and  growing  in 
W-L  now  than  there  were  last  year; 
next  year  there  will  be  even  more. 
To  keep  pace  with  a  growing  school, 
the  Penman  has  tried  to  give  you  even 
better  stories  and  articles  than  those  in 
our  prize-winning  issues  of  last  year. 
To  keep  pace  with  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  picture,  we  have  chosen  as  our 
theme  expansion.  The  cover  high- 
lights this  theme;  there  is  also  the 
illustration  by  Frieda  Atkinson  and  an 
interesting  history  of  W-L  by  Ted 
Groom,  for  which  he  did  extensive  re- 
search. In  addition  we  have  a  great 
many  authors  whose  writing  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  our  pages,  among 
them  Frieda  Atkinson,  with  her  poems 
that  are  both  beautiful  and  penetrat- 
ing. Your  favorite,  Ruth  Coffman,  of- 
fers a  poignant  piece  to  Mike  Mason 
that  is  reminiscent  of  Mike's  own 
work.  There  are  many  others  whom 
you  will  meet  within  our  pages,  in 
still  other  fields.  Joyce  Richardson's 
tragic  tale  and  Frieda's  humorous  one 
are  two  of  the  most  interesting.  A 
skillfully- written  story  is  "Return," 
contributed  under  a  nom-de-plume. 
We  think  you  will  remember  this 
story  a  long  time.  Judy  Conrad  has 
given  us  another  of  her  entertaining 
stories;  and  Leslie  Adkins,  whose  stor- 
ies you  have  been  enjoying  for  four 
years,  has  contributed  a  sketch.  Sally 
Newman's  suspense-filled  story  will 
keep  you  on  the  edge  of  your  seat. 

So,  we  present  your  magazine,  writ- 
ten by  you  and  for  you  and  represen- 
tative of  your  school,  for  whom  expan- 
sion means  growth — physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual. 
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ABOUT  OUR  AUTHORS 


WITH  THE  Sophomore  Class  es- 
pecially in  mind,  we  chose  for 
the  theme  of  our  Winter  Issue  "New 
Experiences."  We  could  think  of  no- 
thing that  would  be  more  fitting  for 
Washington-Lee's  newest  class  than 
this  theme.  "New  Experiences"  can 
be  applied  to  everything  that  the 
sophomore  encounters  in  coming  to  a 
different  and  large  school  such  as  W-L. 
Most  of  our  selections  illustrate,  we 
believe,  our  theme. 

To  begin  our  magazine  we  have 
Frieda  Atkinson's  story,  Ring  Search- 
er, an  interesting  narrative  with  a 
Chinese  setting,  a  place  that  Frieda  is 
well  qualified  to  write  about  after  her 


year  and  a  half  stay  there.  Another 
story  that  was  inspired  by  travel  is 
The  Rocks  of  Death  by  Sally  Newman. 
We  know  this  story,  like  Sally's  previ- 
ous contribution,  will  keep  you  on  the 
edge  of  your  seat.  A  tale  that  ex- 
presses deep  feeling  and  mood  is  De- 
ceit, written  by  Jean  Baumbach. 

On  the  lighter  side  we  offer  John 
Ewing's  essay  on  one  of  the  students' 
favorite  gripes — the  school  bus.  Al- 
though it  is  exaggerated,  we  think 
that  Student  vs.  Bus  will  get  a  laugh 
from  a  great  many  of  us. 

When  I  asked  Judy  Conrad  what 
her  story,  Southern  Fancy,  was  about 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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RING  SEARCHER 


THE  HOUSE  near  the  seven-gated 
wall  is  still.  Chrysanthemums 
drop  unnoticed  on  the  courtyard 
stones,  and  the  wind  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Lotuses  whispers  around  the 
spirit  screen.  Other  whispers  do  I  also 
hear,  but  those  are  not  to  be  men- 
tioned lightly.  The  lord  whom  I  serve 
will  not  allow  an  old  woman  to  tell 
her  dreams.  Dreams?  Yes.  He  is 
right,  for  these  strange  things  are  not 
in  compliment  to  him,  and  my  lord 
is  high  in  the  esteem  of  Heaven's 
Son. 

Before,  the  gold  chrysanthemums 
were  picked  each  morning  and  put  in 
a  brown  clay  vase  for  my  girl's  room, 
but  now  it  is  not  so.  The  vase  is  a 
shard,  and  the  once  bright  room  is 
filled  with  nothingness.  The  silken 
curtains  have  been  torn  away  and  all 
the  world  can  look  in  through  the 
unclosed  window  to  behold  desolation. 
My  tears  fall  numberless  when  I  feel 
the  absence  of  my  girl,  and  I  am 
soothed  only  by  remembering  before 


The  lake  house  was  the  birth  gift 
of  Aie  Kwei.  The  lord  her  father 
gave  it  to  her  for  her  home  because 
he  was  greatly  disappointed  when 
her  mother  gave  him  not  a  small  son. 
In  all  my  girl's  short  life  her  father 
did  not  look  upon  her  face;  her  house 
has  never  known  his  footstep. 

My  girl  was  a  royal  child.     When 


the  time  came  for  her  to  choose  the 
symbol  that  would  show  her  destiny, 
her  baby  hand  went  unerring  to  the 
sceptre,  though  there  were  many 
brighter  playthings  on  the  tray.  Her 
mother  smiled,  though,  when  I  think 
on  it,  I  do  not  believe  the  smile  was 
one  of  happiness. 

I  bound  the  lily-feet  of  Aie 
Kwei.  I  myself  wrapped  them  in 
small  satin  slippers  and  bathed  them 
in  hot,  scented  water  so  the  pain 
would  not  be  so  great.  When  she 
cried,  my  tongue  told  her  pretty  stor- 
ies, and  I  taught  her  how  to  sit  upon 
her  feet  and  rock  so  that  the  aching 
would  not  be  unbearable.  Hers  were 
the  smallest  feet  in  the  Three  King- 
doms. Nor  were  her  feet  her  only 
beauty.  Her  raven  hair  was  soft  as 
the  summer  winds,  and  her  eyes  glow- 
ed like  jewels  from  her  ivory  face. 

Her  childish  days  were  filled  with 
teachings  and  with  pleasure.  The  Lo- 
tus Lake  often  caressed  my  girl's 
dainty  craft,  and  time  was  coaxed 
speedily  by  with  her  bright  singing 
and  clever  words.  Quickly  she  learn- 
ed the  wisdom  of  the  great  teachers, 
and  when  she  was  of  age  to  be  pre- 
sented before  the  Emperor,  her  knowl- 
edge was  before  her  in  maturity. 
Truly,  had  my  lord  seen  his  lady- 
daughter  on  her  first  visit  to  court,  he 
would  have  been  as  proud  of  her  as 
he  is  of  his  concubine-born  sons. 


WINTER 


Aie  Kwei  was  not  afraid.  Her  sky- 
blue  gown  became  her,  and  she  stood 
composed  in  the  great  audience  hall 
waiting  for  the  Emperor.  I  looked  at 
all  the  other  youthful  ladies,  and  I 
scorned  their  amahs  in  my  mind  for 
neglecting  to  teach  their  girls  poise. 
The  ladies  stood  in  clumps  like  frigh- 
tened sheep,  and  their  eyes  were  like 
sheeps'  eyes  too.  If  someone  had  drop- 
ped a  tea  cup  it  was  in  my  mind  that 
they  would  have  screamed  in  terror. 
My  girl  was  beautiful,  and  I  was  fill- 
ed with  pride. 

Though  I  was  in  a  kow-tow,  I  could 
see  my  girl  with  the  tail  of  my  eye. 
She  did  not  forget  a  thing  that  she  had 
been  taught  of  court  procedure.  In- 
deed, if  it  were  not  against  the  will 
of  Heaven  for  me  to  gaze  upon  the 
Emperor's  face,  I  would  say  that  he 
smiled  at  my  girl,  but  I  dare  not  say 
so  rash  a  thing. 

For  five  days  after  the  audience  my 
girl  was  over-flowing  with  happiness. 
Then  a  beggar  came  to  our  gate  and 
said  he  had  a  gift  for  Aie  Kwei.  (May 
his  reincarnation  be  the  lowest  Hea- 
ven can  appoint.)  Had  I  known  then 
what  evil  the  tiny  box  he  gave  to 
me  could  cause,  I  would  have  thrown 
it  to  the  hungry  waves  of  the  lake. 

The  sapphire  ring  was  an  intricate- 
ly formed  bird  perched  on  the  band 
that  went  around  the  finger.  Its  deli- 
cacy became  Aie  Kwei  and  showed 
excellent  taste,  but  I  was  not  pleased 
that  there  was  no  name  to  tell  from 
whence  it  came.  Aie  Kwei  convinced 
me  that  it  might  have  been  a  gift 
from  her  father,  and  so  she  wore  it 
daily. 

The  gifts  did  not  come  often.  Per- 
haps they  came  one  each  month,  but 
that  was  not  always  the  way.  Some- 
times it  was  a  longer  time  between 
them.     They  were  beautiful  and  pre- 
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cious,  and  each  gift  made  me  more 
concerned.  Until  the  yellow  dragon- 
robe  came  the  sender  was  unknown, 
but  when  my  girl  unfolded  the  satin 
and  it  flowed  over  her  arm  like  a  water- 
fall, my  heart  pounded  in  me  like  the 
curfew-drum,  and  I  kow-towed  before 
her,  for  she  was  a  favorite  of  the  Em- 
peror. Aie  Kwei  caused  me  much 
uneasiness,  because  she  did  not  seem 
surprised.  She  put  the  robe  about  her 
and  clapped  her  dainty  hands  and 
laughed  at  me  for  being  such  an  old 
fool. 

Many  were  surprised  when  the  Em- 
peror announced  his  desire  to  take 
another  wife.  Court  gossips  told  me 
of  the  rage  the  Empress  flew  into  and 
also  that  she  called  a  special  interview 
with  my  girl's  father.  I  was  terrified, 
but  I  did  not  speak  of  the  matter  to 
Aie  Kwei,  because  she  was  proud  and 
happy,  and  I  loved  her. 

Aie  Kwei  did  not  know  of  the  cum- 
sha  taking  of  her  father  and  other 
lords.  By  the  grace  of  the  Empress 
they  were  allowed  to  exact  great 
amounts  of  money  from  subjects  seek- 
ing audience  with  the  Emperor.  The 
Emperor  knew  nothing  of  such  hap- 
penings, for  his  royal  wife  did  not 
wish  for  him  to  know  that  she  held 
such  power  over  his  lords.  At  any 
time  she  could  tell  him  of  their  graft 
and  have  them  executed.  In  this  way 
she  forced  them  to  do  as  she  pleased. 
There  are  few  in  the  high  places  who 
prefer  honor  to  money.  Aie  Kwei  did 
not  know  of  these  things,  and  be- 
cause she  did  not,  she  wore  her  sap- 
phire ring  when  my  lord's  friend 
came  on  a  tea  call.  I  tried  to  warn 
her,  but  to  think  evil  of  your  super- 
iors is  a  sign  of  an  inferior  person. 


When  Aie  Kwei  offered  tea  to  her 
guest  I  could  feel  the  beating  of  my 
heart  up  in  my  throat.  The  lord  look- 
ed closely  at  the  ring  when  he  receiv- 
ed his  cup.  He  did  not  speak  of  it, 
but  I  knew  that  he  had  found  what  he 
had  come  to  see. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  servant 
came  from  my  lord  bearing  a  gift  for 
Aie  Kwei.  I  would  rather  had  died  a 
thousand  deaths  than  give  my  girl  the 
gift,  but  I  dared  not  disobey  my  lord. 

The  yellow  silk  cord  was  coiled 
around  a  bamboo  tablet.  There  was 
nothing  on  the  tablet  except — From 
the  Empress  of  Cathay  and  the  Lord 

of  Wei,  Your  Father .     Aie  Kwei 

looked  at  me  with  confused  eyes,  seek- 
ing an  explanation,  but  I  could  give 
her  none.  With  slow  steps  she  walked 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  and 
when  she  walked  away  from  me  I 
could  hear  my  soul  crying. 

My  girl  was  very  brave.  When  the 
Emperor's  request  came,  she  was 
found  swaying  in  the  upper  room,  and 
her  lily-feet  were  not  on  the  floor. 
In  her  hand  was  a  small  piece  of  rice- 
paper,  addressed  to  her  father;  on  it 
were  two  words:  I  obey. 

Still  I  hear  her  ghost  crying  on  a 
quiet  night.  I  can  hear  her  bruise 
her  tiny  feet  as  she  stumbles  in  the 
ruins  of  the  house,  looking  for  her 
ring.  I  curse  the  Empress  for  her 
cruelty  and  my  girl's  father  for  his 
weakness;  I  join  the  wailing  wind 
with  my  unhappiness.  My  girl 
will  never  be  at  peace,  for  I  threw 
the  ring  into  the  well  in  my  blind 
sorrow,  and  without  it  her  spirit  will 
never  be  content. 


WINTER 


Millie-Ann  Parkin 


MEMORIES 


Golden  bits  of  life 

Stored  in  the  attic  of  our  minds. 
Thought  about, 
Cherished, 
Cried  over. 

Happy  bits  of  life 

Crowding  others  to  the  background. 
Old  ones  dim, 
They  wane, 
And  they  die. 

Then  an  episode 

Recalls  these  faded  bits  of  life, 
They  brighten, 
Spread  joy, 
And  gladness. 


Bill  Hastings 


ESSENCE  OF  A  WINTER  NIGHT 


Cold,  cold,  chill  moonlight 
Shines,  paling  the  stillness- 
A  death-like,  pallid  white. 

A  breeze  heaves  a  sigh, 
Leaves  rustle  their  bones, 
And  both  lie  down — die. 
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Frieda  Atkinson 


THE  CLIPPING  HISTORIANS 


NEAR  ONE  END  of  a  long,  dimly 
lit  corridor  there  is  an  unobstru- 
sive  door  entering  into  a  room  that 
appears  to  be  a  simple  school  room 
during  the  first  five  periods  of  W-L's 
busy  day.  Suddenly  there  is  a  trans- 
formation, for  when  sixth  period 
comes  it  changes  to  a  treasure-house 
of  interesting  facts,  complete  with  in- 
formed genii  to  unfold  the  mysteries. 
If  you  would  venture  into  this  un- 
known, the  room  number  is  312.  Mr. 
R.  C.  Campbell  is  the  man  you  will 
find  seated  either  at  or  on  the  desk, 
and  the  other  beings  are  volunteers 
with  the  sixth  period  free.  This  or- 
ganization is  known  as  the  Records 
Department  and  has  been  in  existence 
for  three  years.  They  do  not  have 
many  guests,  but  if  you  care  to  drop 
by  some  day  you  will  be  quite  wel- 
come. They  are  really  very  friendly. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  before  you  know  it,  you 
must  struggle  to  keep  from  being 
buried  in  facts. 

The  people  in  the  department  col- 
lect, clip,  and  file  anything  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  Washington-Lee 
High  School.  The  material  they  work 
with  comes  from  benevolent  students 
who  bring  in  papers,  magazines,  and 
so  forth,  and  also  from  teachers.  A 
few  of  the  deep  springs  of  information 
are  Mrs.  Bell,  Miss  Loving,  Miss 
Greenaway,  and  Mrs.  Malott,  among 


others  on  the  staff  who  have  seen 
Washington-Lee  grow.  The  depart- 
ment also  files  anything  concerning 
alumni  achievements  if  they  can  find 
clippings  on  that  subject. 

This  all  started  when  Mr.  Camp- 
bell decided  that  W-L  needed  a  more 
orderly  system  of  keeping  records  to 
replace  the  hap-hazard  form  then  in 
use.  He  interested  John  Frasier,  class 
of  1950  and  two  other  students  in  the 
project  and  they  got  together  during 
sixth  period  to  work.  As  Chickie  Grant 
says,  these  people  are  the  "ancestors" 
of  the  department. 

While  delving  around  in  the  past 
records  these  "ancestors"  found  some 
old  clippings  and  articles  pasted  on 
cardboard  which  aroused  their  inter- 
est in  that  form  of  recording.  In  three 
years  their  files  have  expanded  from 
a  few  lonesome  old  remnants  to  three 
almost  filled  filing  cabinets. 

Records  Department  activities  are 
not  limited  to  cutting  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  shreds.  The  busy  mem- 
bers have  compiled  a  list  of  all  W-L's 
all-time  track  records,  and  have  had 
large  pictures  made  of  our  national 
and  state  champions.  These  can  be 
seen  hanging  in  state  in  the  main 
hallway.  There  are  pictures  of  two 
National  Rowing  Champion  Crews 
and  one  team  that  won  the  State  Base- 
ball Championship.  This  project  is 
not  completed,  however.     Still  to  be 
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secured  are  pictures  of  last  year's  Na- 
tional Champion  Bowling  Team  and 
one  Girls'  Basketball  Team  that  had 
an  undefeated  season  and  also  captur- 
ed the  championship  of  the  Star  Tour- 
nament. 

Another  project  is  obtaining  and 
framing  all  graduating  class  pictures 
to  be  put  in  the  main  hall.  Consider- 
ing Washington-Lee's  twenty-seven 
year's  history,  that  is  a  large  order.  A 
future  picture  project  is  framing  pic- 
tures of  all  the  teams  for  as  many 
years  as  possible.  This  year  Phil 
Foote,  Bob  Mulligan,  and  Richard  Cal- 
vert specialize  in  the  sports  phase, 
with  Richard  working  on  baseball  pic- 
tures, Bob  on  basketball,  and  Phil  col- 
lecting football  pictures  and  programs 
from  all  of  the  games.  It  hasn't  been 
decided  who  will  do  the  crew  picture 
yet.  A  special  spotlight  is  put  on  the 
graduating  seniors  of  the  year  in 
which  the  sports  picture  was  taken;  a 
larger  picture  of  the  individual  is 
mounted  under  the  team  picture. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Records 
Department  the  library  now  boasts  of 
a  complete  set  of  W-L  Annuals.  Also, 
a  scrapbook  has  been  compiled  on 
Washington-Lee's  National  Crew 
Champions,  complete  with  pictures 
and  all  the  telegrams  that  were  sent  to 
wish  the  Crew  luck  before  the  race, 
and  to  congratulate  them  after  it.  It 
is  a  fascinating  account  almost  as  ex- 
citing as  the  race  itself. 

Nor  has  the  department  stopped 
there.  They  are  collecting  and  tabu- 
lating a  history  of  all  the  organiza- 
tions in  the  school — past  and  present. 
Betts  Henshaw  really  works  for  her 
keep  in  that  field.  She  gets  all  her 
information  from  the  clubs,  club  spon- 
sors, and  members;  if  that  data  is  not 


complete,  she  searches  further  until 
she  has  all  the  facts.  Then  she  types 
and  files  it. 

Betts  Beckner  and  Richard  Calvert 
work  together  on  the  trophies.  They 
see  to  the  engraving,  cleaning,  and 
cataloguing.  In  a  total  of  1 1 7  trophies 
in  the  trophy  case,  the  track  trophies 
are  the  largest  group;  band  and  cadet 
awards  stand  next. 

Margaret  Lightle  has  her  hands  full 
with  all  of  the  newspaper  clippings 
and  the  filing  too.  They  are  trying 
to  work  out  a  better  filing  system. 
Now  all  clippings  and  pictures  are 
filed  by  date,  year,  and  newspaper 
name  (alphabetically);  then  sub- 
topics, such  as  clubs,  sports,  classes, 
and  general  interest. 

Jackie  Viau  and  Chickie  Grant  label 
pictures  and  paste  clippings.  Jackie 
said  that  at  first  they  had  quite  a  time 
with  the  overflow  of  pictures  from 
last  year,  but  now  they  are  getting 
things  pretty  well  in  hand.  Chickie 
also  helps  the  newly  formed  Records 
Club  with  their  displays.  Have  you 
looked  closely  at  the  Records  Club  dis- 
play case  in  the  front  hall?  The  Rec- 
ords Club  works  side  by  side  with  the 
Records  Department.  They  take  the 
material  collected  and  choose  some 
pictures  or  other  information  that 
would  be  appropriate  and  interesting 
to  the  student  body  of  the  school. 
Then  they  arrange  this  in  the  case 
that  was  given  by  the  W-L  Club  about 
five  years  ago. 

This  plan  to  heighten  the  interest 
in  school  activities  and  achievements 
was  started  by  another,  but  one  of  the 
more  recent  "ancestors,"  Tom  Cook, 
who  graduated  in  February,  1951. 
Since  then  the  Records  Club  has  been 
established  to  take  part  of  the  load  off 
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the  shoulders  of  the  overworked 
department.  The  club  works  very 
hard  on  these  displays,  and  the  results 
show  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displays 
was  centered  around  two  of  Washing- 
ton-Lee's graduates  who  won  beauty 
contests.  There  was  a  picture  of 
Gertrude  Beauchamp,  Miss  Arlington 
of  1934,  and  one  of  Jody  Miller,  Miss 
Washington  of  1948.  This  display 
showed  an  interesting  difference  in 
the  so-called  "Cheese  Cake"  technique 
and  in  the  fashions  of  the  day,  but 
when  you  simmer  it  all  down,  the 
standards  of  beauty  have  changed 
hardly  at  all. 

The  Records  Department  isn't  all 
work   and  no  play.     When  the  clip- 


ping rate  slows  down  to  a  snip  the 
girls  take  to  knitting  (Chickie  has  been 
on  argyles  for  quite  a  while)  and  dis- 
cussing current  events  of  school  life. 
Bette  gets  quite  dramatic  at  times. 
She  is  especially  good  at  imitating 
bus  station  ticket-sellers  and  managers. 
The  boys  form  a  small  huddle  and  tell 
jokes  and  talk  about  sports.  All  this 
doesn't  happen  often,  because  every 
day  Washington-Lee  is  making  some 
sort  of  history  for  itself.  The  folks  in 
312  are  never  really  idle.  This  can 
be  proved  by  the  voluminous  amount 
of  work  that  they  accomplish.  It  can 
be  said  truly  that  they  are  making 
progress. 

Any  further  questions?  The  Rec- 
ords Department  will  most  likely  be 
able  to  give  you  the  answers. 


Frieda  Atkinson 


IMAGINATION 


What  do  you  see 

In  a  leafless  tree; 

Loneliness, 

Strength, 

Or  age? 

How  envied  are 

Your  thoughts  by  me- 

I  look, 

And  see  a  barren  tree. 
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Bettye  Brake 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT 


THE  MAN  in  the  dark  blue  uni- 
form and  the  cap  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  museum  guards  closed 
the  iron  doors  with  a  final  clang  and 
click  as  he  turned  the  key  in  the 
heavy  steel  padlock.  The  last  visitor 
had  just  left,  and  he  was  alone  in  the 
building — alone  except  for  mummies 
from  Egypt,  shrunken  heads  from 
Africa,  stone  axes  from  France,  vari- 
ous other  relics  of  the  ages,  and  books 
from  all  over  the  world.  Now  he  had 
only  to  make  his  routine  check  about 
the  building  and  then  settle  down  with 
a  book,  or  play  solitaire  in  the  main 
office  as  usual.  Night  after  night,  it 
was  always  the  same.  He  invariably 
started  his  rounds  in  the  Egyptian 
room,  went  from  there  to  the  Persian, 
the  Greek,  the  Roman  sections,  and  so 
on,  until  he  came  to  the  library. 

In  the  two  years  in  which  he  had 
worked  for  the  museum,  he  had  come 
to  know  the  exhibits  as  well  as  anyone 
on  the  staff.  At  first  the  mummies 
with  their  paper-like  skin,  their  bar- 
ed yellow  teeth  and  rotting  clothes 
filled  him  with  repulsion.  The  shrunk- 
en heads  from  the  almost  unknown 
parts  of  Africa  were  repelling  with 
their  long  hair  (said  to  contain  their 
strength)  and  their  hollow  cheeks, 
their  thin  lips  sewed  together  to  pre- 


vent their  pronouncing  curses  on  their 
assassins  and  their  tiny  eyelids  sewed 
together  to  prevent  their  beholding 
their  slayers.  They  were  obscene, 
pagan,  blasphemous,  and  utterly  be- 
yond his  comprehension.  Even  after 
two  years  of  guarding  them,  any  un- 
expected sound  was  capable  of  causing 
him  to  hesitate  in  his  step  and  breathe 
more  quickly,  as  the  skin  on  the  back 
of  his  neck  prickled  and  the  short  hairs 
there  stood  up  like  the  hackles  of  a 
dog. 

He  liked  to  check  the  library,  and 
for  that  reason  made  it  the  last  stop 
an  his  route.  He  enjoyed  replacing 
books  left  on  tables  by  careless  visi- 
tors, and  rearranging  those  he  found 
misplaced  on  the  shelves.  The  library 
was  small,  but  compact,  as  complete 
as  possible  for  its  size.  He  knew  it 
well,  now,  and  could  find  almost  any 
author  he  chose,  easily  and  quickly. 
Many  authors  unfamiliar  to  him  pre- 
viously, Voltaire,  Whitman,  Milton, 
and  Chaucer  among  them,  were  now 
old  friends.  He  had  read  many  kinds 
of  books — books  on  love,  history,  poli- 
tics, religion,  and  most  recently,  books 
on  the  philosophy  and  background  of 
life,  that  tried  to  explain  the  relation- 
ship of  the  ages  and  how  each  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  added  to  and  surpass- 
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ed  the  previous  one.  These  last  tend- 
ed to  confuse  and  puzzle  him,  causing 
him  to  feel  shallow,  inadequate,  and 
swallowed-up  in  the  vastness  and  mul- 
titude of  things  he  could  not  compre- 
hend. 

As  he  walked  through  the  Egyptian 
room,  studying  the  relics  for  the  thou- 
sandth time,  he  thought  about  the 
civilization  and  culture  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians — their  many  slaves  and 
pharaohs,  their  common  graves  and 
pyramids,  their  pitiful  poor  and  their 
wealthy  nobles.  He  thought  about 
their  religion  and  deities — Ra,  the  god 
of  the  sun;  Osiris,  who  balanced  the 
scales  and  evaluated  lives;  and  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  which  contained 
prayers  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
and  was  buried  with  those  who  could 
afford  it.  He  thought  of  the  people 
themselves,  as  a  group,  and  how  truly 
human  they  were  in  groping  for  a  be- 
lief on  which  to  base  their  lives,  in 
striving  for  a  goal  unattainable  on 
this  earth.  Yes,  they  were  just  like 
any  other  people.  True,  their  skin  was 
darker,  their  religion  different  even 
to  the  point  of  horrifying  him;  but, 
after  all,  life  is  made  up  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  only  the  effect  was  differ- 
ent, leaving  them  the  same  essential- 
ly as  the  Hyksos  who  conquered  them, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  mu- 
seum guard  himself. 

As  he  came  to  the  cases  containing 
the  shrunken  heads  from  Africa,  he 
studied  them  more  closely  than  before 
and  endeavored  to  understand  the 
people  who  perpetrated  these  deeds 
that  were  so  revolting  to  him  and 
sickened  him  so.    These  African  head- 


hunters  were  in  a  great  degree  of  sav- 
agery; their  civilization  was  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name.  They  gathered 
in  tiny  villages,  or  Kraals,  beside  the 
many  rivers  or  close  to  them.  Unlike 
the  Egyptians,  who  lived  in  houses  of 
sun-baked  brick,  or  the  Greeks  who 
lived  in  large,  beautiful  cities  of  stone, 
these  head-hunters  lived  in  houses  of 
dried  mud,  supported  by  poles,  with 
thatched  roofs.  They  didn't  wear  the 
beautiful  linen  robes  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks,  nor  did  they  make  inscrip- 
tions in  stone;  their  writing  was  pic- 
tures drawn  on  the  ground  with  a 
stick;  their  clothes  were  of  animal 
skins,  their  telegraph  the  beat,  beat, 
beat  of  a  resonant  jungle  drum.  The 
Egyptians  worshipped  animal-like 
gods;  the  Greeks,  gods  that  were  very 
human  in  their  desires  and  actions. 
The  African  gods  were  found  every- 
where— in  trees,  rivers,  and  animals, 
and  were  very  strict  and  easily  dis- 
pleased. 

Again  the  museum  guard  thought 
of  the  cause  and  effect  sequence  that 
has  made  up  the  life  of  every  man 
evev  born  on  earth.  What  real,  tangi- 
ble difference  did  the  variation  in 
effect  make  in  the  essential  character 
of  a  people?  Did  the  difference  in 
skin  color  make  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  countless  civiliza- 
tions of  the  world?  Didn't  the  reli- 
gions of  the  peoples  remain  the  same, 
essentially,  striving  blindly  to  attain 
the  same  goal,  the  same  Olympus, 
while  only  the  effects,  changed  by  the 
environments,  differed?  The  guard 
smiled  gently  and  contentedly  to  him- 
self as  he  finished  his  rounds,  for  at 
last  he  felt  he  understood. 
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SOUTHERN  FANCY 


SHE  SLUNK  gracefully  down  the 
aisle  to  the  desk  that  Miss  Winter- 
stew  had  pointed  to  with  her  long 
sharp  forefinger.  Tom,  who  was  in- 
dustriously inscribing  his  name  on  his 
desk,  did  not  let  the  new  girl  go  by 
without  giving  her  a  slight  wink  and 
a  whistle  which  came  as  an  added 
attraction. 

Poking  Sam,  who  was  asleep  at  the 
desk  adjacent  to  him,  Tom  whispered, 
"Hey,  Sam,  catch  the  queen  that  just 
came  in!" 

Sam  awoke  with  a  jolt  and  wrench- 
ed his  head  around.  "W-what  did  you 
say?  What  was  the  question?"  he 
asked. 

"No,  you  simp,"  Tom  scowled,  "a 
new  girl,  down  at  the  end  of  your 
row.     That  blond!" 

Sam  turned  his  head  some  more, 
and  spotted  the  "queen"  who  sat  de- 
murely shaking  her  blond  locks  and 
fluttering  her  long  black  eyelashes. 

"Put  them  eyes  back  in  their  soc- 
kets, boy,  I  saw  her  first,"  Tom  warn- 
ed. 

"Ha!  two  bits  she  goes  steady," 
Sam  said  as  he  began  combing  his 
black  pompadour  which  hung  over  his 
handsome  face  like  an  awning. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Tom. 
"She  comes  all  the  way  from  Alaba- 


ma, so  Winterstew  said  a  few  minutes 
ago." 

"Think  I'll  ask   her,  just   to   make 


sure 


after  class."  Sam  said. 


A  high-pitched,  harsh  voice  from 
the  front  of  the  classroom  interrupted 
their  conversation. 

"Boys,  now  boys,  you  just  better  not 
talk  anymore  this  period,  boys,  or  I'll 
be  forced  to  keep  you  in  after  school, 
and  that  wouldn't  be  very  nice,  would 
it?"  Miss  Winterstew  warned  as  she 
pointed  the  yard  stick  at  the  "boys," 
Sam  and  Tom.  "Now  would  it,  boys?" 
she  asked  again. 

Tom  mumbled  something  which  was 
inaudible  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  Miss 
Winterstew  grew  slightly  hysterical. 
"Answer  me,  Tom,  do  you  want  to 
stay  in  after  school?" 

Tom  forced  himself  to  answer.  "No, 
ma'am,  I  wouldn't  like  to  stay  after 
school." 

"  'I  would  not  like  to  stay  for  deten- 
tion after  school'  is  the  correct  way  of 
saying  it,  Tom,"  Miss  Winterstew  said. 

"Ye  gads,  how  many  more  minutes 
do  we  have  in  here,  Sam!  I  think  I'm 
getting  sick,"  Tom  whispered  when 
Miss  Winterstew  gave  her  attention  to 
the  board  once  more. 


Sam  looked  at  his  watch, 
actly  one  more  minute." 


'Just  ex- 
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Tom  watched  the  second  hand  tick 
by  every  second.  At  fifteen  seconds 
past,  he  had  his  books  in  his  arms; 
at  thirty  seconds  his  feet  were  pointed 
towards  the  door  and  ready  to  run, 
finally  when  it  reached  the  big  twelve 
at  the  top,  Tom  was  off  like  a  rocket 
to  get  out  of  the  classroom. 

"Where  are  you  going,  young 
man?" 

A  scarlet-faced  boy  hesitated  and 
then  came  to  a  complete  stop  when  he 
noted  Miss  Winterstew's  severe  expres- 
sion. 

"Why-eh-didn't  the  bell  ring?"  Tom 
asked  timidly.  "It's  two-thirty,  isn't 
it?" 

"I  don't  know  who  you  think  you 
are,  Tom  Buggy,  but  we  have  yet  to 
occupy  two  minutes.  If  it  does  not  in- 
convenience you  too  much,  would  you 
please  take  a  seat?"  came  the  icy  re- 
sponse. 

"I  have  a  seat  which  I  carry  around 
with  me  all  the  time."  Tom  muttered 
to  the  first  row  as  he  returned  to  his 
desk. 

"Don't  mumble  behind  my  back, 
either,  Mr.  Buggy.  You  have  been 
very  impudent  today." 

Seating  himself,  Tom  spoke  vehem- 
ently to  Sam  who  was  smirking  and 
creating  horrible  faces  for  his  benefit. 
"You  egg-head,  you  knew  darn'  well 
that  we  still  had  two  more  minutes. 
You're  just  trying  to  make  a  fool  out 
of  me  in  front  of  the  new  girl.  Just 
wait  till  I  get  revenge." 

The  loud  ring  of  the  bell  saved  Sam 
the  trouble  of  returning  the  compli- 
ment. Tom  humbly  waited  till  the 
last  person  had  escaped  before  he 
finally  made  his  exit.  Fighting  his 
way  through  a  jungle  of  people,  he 
sought  out  Sam  who  was  not  wasting 


any  time  getting  acquainted  with  the 
blond. 

"Ahem!"  Tom  hinted  noisily. 

"Oh,  Suzanne,  this  is  a  friend  of 
mine,"  Sam  said  generously. 

"A  friend,  he  says  .  .  .  I'm  Tom, 
Suzanne,  glad  to  know  you." 

"Why,  of  cou'se  Ah  know  you, 
Tom;  Miss  Winterstew  all  but  intro- 
duced us,  didn't  she?"  Suzanne  re- 
plied in  an  ultra  southern  voice. 

"Well  I  guess  you  think  I'm  a  .  .  ." 

"Just  you  neveh  mind  that  ol' 
teachah,  shugah,  Ah  really  don't  blame 
you  foh  trying  to  leave  earliah." 

Tom  felt  his  toes  curling  and  his 
back  tingling.  A  slight  blush  rose  to 
his  face  as  he  noticed  Sam  staring  at 
him  wryly. 

"Uh,  Suzanne,"  Sam  said  before 
anything  went  too  far,  "I  wonder  if 
you  have  a  date  to  the  'Snowball 
Dance'  this  Saturday.  I  sure  would 
like  to  take  you,  if  you  don't." 

Suzanne  winked  her  left  eyelash  at 
Tom  and  said  to  Sam,  "Why  no,  Ah 
don't,  shugah,  what  is  the  'Snowball 
Dance'?" 

"Well,  it's  the  biggest  dance  of  the 
year  for  ..." 

"But  I  just  happened  to  think,  Suz- 
anne, you  wouldn't  want  to  go  to  a 
dance  with  a  da  ...  I  mean  a  crude 
Yankee,  would  you  now,  honey- 
chile?"  Tom  interrupted  quickly. 

The  big  blue  eyes  seemed  to  pop 
with  surprise.  "You  boys  ahn't  Yan- 
kees, are  you  all,  foh  goodness  sakes 
alive?!" 

"Of  course  you  knew  that  Sam  is 
from  Massachusettes,  didn't  you?"  A 
gleam  came  to  Tom's  eyes. 

"How  in  this  world  would  Ah  know, 
Tom?  But  at  any  rate  Ah  sho'  hope 
it  isn't  true." 
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Sam  did  not  let  this  go  very  far. 
"Well,  Tom's  trying  to  break  it  easy 
to  you;  his  parents  come  from  Penn- 
sylvania!" 

"Eeeeek!"  Suzanne  exclaimed  in  a 
whispered  tone.  "Ah  have  neveh  been 
out  with  a  Yankee!" 

"Well,  they're  really  not  that  bad," 
Sam  reassured  her. 

"What's  so  bad  about  us  Yankees?" 
Tom  asked  aggressively. 

Indignant,  Suzanne  pushed  past 
Tom  and  Sam.  "Well,  if  any  of  you 
all  are  going  to  take  me  to  the  Snow- 
ball Dance,  you  are  just  going  to  have 
to  prove  you  all  are  strictly  Southern 
somehow.  I'd  be  embarrassed  to  death 
to  be  seen  anywhere  with  an  ol'  Yan- 
kee." 

Sam  scratched  his  head.  "Hey,  don't 
go  away,  we  were  just  kidding.  We're 
really  going  to  Georgia  Tech  next  year, 
aren't  we  Tom?" 

Suzanne  let  out  another  screech  be- 
before  Tom  could  reply.  "Georgia 
Tech!  And  they  beat  us  in  football 
this  year,  how  could  you  all  dare  men- 
tion that  nasty  ol'  school!" 

"I  must  have  said  something  wrong, 
Tom,  what's  with  her?" 

Tom  was  too  dumbfounded  to  reply. 

"Suzanne,  will  you  go  to  the  dance 
with  me,  anyway?"  Sam  asked. 

"Well,  Ah  might,"  she  said  encour- 
agingly, "but  if  mah  parents  evah  find 
out  that  you  ah  from  MassaTOOsettes, 
why  they'll  just  have  little  ol'  kit- 
tens." 

"Say,  that  would  be  cute,  wouldn't 
it?"  Tom  found  his  voice. 

Her  blond  hair  bouncing  softly  on 
her  shoulders,  Suzanne  disappeared 
down  the  hall. 

"Now  look  at  the  mess  you've  got- 
ten me  in,  brain-buster."  Sam  said. 


"Listen,  ugly,  you  don't  want  to  go 
to  the  dance  with  that  girl.  What  will 
Joan  say?" 

Sam  frowned.  "Joan?"  I  forgot 
about  her.  Well,  she  can  go  sit  on  a 
tack,  I've  got  business  to  a'ttend  to!" 

Grabbing  Sam's  shoulder,  Tom 
shook  him  violently.  "Listen,  you 
boob,  you've  already  asked  Joan,  you 
can't  do  this  to  her  .  .  .  can  you?  I 
mean  besides,  Suzanne  doesn't  like 
Yankees,  remember.  You  all  probably 
wouldn't  have  a  very  good  time." 

"Oh,  stop  shaking  me,  you  egg  beat- 
er, you're  just  as  much  a  Yankee  as  I 
am,  and  when  the  boys  see  me  with 
that  blond,  I'll  be  the  most  popular 
guy  in  school!" 

Tom  gave  him  a  slight  kick  in  the 
shins.  "Listen,  when  did  you  start 
wanting  to  get  popular,  of  all  things?" 

"What  do  you  care  if  I  take  her? 
I  suppose  you're  jealous  because  she 
won't  go  with  you." 

"She  never  said  she  wouldn't  go 
with  me.  I  never  asked  her,  and  just 
to  prove  it,  I'm  going  to  take  her  to 
the  dance.  I  live  nearer  to  Alabama 
than  you  do,  that's  for  sure!"  Tom  re- 
torted. 

"Oh,  wise  guy,  huh.  Well,  she's  al- 
ready said  she'd  go  with  me,  so  .  .  ." 

"She  said  she'd  go  with  you  if  you 
proved  you  came  from  the  South." 

Sam  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment. 
"Well,  that  won't  be  hard  to  prove, 
I'm  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Sardeeny  about 
something,  see  ya." 

"What  are  you  going  to  ask  her?" 
Tom  asked,  annoyed. 

"Ha!  do  I  ask  you  what  you  eat  for 
breakfast?"  Sam  asked  facetiously  as 
ho  sauntered  away  leaving  Tom  a  very 
sour  face. 

Mrs.  Sardeeny  was  labeled  by  her 
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students  as  a  "motherly  teacher"  who 
sympathized  with  their  problems. 

To  Sam,  though,  Mrs.  Sardeeny  was 
Suzanne's  home  room  teacher  and  a 
vital  source  of  information. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  her  Sam, 
she  just  came  in  this  morning."  Mrs. 
Sardeeny  said.  "Of  course  I  do  know 
that  she  came  here  from  Alabama." 

"Well,  the  reason  I  asked  was  that 
er-a-friend  of  mine,  you  know  Tom, 
wants  to  take  her  to  the  Snowball 
Dance,  but  he's  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  well-uh-Suzanne  doesn't  exactly 
like  Yankees  for  some  reason,"  Sam  ex- 
plained. 

"That's  real  nice  of  you  to  try  and 
help  him,  but  if  I  were  Tom,  I  certain- 
ly wouldn't  ask  a  girl  who  was  as  par- 
ticular as  that." 

"No,  no,"  Sam  said,  "you  see,  her 
parents  are  prejudiced  or  something." 

"She  doesn't  have  to  tell  them  he's 
a  Yankee,  does  she?"  Mrs.  Sardeeny 
tried  to  be  helpful. 

Sam  was  at  the  point  of  exaspera- 
tion. "Of  course  not,  ma'am,  but  may- 
be she'd  feel  better  about  it  if  you 
talked  to  her  about  Pennsylvania  and 
Yankees,  and-uh-maybe  she'll  go  with 
Tom  to  the  dance." 

"All  right,  Sam,  I'll  talk  to  her  to- 
morrow." 

Thoroughly  satisfied,  Sam  began  to 
make  plans  about  his  ancestry.  Going 
to  the  library  he  looked  up  a  few  small 
towns  in  Alabama  and  decided  on  the 
little  town  called  Mapletree  Nook, 
population  six-hundred  seventy,  as  his 
birthplace.  He  thought  that  Suzanne 
had  probably  never  heard  of  it,  so  he 
was  safe. 

Meanwhile,  Tom  lost  no  time  in  do- 
ing the  exact  thing,  but  he  settled  for 
a  small  town  in  South  Carolina.  "That 


should  be  far  enough  south  for  Suz- 
anne," he  thought. 

It  was  Friday  morning.  Tom  wan- 
dered into  class  with  half  his  break- 
fast on  his  face  and  half-inch  bags 
under  his  sallow  gray  eyes.  He  had 
been  up  all  night  memorizing  the  his- 
tories of  Alabama  and  South  Carolina. 
Finding  his  desk  was  not  too  easy, 
but  fortunately  some  kind  person  push- 
ed him  into  the  aisle  where  it  was 
located.  He  could  hear  the  announce- 
ments vaguely,  but  most  of  it  sounded 
like  an  advertisement  for  mashed-po- 
tatoes. 

A  long  whining  bell  announced  that 
first  period  was  beginning.  Fighting 
his  way  through  the  crowded  halls  as 
best  he  could,  Tom  collided  head-long 
into  Sam. 

"Well,  if  it  ain't  my  ol'  friend. 
Where  you  been  hiding  the  last  few 
days?  Haven't  been  taking  trips  to 
Alabama  lately,  have  you?"  Sam 
laughed  sarcastically. 

"Listen,  Robert  E.  Lee,  what  have 
you  been  doing  in  the  library?"  Tom 
asked  suspiciously.  "Those  encyclo- 
pedias are  really  getting  a  working 
over,  'specially  the  A's." 

"You  ought  to  know,  hard-rock." 
Sam  said.  "Besides,  I  was  doing  a  term 
paper,"  he  lied. 

"Yeah,  on  Alabama.  You  should 
have  given  up  long  ago,  Sam,  because 
I'm  going  to  ask  Suzanne  in  sixth 
period  today." 

"Oh,  don't  be  a  nincompoop,  I've 
already  asked  her.  Why  should  she 
go  with  you?" 

"All  right,  egghead,  hold  these 
books,  and  I'll  show  you  why  she's 
going  with  me."  Tom  said  as  he  offer- 
ed Sam  his  books. 

Sam  pushed  them  away.    "What  do 
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you  think  I  am  .  .  .  double-jointed? 
Hold  your  own  books!" 

A  gruff  voice  suddenly  joined  in. 
"Stop  loitering  in  the  halls,  you  peo- 
ple, this  isn't  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives," and  the  long  arm  of  Mr.  Jeeps, 
the  history  teacher,  pushed  Tom  and 
Sam  down  the  hall. 

"Thank  you  for  the  assistance,  Mr. 
Jeeps,"  said  Tom,  "but  I  go  the  other 
way,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Don't  stop  to  talk,  boy,  the  tardy 
bell  is  about  to  ring,  and  you'll  be  late 
to  class.    Tardiness  is  inexcusable." 

Tom  did  not  see  Sam  till  they  met 
again  in  Miss  Winterstew's  room,  but 
their  salutations  were  very  cold  and 
formal.  When  Suzanne  slithered  past 
them  slowly,  there  was  a  general  up- 
roar. 

"Hey,  Suzanne!"  whispered  Sam 
loudly,  "you're  going  to  the  dance 
with  me  aren't  you?" 

A  nod  from  Suzanne  confirmed  it, 
and  a  long  tongue  protruded  from 
Sam's  mouth  in  the  general  direction 
of  Tom. 

"Suzanne,"  Tom  said  in  an  agoniz- 
ed voice,  "you  said  yesterday  that  you 
were  going  with  me.  What's  the 
idea?" 

Suzanne's  response  came  in  the 
form  of  a  note.  It  read:  "Tom,  you 
said  yesterday  that  you  were  born  in 
South  Carolina,  but  were  forced  to 
move  to  Pennsylvania.  Well,  yester- 
day, Mrs.  Sardeeny  was  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  that  you  have  always 
lived  in  Pennsylvania;  your  parents 
coming  from  there,  you  never  have 
been  farther  south  than  Virginia.  I 
declare,  I  certainly  would  never  go  out 
with  a  liar,  much  less  a  Yankee  .  .  . 
Besides,  Sam  has  a  car." 


Tom  immediately  had  a  cow.  There 
was  "dirty  work  at  the  crossroads,"  he 
knew.  It  took  all  the  self  control  he 
could  muster  to  stay  in  sixth  period 
class.  Then,  when  the  bell  finally 
rang,  he  stumbled  over  several  people 
trying  to  make  an  exit.  To  Miss  Win- 
terstew,  this  was  uncalled  for. 

"Tom  Buggy!  You  will  please  step 
into  this  classroom!" 

All  his  spirits  crushed,  Tom  return- 
ed to  class. 

"Now  listen,  young  man,"  she 
warned  with  her  forefinger,  "This  has 
gone  far  enough.  Just  what  is  the 
idea  of  racing  out  of  here  like  an  over- 
loaded jet?  Never  mind  explaining, 
you  simply  lack  self  control.  Now 
walk  like  a  gentleman  to  the  door." 

Tom  "walked  like  a  gentleman  to 
the  door,"  and  then  raced  madly  down 
the  hall.  Two  flights  of  stairs  brought 
him  to  Mrs.  Sardeeny's  room. 

"Mrs.  Sardeeny!"  he  all  but  yelled 
as  he  rushed  to  her  desk,  causing  what 
seemed  like  thousands  of  papers  and 
tiny  slips  to  cascade  to  the  floor.  "Oh, 
I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Sardeeny,  but  would 
you  like  to  help  me.  I've  been  two- 
timed." 

"I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  help 
you,  Tom,  pick  them  up  yourself." 

"I  mean  to,  but  I  mean  I  didn't 
mean  that.  You  see,  I've  been  two- 
timed.  Did  you  ever  tell  Suzanne 
Slater  that  I  came  from  Pennsylva- 
nia?" he  asked. 

"Why  yes,  Tom,  I've  been  trying  to 
convince  her  that  people  from  Penn- 
sylvania are  really  very  nice." 

"But  why,  Mrs.  Sardeeny?" 

"Well,  you  want  to  go  to  the  dance 
with  her,  don't  you?" 

"How  did  you  know,  ma'am?" 
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Mrs.  Sardeeny  put  her  hand  to  her 
mouth.  "Why-uh-someone  told  me 
....  it's  a  kind  of  a  secret,"  she  said 
guiltily. 

"You've  been  fooled,  Mrs.  Sardeeny. 
Suzanne  hates  anyone  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line,  and  when  she  .  .  . 
well  .  .  .  found  out  that  I  wasn't  really 
from  South  Carolina,  she  blew  a  fuse." 

Mrs.  Sardeeny  looked  thoughtful. 
"That's  funny,  Tom,  I  see  no  reason 
why  she  should  hate  Yankees,  why 
she  herself  was  born  in  Connecticut." 

"Connecticut!" 

"Why,  yes,  her  father  is  in  the 
Army.  They  move  around  quite  a 
bit,  but  really  she's  lived  in  Alabama 
only  two  years." 

Tom  staggered  slightly,  dropping 
the  papers  which  he  had  just  retriev- 
ed. 

"Boy!    did    we    fall  for   her   line — 

hook,  line  and  sinker!" 

*      *      * 

Hollywood  could  not  have  done  a 
better  job  of  decorating,  thought  Tom. 
Standing  "at  ease,"  he  wistfully 
watched  the  couples  glide  or  slip 
gracefully  on  the  highly  polished 
floor.  "The  only  stag  guy  at  the 
Snowball  Dance,"  he  said  bitterly  to 


himself  as  he  straightened  out  his 
bow  tie. 

He  watched  Sam  dance  by  with 
Suzanne.  His  friend  looked  just  a  bit 
bored  for  some  reason,  thought  Tom. 
"I  bet  he's  had  enough  of  that  south- 
ern fancy  stuff  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Well,  he  asked  for  it,  that's  for  sure." 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a 
low  hissing  sound  behind  him.  Turn- 
ing towards  the  noise,  he  saw  a  figure 
move  toward  him  from  out  of  the 
shadows. 

"Joan!"  he  said. 

"Guess  what,  Tom,  I  came  stag," 
Joan  smiled. 

"Well,  that  takes  a  lot  of  nerve  for 
a  girl.  You're  not  that  hard  up  just 
because  egghead  didn't  take  you." 

"You  look  pretty  'hard  up'  your- 
self, Mr.   Buggy." 

Tom  took  one  last  glance  at  Sam 
and  Suzanne.  "She'll  probably  expect 
him  to  use  Confederate  money  when 
they  go  to  the  Sweete  Shoppe  after  the 
dance. 

"Come  on,  Joan,  you've  got  yourself 
a  date,"  Tom  said  as  he  led  Joan  onto 
the  floor  and  began  to  glide  and  slide 
with  the  rest  of  them.  "Hope  you 
don't  mind  dancing  with  a  Yankee." 


Sue  Priestman 


MERCENARY 


"Violets,  buy  my  violets,  only  ten  cents!' 

I  see  the  aged  figure 

And  my  heart  cries. 

I  walk  on,  not  turning  back, 

Fingering  the  warm  dime  in  my  pocket. 
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Shirley  Landes,  Pat  Head 


LAST  BUT  NOT  LEAST 


IT'S  THE  FIRST  DAY  of  regular 
1  classes  for  the  year  1951-1952  at 
Washington-Lee.  Hallways  are 
crowded  and  students  seem  to  make 
no  progress  at  all  toward  their  desti- 
nations. In  passing,  everyone  searches 
the  fleeting  faces  for  a  familiar  one — 
we  notice  a  "lowly"  Soph  turning  in 
bewilderment  to  a  friend. 

He  doesn't  understand  the  layout  of 
the  school.  Why  on  earth  did  they 
number  the  rooms  this  way,  he  asks. 
Where  is  the  Administration  Build- 
ing? What  is  the  Rifle  Range?  You 
may  well  think  this  Soph  has  no 
brains  at  all,  but  that  is  just  what 
went  through  about  nine  hundred 
minds  the  first  day  of  school. 

The  Sophomore  Class,  consisting  of 
nine  hundred  thirty  pupils,  is  the  lar- 
gest ever  to  enter  Washington-Lee;  it 
comprises  twenty-four  homerooms. 
Coming  from  varied  places,  they  have 
all  joined  together  and  determined  to 
be  the  best  class  W-L  has  ever  had. 

After  a  period  of  orientation,  the 
sophomores  began  to  take  their  part 
in  school  life.  They  proceeded  to  elect 
class  officers,  who  are:  Dick  Mabry, 
President;  Ross  Fletcher,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Shirley  Landes,  Secretary;  Dud- 
ley Crook,  Treasurer.  These  officers, 
with  all  tenth-grade  homeroom  presi- 
dents and  their  sponsor,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, meet  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesday  of  each  month  to  plan  for 
their  class. 

Their  first  activity  for  the  year  was 
the  class  party  on  December  seventh. 


Everyone  who  attended  enjoyed  him- 
self and  found  that  there  is  a  fund  of 
sophomore  talent  in  the  offing.  We're 
sure  some  of  them  will  be  in  an  Arl- 
ingteen  Revue  before  long. 

The  sophomores  plan  to  have  four 
J.  R.  C.  dances  this  year,  held  in  Janu- 
ary, February,  March  and  April.  The 
first  three  will  be  held  at  Stratford, 
and  the  last  at  Thomas  Jefferson.  They 
will  terminate  the  year  with  a  class 
party  in  May. 

Those  Sophs  taking  part  in  football 
for  W-L  this  year  were  Skip  Motes, 
Chris  Plain,  Pete  Ward,  Dick  Mabry 
and  quite  a  few  played  for  the  J.  V. 
In  basketball  only  one  Soph — Chris 
Plain — is  on  varsity.  Ten,  however,  are 
on  the  J.  V. 

Not  only  in  sports  have  the  sopho- 
mores taken  part,  but  some  are  in  the 
choir.  Chris  Plain  is  in  the  Madrigals, 
and  Linda  Grainger  is  their  accom- 
panist. In  addition,  several  sopho- 
mores play  for  either  the  band  or 
orchestra;  some  write  for  our  publica- 
tions, and  many  work  on  the  circula- 
tion staff  of  the  Penman. 

The  sophomores  wish  to  thank  the 
faculty  and  members  of  the  other 
classes  for  making  them  welcome  at 
Washington-Lee.  They  feel  they  are 
being  noticed,  and  are  trying  to  make 
a  name  for  themselves  and  their  class. 
Now  they  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  W-L, 
and  plan  to  be  a  credit  to  the  school. 
You'll  be  hearing  more  of  them  in  the 
future — they  have  become  staunch 
W-Lites. 
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Jean  Baumbach 


DECEIT 


ONE  NEVER  KNOWS  how  miser- 
able silence  may  be  unless  he  him- 
self is  a  victim.  Possibly  one  may 
compare  silence  to  a  scientific  novel; 
in  some  instances  people  will  benefit 
by  it  while  in  others  it  will  be  solely 
a  waste  of  otherwise  valuable  time. 

On  the  streets  of  Marrieux,  France, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
should  not  wonder  that  of  the  few 
straggling  wanderers  not  one  is  specu- 
lating the  effects  of  solitude  or  loneli- 
ness or  silence  upon  the  soul. 

The  street  of  Barviller  is  quite  a 
familiar  one  to  the  native  Parisians. 
The  cafes  and  quaint  shops  are  close 
upon  one  another,  and  one  would 
imagine  them  to  be  huddling  to  keep 
warm  from  the  cold.  The  streets  a- 
front  them  are  rough  cobblestone, 
broken  and  ragged  from  extensive 
use. 

The  night  could  well  be  described 
as  dismal.  The  snow  falls  heavily, 
creating  a  spotted  obstacle  between 
passerby  and  motorist.  The  streets 
shine  massively  of  white  splendor  as 
the  freezing  snow  glistens  beneath  the 
lamp  lights. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  Rue  de  St. 
Cir,  the  small  cafe  D'Arville,  quite  ac- 
customed to  keeping  late  hours  if  there 


are  patrons  enough,  seems  to  be  do- 
ing fine  business  despite  the  weather. 
Streaks  of  iced  snow  shroud  the  win- 
dows, and  the  viewer  from  within 
is  unable  to  see  beyond  the  glass  for 
the  blinding  flurries.  This  is  the  case 
of  the  passerby,  who  being  curious, 
tries  so  vainly  to  see  the  dancing  with- 
in. Quite  curiously  indeed,  for  so  poor 
a  night,  to  find  so  many  merry  men. 

Weary  and  tired,  an  old  man,  pos- 
sibly an  inhabitant  of  Marrieux,  plods 
his  way  amidst  snow  drifts  and  gazes 
curiously  at  the  fluorescent  cafe.  His 
hands  are  dug  deep  in  the  pockets  of 
a  shabby  coat.  He  removes  them  slow- 
ly as  if  they  are  too  cold  to  have  mo- 
tion. He  places  them,  one  under  each 
arm,  in  an  effort  to  warm  them,  but 
failing  to  do  so,  begins  to  rub  the  ice 
from  the  window  with  a  thin  elbow. 
Only  a  small  bit  of  ice  weakens  under 
his  touch,  yet  he  is  able  to  see  a  por- 
tion of  the  dimly-lit  room.  The  rough 
oaken  tables  pushed  against  the  ce- 
ment wall  bear  large,  brightly-color- 
ed candles.  The  floor  seems  to  vi- 
brate with  the  dancing  of  the  young 
people. 

The  old  man  sets  his  gaze  upon  a 
slender  fellow,  undoubtedly  a  Pari- 
sian, sitting  in  a  corner  near  the  win- 
dow.     His  features  being   very   dark, 
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wearing  clothes  of  the  finest,  the  look 
of  concentration  upon  his  face  shows 
clearly  that  the  mirth  of  the  cafe  is 
very  far  from  him.  His  hands  are 
clenched  upon  the  table  surface;  an 
untouched  bottle  of  Burgandy  faces 
him  as  a  disastrous  temptation,  yet  he 
seems  to  sit  in  ignorance  of  it.  A  dull 
beret  lies  beside  his  hands,  and  ap- 
pearing to  be  absent  of  splotches,  one 
assumes  he  had  not  worn  it  in  the  bad 
weather. 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  turns 
from  this  simple  scene,  only  to  return 
to  find  the  stranger  gone.  The  bottle 
of  wine  sits  untouched  upon  the  va- 
cated table.  The  old  man  seems  sud- 
denly to  become  awake  to  the  freezing 
drifts,  making  a  prison  about  his  feet. 
He  steps  backward  and  shakes  as  if  to 
relieve  his  body  of  a  biting  chill.  Stiff 
and  reserved,  his  body  bends  with  de- 
spair. He  stands  motionless  until  a 
faint  tinkle  of  bells,  followed  by  a 
heavy,  forceful  sound  indicates  the 
opening  of  the  cafe  door.  Shadows  of 
surrounding  buildings  provide  refuge 
for  the  old  man  as  he  huddles  from 
this  open  door.  A  weak  gleam  from 
the  near-by  street  light  wavers  bravely 
despite  the  ill  weather. 

The  young  man,  beret  fitted  upon 
his  head,  comes  forth.  A  stranger  upon 
foreign  soil  would  recognize  this  man 
to  be  one  of  considerable  wealth.  He 
leans  against  the  lamppost  as  one  ac- 
customed to  such  action.  His  appear- 
ance is  one  of  complete  control  as  he 
slowly  puts  flame  to  his  cigarette.  But 
his  hands  ....  Hands  often  betray 
one's  innermost  feelings  whether 
gracefully  slender  or  blunt  weights, 
constantly  fumbling. 

Thoughtfully     contemplating,     the 


old    man  smiles    rather   sadly  as  the 
lad's  hand  shakes  unmercifully. 

Quickly,  in  one  swift  movement,  he 
tosses  the  cigarette  into  the  street,  and 
standing  erect,  shifts  his  gaze. 

The  somber  glow  of  lamplight 
etches  a  small  black  coupe  as  it  makes 
its  way  slowly  along  the  iced  path- 
way. It  halts  a-front  the  young  man. 
Glancing  at  it  curiously,  he  makes  no 
motion,  as  if  in  a  daze.  From  the  car 
emerges  a  group  of  young  people  gaily 
chatting,  and  laughing  in  unintelli- 
gible, tones,  their  voices  piercing  the 
heavy  night  as  a  dagger.  One  of  the 
group  recognizes  the  stranger  and 
rushes  to  him  as  the  others  follow. 
The  young  ladies  embrace  him  and 
the  lads  inquire  of  his  health  and  well 
being.  A  warm  glow  has  settled  upon 
his  face  as  his  voice  responds  quickly 
to  their  questions. 

The  shadows  of  night  deepen  and 
create  a  more  favorable  refuge  for  the 
aged  man.  Yet  no  more  does  he  worry 
about  being  seen,  for  he  knows  he  may 
walk  beyond  these  strangers  and  never 
be  recognized.  His  expression  changes 
not,  his  eyes  seem  still  troubled  as  if 
he  knows  this  man's  happiness  will 
not  live  long  within  him  but  fade,  as 
early  twilight. 

The  young  people  seem  now  to  be 
moving  slowly  from  him,  beckoning 
him  to  come  with  them  into  the  cafe 
D'Arville,  where  he  may  dance  and 
drink  until  dawn.  His  voice  rings 
clear  and  young  as  he  repeats  his, 
"Sorry,  I  don't  have  time,"  and  in 
response  to  their  other  question,  "Yes, 
maybe  tomorrow  I  shall  drink  with 
you."  The  smallest  girl  among  them 
turns  toward  him  and  smiles,  her  eyes 
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alive,  gay,  sparkling.  A  message  seems 
conveyed  by  their  glances,  for  clearly 
she  wears  her  love  upon  her  sleeve. 
She  appears  deeply  moved  as  if  she 
docs  not  wish  to  leave  him;  yet  he 
speaks  a  moment  to  her  and  as  he 
touches  her  hand  she  pulls  away  from 
him  to  disappear  in  the  dusk. 

He  looks  beyond,  fearful  as  if  some- 
one else  may  confront  him.  He  seems 
now  in  a  great  hurry.  Turning,  hands 
thrust  deep  in  pockets,  he  strikes  a 
pathway  from  the  street  of  Barviller. 
Low  and  thin,  his  slender  shoulders 
sag  as  bearers  of  unequaled  weights. 
He  walks  more  swiftly  now,  confident 
that  no  one  follows,  as  he  turns  the 
corner  and  continues  towards  the  out- 
skirts of  town.  Behind  him  plods  the 
old  man,  trying  vainly  to  keep  pace, 
but  finding  it  humanly  impossible. 
The  biting  chill  has  left  his  body  only 
to  be  replaced  by  a  dull,  constant  ache. 
His  footsteps  slow  as  he  loses  momen- 
tarily, then  catches  sight  of  the 
stranger  turning  into  the  street  of  Gas- 
par.  Those  who  may  not  be  acquaint- 
ed with  Paris  as  a  city  will  not  be 
familiar  with  Chapert.  This  town  is 
comparable  with  the  slums  of  other 
great  cities,  for  here  live  only  the  pea- 
sants and  poorest  of  men.  Gaudy 
houses  outline  the  streets;  sidewalks 
here  are  unheard  of.  Still  the  old 
man  shows  no  surprise  as  the  lad  walks 
through  this  town  and  stops  not  until 
he  faces  a  grassy  woodland,  a  land  of 


immortal  men,  a  small  Parisian  ceme- 
tery. 

Unlike  the  fine  gravestones  and 
memorials  of  greater  Paris,  this  wood- 
ed area  seems  shoddy  and  poorly  kept. 
For  here  no  gardener  nor  caretaker 
earns  a  livelihood.  Only  the  lowest  of 
mankind  reign  beneath  this  barren 
ground. 

The  moon  hangs  low  in  the  heavens; 
the  hour  of  dawn  beckons.  Frozen 
snow  crushes  beneath  him  as  he  ap- 
proaches a  thin  slab  of  marble,  upon 
which  is  etched:  "Mademoiselle 
Yvonne  Ravet,  1908-1928."  Falling 
heavily  upon  his  knees,  the  boy  en- 
circles the  marble  and  in  one  tender 
motion  places  his  head  upon  it.  No 
more  does  he  seem  the  gay  young  fel- 
low with  money  and  friends  about 
him,  but  one  upon  the  door  of  misery. 

The  gate  of  the  cemetery  swings 
slowly  as  the  old  man  bears  his  weight 
against  it.  Only  now  does  the  look 
of  contained  emotion  dissolve  as  his 
eyes  close  with  moisture.  He  views 
the  lad,  a  trembling  body  lying  close 
upon  the  grave  of  the  peasant  girl  .... 

The  gray  dawn  edges  through  the 
clouds  of  winter,  the  heatless  sun  rises 
on  another  day  and  the  people  of  Paris 
walk  the  streets  once  more. 

Turning  from  the  gate,  the  old  man 
gazes  once  again  upon  the  quiet  body 
and  reaching  to  touch  the  lifeless 
form,  emotion  the  victor,  there  comes 
a  whispered,  "My  son,  my  son,  could 
I  have  done  better  .  .  .  ." 
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Tom  Jones 


Illustrated  by  Mimi  Bauer 


GOING  AROUND  IN  CIRCAS 


TS  ANYBODY  looking  for  a  bargain 
'  in  an  Early  Pennsylvania  wash- 
stand  in  mint  condition,  approximate- 
ly 1825?  It's  genuine  pumpkin  pine, 
with  ball  and  claw  feet,  the  original 
brasses,  and  a  small  smear  of  blood 
where  I  tripped  over  it  last  night  in 


the  dark,  after  football  practice.  I'm 
holding  it  at  $16,  but  not  so  tightly 
that  I  wouldn't  let  it  go  to  the  right 
party  for  a  certain  ten  cents. 

I  also  have  an  authentic  trestle  table 
which  collapses  into  a  small  space 
when  you  rest  your  elbows  on  it,  and 
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a  patchwork  quilt  which  I  bought 
from  a  very  old  lady  who  remember- 
ed seeing  Lincoln.  In  fact  I'm  dispos- 
ing of  my  entire  collection  of  antiques 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  if  he  doesn't 
want  it  I  intend  to  set  fire  to  it  as 
soon  as  I  am  able  to  find  an  Early 
American  match. 

When  we  left  a  cozy  South  Arling- 
ton flat  to  exile  ourselves  in  a  primi- 
tive farmhouse,  back  in  the  mid-40's, 
we  broke  even  with  the  20th  Century. 
We  were  ready  to  dip  candles  and  card 
our  own  flax.  We  installed  a  spinning 
wheel  in  every  room,  in  case  anyone 
should  need  some  homespun  in  a 
hurry,  and  replaced  our  luxurious  in- 
ner-spring '  bed  with  a  period  four- 
poster  (our  neighbor  hesitated  to  re- 
linquish it,  as  it  had  been  serving  as 
a  roost  for  his  chickens,  but  finally  ex- 
changed it  for  five  acres  of  prime  bot- 
tom land).  We  even  discarded  the 
electric  stove  and  returned  to  cooking 
in  the  fireplace. 

In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  the  house 
still  seemed  bourgeois  and  prosaic. 
The  lamps  gave  off  too  much  light  and 
the  bureau  drawers  worked  too  easily. 
We  lusted  for  lamps  made  out  of  old 
seltzer  bottles  or  apothecary's  jars,  and 
Mid-Victorian  dressers  that  nobody 
could  open. 

Then  one  day  on  a  back  country 
road  we  stumbled  into  a  web  run  by 
a  spider  named  Joke  Meserue.  Out- 
wardly Joke  was  a  farmer.  He  had  a 
long  linen  duster,  steel-rimmed  specks, 
and  a  field  of  paper  mache  corn  in 
front  of  his  place  I'd  sensed  as  a  blind. 
In  his  hayloft,  however,  he  kept  a  few 
choice  heirlooms  you  could  persuade 
him  to  sell  by  dropping  your  hat.  We 
immediately  fell  in  love  with  a  rare 
old  cobbler's  bench,  as  fine  a  piece  as 


you  would  find  outside  of  the  Metro- 
politan— that  is,  the  Metropolitan 
Shoe  Repair  Shop.  After  a  brisk  tus- 
sle Joke  stowed  away  my  $39  and 
hauled  out  a  rickety  sofa. 

"You  folks  ever  seen  a  real  old  time 
Victorian  courtin'  chair?"  he  inquired, 
stroking  the  plush.  "My  Aunt  Milly 
got  proposed  to  by  my  Uncle  Willy 
in  thet  there  chair.  I  wouldn't  part 
with  it  if  I  was  starvin'."  Suddenly 
he  choked  back  a  sob  and  turned  away. 
"Take  it,"  he  muttered  brokenly, 
"ninety-three  dollars.  It's  like  sellin' 
my  own  flesh  and  blood." 

I  A-rabbed  him  down  to  $60,  and 
drying  his  eyes,  he  disgorged  three 
more  family  mementos — a  dough  tray, 
a  glass  bell  containing  his  mother's 
baby  hair,  and  a  little  chest  of  draw- 
ers lettered,  "George  and  Abe's  Spool 
and  Thread  Company."  He  stripped 
my  wallet  of  everything  but  my  so- 
cial security  card,  and  we  embarked. 
As  I  threw  the  car  into  gear  and  felt 
to  see  if  I  still  had  the  shirt  on  my 
back,  he  staggered  up  with  a  huff  and 
a  puff  and  an  old  scroungy  table  that 
had  antique  written  all  over  it. 

"Just  ran  across  this  in  my  feed 
bin,"  he  panted.  "My  grandpa  bought 
it  off  Nancy  Hawks.  You  can  scrape 
off  the  paint  with  a  stiff  brush." 

I  threw  him  my  watch  and  chain, 
and  whizzed  away.  I  spent  the  next 
week  hacking  at  the  table  with  a  blow- 
torch, steel  wool,  and  sandpaper.  It 
had  six  coats  of  paint,  including  one 
that  seemed  like  baked  on  porcelain. 
When  I  had  finished,  I  overturned  it 
accidentally  and  discovered  a  sticker 
reading,  "G.  C.  Murphy  Co.  Reduced 
to  $3.98."  And  that,  intellectuals,  is 
how  Tom  met  his  first  psychiatrist. 
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Sally  Newman 


POHAKU  O  MAKE 

[ROCKS  OF  DEATH] 


THIS  STORY  is  based  on  an  ancient 
Hawaiian  tradition.  Not  more 
than  two  hours  by  foot  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Kailua,  on  Hawaii,  there  is  a 
place  known  to  the  natives  as  Honau- 
nau,  or  the  City  of  Refuge.  A  wall  of 
black  lava  rocks  surrounds  it.  Many 
years  ago,  before  white  men  came, 
only  one  man  lived  there — a  witch 
doctor.  It  was  the  custom  for  a  man 
accused  of  a  crime  to  try  to  reach  the 
City.  If  he  succeeded  and  climbed 
over  the  wall  before  he  was  caught, 
he  spent  three  days  with  the  doctor. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  a 
free  man,  his  crime  forgiven.  How- 
ever, if  he  was  caught  before  reaching 
the  wall,  his  head  was  chopped  off  on 
a  ceremonial  stone. 


From  here  where  I  sit  in  the  door- 
way of  my  hut  I  can  see  the  ocean. 
The  waves  lap  at  the  black  rocks  and 
eat  away  the  already  narrow  beach 
slowly,  like  the  passing  moments. 
Time  is  interminable  when  a  con- 
demned man  is  waiting. 

The  palms  are  swaying  in  the  breeze 
and  the  minutes  are  punctuated  by 
the  "thump"  of  a  coconut  falling. 
White  ginger  growing  near  my  walls 
fills  the  air  with  an  almost  sickening 
sweetness.      I    hear  no    other    sounds, 


and    for   the   first  time  in  my   life   I 
loath  this  quiet  peacefulness. 

Down  the  beach  in  either  direction 
are  scattered  rough  volcanic  rocks — 
the  remainder  of  one  of  Mauna  Loa's 
ancient  lava  flows.  Somewhere,  con- 
cealed behind  one  of  those  rocks  lies 
the  lifeless  body  of  Kalinano.  We  had 
nothing  but  contempt  for  each  other 
and  were  enemies  to  the  end.  And 
now,  by  dying,  he  is  hurting  me  for 
the  last  time.  I  know  I  shall  pay  for 
his  death  with  my  life. 

It  seems  impossible — like  a  terrible 
dream.  Only  this  morning  I  was  hap- 
py and  content  in  our  village  of  Kai- 
lus.  Because  of  Kali  I  sit  here  with 
soul-possessing  fear  waiting  for  my 
people — once  my  friends.  But  then, 
this  morning  he  was  not  dead. 

Long,  long  ago  when  we  three — 
Kalinano,  my  brother,  and  I — were 
boys,  we  were  inseparable.  We  fished 
and  swam  in  Kealakekua  Bay,  climbed 
and  explored  the  nearby  hills,  laugh- 
ed and  breathed  as  one.  We  were 
great  friends  ....  until  that  unfor- 
gettable day. 

I  had  slipped  on  the  sharp  rocks 
the  day  before,  cutting  a  large  gash 
in  my  foot.  I  was  therefore  unable 
to  join  Kali  and  my  brother  in  the 
water  and  remained  on  the  beach. 
They   were    swimming   toward   shore 
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in  chest-deep  water  when  I  noticed 
they  seemed  to  be  arguing.  Sudden- 
ly I  saw  Kali  push  my  brother.  We 
are  peace  loving  people  and  to  see 
Kali  hurt  my  kaikunane  horrified  me. 
I  leaped  up,  entirely  forgetting  my  in- 
jury, and  struggled  out  into  the  water. 
It  was  then  I  realized  my  brother  had 
disappeared  beneath  the  waves  and 
Kali  was  still  coming  toward  shore.  I 
shouted  to  him,  but  he  did  not  stop. 
My  brother,  I  found  him;  his  body  was 
floating  limp,  anchored  to  the  sea  floor 
by  his  arm  where  it  had  caught  in  a 
crevice.  Somehow  I  freed  him  and 
brought  him  to  shore.  He  was  my 
only  brother.  If  Kali  had  helped 
him 

Kali  insisted  it  was  simply  an  un- 
fortunate accident  and  because  there 
were  no  other  witnesses,  my  accusa- 
tions went  unheeded  by  the  villagers. 
From  that  day  on  I  hated  Kalinano 
with  all  my  soul.  I  swore  revenge 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  let  all  my  peo- 
ple know  it. 

It  will  soon  be  dark  now.  The  sun 
is  sinking  toward  the  edge  of  the  sea 
where  water  meets  sky.  The  few 
clouds  are  tinged  with  gold  and  red, 
but  the  sun  sets  quickly  here.  In  a 
fleet  minute  the  colors  will  fade  and 
the  island  will  be  illuminated  with 
moonlight. 

Years  passed  and  Kali  and  I  remain- 
ed enemies.  We  didn't  in  all  those 
long  years  exchange  so  much  as  one 
word,  and  we  both  took  great  care  to 
stay  as  far  as  possible  from  the  other. 
Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  ignored 
him.  I  watched  every  movement,  for 
Kali  was  evil  and  sly  and  would  have 
done  me  harm  without  a  moment's 
thought. 


Then  this  morning  as  I  was  hurry- 
ing down  to  my  out-rigger,  my  arms 
loaded  with  fishing  equipment,  I  trip- 
ped on  a  corner  of  my  net  and  was 
sent  sprawling  across  the  path.  Some- 
one snickered  and  the  laugh  grew  intd 
a  howl.  I  looked  up.  It  was  Kali. 
He  stood  there  rocking  back  on  his 
heels  holding  the  sides  of  his  fat  belly. 
I  got  up  slowly,  trying  to  fight  down 
the  humiliation  and  rage  welling  up 
in  me.  But  it  was  no  use — I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  choking  him 
until  he  stopped  that  tormenting 
laughter.  I  sprang  at  him.  He  jump- 
ed  aside  and  my  fists  found  nothing 
but  thin  air.  His  laughter  had  stop- 
ped as  suddenly  as  though  a  knife  had 
severed  it.  I  looked  at  his  eyes,  and 
I  saw  hate,  but  I  saw  something  else 
too.     Fear.     Kali  was  afraid  of  me! 

He  whirled  and  ran — with  me  at 
his  heels.  I  screamed  at  him,  "I'll  kill 
you!"  We  flew  down  the  beach,  our 
toes  digging  into  the  sand,  hurdling 
drift-wood  and  rocks.  On  we  raced, 
down  the  deserted  beach.  I  seemed 
to  lack  that  small  degree  of  speed 
which  would  bring  Kali  within  my 
reach.  I  could  hear  his  breath  coming 
hard  and  fast.  It  was  at  that  moment 
Kali  stumbled.  I  heard  a  dull  crunch 
as  his  head  struck  a  stone.  I  stood 
above  his  body  dumbfounded.  The 
sand  beneath  his  head  turned  scarlet 
as  I  stared. 


Then  I  began  to  run.  And  this  time 
it  was  I  who  was  afraid.  I  had  not 
killed  Kali.  It  was  true,  I  had  wanted 
to,  but  I  hadn't — I  couldn't  have.  Who 
would  believe  me?  I  had  shouted  my 
vow  to  kill  him  only  minutes  before 
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and  no  one  had  seen  the  accident. 
Who  would  ever  believe  me? 

I  came  directly  to  my  hut  and  have 
not  left  it  since.  When  my  people 
find  his  body  they  will  come  after  me 
and  force  me  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
oiurder.     Death.     And  I  am  innocent. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  have  dis- 
appeared, and  a  cool  breeze  is  now 
coming  in  from  the  sea.  The  water 
sounds  far,  far  away.  Wait!  What 
was  that!!  I'm  sure  I  heard  a  shout 
from  down  the  beach.  Perhaps — it 
must  be — they  have  found  Kali's  body. 
Now  they  will  be  coming  after  me 
to  kill  me. 

All  is  quiet.  Some  one  moves 
through  the  palms  like  a  black  cat  in 
the  shadows.  Who  is  it?  Ah — only 
the  old  man,  Hakia,  going  home  for 
the  night.  Not  a  sound.  When  will 
they  come? 

It  is  darker  than  usual  tonight.  The 
moon  is  moving  from  cloud  to  cloud 
like  a  young  boy  jumping  rocks.  Or 
is  it  the  clouds  that  are  moving?  I 
am  tired  but  dare  not  rest.  Perhaps 
if  I  got  up  and  walked  around  a  bit 
I  could  more  easily  bear  this  waiting. 

The  grass  is  damp  and  soothing  to 
my  leather-like  feet.  I  don't  want  to 
die.  If  only  someone  would  listen  to 
me,  but  I  know  I  have  no  chance  of 
escape.  Escape!  Why  not.  Where 
can  I  go? 

Of  course.  Why  did  I  not  think  of 
it  before!    Honaunau. 

Ho!  I  see  lights  coming  this  way. 
Torches  cast  long  and  grotesque  shad- 
ows as  their  bearers  come  toward  me. 
I  must  reach  Honaunau.  It  is  my  only 
chance. 


Over  rocks,  coconuts,  I  leap  a  small 
creek,  zig  zag  through  the  palms, 
jump  over  banyon  roots — with  my 
pursuers  close  behind.  They're  yell- 
ing for  me  to  stop;  they  call  me  mur- 
derer.    Faster,  legs,  go  faster! 

How  far  have  I  gone — how  far  can 
I  go?  My  heart  is  thundering  and  my 
ears  roar  as  a  thousand  waterfalls. 
The  light  from  the  torches  following 
me  reach  out  again  and  again  trying 
to  grab  me. 

They  are  .  .  .  gaining  and  I  am 
...  so  tired. 

A  black  shape  looms  up  ahead  .  .  . 
it's  the  wall.  Just  a  few  yards  more 
...  so  close.  My  fingers  dig  into  the 
rough  stone,  clawing  at  it,  trying  des- 
perately to  find  a  crack  or  niche.  My 
hand  is  on  the  top  .  .  .  only  a  few 
seconds  more  .  .  .  and  I  will  be  .  .  . 
safe. 

Aiiieeeee!  Someone  has  grabbed  at 
my  foot! 


The  rising  sun  floods  the  earth  with 
light,  and  my  fears  are  driven  away. 
The  air  is  clean,  and  everything  is 
fresh  and  lovely.  I  take  deep  breaths 
and  look  about  me,  seeing  every  part 
— drawing  it  into  me.  In  back,  the 
lofty  top  of  Mauna  Loa  is  lost  in 
clouds.  A  green  gown  of  foliage  cov- 
ers the  hills,  and  I  see  it  as  though 
for  the  first  time.  Flowers,  millions 
of  them,  are  everywhere  with  their 
colors  and  perfume. 

My  three  days  at  Honaunau  are 
almost  at  an  end.  I  face  the  sea  and 
kneel. 
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John  Ewing 


STUDENT  VS.  BUS 


A  SCHOOL  BUS  is  a  long  yellow 
object  which  sits  on  wheels.  It 
may  be  yellow  in  color,  but  not  in 
character  because  it  will  attack  any- 
body. From  the  condition  of  several 
of  the  buses  it  seems  that  they  got  the 
worst  of  the  fight. 

Each  seat  is  made  of  stone,  and  the 
springs  on  the  wheels  are  about  as 
flexible  as  a  crowbar.  When  riding 
on  a  rough  road  one  gets  the  effect  of 
going  down  stairs  in  a  wagon.  After 
such  a  ride  I  usually  stand  a  good 
while  before  attempting  to  sit  down. 

The  man  who  drives  our  bus  is 
quite  mad.  He  does  at  least  forty 
miles-per-hour  despite  the  condition  of 
the  road.  When  this  vehicle  takes  a 
corner,  everyone  is  thrown  to  one  side 
of  the  bus.  Looking  at  the  people  ly- 
ing on  the  floor  the  driver  laughs,  but 
abuses  flow  freely  from  the  boys  who 
are  immediately  thrown  out  to  walk 
home. 

On  the  inside  of  the  bus  there  is  a 
small  sign  which  reads  No  Smoking. 
For  some  odd  reason,  nobody  seems 
to  notice  it.  A  short  time  after  the 
bus  leaves  the  school  it  is  impossible  to 
see  the  sign  because  of  the  smoke,  and 
finally  the  driver  realizes  this. 

"Gettin'  foggy  out  there,  can't  see 
the  road." 

Suddenly  the  man  notices  the  cause 


of  the  poor  visibility.  The  brakes  are 
slammed  on  and  everyone  falls  on  the 
floor. 

"Put  out  dem  cigarettes!" 

No  reply. 

"I'll  kick  everyone  off  this  bus  un- 
less the  'weeds'  go  out  de  windows." 

That  does  it,  there  is  a  volley  of 
cigarettes  from  the  windows. 

I  usually  get  to  the  bus  just  before 
it  leaves  school  and  have  to  run  after 
it.  There  are  no  seats  in  front,  but 
plenty  in  the  back  where  the  boys  sit. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  the  girls 
would  rather  stand  than  sit  in  the  back 
so  there  are  about  twenty  of  them  be- 
tween me  and  the  seat. 

"Don't  push  me!" 

"I'm  sorry;  just  want  to  get  to  the 
back  of  the  bus." 

"Watch  out  for  my  feet,  you  cad!" 
snarls  another. 

"Pardon  me." 

When  I  reach  the  rear,  I  find  that 
several  girls  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  sit  down  and  there  are  no 
seats  left.  By  this  time  I  give  up,  my 
courage  crushed. 

Perhaps,  in  this  day  of  machines, 
the  school  bus  will  be  abandoned  for 
a  better  means  of  transportation  .  .  . 
the  stagecoach. 
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Betts  Henshaw 


BLACK  NIGHT 


Rain  dripping — 

Gushing  through  dirty  gutters; 

Feet  splashing  on  the  sidewalks 

Running  to  escape  the  gloomy  world; 

Shutting  doors, 

Locking  themselves  in, 

Locking  out  the  murky  night  so  full  of  thoughts  of  forgotten  dreams. 

While  in  the  dreary  street  a  lone  figure  stops  to  stare  into  a  darkened 

window 
Then  fades  away 
Into  the  wind  and  rain. 

Lights  flashing — 

Sending  their  glittering  brightness  into  the  lurid  alleys; 

Only  to  be  reflected  a  thousand  times  in  each  drop  of  rain. 

And  the  wind  and  rain 

Wailing  the  blues  of  the  black  night, 

Changing  its  beauty  into  a  smeared  blur  against  a  window  where  a 

small  face  peers  out — 
Out  of  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  within. 

Voices — 

Faintly  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  wind, 

Whispering  in  frightened  tones, 

Hushed  by  the  wind  and  rain 

Drowning  out  thoughts  of  the  present  day. 

Recalling  lost  memories, 

Buried  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  wind  whipping  a  newspaper, 

Flinging  it  against  the  lamp  post, 

Hurling  it  into  the  gutter  to  become  a  soggy  mass; 

Only  to  be  carried  away  and  disappear  into  some  dingy  hole. 

And  the  wind  and  rain, 

Joining  together  to  depress  the  world; 

A  world  so  lonely  and  desolate  in  the  night. 
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Black  clouds — 

Overcasting  the  sky, 

Blurring  men's  minds — 

Sending  down  to  the  earth  below 

The  wind  and  rain. 

Black  clouds, 

Haunting  men's  souls. 

Rain — 

Drops  from  the  sullen  skies; 

Biting  their  way  into  objects  below; 

Drumming  their  way  into  your  mind. 

Swaying  trees, 

Casting  eerie  shadows  on  the  fences. 

And  the  wind  and  rain, 

Blowing  through  the  empty  streets,  through  the  black  night. 


Marcia  McNaughton 


SUNSET 


A  silhouetted  pine  tree 
Against  the  horizon's  gold  .... 
Youth  might  sit  a'dreaming, 
But  memories  taunt  the  old. 
There's  something  about  a  sunset 
That  opens  up  the  heart, 
Brings  back  old  days  gone  by 
And  a  world  that  is  apart. 
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Will  Horn 


WHEN  PATHS  CROSS 


4<T_JI,  GANG!    I  want  you  guys  to 

*1  meet  Carl  Richter.  He's  new 
here  at  W.  U.  Carl,  this  is  Jeff  Law- 
rence, Steve  Duncan,  Pete  Frazer  and 
Dave  Willy."  Walt  slumped  into  one 
of  the  chairs  in  the  lounge  as  the 
others  exchanged  greetings.  He  reach- 
ed in  his  jacket  pocket  and  withdrew 
his  cigarettes,  passed  them  around 
and  put  his  feet  up  on  the  magazine 
rack. 

Steve  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence  that  was  just  beginning  to 
settle  on  the  group.  "What  are  you 
majoring  in,  Carl?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  I  haven't  finished  my  sched- 
ule yet,"  he  said,  "but  I  will  probably 
major  in  English." 

"Good  enough,"  piped  Pete,  "that's 
my  field.  Any  time  you  need  any 
help,  here's  your  boy!  After  four 
years  of  the  stuff  I  feel  as  if  I  invented 
it." 

"This  isn't  your  first  year,  is  it 
Carl?"  asked  Steve. 

"Oh,  no!"  he  smiled,  "I  had  two 
years  before  the  war,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  " 

"Well,  that  makes  three  of  you 
vets,"  interrupted  Dave.  "Jeff  and 
Steve  both  had  a  stretch  in  the  army." 

"And  how!"  Steve  laughed,  "I 
spent  three  years  on  the  beautiful  is- 
lands of  the  South   Pacific — lulled  to 


sleep  each  night  in  my  warm  little 
fox-hole  by  the  pitter-patter  of  ma- 
chine-gun bullets  on  that  tin  pot  that 
the  Quartermaster  General  classified 
as:  'helmet,  steel.'  No  thanks,  I'm 
satisfied  to  sit  back  here  in  the  good 
ol'  U.  S.  and  be  teacher's  pet." 

The  group  enjoyed  a  round  of 
laughter  at  Steve's  outburst — all  ex- 
cept Jeff.  He  braced  himself  against 
his  chair  and  a  cloud  of  gloom  seem- 
ed to  settle  over  him,  then  over  the  en- 
tire crowd  as  they  noticed  the  scowl 
on  his  face. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jeff"  Dave 
asked. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  he  mumbled,  eyeing 
Steve.  "I  just  don't  see  where  you 
guys  get  off  joking  about  something 
like  the  war.  It  wasn't  all  peaches 
and  cream.  A  lot  of  guys  went  out 
there  and  didn't  come  back  .  .  .  ." 

"Yeah,  I  know,"  said  Steve,  "but 
that  isn't  any  reason  why  you  should 
sit  around  all  the  time  thinking  about 
it.  I  don't  care  how  much  moping 
you  do,  it  isn't  going  to  bring  any  of 
those  guys  back,  so  why  put  a  damper 
on  the  rest  of  us?" 

Silence  hung  like  a  shroud  over 
them  for  a  moment,  then  Carl's  smooth 
voice  brought  them  all  back  from  their 
thoughts. 
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"I  am  really  sorry,"  he  said,  "I  be- 
lieve that  I  was  the  cause  of " 

"The  heck,"  shouted  Dave,  "if  it 
was  anybody's  fault  it  was  Jeff's  or 
Steve's.  They're  always  growlin'  at 
each  other.      It's  the  war  this  or  the 

war  that /    Someday  they're  going 

to  agree  and  we'll  all  drop  dead  of 
shock." 

That  was  all  they  needed  to  start 
off  again.  Soon  Pete  had  switched 
the  topic  back  to  English  and  was 
briefing  all  of  them  on  his  column  in 
the  college  paper. 

"Yeah,"  he  said,  "try  as  I  will  I 
still  can't  figure  out  why  they  don't 
call  it  'Malicious,  Seditious,  Slander- 
ous Libel,  Compiled  Through  the  Com- 
bined Efforts  of  the  F.  B.  I.  and  a 
Special  Congressional  Sub-committee' 
instead  of  'Campus  Chatter.'  Maybe 
I  could  even  get  the  editor  to  call  it 
'Frazer's  Fabrications'  and  give  the 
readers  a  straight  pitch  for  once." 

"Exactly  what  type  of  column  do 
/ou  write?"  asked  Carl. 

"Well,"  grinned  Steve,  "he  writes 
5  cross  between  an  advice  to  the  love- 
lorn and  a  gossip  column." 

"Oh,"  he  laughed,  "I  see  what  you 
mean  now." 

"Look,  take  a  little  advice  from  an 
ol'  hand,"  winked  Pete,  "Don't  get 
mixed  up  in  these  publications.  You 
go  in  thinking  you're  going  to  write 
front  page  stories  and  end  up  sharp- 
ening pencils." 

"Is  it  as  bad  as  all  that?"  asked 
Carl. 

"No,"  said  Walt,  "but  it's  Pete's 
favorite  gripe." 

"Where  did  you  say  you  were  dur- 
ing the  war?"  asked  Jeff. 

They  all  looked  at  him — they  were 
expecting   it.     The   war  had  left  Jeff 
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with  one  thing — gloom.  He  carried 
it  with  him  wherever  he  went. 

"Why,"  Carl  paused,  "why,  I  was 
in  Europe — spent  most  of  my  time  in 
Cologne." 

Jeff's  face  seemed  to  brighten. 
"That's  where  I  was,"  he  said,  "right 
from  the  beginning  when  the  fighting 
started." 

"So  was  I." 

"Did  you  come  in  from  the  north  or 
south?" 

"Neither!" 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Jeff, 
"those  were  the  only  places  we  came 
in — where  were  you?" 

"I  was  inside — defending!" 

"Why   you're  a   "  Jeff 

stood  up. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Walt  said,  "I 
thought  you  guys  knew — Carl  is  over 
here  studying  on  the  exchange  plan." 

Again  the  group  was  silent.  Every- 
one was  watching  Jeff  and  Carl. 

"I  lost  my  best  buddy  at  Cologne," 
rasped  Jeff. 

"I  lost  my  brother,  Fritz,  there!" 
said  Carl  Richter. 


It  was  almost  a  week  later  that  Carl 
hailed  Walt  as  he  was  going  into  the 
co-op  store. 

"Say,  Walt,"  he  said,  "do  you  have 
the  notes  for  the  chemistry  lecture 
yesterday?  I  missed  the  class." 

"Sure,  I  have  them,  but  we'll  have 
to  go  over  to  Jeff  Lawrence's  place;  I 
lent  them  to  him  this  morning." 

"Well,  look,  I'll  wait  here  for  you 


"Oh,  no  you  don't!"  Walt  declared, 
'It's    about    time    you    and    Jeff    got 


straightened  out.     Come  on!" 

Jeff  lived  in  one  of  the  small  apart- 
ments on  the  campus.  He  answered 
the  door  bell. 

"What  say,  Walt,  I  oh!" 

"Mind  if  we  come  in?"  asked  Walt. 

"Come  on,"  replied  Jeff  curtly. 

"Look,"  said  Walt,  "Carl  is  willing 
to  be  friends,  so  let's  forget  the  whole 
deal  and  start  again." 

"I'll  pick  my  own  friends,"  Jeff 
sneered. 

"Come  on,  Walt,  let's  go,"  Carl 
pleaded. 

"Walt  turned  to  Jeff,  "I  came  over 
for  those  'chem'  notes.  Have  you  fin- 
ished with  them?" 

Jeff  took  the  first  few  sheets  from  a 
stack  of  papers  on  the  desk  and  hand- 
ed them  to  the  other.  Then  he  open- 
ed one  of  the  drawers  in  the  desk  and 
withdrew  a  long  box. 

"Don't  rush  off,"  he  smiled,  "I've 
got  something  to  show  your  Kraut 
friend." 

"Now  look!"  Walt  protested. 

"You've  got  nothing  to  worry  about, 
Walt,  he's  familiar  with  these."  Jeff 
pulled  a  Luger  from  the  box. 

Walt  started  toward  the  door.  "Let's 
go,  Carl,"  he  said. 

"Don't  rush  off,"  Jeff  mocked,  "I've 
got  something  else  to  show  you  guys." 
He  drew  a  long  dagger  from  the  car- 
ton. "I  got  this  in  a  street  fight  with 
one  of  your  S.  S.  men,"  the  vet  boast- 
ed, "I  had  to  kill  him  to  get  it, 
though!" 

Carl  grabbed  Walt's  arm.  The  after- 
noon sun  floated  lazily  through  the 
window  and  sparkled  on  the  blade. 
Walt  could  read  the  Gothic  engraving: 

"Fritz  Richter." 
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Norma  Small 


"A  NARROW  WIND" 


II FLIGHT  O'CLOCK,  just  two  more 
l—«hours.  I  can  recall  countless  times 
when  two  hours  would  have  been  a 
blessing.  Now,  lying  here,  with  no- 
thing to  do  but  wait,  think,  hope  .  .  . 
I  loathe  every  tick  of  that  infernal 
clock.  For  three  months  its  methodi- 
cal noise  has  haunted  me — three 
months  filled  with  pain  and  tension, 
a  result  of  only  a  momentary  accident 
— three  months  of  my  life  I  care  never 
to  repeat.  Shall  I  ever  be  the  same 
again?  Oh  God,  don't  let  these  two 
hours  pass  as  slowly  as  the  last  three 
months.  Here  comes  my  nurse.  I 
detest  her,  too.  She's  a  part  of  this 
white  prison,  and  I  loathe  it  and 
everything  that  has  the  misfortune  of 
being  here.  She's  nothing  more  than 
a  human  robot.  She  refrains  from 
doing  anything  without  the  doctor's 
permission.  And  always  she  brings 
that  dreaded  hypodermic  needle. 
That's  her  reason  for  coming  now.  I 
can  see  her  holding  it,  delicately.  If 
I  had  my  way  I'd  throw  it  to  the  floor 
and  crush  it.  I'll  keep  my  face  turn- 
ed away  from  her.  Perhaps  if  I'm 
very  still  and  quiet  she'll  leave,  with- 
out using  that  needle." 

The    nurse   stood  motionless  beside 
the  bed.     Her  expression  revealed  her 


sincere  sympathy  for  the  young  pati- 
ent, but  she  knew  the  needle  had  to 
be  administered. 

"Beverly,"  the  nurse  spoke  gently. 
The  figure  on  the  bed  did  not  respond. 

"Beverly,"  the  nurse  repeated.  The 
girl's  head  turned,  her  brown  eyes 
meeting  the  woman's  gaze.  Silence 
prevailed.  The  expression  on  the  pati- 
ent's colorless  face  was  a  combination 
of  fear  and  discouragement.  Present- 
ly, she  spoke: 

"Yes,  Miss  Higgins?" 

"Dr.  Simpson  instructed  me  to  give 
you  a  hypodermic.  He  said  he  thought 
if  you'd  sleep  it  might  ease  your  anx- 
iety." Miss  Higgins  carried  out  her 
instructions,  reassured  Beverly,  and 
made  her  exit,  leaving  her  patient  to 
inevitable  unconsciousness. 

"Already  it's  8:20.  By  8:30  I'll  be 
too  drowsy  to  see  my  hand  before  my 
face.  Dr.  Simpson  thinks  that  he's 
remedying  the  anxiety  of  waiting,  but 
if  he  only  knew,"  thought  Beverly.  "I 
always  dream  something  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me.  My  eyes  are  so  heavy. 
I  can't  stay  awake  any  longer.  I  hope 
...  I  won't  .   .   .  dream"  .  .  . 
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But  the  dream  had  already  begun. 


"Beverly,"  a  woman's  voice  called 
over  the  melody  of  a  popular  record. 
The  blond  girl,  stopping  in  the  midst 
of  an  exhausting  twirl,  walked  from 
the  modest  living  room  toward  the  ad- 
joining kitchen  door. 

"Yes,  Mother." 

"Would  you  hurry  and  finish  prac- 
ticing your  dance  for  the  show  to- 
night? I'd  like  you  to  wax  the  hall- 
way floor  and  stairs  before  dinner." 

"Okay,  I'll  be  finished  shortly.  I 
want  to  go  over  the  entire  routine  just 
once  again."  Beverly  finished  practic- 
ing and  proceeded  to  wax  the  stair- 
way. The  jangle  of  the  telephone  in- 
terrupted the  job,  and  she  turned  to 
answer  it.  Both  feet  slipped  from  be- 
neath her,  and  she  fell  resoundingly 
in  a  twisted  position,  her  back  striking 
hard  on  the  edge  of  a  step.  For  a 
moment  she  lay  there,  stunned,  then 
painfully  regained  her  composure. 
Her  mother  hurried  to  her  from  the 
kitchen. 

"Beverly,  did  you  hurt  yourself?" 

"No,  I  just  slipped  and  struck  my 
back." 

"Are  you  sure  you're  all  right?" 

"I'm  not  hurt.  Anyway,  I  don't 
have  time  to  worry  about  it  now.  The 
talent  show  begins  at  8:00,  and  I'm 
supposed  to  be  there  at  7:15.  My 
dance  is  one  of  the  very  first  acts  in 
the  show." 

There  was  the  usual  din  of  a  group 
of  people  and  the  odor  of  stage  make- 


up around  the  high  school  stage.  Bev- 
erly flicked  the  switch  of  a  portable 
phonograph,  turned  down  the  volume, 
and  began  a  final  practice  of  her  dance. 
At  the  very  beginning  she  noticed  an 
annoying  pain  in  her  back.  She  ig- 
nored it  deliberately,  and  continued. 
Its  severity  increased  to  the  extent  that 
she  could  no  longer  dance.  Tears  of 
disappointment  streaked  her  make-up 
as  she  saw  her  name  being  erased 
from  the  list  of  acts. 

The  kind  of  silence  one  can  scarce- 
ly bear  reigned  as  her  mother  and 
father  drove  to  the  family  doctor's  of- 
fice. Upon  leaving  the  office,  her  face 
was  somewhat  brighter.  The  doctor 
diagnosed  the  pain  as  a  strained  back 
muscle,  and  issued  some  very  simple 
instructions  for  her  to  follow. 

A  month  passed  before  Beverly  suf- 
fered any  more  attacks  from  her  in- 
jury. It  was  assumed  that  she  was 
completely  well,  but  thoughts  are  more 
quickly  diminished  than  injuries  con- 
cluded. She  was  taking  an  active 
part  in  her  physical  education  class 
when  once  again  her  back  began  to 
hurt,  this  time  much  worse  than  be- 
fore. The  severity  of  it  mounted  to 
torture.  She  could  not  walk.  Her 
parents  were  called,  and  she  was 
taken  immediately  to  Dr.  Simpson,  an 
orthopedic  specialist.  Hours  later,  the 
doctor  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  in  his 
office.  He  spoke  at  once  trying  to  re- 
lieve their  strain  and  anxiety. 

"We're  quite  sure  that  your  daugh- 
ter has  a  dislocated  disk  in  her  back, 
possibly  a  result  of  the  fall  on  the 
stairway  of  which  she  spoke.  First, 
we'll  try  a  cast,  traction,  or  braces.  If 
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this  doesn't  cure  it,  we'll  have  to  oper- 
ate and  remove  it.  If  we  operate,  she 
may  never  walk  again."  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee  only  stared  at  him. 

The  doctor  continued.  "Try  not  to 
worry  too  much.  She'll  have  the  best 
of  care.  If  she  can  withstand' the  or- 
deal, I'm  sure  she  can  be  cured,  and 
be  back  to  her  usual  activities,  even 
her  dancing." 

Beverly  was  sent  to  an  orthopedic 
hospital.  There  were  x-rays,  examina- 
tions, and  tests.  Then  she  was  placed 
in  traction.  For  many  days  she  un- 
derwent constant  pain.  Again,  more 
examinations.  A  cast  was  put  on  her 
back.  Always,  there  were  the  hypo- 
dermic needle,  the  drugs,  and  the  in- 
evitable sleep.  They  removed  the 
cast,  replacing  it  with  a  steel  brace. 

Two  months  slowly  passed.  Each 
new  remedy  was  replaced  by  another. 
The  monotony  of  the  brace,  the  cast, 
the  hypodermics,  the  pain,  the  trac- 
tion— all  the  attempts  to  help  her,  was 
broken  only  by  her  dwindling  flow  of 
visitors,  her  concerned  parents,  and 
her  tears  of  discouragement. 

Dr.  Simpson  tried  everything  he 
could  before  finally  deciding  to  oper- 
ate. Preceding  the  operation  he  had 
a  frank  discussion  with  his  patient,  ex- 
plaining to  her  that  she  most  likely 
would  walk  again,  but  there  was  a 
very  minute  trace  of  doubt.  The  op- 
eration was  performed  on  a  Monday 
morning.  When  Beverly  regained 
consciousness,  the  doctor  assured  her 
that  he  sincerely  felt  it  was  a  complete 
success. 

"One  more  week,  and  then  you  can 


get  up.     Next  Monday  at  ten  o'clock, 
we'll  know  for  sure." 

Beverly  could  feel  her  heart  pulsat- 
ing unusually  fast.  Her  mind  was 
crowded  with  thoughts,  both  happy 
and  fearful. 

"Next  Monday,  I've  got  to  walk.  0 
God,  let  me  walk  again.  I  want  to 
dance  and  run.  I  want  to  be  the  same 
Beverly  Lee  I  used  to  be.  How  can  I 
wait    that   long?      What    time    is    it? 

How  much  longer how  much 

longer " 

"Beverly,  wake  up,  wake  up." 

Beverly  opened  her  eyes  and  met 
the  smile  of  Dr.  Simpson. 

"You  must  have  been  dreaming," 
he  said  laughingly.  "When  I  came 
into  your  room,  you  were  tossing  back 
and  forth  and  muttering  something 
about  how  much  longer.  Don't  you 
know  what  time  it  is?  It's  ten  o'clock. 
Now,  we  can  find  out  for  sure  whether 
or  not  all  of  our  work  and  effort  has 
been  wasted — mine,  the  nurses,  your 
parents,  the  hospital's." 

Beverly  stared  into  space.  The  doc- 
tor's voice  dwindled  into  silence.  He 
knew  that  his  patient's  mind  was  far 
away  from  her  present  surroundings. 
He  had  experienced  many  moments 
like  this  one  and  knew  his  patient's 
thoughts  were  more  consoling  than 
anything  he  might  do  or  say.  He  stood 
quietly  beside  the  bed. 

She  lay  silent,  thinking,  "It's  not  at 
all  like  I  thought  it  would  be.  I've 
waited  and  lived  for  this  moment  for 
three  months.  I  thought  I'd  be  so 
happy  and  excited,  but  I  have  the 
strangest   feeling.     It  keeps  haunting 
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me.  I  can't  get  it  off  my  mind.  Then, 
too,  what  did  Dr.  Simpson  mean  when 
he  said,  our  efforts?  He  didn't  men- 
tion me  at  all.  I  was  the  one  who  had 
to  suffer.  I  put  forth  more  effort  than 
all  of  them.  Why  does  he  act  as  though 
I  didn't?  There's  that  guilty  sensation 
again.  Must  it  continue  to  bother  me? 
— Maybe,  I  could  have  put  forth  a 
little  more  effort.  Perhaps,  I  should 
have  been  nicer  to  the  nurses  or  smiled 
occasionally.  Now  that  I  think  about 
it,  I  didn't  try  at  all.  My  heart  held 
only  resentment  for  those  who  helped 
me.  It's  so  clear  to  me.  I  haven't 
tried  to  get  well.  If  I  ever  walk,  it 
won't  be  through  my  own  efforts." 

"Beverly,  are  you  ready?"  Dr.  Simp- 
son said,  interrupting  her  train  of 
thought.  Her  eyes  met  his  and  she 
replied: 


"Yes,  let  me  try  now." 

He  carefully  helped  her  to  an  up- 
right position  and  placed  her  squarely 
on  her  feet.  Her  legs  were  weak  and 
it  took  every  effort  to  put  one  foot  be- 
fore the  other.  Slowly,  surely,  she 
took  a  step — one — two — three.  She 
was  walking. 

"Well,  Beverly,  you've  won  your 
battle." 

She  turned  and  faced  the  doctor. 
"No,  Dr.  Simpson,  I  didn't  win  the 
battle.  You,  the  nurses,  the  hospital, 
and  my  mother  and  father  have  won  it 
for  me.  I  pitied  myself  and  didn't 
try." 

"But  you've  gained  something  very 
important  from  your  failure.  You  have 
learned  to  admit  your  own  mistake," 
smiled  the  doctor. 
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Danny  Shannon 


THE  RETREAT 


IT  WAS  TWENTY  YEARS  ago  to- 
1  night,  a  beautiful  moonlit  night. 
The  stars  were  shining  radiantly,  re- 
flecting their  brilliance  in  the  pools 
of  water  left  from  the  rain  the  night 
before.  Nobody  could  ask  for  a  better 
night  for  driving;  the  only  trouble 
was  I  didn't  know  why  I  was  driving 
and  I  didn't  realize  this  fact  until  my 
car  stopped  right  in  front  of  an  old 
house  with  tired  shutters  and  weeds 
that  grew  higher  than  the  broken 
windows. 

Then  some  magnetic  force  clutched 
me  and  pulled  me  toward  the  rickety, 
deserted  shack,  and  for  all  my  effort 
I  could  not  resist  it.  The  next  thing 
I  knew,  I  was  out  of  my  car  and  on 
the  front  porch  opening  the  door  slow- 
ly, very  slowly,  to  avoid  the  creaking 
noise,  only  to  find  that  it  was  louder 
than  I  thought  it  could  be.  Then  I 
heard  a  deafening,  shrill  cackle  from 
some  subterranean  level  in  this  god- 
forsaken abode. 

The  moon  played  eerie  shadows  on 
the  far  wall.  I  wanted  to  leave!  I 
would  have  given  anything  in  the 
world  to  leave,  but  that  strange  per- 
sistent power  kept  pulling  through  the 
barren,  termite-ridden  retreat. 

Soon  I  found  myself  standing  in 
front  of  a  rotting  door.  One  hard  tug 
on  the  rusty  handle  would  have  made 
it  fall  to  the  floor.     With  a   shaking 
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hand  I  pulled  slowly  and  gently  until 
it  was  open.  Before  me  lay  a  flight 
of  stairs  to  some  dark  and  foul-smell- 
ing hole.  I  found  it  to  be  a  rank 
smelling  basement,  dark  and  moist, 
with  cobwebs  hanging  from  every 
nook  and  corner,  making  it  seem  like 
a  small  dungeon. 

Then  again  the  strange  power 
grasped  me  and  guided  me  across  the 
clay  floor  to  a  passage  just  large 
enough  for  a  child  to  walk  upright, 
but  so  small  that  I  had  to  squat.  I 
took  my  first  step.  Again  I  heard  the 
deafening  cackle,  but  still  I  went  on, 
tearing  my  clothing  and  cutting  my- 
self on  the  rock  that  made  up  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  this  tunnel.  Fi- 
nally, thank  God,  I  reached  the  end  of 
the  passageway,  and  stood  up.  About 
this  time  I  decided  I  could  not  fight 
the  evil  force.  I  resolved  to  follow  it 
willingly. 

In  the  large  room  in  which  I  was 
standing  I  noticed  a  fire  in  an  alcove 
to  my  right.  All  I  could  see  was  the 
light  dancing  a  devilish  ballet  on  the 
far  wall  causing  my  heart  to  beat 
faster  than  it  had  at  any  time  in  my 
life. 

I  had  the  feeling  that  something  or 
someone  was  watching  me.  As  I  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  light  I  notic- 
ed a  neat  pile  of  bones  strangely  like 
those  of  human  beings.  I  tried  to  de- 
cide what  manner  of  being  it  was 
that  would  live  in  such  a  cannibalis- 
tic way. 

Just  at  that  moment  I  felt  something 
cold  and  calloused  reach  around  my 
neck.  I  turned  to  find  myself  face 
to  face  with  a  thin  man,  his  face  sunk- 
en to  an  unbelievable  depth,  clothes 
torn  and  tattered,  whiskers  long  and 
matted. 
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I  reached  into  my  pocket  and  pulled 
out  the  revolver  my  father  had  given 
me  as  a  boy.  I  raised  my  hand  with 
the  gun  in  it  and  sent  it  crashing  down 
on  the  head  of  the  ghoulish  man.  With 
an  eerie  moan  he  jerked  and  fell  to 
the  clay  floor.  The  guttural  moan  re- 
echoed through  the  stenching  dun- 
geon, sending  a  chill  up  my  spine  such 
as  I  had  never  experienced  before. 

I  dragged  him  back  to  the  stair- 
way. I  then  picked  him  up  in  order 
not  to  injure  him  further  and  stumbled 
back  up  the  rotting  stairs  which  seem- 
ed to  want  to  give  way  under  our 
weight.  Somehow  I  managed  to 
reach  the  car.  The  moon  was  gone.  I 
heard  a  roar  of  thunder;  lightning 
struck  near,  illuminating  the  uncon- 
scious, chalk-white  form  propped  be- 
side me.  I  started  for  the  town  hospi- 
tal, a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles. 

Rain  came  quickly,  and  my  head 
began  to  ache.  As  the  rain  increased 
in  violence,  my  head  began  to  throb. 
The  throbbing  drowned  out  even  the 
sound  of  the  rain.  I  cursed  the  night 
a  million  times,  but  to  no  avail.  I 
cursed  the  day  that  I  was  born.  My 
head  throbbed  incessantly;  my  breath- 
ing became  difficult.  My  reactions 
were  sluggish.  I  wished  for  all  the 
world  that  I  were  dead.  Dimly  I  won- 
dered if  the  tired  feeling  that  was  en- 
veloping me  would  end  in  unconsci- 
ousness, but  somehow  I  managed  to 
make  the  right  turns  and  finally  reach 
the  hospital.  Luckily  I  found  our 
family  physician  and  left  my  charge 
with  him,  planning  never  to  think  of 
the  incident  again.  But  something 
drew  me  back. 

Five  days  later  I  returned  to  the 
hospital.  The  doctor  said  my  father 
was  still  on  the  critical  list. 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 
she  smiled  and  threw  this  at  me, 
"Well,  it's  the  story  of  a  southern  girl 
who  lives  between  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line  and  who  is  not  a  southerner  at 
all.  Oh,  by  the  way,  the  main  char- 
acters are  two  boys!"  When  you  un- 
scramble this,  you  will  find  another 
humorous  teen-age  story  that  Judy  has 
written  so  carefully  that  once  you 
start  it  you  will  find  it  hard  to  put 
down. 

Among  our  junior  writers  we  have 
Norma  Small  and  Danny  Shannon. 
Narrow  Wind,  the  title  of  Norma's 
story  was  derived  from  the  poem  The 
Sky  is  Low  by  Emily  Dickinson. 

This  issue  contains  two  articles  that 
we  are  sure  you  will  enjoy.  Last  But 
Not  Least  is  the  article  about  the  soph- 
omore class  written  by  Shirley  Landes 
and  Pat  Head.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  the  "Sophs"  have 
accomplished  in  the  short  time  they 
have  been  here.  The  Clipping  His- 
torians, Frieda  Atkinson's  article  on 
the  Records  Department,  sheds  a  little 
light  on  the  people  who  keep  W-L's 
varied  history  up-to-date. 

Many  new  names  appear  under  the 
poetry  heading:  Retts  Henshaw,  Mar- 
cia  McNaughton,  Millie  Ann  Parkin 
and  Bill  Hastings  have  all  contributed 
very  fine  poems. 

Dave  Roelofs,  our  art  editor,  has 
given  us  a  cover  that  is  not  only  beau- 
tiful and  interesting,  but  one  that 
breaks  away  from  the  traditional  two 
color  style.  The  frontispiece,  also  cut 
by  Dave,  is  excellent  in  its  portrayal 
of  our  theme. 

We  believe  that  you  will  receive  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  from  our 
magazine,  so  we  present  the  Winter 
Issue  of  the  Penman! 
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OUR  LAST  WORD 

THIS,  the  Senior  Souvenior  Issue,  is  heritance,  is  a  thriller  from  the  very 

our  last,    and   we    have  tried    to  first  to  the  last  word, 

keep  the  Senior's  taste  in  mind  as  we  Deviating  from  her   usual   path  of 

compiled  the  magazine.     We  wanted  comic  teen-age  stories  Judy  Conrad  has 

the   material  to  be  varied  enough  to  written    a    very    interesting    Chinese 

appeal  to  the  majority  of  the  students,  story  that   is   based    on     a    Japanese 

We  should  like  to  extend  thanks  to  legend.     A  little  on  the  brighter  side, 

ELOS  for  the  use  of  the  contributions  we   have    How    Confucius  Saved  the 

to  their  short  story  contest,  and  in  do-  Day,  by  Betty  Turner, 

ing  so  we  should  like  to  open  our  is-  Frieda  Atkinson  has  again  given  us 

sue  with   the  second   prize  winner  of  a  story  that  displays  all  of  the  beauty 

the  contest,  The  Revolving  Twist,  by  of  her  previous  writing.  Our  last  story, 

George   Wilson.      Not   only   will   you  The  Return  of    Youth,   is   eloquently 

find  this   story    very    interesting   and  told  by  Jean  Baumbach.    Like  her  last 

well  written,  but,  when  you  have  fin-  one  it  uses  a  French  setting, 

ished,  you  will  see  why  it  placed  so  The  poetry  this  time  ranges  from  a 

high.     In  a  similar  vein,  we  present  typical  spring  poem,  Spring  Fever  by 

a  story  by  one  of  your  favorite  writers,  Pat  Campbell  to  several  sketches  of  the 

Sally  Newman.     Sally's  story,  The  In-  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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THE  REVOLVING  TWIST 


George  Wilson 


Illustrated  by  Frieda  Atkinson 


ELDRED  AND  DION  were  on  their 
way  to  work.  They  made  their 
way  cautiously  down  the  narrow 
thoroughfare  until  they  reached  Third 
Level,  and  then  started  walking 
straight  down  the  cramped  avenue.  It 
was  difficult  for  them  here  under- 
ground, but  they  and  their  fathers  and 
their  fathers'  fathers  before  them  had 
stood  it,  and,  if  all  went  well,  their 
children  would  be  going  through  it 
during  the  coming  ages.  In  many 
generations  since  they  had  been  forced 
underground,  their  lives  had  hardly 
been  altered. 

There  was  little  to  do  here  but  to 
make  the  best  livelihood  possible. 
There  were  many  arts  and  crafts  one 
could  take  up.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant arts  was  engineering  and  an- 
other carpentering,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. Dion  was  a  worker  in  the  cen- 
tral distribution  office  of  the  huge 
storehouse,  which  covered  a  great  part 
of  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Levels  of 
the  underground  city.  The  storehouse 
was  probably  the  most  important  sin- 
gle location  in  the  entire  community. 
Dion  and  Eldred,  with  approximately 
three-tenths  of  the  working  popula- 
tion, were  engaged  in  the  storing, 
packaging  and  distributing  of  the  food. 
This  went  on  day  after  day  in  unend- 
ing patterns. 

Dion  was  also  a  great  student  of 
the  history  of  his  community.    He  had 


learned  how,  long  ago,  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  his  people  had  lived,  able 
to  dominate  those  in  their  surround- 
ings with  their  great  intelligence  and 
capabilities.  Those  had  been  great 
times  of  power  and  activity.  There 
had  been  all  the  comforts  one  could 
ask  for,  and  great  scores  of  population 
spread  from  sea  to  sea.  Then  a  freak 
of  evolution,  a  giant  beast  somehow 
evolved  from  an  unbelievably  large 
type  of  gorilla  and  coming  from  the 
heart  of  Asia,  dominated  the  earth, 
and  sent  the  common  folk  flying  like 
frightened  birds  on  the  wing.  They 
felt  that  digging  underground  cities 
would  be  their  only  hope  for  carry- 
ing on  the  race,  since  if  they  remained 
in  the  open,  they  would  soon  be  ex- 
tinct. Even  underground  they  knew 
they  were  not  entirely  safe;  it  was 
known  that  they  must  go  to  the  sur- 
face periodically  to  take  in  food. 

"Records  do  not  reveal  the  exact 
speed  and  manner  for  construction  of 
the  first  excavations  beneath  the  sur- 
face," Dion  had  often  asserted,  "but  we 
should  assume  our  forefathers  did  a 
hurried,  yet  magnificent,  job  of  dig- 
ging; for  we  know  they  were  very 
hard  pressed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
beasts.  Yet,  here  is  our  community, 
with  only  minor  changes  through  these 
many  years.  It  has  been  this  way 
since  the  first  part  of  the  great  down- 
ward move." 
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T  must  report,  to  back  up  the  truth- 
fulness of  this  account,  that  there  had 
been  many  calamities  during  the  ages 
following  the  move.  Time  and  time 
again  I  have  found  evidence  of  how 
community  after  community  was  de- 
stroyed by  these  ruthless  beasts.  True, 
they  had  a  considerably  hard  time 
wrecking  everything,  but  they  man- 
aged to  murder  many  millions  of  in- 
nocent folk  like  Eldred  or  Dion.  Those 
who  had  begun  the  move,  Dion  had 
previously  said,  were  very  intelligent 
and  accurate  in  their  means,  and  they 
had  devised  many  methods  of  protect- 
ing their  offspring  which  had  been 
somewhat  successful  in  warding  off 
small  attacks  on  their  cities.  Even  so, 
the  groups  were  slowly  dying  out. 

Each  community  was  logically  ar- 
ranged. An  ingenious  system  for  the 
transportation  and  distribution  of  food 
and  other  supplies  had  been  devised. 
Each  morning,  just  after  dawn,  a  de- 
signated large  group  of  specialists 
would  move  upward  to  the  main  en- 
trance of  their  city.  Here,  they  would 
move  over  the  surface,  combing  it  in 
a  search  for  food.  Correctly  examined, 
these  foods  and  supplies  would  be 
hauled  to  a  chute-like  structure  at  the 
side  of  the  entrance,  where  they  would 
slide  down  to  the  storehouse.  This 
chute  carried  these  supplies  directly 
down  to  Fourth  Level.  Here  they 
were  sorted  and  grouped,  then  sent  to 
the  rationing  market  for  a  systematic 
distribution.  Government  records  were 
kept  to  check  each  individual's  ration 
list.  The  police  force  was  retained  to 
enforce  the  rulings  in  this  difficult 
operation. 

Little  else  of  consequence  went  on, 
except  that  the  engineers  and  carpen- 
ters were  in  constant  call  for  minor 
repairs;  occasionally,  for  some  large 
assignment.  Few  new  constructions 
were  actually  taking  place,  since  there 
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had  been  no  great  increase  in  the  pop- 
ulation during  the  period  spent  under- 
ground. 


************ 


"Have  you  seen  Demetrius  yet  to- 
day?" inquired  Dion.  "I  had  wanted 
to  show  him  my  new  theory." 

"Not  again!"  exclaimed  Eldred. 
"Our  officials  have  twice  disproved 
your  theories  as  impractical  and  al- 
most impossible  to  carry  out.  Why  do 
you  have  to  keep  figuring  out  these 
crackpot  schemes  to  reconquer  the 
surface  world?  I  suppose  this  one  is 
as  long  as  the  rest?" 

"Only  seventy-five  pages  or  so. 
What's  so  blasted  bad  about  my  ideas, 
anyway?  I  think  they've  been  —  oh, 
oh,  here's  our  turn."  Dion  stopped 
his  conversation  a  moment  to  remind 
his  friend  that  they  had  almost  missed 
the  turn  into  the  stairway  which  led 
down  to  the  side  gate  of  the  store- 
house on  Fourth  Level.  "Uh,  they've 
been  quite  well  planned  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  still  say  they  would  work." 

"Dion,  your  theories  would  sadden 
a  hyena;  they  are  so  desolate.  It's  dis- 
heartening to  hear  you  have  an  idea 
for  escaping  and  then  to  discover  it's 
just  another  worthless  effort." 

"Now,  you're  being  silly,"  Dion  re- 
turned. "Some  of  those  ideas  were 
very  useful,  I  thought." 

"Oh,  Dion,"  replied  Eldred  rather 
disgustedly,  "how  do  you  expect  us  to 
create  disasters  upon  the  monsters  and 
then  fall  upon  them  while  they  were 
in  a  panic?  That  was  your  second 
theory,   remember?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  and  frankly,"  re- 
torted Dion,  "I  think  that  was  an  ex- 
tremely logical  idea.  I  said  that  while 
the  beasts  above  were  in  a  state  of 
panic  and  confusion,  if  we  systematic- 


ally dug  openings  to  the  surface  and 
attacked  them  from  all  sides,  their 
stupidity  would  cause  them  to  fall  be- 
fore us.  What  is  so  illogical,  imprac- 
tical or  impossible  about  that?" 

Eldred  seemed  almost  to  chuckle 
behind  his  impassive  features  as  he  re- 
plied, "Dion,  how  in  heaven's  name 
can  we  produce  some  horrible  thing  to 
cause  this  state  of  confusion  you're 
talking  about?  We  can't  scare  them. 
Come  down  to  earth,  Dion!  We'd  just 
never  be  able  to  do  such  a  thing!!" 

"Oh,  there's  the  Fourth  Level  en- 
trance. I'll  be  seeing  you  at  rationing 
this  afternoon,"  said  Eldred  as  he  mov- 
ed into  the  huge  storehouse  cavity. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  the  first  check 
division,  the  point  in  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  storehouse  where  the  sup- 
plies first  left  the  chute. 
************ 

"Good  morning,  Eldred,"  shouted 
Crispin  from  his  point  at  the  main 
sorting  section  of  the  lead  receiving 
table.  "Been  thinning  out  lately," 
sighed  Crispin.  "Hasn't  been  especial- 
ly a  bumper  crop  this  year  either.  I 
always  said  that  top  soil  at  this  spot 
wasn't  rich  enough  to  support  them 
and  us  too,  for  too  long  a  time."  He 
looked  worried.  "Byron  said  that 
when  he  was  escorting  the  food  crews 
this  morning  he  saw  a  slight  frost  on 
the  ground,  and,  also,  that  there  was- 
n't even  the  normal  amount  of  scrap 
left  for  this  time  of  year.  What's 
worse,  the  City  Government  issued  a 
statement  very  early  today  saying 
that  we  would  have  to  alter  our  present 
heating  system  during  the  coming 
winter." 

"Ah,  there's  many  a  bad  winter 
we've  been  through  and  many  more 
we'll  go  through.    Besides,  we're  living 
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in  the  shadow  of  death  all  the  time 

anyway,"    Eldred  laughingly  replied. 

"We  might  be  helplessly  slaughtered 

any  old  time." 

"Don't  say  such  things;  it's  foolish! !" 

ejaculated  Crispin.     "You  know  there 

is  an   age-old  moral  law  here  not  to 

speak  of  such  —  ugh  —  frightening 

and  disgusting  things!" 
************ 

"Rationing  is  exceedingly  boring 
this  afternoon,"  thought  Eldred.  "Why 
is  it  always  so?  Why  can't  they  come 
up  with  some  new  scheme  of  things 
to  replace  this  old,  humdrum  way  of 
existence?  For  that  matter,  why  should 
we  live  here  underground  like  moles, 
all  cramped,  in  fear  of  those  huge 
beasts?  Why  not  rise  up  and  pool  our 
might,  and  attack  these  monster  be- 
ings? Oh,  wait  a  minute  now!"  Eldred 
saw  his  thoughts  become  wild;  he  was 
groping  in  black  light  for  something 
out  of  reach.  So,  he  again  quietly  fell 
in  with  the  great  line,  a  Section  XII 
of  the  Distribution  Center,  and  receiv- 
ed his  rations.  He  thought  further. 
"There's  really  nothing  for  me  to  com- 
plain about.  I'm  well  enough  off. 
I'm  fully  supplied  with  all  the  necessi- 
ties, and  I'm  always  comfortable  at 
home.  But  there's  something  missing. 
I  can  feel  it  inside,  for  it  is  a  desire, 
and  yet  I  can't  name  it  at  all,  as  any- 
thing but  a  desire." 

Something  within,  something  com- 
pelling was  driving  at  Eldred.  No 
one  can  define  it,  for  it's  only  some 
everlasting  spirit  of  wanderlust  we  all 
feel  when  we're  cramped.  At  the 
same  time  he  guessed  there  was  no- 
thing anyone  could  do  but  accept  his 
fate  as  it  was;  defeated  or  not,  it  was 
still  there.  This  Stoic  outlook  faded 
quickly  when  it  arrived.  Nothing  but 
hope,   and  hope   it  was — the  hope  to 


see  the  world,  to  feel  free  and  unwor- 
ried  with  the  fearful  idea  of  being 
murdered  by  a  huge  monster  or  of  liv- 
ing a  whole  lifetime  in  this  cramped 
dark  region.  With  these  distressing 
thoughts  Eldred  left  the  ration  mar- 
ket. After  looking  around  for  Dion 
a  long  time,  he  finally  found  him 
moving  quickly  and  seeming  very 
gaily  toward  their  homes  on  Second 
Level. 


************ 


"Just  think,  Eldred.  It  might  work! 
It  might  work!"  Dion  was  shouting 
jubilantly.  "Wouldn't  it  be  wonder- 
ful if  it  really  would?" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  in- 
quired Eldred  bewilderedly. 

"Look,"  said  Dion,  "Demetrius  said 
he  would  complete  and  submit  my  en- 
tire theory  to  the  council  next  time  it 
met." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you've  finally 
hit  upon  something  useful?"  asked  an 
astonished  Eldred. 

"Yes,  yes!"  Dion  assured  him.  "This 
time  Demetrius  thinks  I've  really  got 
something  worthwhile.  It's  nothing 
definite,  you  understand,  but  —  well, 
it's  like  this,  you  see " 

"Wait  a  minute,  you  old  fuddy- 
duddy!  Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that 
you  can  get  us  out  of  this  hole?" 

"Yes!  If  my  plan  works,  that  is." 
Dion  continued,  after  Eldred's  quest. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Phylum 
Nemathelminthes?" 

"What?"  Eldred  gulped.  "Nema  — 
Nemathel  —  what?" 

"Nee-mah-thell-minn-thees."  Dion 
proudly  enunciated  each  syllable  per- 
fectly. "They  are  a  species  of  worm 
called  round-worms  which  can  some 
times  be  very  detrimental  to  —  to  — 
to.      Good    grief,    what's    happening, 
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Eldred?     We're  turning!     We're  fall- 
ing!!    Help!  Eldred!! 

Eldred's  sharp  mind  quickly  analy- 
zed the  situation.  "This  is  it,"  he 
thought.  "It's  finally  come.  Soon 
we'll  all  be  dead."  What  was  it 
Crispin  had  said?  Oh,  yes.  He  had 
said  that  Byron  had  told  him  there 
were  several  members  of  the  beasts 
visible  from  where  the  food  crews  were 
collecting  supplies  that  morning.  This 
must  surely  be  the  end!  Look  there! 
Green  things,  beautiful!  Fresh  air; 
I'm  getting  dizzy  from  it!  Oh,  what 
pain!!  Look,  there  were  two  of  the 
beasts!  Huge,  uncanny,  surely  the 
product   of    some    freak   evolution   as 


Dion  had  always  said.  Look  at  the 
colors  in  the  monster!  There  is  red, 
and  green,  and  more;  brown  and  even 
white!  Oh,  the  world  has  gone  mad, 
turning  around,  spinning!  Come  now, 
death.     Come  now!!" 


************ 


"Aw,  whuddya  hafta  do  that  fer?" 
asked  the  boy  in  the  brown  checked 
pants. 

"There  wasn't  any  harm  in  it,  Skip- 
py,  and  besides,  who'll  miss  a  few  ants 
anyhow?"  replied  the  boy  in  the  red 
and  green  plaid  shirt.  "I  jus'  like  to 
see  them  little  fellers  run,  that's  all. 
'Sides  there's  lots  more  ants  where 
they  come  from." 


Frieda  Atkinson 


HALLS 


Quiet,  isn't  it? 

Seems  as  if  there's  never  been 

Thousands  of  folks 

Slammin'  locker  doors 

And  trying 

To  get  out  fast. 

If  you  listen  hard 

You  can  still  hear  echoes. 

Sounds  don't  stop  so  quick, 

You  know; 

They  just  keep  bouncing 

'til  they're  all  in  little  bits 

Tucked  in  corners. 


Funny  how  empty  halls  look. 
Nothin'  left  of  people  but 
Dust  and  little  specks  of  paper. 


SPRING 


OVER  THE  DAM 


Aloysius  and  Eliphalet 


]N  ALL  OUR  LIVES,  there  are  cer- 
1  tain  things  we  shall  not  forget;  or 
rather,  that  we  hope  we  shall  not  for- 
get, and  many  of  them  are  from  our 
high-school  days.  The  things  we  Sen- 
iors will  remember  are,  of  course,  per- 
sonal, individual  —  but  in  this  last 
year  there  are  also  memories  of  the 
things  we  have  all  shared  in  common. 

First  on  the  list  of  activities  for  the 
Seniors  of  '52  was  the  Senior  Party. 
Among  those  who  performed  were  Jim- 
my and  Ann,  singing  a  duet  in  their 
inimitable  fashion. 

Later  in  the  season,  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing day,  the  "Little  Generals"  fought 
valiantly,  but  went  down  in  defeat  to 
the  G.  W.  eleven.  That  night,  how- 
ever, amidst  great  applause,  Dot  was 
crowned  "Football  Queen"  by  our  wor- 
shipful co-captains,  Don  Hobbs  and  Al 
Martina. 

In  December,  the  curtain  went  up 
on  the  Senior  Play,  "Out  of  the  Frying 
Pan,"  a  sensational  play  made  even 
more  so  by  Ann  Richert,  Barbara  Ler- 
will,  Betty  Davis,  Roger  Ramm,  Glas- 
sell  Scott,  Billy  Cox,  Warren  Holford, 
Duane  Crowther,  and  Lloyd  "Burling- 
may's"  "Gumbo  of  Herbs." 

Christmas  soon  rolled  around  and 
with  it  the  annual  Alumni  Dance. 
The  Shoreham  was  overflowing  with 
W-Lites  and  former  W-Lites. 

Eventually  the  dreaded  event  came 
upon  all  the  students,  none  excepted 
— exams!      The  Seniors   felt   it   more 


than  all  the  other  students,  racing 
against  each  other  as  they  were  for 
class  standing. 

But  everything,  good  or  bad,  must 
pass  with  time,  and  exams  are  no  ex- 
ception. Next  came  the  Arlingteen 
Review,  followed  by  the  Valentine 
Dance  which  brought  comic  relief  and 
anticipation  about  who  was  to  be 
crowned  King  and  Queen.... on  that 
night  Skooky  and  Dean  were  in  the 
spotlight,  to  everyone's  satisfaction. 

And  then  there  was  the  ELOS  play 
— or  shall  we  rather  say,  musical,  ren- 
dered all  the  more  dynamic  by  Shir- 
ley's expressive  (!)  performance  of 
Babe.  None  of  us  will  ever  forget  that 
dance!  Glassell  never  yelled  to  such 
good  purpose.  (Has  anybody  seen  my 
mother?)  And  that  sweet,  unsophisti- 
cated Connie,  as  played  by  Jeanette, 
won  our  hearts. 

The  year  was  flying  by,  and  with  it 
went  the  Junior-Senior  Basketball 
game,  the  Crew  Dance — with  the  cor- 
onation of  the  Crew  Queen — and  the 
Junior-Senior  Prom.  But  this  year  is 
not  quite  over  for  the  Seniors — still  on 
the  list  are  final  exams,  Class  Night, 
the  Senior  Prom,  and  last  but  not  least, 
Graduation. 

There  are  the  humorous,  ridiculous 
things  too,  that  we  shall  not  forget: 
Miss  Harrison's  English  class  plays, 
and  the  way  she  wanted  them  produc- 
ed...."Jocko's"  portrayal  of  Guenivere 
....Curfew  on  the  Gray,  and  the  messy 
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cafeteria.... The  crew,  their  muscles, 
and  their  confiscated  sweatshirts.... 
Midge — those  eyes!.... Fred  Camp  and 
his  quiet  brilliance.... Chaos  sixth  per- 
iod on  the  east  end  of  the  first  floor.... 
"Rust  doth  corrupt".... Chemistry  ex- 
periments —  danger!.... Willy  Heiss' 
facetious  humor.... Senior  privileges 
(?)...  Term  papers. . .  .Eulalie  Mignon- 
ette....Dick  R.,  Walt  McC.  and  Will  H. 
making  bootleg  for  chemistry  (?).... 
"Sir  Arthur  Roger  Ramm."....Miss 
Loving's  Civics  elections.... Leslie's 
Southern  drawl... The  deafening  sound 
of  Bill  Johnston's  drums.... Remarks  by 
Captain  Smith,  a  book  you'll  enjoy.... 
Waugh  and  more  Waugh....Punky's 
undisputable  beauty.... The  long  trek 
down  to  the  Administration  building 
...."Daisy"  and  his  wounds.... "Crow" 
in  the  Fairfax  game.... "Happy  Hour" 
....Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Christie,  the 
flirts. . .  .President  Montgomery. . .  .Cram- 


ming for  college  boards  and  R.O.T.C. 
....Help  gladly  given  by  Senior  home- 
room teachers.... Grade's  jokes....  Jim 
Payne  dashing  madly  to  get  to  home 
room  on  time.... Anne  Kleinoder's  hair 
...The  yellow  couriers,  early  morning 
blues,  and  long  auditorium  waits.... 
Skooky's  wonderful  personality.... "El- 
doon  Feeb"  and  Dave's  cartoons.... 
Henry  Kerfoot's  golf.... The  basketball 
team  at  Roanoke  and  their  leopard  hats 
....Watching  the  growth  of  the  new 
wing — Appointments  at  Guidance.... 
After-school  rendezvous.... White  bucks 
and  crew  cuts! 

There  are  also  the  intangible  things, 
which  cannot  be  enumerated  or  des- 
cribed, such  as  our  hopes,  and  the 
shining  eyes,  our  secrets,  our  friends 
....and  our  enemies.  But  they  are  with 
us  too,  a  part  of  what  we  are  and  will 
always  be — and  will  not  forget. 


Millie  Ann  Parkin 


THOUGHTS 


Thoughts  are  like  birds, 

Free, 

Until  imprisoned  by  convention. 

Then,  helplessly,  violently, 

They  beat  against  the  cage. 
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Frieda  Atkinson 

THE 
PINK  SHELL 

THERE  WAS  A  syncopated  move- 
ment of  restless  feet  as  the  young 
girl  picked  up  the  last  exhibit  in  her 
collection  and  began  to  tell  the  hobby 
group  about  it. 

"This  is  my  pink  shell,"  she  said, 
"I  don't  know  the  technical  name  for 
it.  Perhaps  one  of  you  will  be  able 
to  tell  me  later." 

Donna  felt  the  movements  rather 
than  heard  them,  and  began  to  blush. 

"I  found  this  shell  on  Okinawa  in 
1948.  They  are  very  plentiful  in  the 
South  Pacific  waters  and  range  in  size 
from  one  inch  in  diameter  to  around 
three." 

The  members  of  the  hobby  club 
smiled  sympathetically,  thinking  that 
the  unnatural  brightness  of  her  cheeks 
was  due  to  her  lack  of  information  on 
her  collection.  They  did  not  know 
how  wrong  they  were.  Donna  was  re- 
membering the  day  that  she  found  the 
shell,  and  blushing  because  she  re- 
membered what  she  called  it  long  ago. 

In  1948  the  island  of  Okinawa 
wasn't  anything  spectacular.  As  the 
ship  crept  toward  it,  the  passengers  on 
deck  could  see  the  misty-green  cliffs 
and  finally  the  white  beach,  still  lit- 
tered with  the  skeletons  of  wrecked 
landing  craft;  the  residual  scum  left 
over  from  the  great  war.  The  passen- 
gers were  tired  and  bored  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  any  land  would  be  pleas- 
ant compared  to  the  typhoon-ruffled 
sea. 

Donna  felt  a  queasy  sensation  as 
she  clearly  saw  the  rocky  island  and 
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remembered  the  vivid  letters  her 
father  had  written  from  that  very 
place  during  the  war.  The  terrain 
along  the  shore  had  been  clearly  de- 
scribed, except  that  the  palms  were  not 
there  as  they  had  been  before.  Now 
the  scrub  growth  was  fast  covering  old 
scars,  and  the  great  trees  were  rotting 
in  the  underbrush. 

The  P.  A.  blared  out  the  debarka- 
tion orders  and  followed  with  shore 
regulations.  There  was  nothing  at  all 
to  do  at  night  unless  an  armed  escort 
was  along,  and  during  the  day  only  a 
tour  of  the  post  exchanges  was  offer- 
ed. Nothing  else  was  there  to  see. 
The  big  guns  had  completely  demol- 
ished the  one  city,  and  the  lack  of 
trade  forced  the  natives  to  survive  on 
what  they  could  take  from  the  sea  or 
force  the  land  to  produce.  Their  cul- 
ture was  totally  corroded  and  in  place 
of  the  ancient  tombs  and  temples, 
squatty  quonset  huts  hunched  together 
and  army  brats  roamed  over  the  hills. 
The  Ship's  Master  continued  his  tirade, 
enumerating  each  item  on  the  mas- 
sive list  of  things  which  could  not  be 
done. 

Donna  gingerly  stepped  around  and 
over  the  lounging  bodies  of  soldiers 
lying  on  the  sunny  deck.  Quite  studi- 
ously she  ignored  their  remarks  and 
whistles.  It  was  sad,  she  thought, 
that  they  had  no  manners.  After  all, 
they  should  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
being  allowed  on  the  passenger  deck 
when  they  really  should  be  down  on 
D  deck.  She  shuddered  at  thought  of 
the  first  few  days  on  the  ship.  All  fe- 
male evacuated  personnel  were  quar- 
tered in  the  dormitories  on  C  deck.  She 
remembered  the  crying  babies;  hot, 
unchanged  air;  and  the  horrible  mass 
sea-sickness.  Thirty  women  and  half 
that  number  of  children  in  a  thirty- 


bunk  dorm,  all  so  sick  that  they 
couldn't  even  hit  the  silly  cardboard 
boxes  most  of  the  time.  Some  were  so 
hot  that  they  tore  their  clothes  off  and 
lay  uncovered,  sweating  and  sick. 
Donna  shuddered  again  and  decided 
that  she  felt  very  sorry  for  the  soldiers. 
At  least  the  women  had  moved  from 
the  dormitories  at  the  first  port;  the 
G  I's  were  still  in  the  hold.  Neverthe- 
less, they  should  have  manners. 

Her  new  cabin  was  in  an  uproar. 
The  little  boy  who  slept  in  the  top 
bunk  across  from  hers  was  searching 
for  a  spool  of  thread  so  he  could  fish, 
and  the  Shanghai-born  Polish  girl  was 
cruelly  bouncing  the  baby  that  she 
didn't  know  how  to  take  care  of.  The 
poor  baby  missed  the  doting  care  of 
the  amah  that  was  left  behind.  The 
girl  cursed  in  Polish,  chain-smoked, 
and  wished  that  she  had  never  met  the 
American  she  married.  She  was  still 
seasick. 

After  changing  her  clothes,  Donna 
went  back  on  deck  and  found  her 
Chinese  friend.  The  girl  was  very 
young  and  very  shy.  Her  husband 
was  away  from  her  for  the  first  time 
and  she  didn't  speak  good  English.  The 
American  women  didn't  like  her.  Smil- 
ing as  she  saw  Donna,  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  the  younger  girl.  She's 
only  a  child,  Donna  thought,  and  smil- 
ed at  herself  because  she  was  only  a 
child  too. 

"Where  we  go  now,  Do  Nah?" 
"I  don't  know.  Would  you  like  to 
walk  on  the  beach?  The  regulations 
didn't  say  we  couldn't  during  daylight. 
Only  at  night  they  say  we  must  have 
a  man  with  a  gun." 

"Why  a  man  must  have  gun?" 
"Maybe  there  are  bad  people  there." 
The    Chinese    girl's    eyes    widened, 
and  she  looked  hesitant.     Donna  saw 
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her  mistake  and  smiled  disarmingly. 

"Only  at  night,  Nancy.  No  one  is 
there  in  the  daytime." 

"All  right.  Do  Nah,  we  will  walk 
on  the  beach." 

The  two  girls  walked  on  the  white 
beach,  stooping  now  and  then  to  pick 
up  the  beautiful  shells  brought  to  them 
by  friendly  waves.  Donna,  releasing 
the  overstored  energy  she  had  collect- 
ed during  the  boresome  trip,  climbed 
over  and  around  the  twisted  scrap- 
metal  fringing  the  sands.  She  was  de- 
bating the  question  of  to  jump  or  not 
to  jump  from  a  barge  when  a  soldier 
spoke.  He  was  one  of  a  group  that 
was  walking  the  beach  too,  evidently 
killing  time. 

"May  I  help  you?"  he  asked. 

Startled,  Donna  looked  down  to  see 
a  tall  boy  with  his  arms  raised,  ready 
to  catch  her. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Don't  drop  me, 
now!" 

He  didn't.  They  both  laughed  and 
Donna  started  toward  Nancy,  who 
was  far  in  advance  of  them.  The 
soldier  left  his  buddies  and  ran  beside 
her,  his  combat  boots  making  craters 
in  the  sand. 

Turning  to  find  out  who  was  fol- 
lowing, Nancy  saw  them  come  toward 
her.  Donna  didn't  make  an  introduc- 
tion. She  did  not  know  the  soldier's 
name.     Nancy  said  nothing  at  all. 

Soon  Donna  took  the  scarf  from  a- 
round  her  neck  and  put  some  shells 
in  it.  The  farther  away  from  the  dock 
they  walked,  the  prettier  the  beach  be- 
came. The  soldier  found  'cat's  eyes' 
for  each  of  the  girls.  They  walked  a- 
long  in  silence,  listening  to  the  waves 
and  concentrating  on  the  old  water- 
lines  where  the  shells  were  to  be  found. 

"Do  Nah,"  said  Nancy,  "I  go  now 
back  to  the  ship.     You  come  too?" 


The   soldier  said  quietly,  "No." 

Donna  watched  the  dark-haired  girl 
walk  away,  leaving  her  foot-prints  in 
a  trail  behind  her. 

"What's  your  name?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  the  soldier. 

"Bill  Johnson.    What's  your's?" 

"Donna,  Donna  Richards. How 

did  you  know  I  wanted  to  stay?" 

"I  don't  know.  Maybe  because  you 
haven't  got  enough  shells.  Maybe  I 
didn't  know." 

Donna  smiled. 

"Did  you  get  off  of  the  'Collins'?" 

"Um  hmm.  Where  did  you  come 
from?" 

"The  Collins  too,  silly.  It's  the  only 
ship  docked,  besides  the  Chinese  steam- 
er." 

"You  might  have  been  one  of  the 
local  girls,  you  know.  There  are  some 
living  here."     He  sounded  hurt. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  even  think  of 
that." 

"That's  O.  K." 

They  walked  along  until  the  beach 
was  almost  clear  of  wreckage. 

"How  about  going  wading,  Donna?" 
asked  Bill. 

Donna  speculated,  turning  over  in 
her  mind  the  pages  and  pages  of  in- 
struction sheets  issued  on  swimming 
and  wading  in  contaminated  water. 
Her  feet  were  tired  and  her  shoes 
were  full  of  sand. 

"Sure,"  she  said. 

Carefully  placing  her  scarf  of  shells 
on  a  coral  rock,  she  took  off  her  shoes. 
Together,  Bill  and  Donna  paddled  in 
the  clear,  salty-green  water,  climbing 
the  coral  formations  just  beneath  the 
surface.  They  chatted  about  the  States 
and  how  long  it  had  been  since  they 
had  tasted  a  decent  ice-cream  sundae. 
After  a  while  they  left  the  water  and 
sat  under  a  rock.     Bill  put  her  shoes 
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on  for  her.  It  made  her  feel  funny, 
because  no  one  had  ever  done  that  be- 
fore. 

"How  old  are  you,  Donna?" 

She  looked  at  him.  She  looked  at 
his  eyes  and  hair  and  man's  hands  and 
wanted  to  tell  a  lie,  but  she  didn't. 

"I'll  be  fifteen  in  August.  How  old 
are  you?"  How  silly,  she  thought.  It 
shouldn't  matter  at  all  to  me  how  old 
he  is.  I  don't  even  know  him;  not 
really. 

"Twenty.  Last  month.  Does  it  mat- 
ter?" 

"No."  She  looked  at  him  again. 
"No,  not  at  all." 

They  didn't  say  anything  for  a 
while. 

Finally  Bill  spoke. 

"See  all  that  water  out  there?  Isn't 
it  funny  that  we  could  have  lived  all 
our  lives  in  the  States  and  never  have 
even  seen  each  other;  yet,  thousands  of 
miles  from  home,  across  all  that  green 
water,  we  met  on  a  little  island.  Isn't 
it  funny?" 

"I  was  thinking  almost  the  same 
thing." 

"Were  you?" 

He  kissed  her,  slowly  and  very  soft- 
ly. More  like  a  shared  breath  than  a 
kiss. 

Donna  didn't  speak.  She  sat  quiet- 
ly with  his  arm  around  her,  looking  at 
the  ocean. 


"We'd  better  get  back  to  the  ship," 
she  said  after  the  long  silence.  "The 
gang-plank  will  be  pulled  up  soon,  and 
we  won't  be  able  to  get  on." 

She  got  to  her  feet  and  picked  up  her 
shells  while  he  put  on  his  heavy  shoes. 
The  long  walk  was  pleasant,  and  the 
sun  was  just  dropping  beneath  the  sea, 
leaving  glowing  rays  reflected  in  the 
clouds.  They  walked  toward  the  dock 
hand  in  hand. 

The  shore  end  of  the  dock  was  full 
of  boxes,  crates,  and  duffle-bags.  When 
they  reached  it,  Bill  stopped  walking. 

"Come  on,  Bill,  now  is  no  time  to 
stop.  If  we  don't  hurry  we'll  have  to 
camp  out  tonight." 

"I'm  not  getting  back  on,  Donna. 
Okinawa  is  where  I  debark.  Maybe 
I'll  see  you  somewhere  in  the  States 
three  years  from  now,  if  I'm  lucky." 

She  watched  him  pick  up  the  duffle- 
bag  stenciled  BILL  JOHNSON,  PFC. 
RA  136-775.  He  came  back  to  where 
she  was  standing. 

"Here's  something  for  you.  I  almost 
forgot  to  give  it  to  you;  something  to 
remember  me  by." 

He  handed  it  to  her  and  walked  to- 
ward the  road  between  the  shadowed 
cliffs.  Donna  closed  the  gift  in  her 
hand  until  she  could  see  him  no  more. 

She  opened  her  hand  and  looked. 
Donna  said  softly  to  herself,  "This  is 
my  pink  shell  that  means  I  am  not  a 
child." 


SPRING  FEVER 


Pat  Campbell 


Sugar-coated  day  dreams, 
Cotton-tufted  clouds, 
Powder  yellow  daisies  — 
Heavenly  crowds 


Of  love  and  affection, 
Of  happiness,  joy, 
Of  youth  and  beauty  — 
My  dainty  spring  toy. 
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DESIRE 


Freida  Atkinson 


TT  WAS  STILL  THERE,  spinning  and 
1  dancing  in  the  autumn  wind  like 
an  animated  jewel.  The  brilliant  scar- 
let stood  apart  from  the  browns  and 
yellows  of  the  other  leaves,  one  gleam- 
ing ruby  set  in  antique  gold. 

The  child  stood  still  and  watched 
it  gyrate  on  the  slender  branch.  One 
tiny  touch  and  it  would  fall.  In  one 
move  he  could  have  it  all  for  himself. 
He  could  even  now  feel  the  slick 
waxiness  of  its  surface  in  his  imagina- 
tion. He  shut  his  eyes  and  pretended 
that  he  was  a  leaf  dancing  on  the 
wind.  With  his  arms  outstretched  he 
moved  rhythmically  from  side  to  side 
like  a  heavy  Oak  leaf  and  then  around 
and  around  like  a  Quaking  Aspen, 
then  an  Oak  again;  slowly  sinking  to 
the  ground  until  he  was  sitting  in  a 
little  heap  of  fallen  leaves. 

He  looked  up  at  the  special  leaf. 
For  a  whole  week  he  had  been  watch- 
ing nature's  frosty  hand  tint  it  deeper 
and  deeper  until  it  was  like  a  tongue 
of  flame.  There  wasn't  another  red 
leaf  like  it  in  the  entire  grove.  He 
had  been  waiting  and  waiting  until  it 
was  just  right,  then  he  was  going  to 
pick  it  and  it  would  be  all  his.  No 
one  else  would  have  such  a  thing,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  else  like  it 
in  the  whole  wide  world.  He  reached 
toward  it  and  touched  one  edge,  mak- 


ing it  halt  in  mid-turn  and  spin  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Suddenly  a  sharp  gust  severed  the 
slender  branch  and  the  red  leaf  twirled 
away.  With  a  soft  cry  the  child  leapt 
after  his  prize  and  caught  it  before  it 
fell  gently  to  the  ground.  Cradling  it 
in  his  hand,  he  walked  down  the  side- 
walk to  his  home.  The  smoothness  of 
it  pleased  his  fingertips,  and  the  bril- 
liant color  filled  him  with  its  radiance. 

He  carried  the  leaf  secretly  up  to  his 
room  and  laid  it  with  care  on  the  small 
table  beside  his  bed.  His  hands  lin- 
gered over  it,  impressing  the  texture 
of  it  into  his  mind.  It  was  his  to  play 
with!  Surely  no  body  had  ever  had 
so  great  a  treasure! 

All  through  dinner  his  mind  wan- 
dered to  his  jewel.  As  soon  as  he  could 
he  prepared  for  bed  so  that  he  could 
shut  his  door  and  play  with  his  leaf 
in  secret.  He  held  it  in  the  moonlight 
and  watched  it  gleam;  let  it  fall  from 
his  hand  onto  the  milky  white  sheet 
and  devoured  the  beauty  of  it.  Finally 
he  returned  it  to  the  table  and  went 
to  sleep.  His  dreams  were  of  the  firey 
leaf  dancing  on  the  wind. 

In  the  morning  he  saw  it  still  lying 
on  the  table.  It  was  shriveled  and 
dingy  and  ugly.  The  child  threw  it 
into  the  waste  basket. 
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FIRE  WATER 


Will  H.  Horn 


Illustrated  by  Dave  Roelofs 


THE  SCOP  ROSE  at  the  king's 
beckon  and  mounted  the  platform 
of  the  smoke-filled  mead-hall.  The 
noise  in  the  hall  was  uncontrollable 
even  by  the  monarch  who  crashed  his 
wine  goblet  heavily  on  the  table.  The 
crowd  paused  as  they  noticed  the  bard 
on  the  small  stage.  The  scop  struck 
his  harp. 

"Hwaet!"  he  bellowed. 
The   hall   was   silent;   the   minstrel 
strutted  forward  a  step.    He  raised  his 
instrument. 

"A  song  I  sing  —  of  heroes  strong, 
A  mighty  wight — the  warrior  Wel- 

and. 
Far  famed  is  he  for  valiant  fighting 
And  seldom  is  seen  a  better  smith." 


************ 


The  sky  was  like  an  ebony  table 
over  which  a  thousand  tiny  diamonds 
had  been  thrown.  The  full  moon  had 
not  yet  reached  its  zenith,  and  the  an- 
cient forest  was  bathed  in  its  crystal 
light.  The  reign  of  silence  was  ended 
by  the  call  of  a  night  hawk,  and  the 
forest's  endless  life  was  counted  off  by 
the  chirp  of  a  cricket. 

The  serenity  of  the  woodland  was 
suddenly  shattered  by  a  great  flash  of 
yellow  light  that  popped  and  cracked 
over  the  land  and  disappeared  as  quick- 
ly as  it  had  come.  The  eyes  of  the 
forest  creatures  turned  skyward,  stark 
with  fear  and  ignorance.  But  from 
beneath  a  towering  oak  a  pair  of  cold, 
grey  eyes  watched  the  spectacle  with 


admiration.  A  great  heart  pounded 
and  throbbed  at  the  sight  of  the  me- 
teor rushing  through  the  blackness 
and  plummeting  to  earth  as  a  spark 
flies  from  the  anvil  to  be  lost  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  forge. 

The  man  stood  beneath  the  tree  so 
deep  in  thought  that  it  engulfed  him 
as  the  night  covered  the  forest.  His 
great  sandaled  feet  cut  two  miniature 
canyons  in  the  leaves  that  lay  on  the 
forest's  floor,  and  his  massive  hands 
cracked  a  small  oak  branch  from  the 
aged  sentinel  that  sent  its  last  cry 
through  the  woods  to  stop  small  crea- 
tures in  their  nightly  hunt  for  food. 
The  man  moved  from  under  the  tree, 
and  the  icy  light  of  the  moon  was  cast 
back  to  the  skies  by  the  polished 
handle  of  a  heavy  iron  sword.  Weland 
turned  from  the  forest  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  moonlit  game-path 
that  led  to  his  village.  A  thought 
surged  through  the  young  mind  of  the 
smith — surged  forward  like  a  wave  on 
the  beach,  only  to  be  drawn  back  into 
the  sea.  To  the  smith  the  meteor 
meant  more  than  a  bright  flash  that 
streaked  across  the  sky  to  be  lost  in 
the  night.  It  meant  metal,  metal 
without  the  long  labor  of  smelting  or 
digging,  metal  waiting  to  be  fashioned 
into  weapons.  Yes,  he  would  search 
for  the  meteor. 

Dawn  had  barely  drawn  her  silver 
thread  across  the  horizon  before  We- 
land   stood    once    more    on   the    path 
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surveying  the  forest.  In  the  short  time 
since  he  had  watched  the  meteor  race 
across  the  night  sky,  a  great  transition 
had  come  across  the  forest,  and  the 
grey  dawn  brought  with  her  the  mist 
from  the  river  that  crept  between  the 
trees,  hiding  the  monarchs  from  each 
other.  No  longer  did  the  night  birds 
sing  or  little  animals  scurry  among  the 
leaves.  Now  silence  was  the  ruler  of 
the  forest.  Weland  pulled  his  cloak 
close  about  himself  and  shuffled  along 
the  path. 

The  rising  sun  routed  the  mist  as 
its  first  rays  rushed  through  the  lofti- 
est branches  of  the  woods,  the  heralds 
of  the  morning.  All  day  he  traveled 
in  the  direction  that  he  had  marked 
the  night  before.  That  night  he  built 
a  fire  on  the  banks  of  a  great  water- 
way that  flowed  steadily  toward  his 
home.  The  next  morning  he  set  out 
again  at  the  first  sign  of  the  coming 
day.  By  this  time  his  food  was  gone, 
and  he  had  to  rely  on  the  land  to  feed 
him.  Time  meant  nothing  to  him  and 
the  only  evidence  of  its  passing  was 
the  change  from  day  to  night.  Two 
weeks  had  passed  before  he  decided 
that  the  quest  was  hopeless.  That 
night  he  camped  in  a  grove  near  a 
small  lake.  His  hunting  that  day  had 
not  been  very  successful,  and  he  was 
discouraged  with  himself  for  trying 
anything  so  foolish.  On  his  way  to 
the  grove  he  had  filled  a  gourd  with 
water  from  the  lake:  now  he  raised  it 
to  his  lips  and  started  to  drain  it.  At 
the  first  mouthful  he  grimaced  and 
spat  it  out — it  was  the  most  foul  slime 
he  had  ever  tasted.  In  disgust  he  kick- 
ed the  gourd.  It  spun  and  whirled  to- 
ward the  little  fire.  Weland  leaped 
to  his  feet.  If  he  could  save  just  one 
branch  before  the  water  extinguished 
the  fire,  he  wouldn't  have  to  make  it 


again.  As  he  reached  the  flame,  he 
realized  that  he  had  been  too  slow,  for 
the  gourd  was  turning  over,  but  to  his 
surprise  the  fire  burst  out  over  the 
grass  and  consumed  the  gourd  in  a 
matter  of  seconds.  Weland  was  frozen 
with  awe  —  the  water  had  burned! 

Dawn  found  the  warrior  at  the  edge 
of  the  lake  with  a  burning  branch. 
He  dipped  a  handful  of  reeds  into  the 
water  and  brought  them  near  the  flam- 
ing  branch.      If   it   was   water,    they 

would  smoke;   if  not They 

flashed  and  burned,  yet  they  didn't 
burn  for  a  moment.  It  was  the  water 
that  was  burning!  No,  not  the  water, 
but  the  slime  on  top! 

Weland  crushed  both  of  the  torches 
under  his  sandaled  heel  and  began  to 
walk  homeward.  He  was  not  yet  out 
of  sight  of  the  grove  when  he  saw  a 
small  group  of  armed  men  coming 
toward  hirn.  They  had  seen  him  and 
were  jogging  toward  him,  their  light 
spears  in  readiness.  He  raced  toward 
the  trees,  at  least  they  couldn't  use  the 
spears  there.  He  knew  these  men. 
They  had  raided  his  village  more  than 
once,  bringing  death  and  destruction. 
They  were  slavers  whose  only  thought 
was  to  capture  the  men  for  slaves  and 
loot  the  halls  of  their  treasures. 

The  foremost  man  was  almost  upon 
him  when  he  charged  past  the  first 
trees  of  the  grove.  Weland  drew  his 
sword  and  turned  on  the  man.  He 
swung  the  weapon  around  his  head 
with  both  hands  and  crashed  it  down 
on  the  smaller  warrior.  The  man  tried 
to  guard  it  with  his  spear,  but  the 
puny  blade  was  splintered,  and  the 
heavy  iron  weapon  that  split  his  hel- 
met and  spilled  his  brains  on  the 
bright  green  grass  was  stopped  only  by 
his  jaw-bone.  Weland  placed  his  foot 
on  the  pulsing  body  and  wrenched  the 
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sword  from  the  place  where  it  was 
lodged.  He  laughed.  Three  more  of 
the  men  had  come  upon  him.  They 
saw  their  comrade  and  were  careful; 
they  began  to  circle  the  giant,  their 
spears  drawn  back.  He  swung  and 
missed,  and  swung  again.  The  smith 
felt  the  sword's  edge  bite  into  the  near- 
est man's  leg  and  wedge.  The  others 
were  upon  him.  He  side-stepped  their 
spears  and  closed  in,  armed  with  his 
knife;  he  grabbed  one  by  the  nape  of 
his  neck  and  shook  him  as  a  cat  shakes 
a  mouse.  The  other  lunged  at  his 
waist  —  all  three  went  down.  Weland 
held  to  the  man  he  had,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment he  was  aware  of  more  men  on 
him.  He  pushed  the  knife  forward; 
it  struck  something  soft.  A  man 
screamed  and  rolled  over;  his  stomach 
split  open.    The  knife  was  still  in  it. 

The  smith  tightened  his  grip  on  the 
other  warrior's  neck.  He  pulled  his 
second  hand  free  and  began  to  choke. 
His  fingers  were  like  steel,  and  the 
dying  man  scratched  and  grabbed  at 
them,  but  Weland  felt  the  body  go 
limp,  and  as  he  exerted  his  strength  he 
could  hear  the  neck  snap  with  a  sick- 
ening crack.  He  tried  to  regain  his 
feet,  but  to  no  avail.  A  spear  haft  was 
driven  down  on  his  skull.  He  was 
quiet. 

He  awoke  later,  his  hands  and  feet 
throbbing  and  tiny  riverlets  of  blood 
running  down  his  limbs  from  cuts 
caused  by  the  constant  rubbing  of  his 
bonds.  His  head  hung  free  and  each 
step  swung  it  back  and  forth:  it  felt 
as  if  someone  were  beating  it.  He 
was  dizzy,  and  his  pain  seemed  far 
away,  yet  too  close. 

Later  he  was  put  down  on  the  mus- 
ty, dirt  floor  of  a  lodging,  the  pole  was 
withdrawn  and  he  was  left  alone.     He 


heard  the  massive  door  slam  —  then 
darkness. 

The  next  morning  he  was  stiff  and 
sore,  and  his  arms  and  legs  were 
covered  with  dried  blood.  During  the 
night  someone  had  removed  his  bonds 
but  careful  examination  of  his  sur- 
roundings proved  escape  to  be  impos- 
sible. There  was  food  on  a  bench 
that  had  been  placed  under  a  small 
barred  window.     He  ate. 

The  sun  had  nearly  reached  its  zen- 
ith when  he  heard  the  bolt  on  his 
door  being  drawn.  Four  men  entered; 
all  were  armed.  Three  pointed  their 
spears  at  his  chest  while  the  fourth 
tied  him  and  pushed  him  roughly  to- 
ward the  door.  He  was  led  across  a 
green  toward  a  mead-hall.  The  green 
was  crowded  with  the  villagers  who 
eyed  him  ominously  as  he  was  usher- 
ed into  the  hall.  It  was  no  different 
from  the  one  of  his  father,  and  he  was 
not  as  impressed  as  his  captors  thought 
he  should  be.  They  grumbled  and 
pushed  and  prodded  him.  At  last  he 
stood  before  their  king,  a  short,  fat 
man  with  a  low  forehead  and  a  pug 
face.  The  monarch  glared  across  his 
wine  goblet  at  the  prisoner. 

"So  this  is  the  man  who  can  kill 
three  of  my  warriors!"  he  snarled. 
"Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  called  Weland,"  he  answered. 

"He  is  called  Weland,"  the  king 
jeered.  "Where  are  you  from,  We- 
land?" he  shouted,  "And  what  are  you 
doing  here?" 

"I  am  from  the  tribe  of  Helmuth." 

"Helmuth,  the  smith,"  the  king 
mused  to  himself. 

"He  is  my  father,"  said  Weland. 

"You  are  a  smith  and  you  know 
your  father's  art?" 

"A  little,"  he  confessed. 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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THE  EMPEROR'S 
REQUEST 


Judy  Conrad 


ONCE,  LONG  AGO,  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  Chinese  empire  was  pro- 
gressing far  ahead  of  the  white  race 
in  culture  and  society.  Although  China 
was  continually  divided  by  tyrants 
from  the  northern  mountains  who 
sought  land  that  did  not  belong  to 
them,  these  ancient  Asiatics  still  had 
a  One,  Great,  and  Noble  Leader — the 
Emperor.  Although  Emperor  after 
Emperor  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
down  through  the  ages,  none  had 
managed  to  unite  the  several  countries 
of  China — until  Emperor  Chang  Ling 
ascended  to  the  royal  position,  and  this 
is  where  our  story  begins. 

Chang  Ling  thought  himself  so  great 
because  he  had  united  China,  that  the 
title,  Emperor,  was  beneath  his  dig- 
nity and  greatness. 

One  day  an  inspiration  came  to 
him,  and  he  called  Wang  Tu,  the 
Emperor's  Philosopher,  to  the  Confer- 
ence Room. 

"I  have  done  great  things  for  China, 
have  I  not,  Wang  Tu?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  Most  Noble  One,"  answered 
Wang  Tu,  bowing. 

"I  have  done  far  greater  things  than 
any  other  Emperor,  have  I  not,  Wang 
Tu?"  he  persisted. 

"Far  greater  and  nobler,  Most  Ex- 
cellent One,"  answered  Wang  Tu, 
again,  bowing. 

"I  am  deserving  of  a  higher  place 
than  Emperor,  am  I  not,  then,  Wang 
Tu?"   He  asked  as  he  stared  straight 
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into  the  philosopher's  confident  eyes. 

"Most  Honorable  Emperor,  this  land 
has  nothing  higher;  it  is  such  a  meek 
land,"  Wang  Tu  said. 

"Nevertheless,  greatness  must  have 

its  position.     I  am  deserving  of " 

the  Emperor  hesitated  slightly,  "of  be- 
ing a  god!" 

Wang  Tu  shivered  slightly,  and  said, 
"Of  course,  Highest  Excellency,  you 
are  deserving  of  this  high  position,  but 
alas!  who  am  I,  so  low,  to  help?" 

"You  will  give  me,"  said  the  Em- 
peror in  a  low,  steady  voice,  "You  will 
give  me  the  secret  of  life  everlasting, 
for  I  will  be  god  and  I  must  never 
die!" 

No  one  could  describe  the  surprise 
the  Emperor's  philosopher  felt  in  his 
heart. 

"It  is  impossible,"  thought  he,  quite 
to  himself,  "there  is  no  such  formula 
as  would  give  eternal  life.  Woe  is  me; 
Chang  Ling  will  surely  have  my  head 
if  I  do  not  answer  him  rightly." 

"You  hesitate,  Wang  Tu.  Are  you 
not  the  greatest  philosopher  in  the 
land,  or  must  I  procure  another  who 
will  give  me  the  answer?  You  hesi- 
tate!" The  Emperor  scrutinized  the 
philosopher  with  fierce  eyes. 

"Of  course  I  have  the  secret  of  ever- 
lasting life,  Most  Excellent,  but  I  hesi- 
tated because  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  procure  the  water  of  eter- 
nal life,"  the  philosopher  said. 

"Water,  what  water?" 

And  Wang  Tu  showed  the  Emperor 
to  the  window  overlooking  the  sea. 

"What  does  the  Most  Holy  One  see 
beyond  the  sea?"  Wang  Tu  asked. 

"Nothing  but  the  sinking  sun  on 
the  horizon  —  what  is  this  water  you 
talk  about,  philosopher?"  he  asked  im- 
patiently. 

"As  the  Truly  Greatest  knows,  the 


sea  drops  off  where  the  sun  is  sinking. 
There  the  sea  monsters  guard  the  holy 
water  which  is  the  water  of  eternal 
life.  I  know  no  one  who  is  strong 
enough  and  brave  enough  to  go  there 
and  fetch  the  water." 

So  it  was,  and  out  onto  the  unknown 
rode  the  chosen  men  to  fetch  the 
water.  But  soon  the  days  passed  into 
weeks,  and  these  weeks  in  turn  passed 
into  months  which  lengthened  into 
years.  By  this  time  the  Emperor  had 
grown  old,  and  no  one  knew  it  better 
than  he.  And  once  more  he  called 
Wang  to  the  Royal  Conference  Room. 

"Many  years  have  lapsed,  unreli- 
able philosopher,  and  these  men  have 
not  returned.  I  am  growing  old  in 
years,  and  no  one  knows  better  than 
you  that  I  will  die  unless  I  have  the 
Water  of  Life!" 

The  Emperor's  philosopher,  having 
forgotten  the  strange  request,  was 
stunned.  "The  sea  monsters,  Most 
High,  surely  they  were  eaten  by  the 
sea  monsters." 

"Then,  most  stupid  philosopher,  I 
will  have  another  raft  built,  and  you 
yourself  will  procure  for  me  the  water. 
If  you  do  not  come  back  with  the 
water,  I  will  have  your  head  stuffed!" 
and  the  Emperor  flew  into  a  terrible 
rage. 

When  the  other  philosophers  of  the 
palace  heard  the  fate  of  Wang  Tu, 
they  knew  each  of  them  would  be  call- 
ed to  the  Emperor's  presence  and  have 
the  same  questions  put  to  them.  They 
knew  that  as  each  philosopher  failed 
to  get  the  water,  the  Emperor  would 
have  each  head  stuffed,  for  the  Em- 
peror was  without  mercy,  growing  ex- 
ceedingly cruel  in  his  old  age. 

The  raft  was  again  built,  but  Wang 
Tu  did  not  set  out  on  the  Emperor's 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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RETURN  TO  YOUTH 


Jean  Baumbach 


THE  SMALL  TOWN  of  Rennedon, 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of 
France,  was  covered  this  day  by  a 
fleecy  blanket  of  snow.  The  wind  grew 
stronger  as  the  day  grew  old,  and  few 
people  were  found  along  the  road- 
ways. Light  snow  drifted  softly,  al- 
most carelessly,  as  sunset  claimed  the 
world. 

In  a  tiny  cafe  there  sit  two  aged 
men,  the  Monsieurs  Mane  and  Randel. 
Both  have  survived  the  sting  of  youth 
and  the  many  problems  of  life  as  com- 
petent, yet  happy  bachelors.  Their 
physical  appearance  shows  various 
signs  of  age,  the  new  flabbiness  of  the 
body,  deep  creases  lining  the  face, 
specks  of  grey  hair  turned  white,  clear 
as  a  winter's  snow.  They  are  not  con- 
cerned with  this  new  appearance,  for 
the  blood  of  their  veins  flows  still  with 
vitality.  They  accept  the  thought  that 
youth  is  forgotten  yet  old  age  seems 
equally  as  far  from  them.  The  beauty 
of  the  French  peasant,  the  sparkle  of 
clear  burgandy,  hold  still  their  conver- 
sation. 

Yet  this  night  they  sit  in  silence, 
overcoats  hung  upon  bare  nooks  be- 
yond them,  each  buried  in  his  own 
silent  meditation.  Let  us  first  study 
Monsieur  Mane  as  he  is  the  elder  and 
possibly  the  more  interesting. 

The  flickering  of  the  candles  casts 
mysterious  shadows  across  his  face. 
His  mind  flashes  back  to  his  child- 
hood, many  years  ago.  He  remembers 
his  mother,  beautiful,  dainty,  in  her 
petite  ways.  Never  had  she  tired  of 
him,  a  heart  full  always  of  affection. 


He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  remember- 
ed her  face,  the  long  golden  curls,  and 
her  eyes — a  deeper  blue  he  had  yet  to 
behold.  In  trouble  he  had  only  to  seek 
her  out  and  she  would  protect  him  and 
in  sorrow  comfort  him.  Passing  years 
brought  the  two  even  closer  in  their 
relationship,  and  he  grew  to  manhood, 
tall  and  handsome,  yet  sheltered  al- 
ways by  his  mother. 

His  father,  on  the  contrary,  was 
born  to  wealth,  and  though  he  possess- 
ed keen  love  for  his  mate,  he  found 
himself  entangled  in  domestic  affairs 
most  of  the  time.  He  found  little  time 
for  close  family  relationships,  but  left 
his  wife  in  complete  charge  of  the  son, 
the  only  child  they  were  to  have.  His 
schooling  was  had  in  the  finest  Pari- 
sian private  schools  and  though  he  was 
quite  intelligent,  he  made  few  friends. 
Yet  he  complained  never,  for  his 
mother  remained  by  his  side  almost 
constantly. 

Soon,  the  problem  of  higher  educa- 
tion confronted  him  and  he  knew  he 
must  leave  his  home  for  the  remaining 
years.  His  chosen  profession  was  one 
of  law,  and  he  was  obliged  to  travel 
far  for  his  education.  His  mother  did 
not  wish  him  to  take  his  leave  of  his 
family  and  she  begged  him  to  remain 
at  home  and  accept  another  course  of 
study.  His  father,  desiring  no  say  of 
the  matter,  left  the  decision  to  his 
wife.  As  a  result  he  left  home,  anger- 
ed, and  in  a  vile  temper  to  acclaim  his 
way  in  the  world.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  course  of  his  life  he  resented  his 
mother's   possessiveness,   and  as  a  re- 
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suit  he  broke  ties  with  both  parents. 

His  belligerent  attitude  triumphed 
until  word  was  received  from  home  of 
his  mother's  sudden  death.  Resent- 
ment turned  to  compassion,  yet  never 
would  he  humble  himself  to  return 
home  for  even  the  funeral.  The  day 
of  her  burial  he  knelt  in  his  small 
room  and  prayed  for  her  soul,  and 
vowed  also  to  leave  women  far  from 
him  the  remainder  of  his  days.  For 
so  had  death  affected  him. 

The  crowd  of  people  patronizing  the 
cafe  has  thinned,  yet  still  the  two  men 
sit,  the  world  of  yesterday  passing 
through  their  minds. 

Monsieur  Randel  toys  idly  with  his 
empty  wine  glass  as  tears  of  remem- 
brance glisten  in  his  eyes.  How  dif- 
ferent was  his  life  from  that  of  his 
companion!  For  he  had  been  born  of 
a  poor  family  and  motherly  affection 
was  shared  by  many  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. To  think  ahead,  to  plan  for  his 
future,  all  this  did  not  concern  him, 
his  only  problem  being  that  of  sur- 
vival. His  mother  had  died  when  he 
was  but  a  lad  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  his  schooling  ended.  He  accepted 
a  job  as  a  cabin  boy  on  one  of  the  large 
ships,  and  it  was  at  this  time  he  realiz- 
ed his  life's  ambition.  His  desire  to  be 
free  of  all  family  ties  and  responsibil- 
ity was  complete  as  he  traveled  to 
various  countries.     Yet  this  complete 


dream  of  happiness  was  short  lived,  for 
soon  after,  word  was  received  of  his 
father's  death  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  France  to  care  for  the  young- 
er members  of  the  family.  The  years 
passed  slowly  in  France  for  his  old 
way  of  life  pleased  him  no  more. 

The  family  grew  under  his  hand  of 
guidance,  and  sadly  he  watched  them 
marry  and  leave  him,  for  never  had 
the  idea  of  romance  entered  his  mind. 
It  was  not  long  afterward  that  he 
found  himself  alone  in  the  world  and 
once  again  able  to  recognize  his  life's 
ambition.  Passing  years  found  him 
once  more  aboard  ship  and  some  say 
he  never  before  was  so  happy.  Yet  as 
he  grew  older  the  lure  of  the  sea  ceas- 
ed to  tempt  him,  and  he  returned  to 
France  only  to  find  far  too  few  friends 
he  had  once  known.  And  now  he 
pitied  himself  for  having  never  sought 
a  mate. 

On  through  the  night  sit  these  two 
men,  each  alone  in  his  own  thoughts. 
The  candles  have  burned  dim  and  out- 
side the  snow  has  ceased  to  fall.  Two 
men  seeking  companionship  and  find- 
ing it  in  one  another.  Two  paths  of 
life  so  very  different,  yet  in  some  re- 
spects so  similar.  What  is  that  you 
say?  What  if  one  were  to  die  leaving 
the  other  alone?  Ah,  dear  reader,  that 
is  not  for  me  to  say.  For  that  is  God's 
will  and  his  decision  ....  Alone  .... 


ENDURANCE     Ernest  Bradley 

We  rest;  a  dream  has  power  to  poison  sleep. 

We  rise;  one  wandering  thought  pollutes  the  day. 

We  feel,  conceive,  or  reason,  laugh  or  weep, 

Embrace  fond  woe,  or  cast  our  cares  away. 

It  is  the  same;  for,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow, 

The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free. 

Man's  yesterday  may  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow; 

Naught  may  endure  but  mutability. 
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HOW  CONFUCIUS  SAVED  THE  DAY 


Elizabeth  Mason 


IF  YOU  HAVE  any  eccentric  relatives 
who  drop  in  unexpectedly  and  in- 
conveniently, you  will  know  how  Janie 
felt.  But  if  you  are  among  the  more 
fortunate    not    having    been     blessed 


with  them,  I  will  attempt  to  show  you 
what  I  mean. 

Janie  was  an  average  American  girl 
of  some  sixteen  years,  attractive,  with 
blond  hair  and  blue  eyes.    Her  turned- 
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up  nose  had  just  a  sprinkling  of  freck- 
les which  she  wished  would  disappear 
and  which  no  amount  of  powder 
would  hide.  She  was  a  junior  at  Lin- 
coln High  in  Centerville,  U.S.A.  where 
she  lived  with  her  parents  and  her 
younger  brother,  Ralph,  who  was  thir- 
teen. So  now  our  heroine  has  been 
properly  introduced. 

It  was  a  typical  October  day  with 
leaves  blowing  down,  with  the  chilly 
gusts  of  wind  making  Ralph  wonder  if 
fifty  cents  was  enough  for  raking  the 
yard.  Janie  was  doing  her  algebra 
and  thinking  of  the  Fall  Hop  coming 
the  following  Saturday  night.  If  only 
Ted  Benson  would  ask  her. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  I  should 
explain  that  Ted  Benson  was  a  full- 
back on  the  Lincoln  High  foot  ball 
team  and  the  subject  of  all  lanie's  day 
dreams. 

Getting  back  to  our  story,  however, 
the  dance  was  but  a  week  away  and 
the  wonderful  Ted  had  not  asked  Janie 
(or  anyone  else  for  that  matter)  to 
the  Hop.  Janie  was  awakened  from 
her  dreams  by  the  jangle  of  the  tele- 
phone. Maybe  Ted,  she  thought,  as 
she  ran  to  answer  it. 

"Hello,"  she  said  eagerly. 

"Hello,  Janie.  This  is  Marge,"  came 
a  familiar  voice  over  the  wire. 

"Oh,  hi,  Marge,  whatcha  want?" 

"You  sound  a  little  disappointed," 
answered  Marge.  "Who  were  you  ex- 
pecting?" 

"Oh,  I  wish  Ted  would  ask  me  to 
the  Hop!"  cried  Janie.  She  wanted 
that  more  than  anything  else. 

"Well,  you  still  have  a  week;  he 
hasn't  asked  anyone  else."  Marge 
wanted  to  comfort  her.  She  didn't 
think  her  friend  had  a  chance.  "Maxie 


and  I  are  going  if  he  doesn't  lose  the 
tickets." 

That's  one  nice  thing  about  going 
steady  —  you  always  have  a  date  — 
thought  Janie.  Knowing  Maxie  as  she 
did,  she  knew  he  might  very  likely 
lose  the  tickets.     That  was  Maxie. 

"What  are  you  going  to  wear, 
Marge?" 

"Oh,  my  blue  —  gosh,  Janie,  I'll  call 
you  back!  I  left  a  pie  in  the  oven,  and 
what  I  smell  isn't  roses!" 

"OK,  Marge.   Bye." 

Janie  put  down  the  phone  and  walk- 
ed slowly  back  to  her  chair  where  her 
algebra  book  lay  uninvitingly  open 
upon  the  table.  "Why  do  we  have  to 
take  algebra  anyway?"  she  grumbled. 

"No,  it  won't  get  you  a  date;  will 
it?"  This  was  said  by  her  unsympathe- 
tic brother  just  coming  in  the  room. 

"You  shut  up,  you  little  pest."  Janie 
couldn't  see  why  people  had  little 
brothers.     "Go  rake  your  leaves." 

"Truth  hurts,  doesn't  it?"  sneered 
Ralph  as  he  went  out  the  door. 

"Oh,  that  brat!"  sighed  Janie,  but 
she  knew  he  was  right. 

A  short  time  later,  as  she  was  gaz- 
ing out  the  window,  day  dreaming, 
Janie's  eyes  beheld  a  disheartening 
sight,  for  lumbering  (there  is  no  other 
word  to  describe  her  gait)  up  the  walk 
was  Aunt  Matilda.  Unless  you  had 
known  her  before,  you  would  find 
nothing  disheartening  about  Aunt  Ma- 
tilda. But  Janie  knew  her,  and  as  she 
watched  out  the  window,  the  whole 
world  came  crashing  down  over  her. 

Aunt  Matilda  was  a  short,  pudgy 
old  lady  in  her  early  sixties  who  spoke 
her  mind  and  usually  got  her  way. 
She  was  famous  for  her  painfully  long 
visits,  and  she  usually  ran  the  house- 
hold during  the  period  of  her  stay.  So 
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it  was  no  wonder  that  Janie  felt  down- 
hearted when  she  saw  Aunt  Matilda 
coming  up  the  walk  followed  by  a  cab 
driver  burdened  down  with  her  bulg- 
ing suit  cases  and  a  large  cat  traveling 
bag. 

Janie  forced  herself  to  get  up  and 
open  the  door.  She  managed  a  smile 
and  said,  "My!  what  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise, Aunt  Matilda." 

"How  are  you,  Martha  Jane?"  Aunt 
Matilda  waddled  in,  directing  the 
driver  to  set  the  bags  on  the  floor.  She 
headed  for  the  nearest  and  softest  chair 
which  groaned  under  her  weight  as  she 
settled  into  it. 

"Here,  Martha  Jane,  take  my  things 
upstairs  like  a  good  girl,  and  tell 
Mother  I'm  here."  She  then  bent  over, 
with  great  difficulty  due  to  her  bulk, 
to  release  Confucius  from  his  case. 
Confucius  was  an  Angora  cat  belong- 
ing to  Aunt  Matilda,  a  majestic  ani- 
mal, who  ruled  her  with  a  silken  paw. 
He  was  the  one  and  only  thing  of 
which  she  was  truly  fond.  He  was 
fat,  spoiled,  and  lazy,  but  possessed  of 
that  special  charm  peculiar  to  felines; 
and  so  far  as  Aunt  Matilda  thought, 
anything  he  did  was  all  right.  There- 
fore, he  did  whatever  he  wished. 

Janie  hated  to  be  called  Martha 
Jane.  Aunt  Matilda  had  always  call- 
ed her  that.  Her  aunt  reasoned  that 
if  you  had  two  names  you  might  as 
well  use  them.  Otherwise,  why  have 
them?  As  Janie  started  up  the  stairs, 
she  was  wondering  what  effect,  if  any, 
Aunt  Matilda's  visit  would  have  on 
her  chances  of  being  asked  to  the  Fall 
Hop.  If  Ted  ever  saw  Aunt  Matilda 
it  would  be  "Fall  Hop  —  Good  Bye." 

"Hurry  up,  child.  Don't  take  all 
day." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Matilda.    I'm  hurrying." 


Janie  started  into  her  Mother's  room 
where  she  was  making  the  bed. 

"Mother,  guess  who  just  blew  in?" 

"Shh.  Well,  Janie,  it  won't  be  for 
long,  and  we  have  to  be  nice  to  her." 
Her  mother  knew  how  Janie  felt. 

"Martha  Jane,"  called  an  impatient 
voice,  "come  get  Confucius  his  cream." 

"There  she  goes  again,"  wailed 
Janie  to  herself.  "Run  do  this,  do  that. 
I'm  not  her  servant  —  and  to  have  to 
play  nursemaid  to  that  fleabag  is  ask- 
ing too  much."  Aloud  she  said,  "We 
don't  have  any  cream,  Aunt  Matilda." 

"Well  quit  screaming  at  the  top  of 
your  lungs  and  come  down  here  so  you 
can  go  to  the  store  and  get  some." 

"Couldn't  he  have  milk  just  this 
once?"  asked  Janie  hopefully. 

"Mercy,  no!"  Confucius  seemed  to 
acknowledge  this  by  rubbing  gently 
against  Aunt  Matilda  and  giving  out  a 
dignified  "Meow." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Matilda,  I  know."  How 
could  she  forget  when  Aunt  Matilda 
reminded  her  seven  times  a  day.  She 
pulled  on  her  coat  and  went  out  bang- 
ing the  door  hard  behind  her. 

As  she  hurried  toward  the  corner 
grocery  store  she  saw  coming  down 
the  sidewalk  a  boy  who  looked  very 
familiar.  Her  heart  skipped  a  beat. 
It  was  Ted. 

"Hi,  Janie,"  called  Ted. 

"Oh,  hi,  Ted,"  Janie  answered  try- 
ing not  to  look  too  excited. 

"Say,  I  was  just  on  my  way  over  to 
your  house." 

"Oh!"  She  did  not  want  to  appear 
too  curious,  but  she  was  dying  to  find 
out  why. 

"Want  to  go  to  the  movies  tonight? 
There's  a  swell  show  at  the  Jackson." 

"Gee,  I'd  love  to,  Ted.  I'll  ask  Mom 
as  soon  as  I  get  home." 
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"Where  are  you  going  now?" 

"I've  got  to  get  some  cream  for 
Mother."  (Janie  thought  she  had  bet- 
ter not  mention  Aunt  Matilda.) 

"I'll  come  with  you,  if  you  don't 
mind,"  said  Ted  with  a  friendly  smile. 

"No,  I  don't  mind,"  answered  Janie 
smiling  and  thinking  everything  was 
just  fine.  Then  an  awful  thought  hit 
her.  He  would  probably  walk  her 
home.    What  would  Aunt  Matilda  do? 

"Why  the  frown,  Janie?  Something 
wrong?"  Ted  looked  so  strong  and 
masculine,  Janie  thought. 

"Oh,  no;  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes, 
that's  all,"  fibbed  Janie,  suddenly 
wishing  Aunt  Matilda  would  drop 
dead. 

They  went  into  the  store  where 
Janie  purchased  two  pints  of  cream  at 
considerable  cost. 

"What  does  your  mother  want  with 
so  much  cream?"  Ted  knew  Janie's 
mother  did  not  spend  money  so  fool- 
ishly. 

"It's  not  for  mother;  it's  for  —  a  — 
friend."  Janie  almost  wished  she  had- 
n't seen  Ted. 

"Oh."  Ted  did  not  quite  see  why 
all  the  mystery,  but  he  said  nothing 
more  about  it. 

They  turned  up  the  front  walk  and 
Janie  knew  she  would  have  to  ask  Ted 
to  come  into  the  house.  But  before  she 
could  get  the  words  out  of  her  mouth, 
a  sharp  voice  cut  the  silence. 

"Is  that  you,  Martha  Jane?"  Janie 
could  feel  her  face  getting  red.  "Please 
come  in  and  close  that  door,"  the 
voice  continued.  "Confucius  will  get 
the  sniffles." 

"Brace  yourself,  Janie,  this  is  it," 
she  told  herself.  Turning  to  Ted,  she 
said  hesitantly,  "Won't  you  come  in?" 


"Well,  I  really  should  go,  but  since 
it's  you,  just  for  a  minute." 

"He  would,"  thought  Janie  with  in- 
ward misgivings. 

"Hurry  up,  child.  My  little  baby 
hasn't  been  fed  since  morning." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Matilda."  She  turned. 
"Won't  you  sit  down,  Ted?  Excuse 
me,  I  have  to  get  a  dish.  Aunt  Ma- 
tilda, this  is  Ted  Benson." 

She  hurried  into  the  kitchen  to  pour 
the  cream  and  waited,  half  expecting 
the  roof  to  fly  off  any  minute.  She 
stayed  as  long  as  she  dared  and  then 
returned  with  the  bowl  of  cream.  Then 
she  got  quite  a  shock.  There  was  Ted, 
kneeling  on  the  floor  playing  with 
Confucius.  Aunt  Matilda  was  recit- 
ing Confucius' s  past  history  and  pedi- 
gree while  Ted  seemed  quite  interest- 
ed. Janie  set  down  the  bowl  of  cream, 
and  Confucius  got  up  and  began  to 
lap  it  up  greedily. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  two  got  ac- 
quainted," she  began  nervously. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  love  animals,"  Ted  smil- 
ed up  at  her.  "I'm  going  to  study  to 
be  a  veterinarian." 

"How  nice,"  answered  Janie. 

"A  nice  young  man,"  spoke  out 
Aunt  Matilda,  "Does  he  go  to  your 
school  or  something?" 

"Yes.    Ted  is  in  my  algebra  class." 

Confucius  finished  his  cream  and 
gave  a  satisfied  burp. 

"Well,  I  really  must  be  going, 
Janie.  I'll  be  back  around  seven  for 
you."  He  arose,  brushing  off  the  cat 
hair. 

"OK,  Ted."  Janie  felt  a  flood  of  re- 
lief come  over  her. 

"Nice  to  have  met  you,  Miss  Will- 
oughby."  That  was  Aunt  Matilda's 
name. 

"Just  call  me  Aunt  Matilda,  Ted," 
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she  smiled  warmly  at  him,  actually 
smiled. 

"See  you  later,  Janie." 

"Bye." 

Janie  felt  dizzy.  She  started  to  sit 
down,  but  before  she  could 

"Go  rinse  out  the  bowl  like  a  good 
girl  before  someone  falls  over  it." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Matilda,"  obediently  she 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  bowl  just  as 
Ralph  came  bursting  in  the  front  door. 

"Was  that  Ted?"  Did  he  ask  you  to 
the  Hop?  HUh?  Did  He?  What  did 
he  want?  Tell  me."  Then  he  saw 
Aunt  Matilda  and  the  smile  vanished 
from  his  face.  "Oh  —  ah,  hello,  Aunt 
Matilda,"  he  said. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  bursting  in 
here  shouting  like  that,  young  man?" 

"I'm  sorry.  Aunt  Matilda,  honest." 

Janie  took  this  moment  to  make  her 
exit.  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  she 
was  up  in  the  clouds.  She  hardly  touch- 
ed her  dinner,  and  her  mother  remark- 
ed she  might  not  be  feeling  well. 

"I  know  what's  wrong  with  her," 
teased  Ralph,  but  she  didn't  even  hear 
him.     Ted  had  asked  her  to  go  out. 

She  washed  the  dishes  in  such  a 
hurry  some  of  them  were  scarcely  wet. 
Then  she  went  upstairs  to  dress.  Sit- 
ting in  front  of  the  mirror  she  thought, 
"Maybe,  just  maybe  I  have  a  chance. 
Maybe  he'll  ask  me  to  the  Hop."  After 
an  hour  or  so  she  was  finally  ready. 
Then  the  door  bell  rang.  Janie  jump- 
ed to  answer  it,  but  Ralph  beat  her  to 
it. 

"Is  Janie  ready?"  asked  Ted. 

"If  she  isn't  she  ought  to  be,"  said 
Ralph. 

"Ask  the  young  man  to  come  in, 
Ralph,"  said  Aunt  Matilda,  scratching 
Confucius'  ears.     "Oh,  hello,  Ted." 


"Hello  —  uh  —  Aunt  Matilda," 
answered  Ted  smiling. 

"Hi,  Ted,"  called  Janie  coming  into 
the  room.  "Hope  I  didn't  keep  you 
waiting." 

"Well,  well,  here  comes  Juliette," 
laughed  Ralph. 

"I'm  going  to  brain  you  if  you  don't 
shut  up,"  hissed  Janie,  kicking  him 
smartly  on  the  shins.  Ralph  yelled 
and  tried  to  kick  her  back,  but  she 
and  Ted  left  before  he  could. 

The  next  few  hours  were  heaven  for 
Janie  with  Ted  at  the  movies  and  then 
at  the  drug  store.  Ted  drove  his 
father's  new  car,  and  Janie  thought 
the  world  was  wonderful. 

When  they  returned,  just  as  Ted 
was  saying  good  night,  Aunt  Matilda 
come  running  to  the  door,  exclaiming, 
"Ted,  Ted,  do  something  —  quick!" 

"What's  wrong?"  he  asked. 

"It's  Confucius;  all  his  fur  is  falling 
out,"  she  wailed. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Matilda,  for  Heaven's 
sake!"  began  Janie. 

But  Ted  seemed  concerned.  "Well, 
my  father  is  a  veterinarian  and  I'm 
learning  from  him.  I'll  see  if  I  can 
find  out  what  is  wrong." 

They  followed  Aunt  Matilda  inside. 
"Where  is  my  little  patient?"  asked 
Ted  hurriedly. 

An  angry  yowl  from  the  living 
room  answered  his  question,  and 
Ralph  came  running  out  with  a  red 
scratch  on  his  hand. 

"You'd  better  be  careful  if  you're 
going  in  there,"  he  cautioned,  looking 
at  his  hand.  "That  animated  pin 
cushion  is  really  in  a  tizzy." 

They  brushed  past  him  and  hurried 
into  the  living  room  where  Confucius 
was  sitting  with  his  ears  laid  back  and 
his  tail  lashing  amid  a  circle  of  fur. 
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Ted  picked  him  up  to  examine  him, 
and  a  cloud  of  fur  came  out  all  over 
everything.  Confucius  bit  him.  He  got 
a  firm  grip  on  the  protesting  feline 
and  looked  at  the  bare  patches  on  his 
back  and  sides. 

"Hey!  he  isn't  losing  his  hair!"  Ted 
exclaimed,  wincing  as  a  stray  claw 
caught  his  finger.  "It's  been  cut!" 
Then,  "Look,  here  are  the  scrissors 
under  the  sofa." 

"And  I  think  I  know  who  cut  it," 
Janie  declared  emphatically,  taking  off 
after  Ralph  who,  like  all  culprits,  had 
returned  to  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

Aunt  Matilda  sat  down  and  gather- 
ed the  bedraggled  pussy  cat  in  her 
arms  crying  and  saying  he  had  been 
maimed  for  life.  Ted  tried  to  comfort 
her  by  telling  her  the  fur  would  grow 
back,  while  Confucius  glared  angrily. 
Then  Janie  came  back  dragging  her 
screaming,  kicking  younger  brother 
by  the  hair. 

"You  let  me  go;  you  let  me  go  or 
I'll  tell  Ted  on  you.  I'll  tell  him 
everything,"  bawled  Ralph  making  a 
desperate  struggle  to  get  free.  Janie 
could  feel  her  face  turning  red,  and 
she  pinched  Ralph  very  hard. 

"If  you  say  anything,  I'll  never  for- 
give you,"  Janie  hissed. 

Ralph  got  a  nasty  look  on  his  face, 
and  Janie  knew  her  time  had  come. 
Aunt  Matilda  started  toward  Ralph 
with  a  theatening  look  in  her  eye  (af- 
ter setting  Confucius  on  a  cushion), 
but  before  she  could  do  any  damage 
Ralph  blurted  out,  "You  think  you're 


so  smart  with  your  animal  doctoring, 
don't  you?"  (this  was  to  Ted)  "but 
you  don't  even  know  the  cure  when  a 
girl's  been  having  fits  wanting  to  go 
to  the  Hop  with  you;  does  he,  Janie?" 
Then  he  turned  and  fled  with  Aunt 
Matilda  waddling  in  close  pursuit, 
waving  an  umbrella  menacingly.  One 
would  be  surprised  how  fast  heavy 
bodies  can  move  when  stirred  by  moti- 
vating influences. 

Janie  felt  so  embarrassed  she  didn't 
know  what  to  say.  However,  she  did 
manage,  "I'm  awfully  sorry,  Ted.  My 
brother  was  terribly  rude.  I'll  say 
something  to  him  tomorrow." 

"You  can  thank  him  for  me,"  Ted 
took  her  hand.  "I  wanted  to  ask  you 
a  long  time  ago  but  was  afraid  you 
liked  Jimmy  MacDonald.  Will  you 
go  with  me?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I'd  love  to  go.  Jimmy 
MacDonald  and  I  don't  even  speak. 
That  was  last  year." 

"Golly,  look  at  the  time.  I'd  better 
go.  I'll  see  you  Monday  in  algebra, 
and  give  my  best  to  Aunt  Matilda." 

"OK,  Ted.     Bye." 

Janie  groped  her  way  to  a  chair  and 
sat  down.  She  was  dizzy  in  a  won- 
derful sort  of  way.  She  was  going  to 
the  Hop  with  Ted.  Maybe  little  broth- 
ers aren't  so  bad  after  all.  An  angry 
yowl  popped  her  dream  bubble.  She 
was  sitting  on  Confucius'  tail.  She 
took  him  on  her  lap,  stroking  his  crop- 
ped fur.  Smiling,  she  looked  at  him 
and  said,  "You  dear,  sweet,  lovely  old 
fleabag!" 
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ALONE 


Elizabeth  Mason 


MIKE  STOOD  AT  THE  window 
watching  the  snow  come  down. 
It  was  a  thick,  dry  snow,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  snuff  out  all  sound  as  it  fell.  It 
was  snowing  fast,  and  already  the 
flakes  had  wiped  out  the  footprints 
Andy  had  made  half  an  hour  ago 
when  he  left.  Mike  picked  up  the 
napkin  that  Andy  had  laid  on  the 
piano  on  his  way  out  from  his  inter- 
rupted meal;  mechanically  she  folded 
it.  The  street  lights  came  on,  and  as 
she  watched,  Mike  could  see  the  flakes 
fall  past  the  window,  and  then  swirl 
up  as  a  gust  of  wind  caught  them  and 
tossed  them  high  to  meet  oncoming 
flakes.  The  dusk,  the  snow,  and  the 
feeling  down  deep  in  her  heart  re- 
minded her  of  a  certain  day  long  ago. 

It  was  snowing  on  that  day,  too,  but 
it  was  a  wet  snow  with  a  piercing  cold. 
It  was  early  morning,  and  she  was 
standing  a  little  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  Navy  wives  who  had  gathered 
on  a  windy  point  to  watch  the  fleet 
go  out.  Twenty  feet  below,  the  cold 
waves  dashed  against  the  rocks,  and 
in  the  channel  the  first  gray  destroyers 
edged  out  toward  sea. 

Mike  and  Andy  had  been  married 
six  weeks  then,  and  Andy  had  been  in 
port  all  that  time.  Mike  had  never 
stood  on  a  point  before,  never  watched 
the  gray  boats  slip  out  to  sea,  never 
gone  home  to  an  empty  house — never 
been  alone. 

Far  out  in  the  channel  Mike  saw 
the    "Kennedy"    heading  away.      Her 


signal  lights  blinked,  and  all  the  "Ken- 
nedy" wives  waved.  Mike  waved,  too, 
but  she  knew  Andy  couldn't  see  her. 
The  wind  blew,  and  the  sharp,  icy 
snow  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  By 
the  time  she  had  wiped  them  away, 
the  "Kennedy"  was  out  of  the  chan- 
nel and  on  her  way  to  Europe.  Mike 
was  a  Navy  wife,  and  she  was  alone. 

Mike  went  home  that  night  to  an 
empty  apartment,  and  everywhere  she 
turned  there  was  something  to  remind 
her  of  a  special  memory.  Deep  down 
inside,  Mike  was  resentful.  Six  months 
was  a  long  time — half  a  year.  At  that 
rate,  half  of  her  life  would  be  spent 
alone!  How  many  letters  would  that 
be?  How  many  birthdays,  Christmas- 
es,  Thanksgivings,  and  anniversaries 
would  she  spend  alone? 

But  that  day  had  been  a  long  time 
ago,  and  Mike  had  learned  many 
things  since  then.  Andy  had  been  an 
ensign  then;  and  now.  four  years 
later,  he  was  a  lieutenant.  She  had 
been  a  bride  then,  and  now  Pat.  their 
baby,  was  eighteen  months  old.  Mike 
had  learned  the  Navy  ways  and  the 
demands  on  a  Navy  wife.  She  had 
learned  something  deeper,  too. 

Mike  had  found  the  close  friendship 
that  only  a  Navy  wife  can  find.  When 
the  fleet  set  out  for  sea,  the  wives  just 
naturally  turned  to  each  other  for  ad- 
vice and  comfort.  Their  problems 
were  the  same,  their  lives  the  same. 
They  raised  their  children  together, 
helped  each   other  move,   shopped  to- 
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gether,  and  took  turns  visiting  after 
dinner  so  the  long  evenings  would  not 
seem  too  lonely. 

Andy  was  at  sea  when  Pat  was 
born,  and  Mike  had  never  been  so 
lonely  in  all  her  life.  It  was  as  she 
lay  in  the  hospital  that  she  realized 
the  close  friendship  that  existed  be- 
tween the  other  Navy  wives  and  her- 
self. One  had  been  ready,  night  and 
day,  to  drive  her  to  the  hospital;  an- 
other had  offered  to  watch  and  feed 
her  dog  during  her  absence;  they  had 
helped  her  to  get  ready  to  receive  Pat 
into  her  home.  There  had  developed 
a  closeness  and  consideration  that  all 
wives  seemed  to  take  for  granted.  It 
was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Mike  learned  something  else  from 
the  Navy.  Just  as  Navy  wives  are 
close,  so  is  the  Navy  family.  When 
Andy  came  home,  all  loneliness  was 
forgotten,  and  they  started  over,  fresh, 
new,  and  happy.  It  was  as  if  she 
were  a  bride  again  facing  the  world 
with  a  new  husband. 

Yet,  when  husbands  were  in,  there 
was  a  change  in  the  wives.  Now  it 
was  not  just  Mike,  Polly,  and  Meg.  It 
was  Mike  and  Andy,  Polly  and  Jim, 
Meg  and  Bill.  The  lonely  bridge 
parties  changed  to  clam-bakes,  lobster 
parties,  dinner  at  the  officers'  club,  and 
beach  parties. 


When  Andy  had  duty  on  board  ship, 
Mike  would  eat  on  board.  When 
Andy's  orders  were  changed,  they  mov- 
ed together  and  house-hunted  together. 
They  planned,  budgeted,  and  starved 
on  Navy  pay,  together.  She  learned 
how  to  work  into  six  months  what 
should  have  occupied  a  year.  Orders 
were  changed,  and  she  met  other 
wives,  made  new  homes.  The  routine 
wasn't  always  the  same;  there  were  al- 
ways unexpected  calls.  One  year  Andy 
was  home  for  eleven  months.  There 
was  no  loneliness  that  Christmas  or 
birthday.  Mike  learned  that  the  Navy 
took,  and  the  Navy  gave. 

But  there  were  always  snowy  days, 
when  boats  slipped  out  of  the  harbor 
and  wives  tried  to  hide  tears  and  push 
down  the  empty  feeling.  This  was 
one  of  those  days  .... 

It  was  dark  now,  and  Mike  could 
hardly  see  the  street  for  the  swirling 
snow.  Suddenly  from  the  dining-room 
table,  Pat,  having  grabbed  everything 
within  his  reach,  was  screaming  to  be 
lifted  down  from  his  highchair. 

Mike  came  back  to  reality  and  turn- 
ed to  look  at  the  table.  Half  an  hour 
ago  there  had  been  three  places.  Mike 
had  worked  all  day  on  the  meal!  Now 
she  saw  cold  potatoes,  hard  rolls,  and 
an  uncarved  Thanksgiving  turkey — 
and — she  was  alone. 


SILENCE 


Charlotte  Walker 


Silence  is  itself  a  noise: 

Oppressing, 

Pounding, 

Deep. 


Silence  is  at  times  a  friend: 

Consoling, 

Peaceful, 

Sweet. 
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THE  INHERITANCE 


Sally  Newman 


TODAY,  THIS  MORNING,  Marie 
was  taken  away.  We  didn't  want 
to  put  her  in  the  Sanitarium — we  kept 
her  here  at  home  as  long  as  we  dared 
— but  after  yesterday,  her  safety  and 
our  sanity  depended  upon  it. 

Marie  was  my  only  sister.  Perhaps 
I  shouldn't  speak  of  her  in  this  past 
tense,  but  to  me  she  is  dead,  and  in 
her  place  she  has  left  an  animal,  a 
living  thing  without  a  mind. 

We  first  became  anxious  about  her 
one  night  three  months  ago.  Every- 
thing was  still  that  night.  We  were 
all  asleep.  The  house  was  not  even 
making  its  usual  settling  noises.  Sud- 
denly a  cry  from  Marie's  room  broke 
the  stillness  and  awoke  me  instantly. 
It  was  a  strange  sound — half  scream, 
half  gasp.  In  a  split  second  I  was  out 
of  bed  and  into  the  hall,  I  can't  begin 
to  describe  how  surprised  I  was  on 
reaching  Marie's  door.  Never  before 
had  she  slept  with  it  closed.  Yet, 
there  it  was — closed  and  locked.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  door,  I  could  hear 
Marie  sobbing  and  choking.  Father 
tried  desperately  to  break  into  her 
room,  but  the  wood  was  inpenetrable. 
It  was  Marie  who  finally  succeeded  in 
pulling  her  wits  together  long  enough 
to  unlock  it. 

She  stood  before  us  in  the  doorway. 
Her  drawn  face  was  chalky  white  and 
her  big  brown  eyes  stared  bulgingly 
at  us.   Then  she  was  in  mother's  arms, 


mother  comforting  and  quieting  her  as 
best  she  could.  Sometime  later  she  fell 
into  a  restless  sleep. 

It  wasn't  until  midmorning  that  she 
was  able  to  relate  to  us  what  had  hap- 
pened. According  to  her  story,  she  had 
heard  nothing,  seen  nothing — yet  she 
had  had  an  uncontrollable  feeling  that 
she  was  not  alone.  Something — she 
called  it  a  thing  because  she  was  posi- 
tive it  was  not  a  human  being — had 
been  in  there  with  her.  She  said  it 
had  apparently  locked  her  door  and 
then — with  formless,  invisible  fingers 
attempted  to  strangle  her. 

We  were  shocked  and  frightened. 
This  story  was  fantastic  and  utterly 
impossible,  but  Marie  had  no  reason 
for  it.  Moreover,  it  was  obvious  the 
terrorized  girl  believed  what  she  was 
telling  us.  She  must  have  been  dream- 
ing, we  argued.  Marie  insisted  it  was 
no  dream.  What  of  the  locked  door? 
Marie  would  never  have  locked  it,  not 
even  in  her  sleep,  and  not  have  some 
recollection  of  the  act,  unless — we  did- 
n't dare  think  of  it. 

The  days  dragged  slowly  by,  and 
Marie's  condition  grew  worse.  A  num- 
ber of  times  she  claimed  she  had  heard 
heavy  breathing  when  no  one  was 
there.  She  refused  to  sleep  alone  and 
moved  into  my  room  with  me. 

Marie  developed  a  great  aversion  to 
darkness.  In  the  evenings  she  would 
sit  transfixed  staring  into  the  obscure 
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corners  as  if  searching  for  something 
she  expected  to  be  lurking  in  the 
shadows.  For  Marie  this  was  extra- 
ordinary. She  had  always  been  very 
sensible  and,  if  anything,  had  display- 
ed a  lack  of  imagination.  She  had  once 
been  extremely  calm  in  all  situations. 
Now  she  was  afraid  of  everything, 
jumping  at  the  slightest  noise  and  of- 
ten bursting  into  tears. 

One  day  Marie  was  very  late  in 
coming  home  from  school.  When  she 
did  return,  and  Mother  asked  where 
she  had  been,  we  were  horrified  to 
hear  the  answer.  She  smiled,  and  her 
eyes  actually  seemed  to  light  up  as  she 
described  in  detail  an  automobile  ac- 
cident she  had  seen.  A  woman  and  a 
man  had  been  killed  and  Marie  had 
watched,  fascinated,  waiting  until  even 
the  blood  had  been  washed  away.  I 
nearly  became  ill.  It  wasn't  my  sister 
— this  bloodthirsty  creature.  I  almost 
was  afraid  to  sleep  with  her. 

A  few  nights  ago,  after  we  were  in 
bed,  I  noticed  that  Marie  seemed  both- 
ered. She  restlessly  tossed  and  turned 
until,  finally  falling  asleep,  she  relax- 
ed. I  then  gave  in  to  sleep  myself. 
After  some  time,  I  suddenly  woke  but 
lay  there  tensely,  not  moving  a  muscle. 
Cautiously  I  opened  my  eyes.  Not 
more  than  six  inches  away  was  Marie, 
peering  down  into  my  face.  -I  held 
my  breath.  Silently  she  moved  away 
from  the  bed  and  toward  the  door.  I 
followed  but  at  some  distance.  She 
seemed  to  glide  through  the  house 
with  no  set  destination,  going  from 
room  to  room.  She  began  to  whisper 
over  and  over  again,  "I'm  coming." 
Where,  and  to  whom,  I  do  not  know.  I 
had  to  stop  her.  I  called  her  name, 
but  she  showed  no  sign  of  hearing. 
Catching  up  to  her,  I  took  hold  of  her 


arm  and  shook  her — she  was  not  a- 
ware  of  it.  She  seemed  to  be  in  more 
of  a  trance  than  a  sleep,  and  it  wasn't 
until  I  had  slapped  her  in  the  face  a 
number  of  times  that  she  woke.  Poor 
Marie  was  dreadfully  confused  and 
could  not  remember  leaving  her  bed. 

We  could  stand  it  no  longer.  My 
father  took  her  to  every  specialist  for 
miles  around,  and  each  told  him  the 
same  thing.  She  was  extremely  nerv- 
ous and  needed  rest  badly,  but  other- 
wise, as  far  as  they  could  tell,  she  was 
in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Then  yesterday,  about  dusk  Marie 
was  sitting  in  the  living  room  alone. 
I  was  upstairs,  Mother,  in  the  kitchen. 
I  heard  Marie  scream  again,  but  it  was 
hideously  different  this  time.  The 
scream  lasted  the  entire  time  it  took 
me  to  reach  her.  She  was  stiffly 
crouching  in  the  chair,  her  fingers 
digging  into  the  material.  I  have 
never  seen  anyone  so  completely  petri- 
fied. When  the  scream  ended,  she  fell 
over  in  a  faint. 

Mother  called  a  doctor,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  arrived  Marie  was  hyster- 
ical. She  had  seen  it,  she  shouted. 
It  was  large  and  a  transparent  green 
color.  It  had  stood  before  her,  shiver- 
ing and  trembling  like  a  giant  mass  of 
gelatin!  We  tried  to  reason  with  her; 
we  pleaded.  There  was  no  such  crea- 
ture.    There  couldn't  be. 

The  doctor  told  us  Marie  had  suffer- 
ed a  mental  breakdown  and  must  be 
taken  away.  So  we  made  the  necessary 
arrangements.     Poor,  poor  Marie. 

I  sit  here  writing  with  the  light  from 
a  lamp  behind  me  falling  across  the 
desk.  Strange!  A  greenish  shadow 
moves  slowly  over  my  paper,  and  I  can 
hear  heavy  breathing.  Slowly  I  turn 
around — No!!      It's  impossible . 
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Ernest  Bradley 


URBAN 


City  life  is  too  fast  for  me; 
Can't  stay  here  or  I'll  surely  be 
Trampled. 

Street  cars,  buses  and  subway  trains 
Ain't  no  cure  for  the  growing  pains. 
Out,  please. 

Run  like  hell  or  the  door  will  shut; 
Last  one  in  is  a  you  know  what. 
Sure  do. 

Atom  bomb  and  rocket  and  jet 
Ain't  fer  me  cause  I'm  too  young  yet. 
You  bet. 

Why  burn  out  at  an  early  date? 
I'm  going  where  I  can  rusticate, 
Slowly. 

Rocking  chair  and  my  old  coon  hound 
Chasing  varmints  who  come  around 
Too  close. 


FIRE  WATER 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
"Very  well,  Weland,  the  smith,  you 
shall  stay  with  us.  Guards!"  he  shout- 
ed, "Take  this  man  to  the  forge.  Help 
him  when  he  needs  help,  but  let  him 
escape,  and  with  him  go  your  lives. 
And  you,  Weland,  will  make  me  a 
sword  that  will  be  the  best  sword  ever 
made.    Go." 

Weland  surveyed  the  forge;  it  was 
dirty  and  dusty.  He  sat  down  on  the 
anvil  and  picked  up  a  hammer.  He 
must  make  a  sword.  He  had  nothing 


to  work  with,    yet  he    must    make  a 
sword. 

He  sent  a  guard  to  ask  permission 
of  the  king  to  leave  the  hall  in  search 
of  metals.  The  guard  had  hardly  clos- 
ed the  door  before  Weland  had  re- 
opened it  —  only  to  face  two  other 
warriors.  He  returned  to  the  forge 
and  began  to  clean  the  place.  Later 
the  man  returned  and  told  the  smith 
that  he  could  leave  only  with  a  group 
of  guards.  How  would  this  help?  He 
remembered  the  lake!  The  water  that 
burned!  He  glanced  around  the  room; 
an  anvil,  a  fireplace,  bellows,  a  few 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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LIVE  IN  A  CITY 


Frieda  Atkinson 


I  live  in  a  city 

They  tell  me. 

There  are  houses  all  around, 

And  wash  day 

I  can  see  the  clothes 

On  people's  porches, 

All  on  strings. 

In  winter 

When  I  go  outside 

To  wash  and  things 

The  water's  almost 

Frozen  in  the  pipes. 

Geeze!     It's  cold! 

Snow  falls  at  night, 

Sometimes. 

It's  so  clean  and  nice, 

Sometimes, 

Until  people  wake  up. 

There's  a  house  here, 

It  ain't  so  big, 

But,  boy,  the  folks  are  nice. 

I  go  there  sometimes 

Just  to  see  them 

When  there  ain't  nobody  playin'  dice. 

I  heard  of  school. 

They  say  it's 

Not  so  good. 

I  don't  know  why. 

I'd  like  to  go 

Someday,  but 

Not  right  now. 

There  ain't  no  room 

For  me. 

I  go  to  watch 

The  kids 

Play  across  the  fence. 

I'm  goin'  to  play 

There  some  day, 

When  there's  room 


For  me. 

Poor  little  mouse. 

He  got  no  tail. 

He  don't  look  so 

Much  like  mouses, 

'Cause  he  been 

So  sad. 

Sammy 

And  Don 

Have  yellow 

Socks, 

But  mine 

Are  red, 

Like  fire. 

Jimmy, 

He's  my  buddy, 

He  fell  down 

One  day. 

Gee,  he  hit  his 

Head  an  awful  whack. 

His  mom, 

In  a  hurry 

Took  him  to  a 

Doctor. 

"Man!"  he  says,  "I'm 

Busy.    Please  come  back." 

Willy's  funny. 

He  ain't  a  kid 

As  small  as  me. 

He  ain't  a  kid 

At  all. 

Sometimes 

Willy  dresses 

Like  a  lady. 

"Playin'  house," 

He  told  me. 

He  ain't  a  kid 

At  all. 

Katie  is  so  pretty, 
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In  the  night-time. 

Katie  smiles 

At  night. 

Katie  dresses  lovely 

In  the  night-time. 

People  come 

At  night. 

Lolie  says  to  me, 

"Look  here  you  kid, 

Don't  you  hold  dat  dog 

So  close.    He  been  hid 

In  coal  piles  so  long 

He  ain't  no  good 

For  nothin'  but  trash. 

I'll  hit  him  with  a  wood 

If  he  don't  scoot!    Now 

Get  him  out  of  here!" 

She  hollered  loud  at  us 

Between  her  drinks  of  beer. 

This  is  my  house. 

See  the  winda'? 

This  is  where  I  sleep  at  night. 

It's  warm 

With  covers. 

This  is  mine. 

After  dark 

Everyone  goes 

Inside. 


I  can  see 

What  some  folks 

Do, 

But  we've 

Got  curtains. 

My  Mom's  goin'  to  have  a  baby. 

All  you  got  to  do  to  tell  is  look. 

I  asked  her  where  we'll 

Put  it  when  it  gets  here. 

"Law's,  child!"  said  she,  smilin', 

"Guess  we'll  have 

To  hang  him  on  a  hook." 

My  daddy  works 

On  a  garbage  truck. 

That's  the  nicest 

Job,  I  think. 

The  things  that 

Other  people  chuck 

Away,  he  brings 

Right  home  to  us. 

I  like  Sunday. 

Daddy's  home 

And  everyone  can  sleep. 

On  Sunday 

Church  is  goin'. 

You  can  hear  the  music 

Clear  out  in  the  street. 


VISION 


Sue  Priestman 


Silence  .... 

A  certain  tranquility  and  beauty 

Prevail  here  in  the  swamp. 

The  awakening  sun  filters  through  the  rising  mist. 

Turning  it  to  golden  velvet. 

The  trees  lift  up  their  arms  and  stretch 

In  the  chill  air. 

I  walk  slowly  away, 

Reluctant  to  depart  from  perfection. 
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FIRE  WATER 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 

benches  and  some  tools.  He  surveyed 
the  room  again  —  yes,  he  would  make 
a  sword! 

He  called  the  guard  when  he  had 
arranged  the  forge  as  he  wanted  it. 

"First,"  he  said,  "we  must  go  to  the 
grove  in  which  you  captured  me.  I 
left  some  of  my  things  there  and  I 
must  have  some  of  the  water  from  the 
lake." 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  before  it  had  reach- 
ed its  zenith,  Weland  again  stood  on 
the  shore  of  the  placid  lake.  He  order- 
ed the  men  to  fill  the  cask  that  they 
carried  with  the  water,  and  when  this 
was  finished,  he  gathered  up  his  few 
possessions  and  returned  with  his  war- 
rior escort. 

Once  alone  in  the  forge,  he  skimmed 
the  slime  from  the  water  and  conceal- 
ed it  in  one  of  the  casks.  The  next 
day  he  would  return  for  more,  for  the 
cask  was  but  half  full.  Within  three 
days  he  had  more  than  he  needed  and 
even  used  some  to  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  light  the  fire  in  the  forge. 

Now  his  time  was  taken  up  only  in 
fashioning  a  sword  from  the  iron  that 
the  king  had  sent  him.  It  wasn't  a 
long  sword  such  as  the  one  with  which 
he  had  fought  in  the  grove,  but  short, 
light  and  easy  to  wield.  It  was  double- 
edged,  and  he  had  spent  days  in  bal- 
ancing the  handle.  It  was  not  only  a 
thing  of  beauty,  but  a  marvelous  fight- 
ing machine.  It  had  taken  more  than 
a  month  to  make  it.  All  the  time  the 
wine  cask  had  remained  unobserved  in 
the  corner,  but  Weland  had  not  for- 
gotten it. 

One  day,  just  before  the  sword  was 
complete,  he  found  a  piece  of  rope  on 
the  rafters  of  the  small  building.    This 
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completed  his  plan,  for  the  only  other 
instrument  needed  was  a  huge  stone 
that  rested  on  one  side  of  the  furnace. 
When  all  was  finished,  he  set  the  trap 
and  went  to  sleep. 

Morning  dawned  grey,  and  rain  fell 
violently  upon  the  village.  From  the 
chimney  of  the  forge  smoke  could  be 
seen  rising  in  thick  clouds,  only  to  be 
snatched  away  by  the  raging  wind. 
The  smith  must  have  a  mighty  fire  to 
cause  such  smoke. 

The  heat  in  the  building  was  suffo- 
cating. Before  he  called  the  guard, 
Weland  went  to  the  window  and  look- 
ed at  the  two  boats  that  were  tied  to 
the  wharf  of  the  river.  Then  he  call- 
ed: 

"Go  and  tell  the  king  that  his  sword 
is  ready!" 

"Get  it  and  bring  it  to  him!"  the 
guard  snapped. 

"Fool,  this  is  a  magic  sword.  It  car- 
ries the  power  of  Thor  and  will  not 
serve  your  king  unless  he  first  bows 
to  it!"  Then  as  an  after  thought. 
"Tell  him  to  bring  his  chiefs  with 
him." 

The  guard  growled  something  and 
rushed  from  under  the  protection  of 
the  small  roof  toward  the  mead-hall. 
He  went  inside  and  Weland  turned  to 
arrange  the  forge.  Half  an  hour  later, 
the  door  was  flung  open  and  the  king 
and  four  men  entered. 

"Where  is  it?"  the  monarch  snarled. 
"This  so-called  magic  sword?" 

"Over  there,"  Weland  said  indicat- 
ing the  other  side  of  the  room. 

As  they  crossed  the  room,  Weland 
drew  the  sword  from  beneath  his  cloak 
and  slashed  the  rope  that  held  the 
stone.  It  fell,  hitting  the  bellows,  and 
the  cork  that  had  been  in  the  bellows' 
opening  all  morning  was  pushed  forth 
by  the  oil  that  shot  over  the  fire  and 
landed,  burning,  on  the  five  men  who 
were  staring  at  an  iron  bar. 
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In  a  moment  Weland  was  outside,  a 
burning  branch  in  one  hand  and  the 
sword  in  the  other.  He  shot  the  bolt 
that  had  held  him  prisoner  so  long  and 
laughed.  The  guard  grabbed  his 
shoulder,  but  before  the  man  could  say 
anything  the  new  weapon  was  buried 
in  his  abdomen. 

Weland  rushed  down  the  path  to 
the  boats.  As  he  passed  the  first  one, 
he  paused  to  hurl  the  flaming  branch 
on  to  the  deck.  He  jumped  into  the 
other  boat  and  shoved  off. 

He  laughed  as  he  brought  the  boat 
into  the  strong  current.  He  could  still 
hear  the  dying  screams  of  the  men 
who  had  tried  to  make  a  slave  of  We- 
land, the  smith. 


THE  EMPEROR'S 
REQUEST 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

request   alone.      The  Most  High  was 
never  to  see  his  philosophers  again. 

************ 

The  black  waves  licked  the  high 
craigs  and  the  stony  shore.  The 
moon  was  half  hidden  by  an  ominous 
cloud  that  crept  stealthily  beneath  its 
silvery  light.  Below,  on  the  shore,  sev- 
eral silhouettes  could  be  seen.  They 
seemed  to  be  scurrying  here  and  there 
over  the  beach,  carrying  bulky  sacks 
upon  their  backs,  and  loading  them 
into  a  huge  raft.  Several  of  these  sil- 
houettes took  the  form  of  women,  but 
the  rest  were  the  bent  shapes  of  men 
loaded  down  with  bundles.  The  whis- 
pering sea  stretched  far  out  into  the 
horizon,  and  on  into  the  great  un- 
known.    Presently,  the  shapes  hoard- 
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ed  together  and  stepped  lightly  into 
the  giant  raft.  A  sail  was  hoisted, 
and  the  raft  pushed  off  into  the  sea. 
At  first  its  great  weight  began  to  sink 
in  the  shallow  waters,  but  the  wind 
caught  the  sails  and  carried  the  craft 
and  its  human  load  out  to  sea. 


************ 


Wai,  the  hawk-eyed  wife  of  Ming, 
was  the  first  to  spot  the  island  that 
loomed  up  slowly  in  the  distance. 

"The  end  of  the  world  is  not  here," 
she  said,  "for  I  see  an  island  in  the 
waters.  Could  it  be  we  have  cheated 
death  and  have  found  Paradise?" 

"Quiet,  woman!"  Ming  said  to  his 
wife.  "That  indeed  is  an  island.  Look 
philosophers,  is  that  an  island  before 
us?"  and  he  pointed  toward  the  west. 

"So  it  is!"  the  philosophers  cried  out 
after  glancing  in  that  direction. 

"Perhaps  we  have  cheated  death 
and  have  found  the  Paradise  that  lies 
at  the  end  of  the  world,"  Ming  repeat- 
ed what  his  wife  had  said. 

"Ah,  you  are  probably  right,"  said 
Wang  Tu,  "you  are  a  good  thinker." 

Ming  received  the  praise  graciously, 
but  he  could  not  help  feeling  his  wife's 
eyes  burning  into  him. 

Arriving  at  the  island,  they  noticed 
that  it  was  much  like  their  own  China, 
and  fastening  the  raft  securely  to  a 
rock,  they  made  their  way  along  the 
beach  with  curiousity  and  caution. 

A  cry  went  up  from  the  women 
when  the  ghost-like  creature  stepped 
out  from  behind  the  trees.  The  men 
at  once  noted  that  the  characteristics 
of  this  "creature"  were  almost  the 
same  as  theirs  with  the  exception  of  a 
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taller  stature  and  a  skin  that  was  al- 
most white.  He  wore  nothing  but  an 
animal  skin,  and  he  carried  a  spear 
in  his  hand. 

No  sooner  had  the  philosophers  gaz- 
ed at  this  man-like  creature,  than  he 
disappeared  into  the  woods.  But  not 
much  later,  when  the  men  were  con- 
templating their  next  step,  several 
Chinese  appeared  from  behind  the 
trees  and  ran  to  greet  the  philosophers. 

"Greetings,  members  of  the  'yellow 
race',"  cried  a  Chinese,  obviously  the 
leader  of  the  group. 

"And  why  does  the  Strong  One  say 
this?"  asked  Wang  Tu,  startled  at  this 
strange  salutation. 

"Because,  Emperor's  Philosopher, 
this  island  is  inhabited  by  men  of 
white  skin,  and  they  call  us  the  yellow 
race  because  we  are  of  that  colour." 
Here  the  strong  one  smiled. 

The  philosophers  recognized  the 
Strong  One  to  be  one  of  the  few  the 
Emperor  had  sent  to  procure  the  ever- 
lasting life  water. 

"We  have  thought  you  eaten  by  sea 
monsters,  Strong  One,"  said  one  of  the 
philosophers.  "The  Emperor  is  very 
displeased.  He  sent  Wang  Tu  to  fetch 
the  non-existing  waters,  but  the  Em- 
peror's philosopher,  in  his  wise  way, 
knowing  no  water  of  this  type  exists, 
could  take  no  other  choice  than  to  leave 
the  Empire  and  never  return,  for  the 
Emperor  in  his  rage,  has  said  he  would 
stuff  his  head  if  he  did  not  bring  back 
the  water." 

"We  were  forced  to  accompany  him 
since  we  also  are  philosophers,  and 
we  were  certain  to  fall  in  his  foot 
steps,"  another  philosopher  said. 

"Then,"  said  the  Strong  One,  "you 
will  bring  your  women  and  come  live 
with  me — and  the  white  men." 
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"Our  women  fear  the  white  men," 
said  Wang  Tu. 

The  Strong  One  continued,  "They 
need  not  fear  these  white  men,  for  we 
have  them  under  control.  Many  we 
have  had  to  fight,  but  the  battle  was 
won  easily,  for  our  arms  far  exceed 
their  crude  spears." 

"Then  we  and  our  women  will 
come  to  live  with  you,  Strong  One, 
and  soon  we  will  clear  out  these  white 
men,  for  I  find  I  do  not  care  for  them." 
said  Wang  Tu,  and  the  others  nodded 
in  agreement. 

"We  have  already  made  slaves  of 
many  of  these,  but  we  must  be  careful 
for  there  are  many  more  who  live  in 
tribes,  and  they  reach  to  the  far  end 
of  this  island,"  the  Strong  One  said. 

"Perhaps  the  Emperor  will  send 
more  to  search  for  the  water,  and  they 
will  land  here  as  you  and  I,"  said 
Ming. 

"I  believe  some  day  that  this  island 
will  belong  to  us,  we  of  the  'yellow 
race',  for  again  I  say,  I  do  not  like 
this  white  race,"  said  Wang  Tu. 

With  this,  the  Strong  One  ordered 
his  men  to  unload  the  raft  for  the 
white  slaves  were  too  far  off  to  call. 
Soon  the  philosophers  and  their  wives 
were  taken  to  the  Strong  One's  camp, 
and  there  they  settled  with  all  their 
belongings  to  live  and  rear  families  of 
their  own  race. 

The  generations  passed,  and  the  yel- 
low race  grew,  but  the  whites  tribes 
diminished  as  they  were  pushed  far- 
ther and  farther  westward.  Yes,  cen- 
turies passed,  and  even  the  reserva- 
tions became  too  large  for  the  vanish- 
ing race  who  were  soon  overridden 
with  a  new  culture  and  society  that 
was  far  beyond  them — a  society  that 
eventually  resulted  in  the  ancient  Jap- 
anese Empire. 
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OUR  LAST  WORD 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

city.  Sounds  of  the  City  by  Bill  Hast- 
ings portrays  the  loneliness  of  a  soul 
lost  among  other  souls  in  a  citadel  of 
crowds,  skyscrapers,  honking  noises 
and  screaming  lights.  Another  ap- 
proach to  portray  city  life  is  /  live  in  a 
City  by  Frieda  Atkinson.  She  presents 
the  thoughts  of  a  small  negro  boy  in 
realistic  but  sympathetic  tones.  Then 
again,  the  city  is  ridiculed  by  the 
clever  poem  Urban  written  by  Ernest 
Bradley. 

Two  poems  which  are  thought  pro- 
voking are  Silence  by  Charlotte  Walk- 
er and  Thoughts  by  Millie  Ann  Parkin 
who,  by  the  way,  has  won  several 
honors  and  prizes  for  her  poetry.  En- 
durance, another  of  Ernest  Bradley's 
poems,  is  a  little  more  on  the  serious 
side. 

Sue  Priestman  describes  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  the  swamp  in  Vision, 
and  to  top  off  this  Senior  issue,  Frieda 
Atkinson  writes  another  poem  Halls 
which  exactly  describes  W.  L.  after  the 
last  bell  has  rung. 

We  cannot,  however,  leave  you 
without  mentioning  our  theme,  Re- 
sponsibility. To  most  Seniors  this  is 
an  old,  worn  out  word  used  only  by 
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teachers  when  talking  about  getting  in 
term  papers  and  the  like.  But  now, 
probably  more  than  ever  before,  we, 
citizens  of  a  country  which  is  trying 
to  guide  the  world  out  of  its  chaos, 
have  a  grave  responsibility.  -Do  you 
know  what  that  is?  No,  it  is  not  mere- 
ly paying  allegiance  to  the  flag  or 
electing  our  next  president,  it  is  a  defi- 
nite responsibility  to  know  our  coun- 
try and  know  what  it  is  doing.  That 
is  the  responsibility  that  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  June  graduates  who 
will  someday  be  the  leaders  of  our 
country. 

Even  in  our  art  we  have  tried  to  stay 
with  our  theme.  Our  frontispiece,  de- 
signed by  Mimi  Bauer,  we  think,  is 
excellent  in  its  portrayal  of  responsi- 
bility. Our  art  this  time  has  kept  with 
the  high  standard  that  it  has  set  in  the 
past.  For  the  first  time  we  have  reach- 
ed the  point  where  the  art  depart- 
ment has  been  able  to  illustrate  all  of 
the  short  stories.  David  Roelofs,  our 
art  editor,  with  the  help  of  his  staff, 
has  given  our  magazine  both  realistic 
and  impressionistic  illustrations. 

Now,  our  Senior  staff  members 
present  in  this  spring  issue  their  last 
Penman  while  our  Junior  and  Sopho- 
more members  launch  ahead  to  pre- 
pare many  more  Penmans  in  the  years 
to  come. 
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PERHAPS  in  no  other  place  will  you  As   the    school  building,  itself,  im- 

find  illustrated  more  clearly  than  proves,     so    must    the     organizations 

at  W-L,  one  of  our  nation's  most  cher-  within    it.      Bearing  this  thought   in 

ished  prerogatives.     This  is  our  right  mind,  we  have  chosen  Enhancement 

to  improve  and  progress.     Our  school  as  the  theme  for  the  first  issue  of  the 

has  undergone  a  great  change  during  Penman.    The  staff  is  working  to  en- 

the  past  summer.    An  entire  new  sec-  hance  this  year's  magazine.    The  com- 

tion  has  been  added,  and  innumerable  bination  in  this  issue  of  new  talent  and 

revisions  have  been  made  in  the  ori-  talent  of  preceding  years  is  their  as- 

ginal  building.     These    modifications  surance  of  success, 

are  adding  to  the  betterment  of  our  We  are  introducing  to  the  student 

school.      Because  of  them,   W-L's  ex-  body  for  the  first  time,  in  the  fall  is- 

cellent  reputation  is   still   further  en-  sue,    many    new    writers.      Betty    Jo 

hanced.  (Continued  on  page  19) 
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SINGING  WATERS 


Betty  Jo  Whitten 


Illustrated  by  Happy  Hansen 


BELLE  MANOR,  the  beautiful  Mis- 
sissippi mansion,  stood  alone  on 
a  hillside,  with  cotton  fields  rolling  a- 
round  her  feet.  It  was  a  hot,  sticky 
afternoon,  and  the  slaves  were  trudg- 
ing slowly  down  to  their  shacks  on  the 
Pascogoula  River.  Twilight  was  near- 
ing,  and  lights  were  beginning  to 
bring  to  life  the  halls  of  the  old  man- 
sion. 

Out  on  the  veranda  in  the  shadows 
of  the  great  white  columns  sat  Emmy, 
the  five-year-old  daughter  of  the 
wealthy  master  of  Belle  Manor.  Dress- 
ed in  a  crisp,  white  pinafore,  her  yel- 
low curls  bobbing  in  the  breeze,  and 
her  blue  eyes  dancing,  she  waved  hap- 
pily to  her  black  friends.  Here  she 
waited  for  a  very  special  friend. 

After  weighing  in  his  cotton,  Uncle 
Job  stopped  by  for  his  daily  chat  with 
"lil  Miss  Emmy."  Uncle  Job  was  more 
than  just  a  negro  slave  to  the  master's 
family.  It  was  he  who  had  taught  the 
master  to  ride  his  pony  and  to  round 
up  the  cows  at  milking  time.  Know- 
ing when  and  where  the  trout  bit  best, 
Uncle  Job  spent  many  happy  hours 
fishing  and  telling  stories  on  the  Pas- 
cogoula River  with  the  master.  What 
tickled  little  Emmy  most  was  that 
many  years  ago  her  daddy  had  listen- 
ed to  the  same  stories  that  now  held 
her  spell-bound. 

Uncle  Job  was  standing  on  the  great 
steps  of  the  manor  when  the  master 


brought  home  his  bride.  It  was  also 
the  faithful  slave  that  walked  the  floor 
with  her  daddy  and  told  him  "Ever 
thing's  gonna  be  all  right,"  the  night 
Emmy  was  born. 

"Did  you  really  hear  my  first  yell?" 
Emmy  often  asked  and  delighted  in 
hearing  the  old  negro  say,  "Yas,  honey, 
and  yo  daddy  wuz  mighty  proud  of  his 
lil'  gal." 

Today  as  Job  stopped  by  to  chat 
with  Emmy,  squeals  of  glee  filled  the 
air  when  she  heard  him  say,  "Tomor- 
row's gonna  be  a  right  pretty  day  for 
fishing,  and  it  would  sho'  be  nice  to 
have  somebody  like  you  come  along, 
so  as  I  wouldn't  have  to  bait  my  own 
hook." 

"Uncle  Job,  I'm  mighty  good  at 
baiting  hooks,"  she  teased  back. 

"Wa'll,"  he  said,  and  a  grin  crossed 
his  face,  "if  you  go  to  bed  early  to- 
night, I'll  be  round  'bout  seven  tomor- 
row morning,  and  we'll  make  a  day 
of  it." 

Early  the  next  morning,  Emmy  hop- 
ped out  of  bed,  dressed  in  her  red 
coveralls  and  rushed  down  the  long 
stair-case  to  the  kitchen. 

"Nanny,"  she  exclaimed,  "pack  me 
a  big  lunch  with  lots  of  cookies,  'cause 
Uncle  Job's  coming  in  a  minute  to  take 
me  fishin'." 

The  big  jolly  nurse  laughed,  smooth- 
ed Emmy's  tousled  curls  and  drawled, 
"Now  you  know  I'll  pack  you  the  best 
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lunch  you  ever  put  in  yo  pretty  lil' 
mouth." 

"Nanny,  will  I  ever  get  as  fat  as 
you?  I  hope  not,  'cause  how  would  I 
ever  get  any  coveralls  big  enough  to 
fit  me?" 

Before  the  fat  cook  could  answer, 
Emmy,  hearing  Job's  whistle,  darted 
down  the  path  to  greet  him. 

"Are  you  ready,  Uncle  Job?  I  hope 
so,  because  I  am,  and  I've  just  been 
waiting  for  hours  and " 

"Oh,  we'll  git  there  soon  nuf  now, 
honey.  Don't  you  be  so  impatient." 
Job  walked  slowly,  much  too  slowly  for 
Emmy,  toward  the  manor.  In  the 
kitchen  he  got  the  big  white  box  which 
held  their  lunch,  teased  Nanny  about 
being  so  fat  and  finally  was  ready  to 

go- 

The  day,  just  as  Job  had  said,  was 
a  perfect  one  for  fishing.  The  clouds 
were  white  and  fleecy,  the  birds  were 
singing,  and  Emmy  was  just  bubbling 
with  excitement. 

Suddenly  a  grey  squirrel  darted  a- 
cross  the  path  with  an  acorn  in  his 
mouth.  A  red  bird  whistled  his  tune 
high  up  in  a  sycamore  tree.  The  liz- 
ard, frightened  by  their  arrival,  turn- 
ed from  green  to  reddish  brown  on  the 
old  tree  stump.  The  frog  was  giving 
his  monotonous  croak,  and  a  snail 
labored  slowly  along  with  his  house  on 
his  back. 

Soon  they  had  reached  the  bank  of 
the  Pascogoula  River.  Searching  until 
they  found  just  the  right  spot,  they  sat 
down  and  dropped  their  baited  hooks 
into  the  still,  clear  water. 

Emmy  loved  to  listen  to  the  water 
rush  over  the  rocks  in  the  river.  As 
she  lay  on  the  cool  ground  gazing 
through  the  Spanish  moss,  it  seemed 
that  the  river  was  singing  a  song. 

"Uncle  Job,"  she  asked  sleepily, 
"what  makes  the  water  sing  so?" 
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"Well,  honey,  it's  like  this,"  Job  re- 
plied. Emmy  waited  for  him  to  settle 
down  comfortably  against  the  old  tree, 
for  she  knew  that  another  story  was 
on  its  way. 

"Many  years  ago,  before  the  white 
man  conquered  the  new  world,  this 
country  was  a  huge  forest.  Here  on 
the  banks  of  this  winding  river  lived 
the  Pascogoula  Indians.  These  Indians 
were  a  brave,  noble  tribe  who  did  not 
believe  in  war.  They  lived  in  one  har- 
monius  group,  loving  each  other,  and 
always  having  feasts  and  being  gay. 

"One  day  Ninkoo,  the  chieftain's  lit- 
tle boy,  came  running  in  with  a  dar- 
ing story.  He  said  he  saw  hundreds  of 
white  men,  with  hair  all  over  their 
faces. 

"  T  heard  'em  talking,'  "  little  Nin- 
koo shouted  excitedly,  "and  they  said 
they're  gonna  come  here  tomorrow. 
They  said  we're  peaceful,  dumb  In- 
dians and  that  they'll  take  our  fishing 
grounds  and  kill  all  our  people. 

"The  chief  became  worried  when  he 
heard  this  and  called  all  his  tribe  to- 
gether. 

"  'Up  to  now,'  "  he  said  sadly,  "  'we 
have  been  a  peaceful  race.  We  have 
gotten  along  together  and  have  never 
quarreled  with  our  neighboring  tribes. 
Today  we  have  had  sad,  disheartening 
news,  and  tomorrow  we  will  have  to 
fight  with  the  few  weapons  we  have. 
Remember  you  are  fighting  for  your 
land  and  your  loved  ones.  May  the 
Great  Spirit  be  with  us  all.' 

"With  this  the  depressed  Indians  re- 
tired for  the  night. 

"The  next  morning  was  a  beautiful 
one.  The  sun  was  shining  through 
the  trees,  and  the  Pascogoula  waters 
seemed  bluer  than  they  had  ever  been 
before. 

"It  wasn't  a  pretty  day,  however,  for 
the  Pascogoula    Indians.      Everything 


was  still  and  quiet  in  the  little  village. 
You  could  hear  the  buzz  of  each  insect 
as  he  did  his  daily  chores.  The  In- 
dians were  waiting! 

"Suddenly  the  dreaded  white  tribe 
came  into  view.  With  them  they  car- 
ried long,  foreign  objects  the  Indians 
had  never  seen  before.  An  Indian 
squaw  screamed  and  began  to  run — 
only  to  be  stopped  abruptly  by  a  loud 
shot. 

"This  seemed  to  be  what  the  Indians 
were  waiting  for.  They  rushed  at  the 
white  men,  inexperienced,  clumsy, 
afraid.  It  took  them  but  a  very  short 
time  to  realize  that  their  resistance  was 
in  vain. 

"When  the  bloody,  red  sun  bank  be- 
low the  horizon,  the  chief  called  the 
remnant  of  his  tribe  together.  All 
faces  were  downcast  as  they  realized 
the  only  fate  left  for  them. 

"They  turned  almost  triumphantly 
toward  the  great  Pascogoula.  With 
clasped  hands  and  their  voices  lifted 
in  song  then,  one  by  one,  they  disap- 
peared into  the  depths  of  the  'Singing 
Waters,'  never  to  be  seen  again. 

"And  that's  why,  lil'  Missy,  the 
Pascogoula  River  has  such  a  sad, 
mournful  song." 

"My,"  sighed  Emmy,  "did  any  lit- 
tle Indian  girls  drown?" 

"Oh,  yas,  honey,  but  don't  you  worry 
cause  you  can  tell  by  their  singing 
that  they're  mighty  happy  down 
there." 

It  was  growing  cooler  and  Emmy 
was  feeling  drowsy.  Pretty  soon  it 
would  be  her  bedtime.  Uncle  Job  re- 
marked that  supper  would  be  waiting 
and  they  trudged  back  to  the  manor. 

After  dinner,  when  Nanny  was 
tucking  Emmy  in  bed,  she  laughed 
when  Emmy  asked  if  the  little  Indian 
girls  were  really  happy  in  the  river. 

"It    sure    is   hot,    isn't   it?"   Emmy 
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asked  Uncle  Job.  She  was  helping 
him  pick  cotton  today,  and  her  blue 
sun  bonnet  was  little  protection  from 
the  morning  sun. 

"Uncle  Job,  are  the  Pascogoula  In- 
dians in  the  river  right  now?" 

"Yas,  honey,  and  if  we  were  in  the 
woods,  and  listened  closely,  we  could 
hear  them  still  singing  of  their  happy 
days  spent  in  the  great  forest." 

Emmy  picked  her  cotton  and  put  it 
in  the  little  sack  Nanny  had  made  for 
her.  She  couldn't  go  as  fast  as  the 
Negro  cotton  pickers,  and  soon  Uncle 
Job  was  far  out  ahead  of  her. 

Standing  alone,  she  thought  again 
of  the  sad  story  of  the  Pascogoula  In- 
dians. She  wondered  if  she  could  slip 
quietly  down  to  the  river's  edge  to  see 
the  Indians.  Uncle  Job  would  never 
let  her  get  close  enough  to  really  see 
them.  No  one  would  ever  know  if  she 
took  one  quick  look  alone. 

Soon  she  found  herself  on  the  bank 
of  the  sparkling,  singing  Pascogoula. 
She  listened,  and  the  singing  seemed 
more    beautiful    than     it     had     ever 


been  before.  She  could  hear  the  chil- 
dren playing  games  on  the  bed  of  the 
river.  She  peered  over  the  bank  into 
the  rushing  water.  A  little  Indian  girl, 
with  blond  hair  just  like  hers  peered 
up  at  her.  Emmy  smiled,  and  the  lit- 
tle Indian  returned  her  smile.  With 
outstretched  hands,  she  stepped  closer 
to  the  shiny,  treacherous,  singing  wa- 
ters. 

Job's  voice  could  be  heard  calling  up 
and  down  the  cotton  rows  for  little 
Emmy.  Suddenly  he  thought  of  her 
question  pertaining  to  the  Pascogoula 
Indians,  and  he  rushed  frantically  to 
the  river's  edge  calling  her  with  every 
breath.  The  trees  mournfully  echoed 
her  name,  the  birds  ceased  their  song 
and  the  woods  became  silent.  On  the 
bank,  Job  saw  the  little  blue,  soiled 
bonnet.  Rushing  to  the  river's  edge, 
he  saw  a  blue  shadow  ripple  in  the 
depths  of  the  river. 

The  gray  Spanish  moss  waved  back 
and  forth  in  the  summer  breeze  while 
the  Pascogoula  River  continued  on  its 
way  singing  its  mournful  song  of 
death. 


Sally  LaBoon 


DAWN 


It  rained  last  night. 

This  dawn  is 

Bleak. 

The  sun 

Has  been  moored 

To  some  other  horizon 

By  bands  of  fog, 

And  shrouded 

In  the 

Morning  mist. 
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MARJEAN'S  EXCURSION 


Marjean  Gidens 


(Through  the  American  Field  Service 
International  Scholarship  Organization 
Marjean  was  awarded  a  scholarship  last 
summer.  The  following  is  an  account  of 
her  visit  in  Athens,  Greece.) 

WHEN  MY  SHIP,  the  S.  S.  Home- 
land, pulled  into  the  harbor  of 
Piraeus,  a  port  located  ten  miles  from 
Athens,  I  realized  that  I  had  actually 
reached  my  destination.  Although  we 
had  been  traveling  along  the  country's 
mountainous  coastline  for  twelve 
hours,  it  had  been  so  similar  to  that 
of  Italy  that  until  this  moment  I  had 
been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
really  seeing  Greece.  Athens  lay  in 
the  background,  surrounded  and  pro- 
tected by  numerous  barren  hills.  The 
complete  lack  of  vegetation  made  me 
wonder  what  my  life  in  the  next  six 
weeks  would  be  like.  That  I  could 
see  no  trace  of  foliage  depressed  me 
greatly.  (Later  I  was  to  learn  that 
the  entire  city  of  Athens  with  its  popu- 
lation of  one  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  could  boast  of  only  two 
lawns,  one  of  which  is  part  of  the 
U.  S.  Ambassador's  residence.  I  never 
saw  the  other!) 

Before  I  had  a  chance  to  ponder 
this  thought  any  longer,  the  ship 
docked.  The  pier  was  much  the  same 
as  those  of  Naples  and  Genoa.  Greek 
custom  officials  inspected  my  papers 
and  passport  but  not  my  luggage. 
American  citizens  were  given  first  con- 
sideration which  seemed  to  further  in- 


dicate the  country's  somewhat  com- 
mercial but  friendly  desire  to  advance 
all  relationships  with  the  United 
States. 

I  was  met  at  the  dock  by  my  Greek 
family  which  consisted  of  a  mother, 
father  and  a  fifteen  year-old  daughter, 
Rena.  They  hired  a  cab,  an  ancient 
Maxwell  which  must  have  been  at 
least  thirty  years  old,  and  we  started 
on  the  ten-mile  drive  to  Athens.  My 
entire  family  spoke  English,  I  was  cer- 
tainly lucky  in  this  respect  as  some  of 
the  other  AFS  students  whose  families 
didn't  speak  our  mother  tongue  had 
much  difficulty.  My  home  for  the 
next  six  weeks  was  to  be  a  lovely,  ten- 
room  apartment  (complete  with  two 
balconies  and  a  highly  annoying  cat) 
located  in  one  of  the  fashionable  resi- 
dential districts  of  Athens.  The  only 
modern  convenience  that  it  lacked  was 
running  water.  The  faucets  released 
that  precious  liquid  only  four  hours  a 
day;  even  then  it  wasn't  hot  water, 
only  cold.  (I  found  out  that  there  is 
nothing  like  a  freezing  sponge  bath. 
I  took  only  two  real  baths  the  entire 
ten  weeks  I  was  gone.) 

As  I  lived  with  a  very  wealthy  fam- 
ily, the  food  was  both  sumptuous  and 
well  prepared.  The  prices  were  on 
the  same  level  as  those  in  America. 
We  had  meat  quite  often  in  contrast 
to  some  of  the  other  AFS  students  who 
were  not  carnivorous  mammals  dur- 
ing their  entire  stay  in  Greece.  In 
fact    they   became    adept   vegetarians 
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and  were  thinking  of  forming  a  vege- 
tarian club  when  they  returned  to  the 
States! 

Three  main  meals  were  served  each 
day,  but  in  between  these  my  family 
was  constantly  feeding  me  all  kinds 
of  delicacies  and  sweets.  Grecian  meals 
were  served  at  different  times  from 
ours  —  breakfast  at  8  A.  M.,  lunch  at 
1  P.  M.,  and  dinner  at  10:30  P.  M. 
Regular  snack  times  were  at  5  P.  M. 
and  8  P.  M.  As  one  American  aptly 
stated  it,  "We  had  only  one  meal  a 
day,  a  continuous  one!" 

My  favorite  Greek  dish,  other  than 
the  delicious  pastries,  was  one  which 
consisted  of  tomato  sauce  and  rice 
wrapped  in  wine  leaves  and  then  soak- 
ed in  olive  oil.  Wine  is  a  favorite  of 
the  country  while  beer  is  also  well- 
liked.  My  experience  with  the  na- 
tional drink,  Oozo,  is  one  I'll  never 
forget.  I  was  at  the  Mayor's  reception 
when  one  of  the  Greek  officials  offered 
me  a  glass  of  that  powerful  beverage. 
I  politely  said  no,  but  he  insisted  by 
saying,  "No  one  should  leave  Greece 
if  he  hasn't  tasted  Oozo."  I  took  one 
sip.  To  my  complete  embarassment 
I  began  to  sway  back  and  forth,  see- 
ing five  where  there  should  have  been 
only  one! 

The  people  sleep  each  afternoon 
from  two  until  five.  At  this  time  all 
stores  are  closed  and  the  streets  are 
deserted.  With  this  unusual  amount 
of  sleep  combined  with  the  unusual 
amount  of  food  I  gained  twelve  pounds 
which,  somewhat  unsuccessfully,  I  am 
trying  to  lose. 

Whenever  Greece  is  mentioned  in 
present  American  conversation,  sev- 
eral subjects  are  immediately  brought 
to  mind.  One  of  these  is  the  Parthe- 
non.    Situated  on  the  Acropolis,  a  hill 


in  the  center  of  the  city,  it  along  with 
its  sister  temples,  commands  a  com- 
plete view  of  Athens.  This  Doric  tem- 
ple to  Athena,  goddess  of  wisdom,  is 
an  unforgettable  sight  with  its  marble 
columns  reflecting  the  sun's  rays.  At 
the  base  of  the  Acropolis  is  an  ancient 
theater  where  modern  day  Greeks  en- 
joy weekly  concerts  by  world  famous 
musicians. 

Other  points  of  interest  located  in 
Athens  proper  are  the  trees  under 
which  Aristotle  instructed  his  pupils; 
Le  Cabetazas,  the  hill  to  which  me- 
dieval monks  retreated  in  time  of  re- 
ligious strife;  and  the  Agora.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  ancient  market  place  of  the 
original  city.  Athens  also  has  numer- 
ous museums  which  contain  historic 
relics  of  "The  Glory  that  was  Greece." 

One  of  the  most  delightful  side  trips 
which  we  took  was  that  to  Delphii 
which  took  us  into  the  mountainous 
inland  country.  Here  I  saw  the  true 
Greece.  The  heroic  people  of  this 
country  have  a  saying,  "As  New  York 
is  not  the  United  States,  Athens  is  not 
Greece."  The  countryside  is  spectacu- 
lar; the  people,  friendly  but  poor. 
They  live  without  modern  conveni- 
ences. Their  life  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  prosperous  life  of  our  own  rural 
inhabitants.  This  poverty  has  been 
somewhat  relieved,  however,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

The  ancient  city  of  Delphii  itself  is 
now  in  ruins,  but  enough  of  its  splen- 
dor remains  to  give  the  visitor  an  idea 
of  what  life  must  have  been  like  in 
the  "good  old  days  gone  by."  The 
place  where  the  fabled  oracles  knew 
and  told  all  is  still  distinguishable; 
while  the  theatre,  said  to  have  almost 
perfect  acoustics,  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Three  of  the  AFS  students,  foot- 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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LAMENT 


Jane  Carter 


The  waters  swirl  around  his  grave, 
Boil,  boil,  ye  troubled  wave. 
Not  one  thing  could  his  messmates  save, 
Boil,  boil,  ye  troubled  wave! 

Born  of  woman,  doomed  to  die, 
Boil,  boil,  ye  wave. 
Born  to  reap  the  tear  and  sigh, 
Boil,  ye  troubled  wave. 

Claimed  by  Neptune  from  his  birth, 
Boil,  ye  cursed  waters, 
Weaned  by  Neptune  from  the  Earth, 
Boil,  ye  cursed  waters. 

Showed  at  first  his  love  for  water, 
Boil,  boil,  ye  wave, 
Soon  was  wooing  Neptune's  daughter, 
Roar,  ye  vengeful  wave. 

Wrought  a  living  from  the  sea, 
Roar,  ye  robbing  waters, 
'Til  my  life  was  wrest  from  me, 
Howl,  triumphant  wave! 

Lost  my  son,  and  dead  his  father, 
Roar,  ye  vengeful  wave, 
Both  were  seized  by  Neptune's  daughter, 
Roar,  ye  vengeful  wave. 

Cursed  sea,  thy  coral  lips, 
Thy  foam  kissed  breast, 
Thy  dancing  hips, 
Thy  sea-green  hair, 
Thy  breath  of  air — 

Dance,  thou  Strumpet  Sea! 
Below  thy  waves, 
Hold  thou  their  graves 
Oh,  dance  thou  Strumpet  Sea. 
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CRAIG'S  CAREER 


Bob  Mulligan 


r[E  CONSTANT  roar  of  the  presses 
nearly  drove  me  mad.  It  was  bad 
enough  that  Dad  was  city  editor  of  the 
biggest  newspaper  in  town,  but  why, 
in  the  name  of  something  or  other,  did 
he  have  to  get  me  a  job  as  copy  boy 
on  the  paper  this  summer?  I  had  just 
graduated  from  high  school,  and  Dad 
insisted  that  I  start  at  the  bottom  and 
work  my  way  up,  as  he  had  done. 

As  I  walked  through  the  desk-clut- 
tered city  room  to  my  father's  office,  I 
could  think  of  two  dozen  things  I 
would  rather  do  than  newspaper 
work.  Robert  A.  Craig  had  journal- 
ism in  his  blood;  Bob,  Jr.  just  didn't. 

When  I  finally  stopped  day  dream- 
ing, I  was  facing  Dad  over  a  massive 
mahogany  desk,  the  top  of  which  was 
completely  covered  by  an  assortment 
of  telephones,  copy  matter,  and  ash- 
trays. 

"Mr.  Evens  said  you  wanted  to  see 
me,  Dad." 

Robert  A.  Craig,  Sr.,  leaned  back  in 
his  swivel  chair  (also  mahogany)  and 
told  me  to  sit  down.  He  took  off  his 
horn-rimmed  glasses.  Since  I  had 
learned  years  before  that  the  removal 
of  said  spectacles  was  a  preliminary  to 
a  lengthy  man-to-man  talk,  I  settled 
back  in  my  chair  to  await  the  forth- 
coming lecture  on  the  advantages  of 
being  a  newspaper  man.  I  was  not 
disappointed. 

"Son,"  Dad  began,  "You  know  I 
never  went  to  college.  I  learned  all 
the  journalism  I  know  by  working  my 
way  up  on  a  newspaper.  But  I  want 
it  to  be  different  for  you,  Bob.     I've 


enrolled  you  at  the  State  University 
for  the  fall  semester.  You'll  study 
journalism  for  four  years;  then  you'll 
be  ready  to  work  on  this  paper." 

The  one-sided  conversation  lasted  at 
least  ten  minutes,  but  it  all  ran  along 
the  same  line.  I  was  going  to  college 
to  learn  in  four  years  what  Dad  had 
learned  in  almost  a  lifetime. 

I  definitely  did  not  relish  taking  a 
journalism  course,  but  the  thought  of 
getting  away  from  the  paper  and  meet- 
ing new  people  appealed  to  me. 

I  cleaned  my  saddle  oxfords,  reshap- 
ed my  flat-hat,  and  arrived  on  the 
campus  completely  outfitted  with  ten- 
nis racket,  ice  skates,  and  my  indis- 
pensible  portable  life  raft  for  sun- 
bathing on  the  lake. 

I  went  directly  to  the  administra- 
tion building  to  register,  and  was  very 
much  attracted  by  the  young  lady  who 
took  my  registration,  a  cute  little  bun- 
dle of  blond  curls  and  blue  angora, 
about  my  own  age.  She  was  extreme- 
ly pleasant,  and  when  she  smiled,  she 
reminded  me  of  a  tooth  paste  ad  I  had 
seen  in  a  magazine  on  the  train.  Very 
nice,  very  nice  indeed. 

Upon  investigation,  I  learned  that 
she  was  Peggy  Baldwin,  daughter  of 
John  Hector  Baldwin,  professor  of 
zoology.  Peggy  was  taking  a  science 
course,  majoring  in  home  economics, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  in- 
tended to  marry  and  settle  down  as 
soon  as  she  was  handed  the  diploma 
which  guaranteed  her  to  be  a  graduate 
homemaker. 

I  got  to  know  her  better,  and  took 
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her  out  exactly  four  times  in  my  fresh- 
man year.  I  should  have  liked  to  take 
her  out  every  night  in  the  week  and 
twice  on  Sunday,  but  I  was  confront- 
ed by  an  alarming  problem.  Since 
Peggy  was  an  extremely  attractive 
girl,  she  had  more  dates  than  an  Ara- 
bian palm  tree  in  July.  At  first  I 
tried  seeing  her  as  often  as  she  went 
from  one  class  to  another,  but  found 
that  at  such  times  she  was  completely 
surrounded  by  a  collection  of  the  most 
popular  boys  in  school.  I  played  it 
smart  and  let  well  enough  alone. 

I  was  further  sidetracked  one  day 
when  "Monk"  Sutton,  star  fullback  of 
the  University's  football  team,  over- 
took me  on  my  way  to  lunch.  He 
towered  menacingly  almost  a  foot 
above  me,  and  I  felt  the  full  impact 
of  his  253-pound  frame  as  he  came  up 
from  behind  and  grabbed  me  by  the 
shoulder,  turning  me  around  to  face 
him.  Completely  taken  aback,  I  had 
only  strength  to  utter  a  weak,  "Hello, 
Monk,  old  pal,  old  pal;  how're  things?" 

"Don't  hello,  Monk,  old  pal  me,"  he 
growled.  "It  seems  to  me  you're  too 
interested  in  Peggy  Baldwin.  You 
better  keep  away  from  her,  see,  or  I'll 
knock  your  head  down  into  your 
socks." 

Realizing  that  I  would  not  be  my 
usually  casual  self  with  my  head 
knocked  down  into  my  socks,  I  did  not 
see  much  of  Peggy  until  I  was  sure 
that  "Monk"  had  lost  interest  in  her 
completely. 

During  my  sophomore  year,  the 
journalism  course  began  to  wear  on 
my  nerves.  I  wrote  home,  asking  Dad 
to  let  me  give  it  up,  but  the  answer 
was  a  firm  "No,"  accompanied  by  a 
stern  ultimatum  to  buckle  down  to 
work  or  else!  School  would  have  been 
more  bearable  had  I  been  able  to  see 
Peggy  more  often.    When  I  did  chance 


to  see  her,  it  kept  me  going  for  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

I  was  definitely  not  encouraged  by 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Baldwin.  Not  that 
they  discouraged  me,  but  they  simply 
did  not  want  their  only  daughter  to 
become  seriously  interested  in  anyone, 
at  least  until  she  had  finished  college. 
They  welcomed  me  at  their  home,  but 
made  it  quite  plain  that,  although 
they  considered  me  a  very  presentable 
young  man,  I  was  to  see  no  more  of 
Peggy  than  all  her  other  suitors. 

I  plodded  miserably  through  my 
junior  year,  sharing  Peggy  with  no 
less  than  fourteen  other  guys.  I  did 
get  to  see  her  a  little  more  often, 
though.  One  time  three  other  boys 
and  I  took  her  on  a  picnic.  I  would 
bet  it  was  the  first  time  in  University 
history  that  a  co-ed  had  three  extra 
dates  for  the  same  picnic. 

There  was  one  thing  about  Peggy, 
though;  she  remained  her  lovable  self 
at  all  times.  One  would  think  that  the 
constant  attention  and  adoration  of  a 
great  percentage  of  the  most  eligible 
males  on  the  campus  would  turn  a 
girl's  head,  make  her  somewhat  self- 
centered,  but  not  Peggy  Baldwin. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  Miss 
Baldwin  during  summer  vacation. 
She  stayed  on  the  campus  with  her 
family,  and  I  went  home  to  mine. 
Dad's  desire  to  see  me  become  a  great 
newspaper  man  demanded  that  I  work 
on  the  paper  during  the  three  months 
I  was  home.  I  was  getting  to  know 
the  ropes,  he  told  me. 

Being  away  from  Peggy  gave  me  a 
lot  of  time  to  think  about  her.  By  the 
time  I  returned  to  school  for  my  senior 
year,  it  was  firmly  entrenched  in  my 
mind  that  I  wanted  to  marry  her,  and 
would  consider  no  other  choice.  What 
her  feelings  were  on  the  subject,  I  did 
not  know.     She  showed  me  no  more 
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preference  than  the  fourteen  others. 

I  knew  something  must  be  done  at 
once,  and  planned  my  campaign  ac- 
cordingly. It  seemed  most  logical  to 
me  that  if  only  I  could  be  with  Peggy 
more  often,  I  could  establish  a  beach- 
head for  myself  in  her  affections. 
Since  she  was  taking  home-ec  and  I 
was  stuck  with  journalism,  the  situa- 
tion seemed  to  be  impossible.  Then  I 
hit  upon  an  idea  of  which  I  was  proud; 
I  would  simply  talk  her  into  switching 
to  my  major,  much  as  I  disliked  it, 
and  in  this  way,  we  would  have  classes 
together  every  day. 

One  day  while  we  were  having 
lunch  together,  I  subtly  brought  up 
the  subject.  "Peggy,"  I  began  cau- 
tiously, "wouldn't  you  like  to  be  a 
newspaper  reporter?" 

Her  blue  eyes  widened  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  Bob  Craig,  whatever 
gave  you  that  idea?" 

I  spent  the  rest  of  our  lunch  period 
Vying  to  win  her  over,  but  to  no  avail. 
I  was  walking  her  to  her  first  after- 
noon class,  still  arguing  my  obviously 


lost  cause.  I  left  her  at  the  entrance 
of  the  building,  and  she  began  to 
mount  the  steps.  Halfway  up  she 
paused,  turned,  and  reassured  me  that 
she  was  not  interested  in  being  a 
newspaper  woman. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice 
and  the  determined  look  in  her  eyes 
told  me  she  meant  what  she  said.  I 
felt  miserable.  My  last  spark  of  hope 
had  been  extinguished.  What  could 
I  possibly  do?  There  was  but  one  al- 
ternative. I  turned  back  toward  the 
building  and  tore  up  the  stone  steps, 
three  at  a  time. 

By  Christmas  of  our  senior  year  we 
were  going  steady;  on  graduation 
night  we  announced  our  engagement. 
Four  months  later  we  were  married. 
We  settled  down  in  a  modest  neighbor- 
hood of  Toledo,  Ohio,  opened  a  little 
restaurant,  and  soon  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  serving  the  most  delicious  food 
in  town. 

And  besides,  I  learned  a  lot  in  that 
home-ec  class!!! 


Sally  LaBoon 


FALL  IMPRESSIONS 


Trees  shivering  in  a  November  wind, 
Dreading  the  Winter  to  come. 

Leaves  swirling  through  crisp  air, 
Weary  of  clinging  to  bleak  branches. 

Acid  spirals  of  bonfire  smoke 
Reaching  for  wind-driven  clouds. 


Snow  —  a  mantle  of  loneliness, 
Lulling  the  trees  to  sleep. 
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BLUE  MUSIC 


Jane  Carter 


Illustrated  by  Anne  Dixon 


THE  FOG  settled  over  the  city,  deep 
fog,  soupy  and  heavy.  It  muffled 
his  footsteps  as  he  slipped  slowly 
through  the  streets.  He  was  alone 
with  the  Music.  In  front  of  him  like 
a  heavy  blue  line  ran  the  Music.  He 
and  the  Music.  They  went  swiftly, 
easily,  with  all  the  hidden,  surging 
power  of  the  great  panther  cats  of  the 
jungle,  full  of  the  power,  he  and  the 
Music.  His  footsteps  tapped  a  strange, 
rocky  rhythm  along  a  narrow  little 
line  in  the  streets,  as  he  followed  the 
Music,  only  the  Music,  followed  the 
beat  of  drums. 

He  entered  a  small  side  door  that 
no  one  but  the  initiated  knew,  a  door 
no  one  would  have  noticed  had  he 
not  been  looking  for  it.  The  fog  left 
him,  but  the  Music  sang  ahead  of  him 
through  the  corridor,  pulling  him  on. 
A  door  opened  and  a  man  looked  out 
and  said,  "Oh,  there  you  are.  We 
thought  you  were  lost." 

He  smiled  and  went  in,  into  a  room 
filled  with  blue-blue-blue — and  the 
Music  was  there  before  him,  all  of  it 
there  in  that  little  room.  There  were 
others  in  the  room,  many  others  —  all 
with  the  Music. 

A  set  of  drums  waited  for  him,  smil- 
ing, breathing  life,  death  —  a  total 
fascination.  Only  that  afternoon  she 
had  shrilled  at  him  that  the  drums 
would  be  his  death.  He  had  nodded, 
carefully  agreeing  with  her,  not  under- 
standing when  she  burst  into  tears. 
They  would  be  death  for  him,  he  knew, 
but  they  were  also  his  life,  his  god. 


What  did  it  matter  if  he  gave  his  life 
to  them  as  a  last  gift?  To  them  — 
and  the  Music? 

He  went  swiftly  to  the  drums  and 
picked  up  the  sticks,  giving  them  life, 
handling  them  like  deeply  cherished 
children.  Then  he  glanced  around  the 
silent  room  and  gravely  nodded  his 
head.  It  began.  The  Music  took 
form,  cautiously  at  first,  as  a  child 
making  its  first  steps.  It  grew  and 
grew.  The  walls  of  the  room  stretch- 
ed and  swelled  until  they  burst  and 
the  small  group  of  men  were  riding  a 
purple  cloud  in  a  shifting  sky  of  gray 
and  gold  and  blue  far  below  them, 
with  the  gold  of  the  Music  shot 
through  it.  The  people  below  them 
were  caught  and  bound  by  the  Music, 
Music  that  ruled  the  Earth  and  Hea- 
vens. God  on  his  throne  looked  at 
them  and  smiled,  for  they  and  the 
Music  were  His,  as  it  wended  its  way 
through  His  Kingdom,  a  thread  of 
deepest  blue.  The  world  below  them 
was  all  green,  wrapped  in  the  Music, 
held  by  the  Music. 

The  trumpet  took  the  lead  now, 
crying  out  its  challenge  to  man,  call- 
ing; and  then  the  sax  sang  a  melting 
song  of  its  love  for  life.  The  clarinet 
danced  with  the  ghosts  of  the  long 
dead,  wailed  its  sadness  in  pure  moon- 
beams. 

And  finally  it  was  his  turn.  The 
drums  took  the  solo.  They  beat  and 
hammered,  and  their  rhythm  caught 
the  Music  and  held  it,  captured,  con- 
quered that  last  elusive  bit  of  love  and 
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death,  tears  and  prayers,  sorrow  and 
joy,  and  gave  it  birth.  The  drums 
snatched  at  the  quick  of  life  and  made 
it  Music.  They  crashed  into  a  tre- 
mendous crescendo  of  sound  —  the 
Music  came  into  its  own! 

Suddenly,  it  stopped.  The  Music 
fled.  The  drums  were  stilled.  The 
men  in  the  room  shook  themselves 
from  their  daze.  Then  they  rose,  one 
by  one,  put  the  vassals  of  the  Music 
away,  and  left,  crossing  the  corridor, 
going  into  the  night,  not  speaking, 
giving  neither  hail  nor  farewell. 


He  went  through  the  corridor,  and 
the  Music  came  back  to  him.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Music  through  the  streets. 
Followed  the  Music,  always  on.  To 
death,  to  life,  what  did  it  matter?  Al- 
ways for  him  there  would  be  the 
Music,  and  nothing  more.  Always  the 
Music. 

Dead,  said  the  papers,  dead  at  34. 
Deceased  was  the  victim  of  a  heart  at- 
tack following  a  private  party.  De- 
ceased, said  the  papers,  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  finest  musician  in  his  field. 
Deceased,  they  said,  wrote  music. 
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VOID 

Sally  LaBoon 


Last  night 

I  paused  beneath 

A  lighted  window, 

And  heard  gay  laughter 

Issue  from  within. 

People  moved  about  inside, 

Unheeding. 

My  lonely  tears 

Mingled  softly 

With  the  velvet  darkness. 

Oh  God,  I  thought, 

How  empty. 


DREAMS 


Betts  Henshaw 


Dreams 

Come  as  sweet  bits  of  melody, 

Appear  in  a  mist, 

Grow  in  happiness, 

Fade  in  a  shadow, 

Are  reborn  in  sorrow, 

Live  a  brief  moment, 

Then  die 

Dreams 
Create  a  world 
Which  never  comes, 
Build  fantasies, 
Play  with  you, 
Lure  you  longingly, 
Lead  you  astray, 
Leave  you 

Dreams 
Are  cruel! 

They  give  you  something 
You  can  never  have, 
Take  things  from  you, 
Distort  them, 
Fling  them  back, 
Broken 
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NATURE 


Pat  Moran 


Golden  chalice, 

Encrusted  with  pearls, 

Goblets  for  princesses 

Kings  and  earls. 

Cup  for  peasants 

And  average  men, 

Beauty  created  all  over  again. 

Caressed  by  fingers, 

Precious  made, 

Laden  with  jewels 

That  never  fade. 

Living,  breathing, 

A  masterpiece, 

Fashioned  for  joys 

That  never  cease. 


NOCTURNE 

Sally  LaBoon 

A  silver  canoe 

Is  sailing 

The  stormy  heavens 

Tonight. 

Tossed  and  buffeted 

By  winds, 

And  all  but  submerged 

Time  after  time 

By  the 

Night  mist, 

It  struggles  on 

Undaunted, 

Threading  it's  way 

Between 

The  stars. 
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ONE  MAN'S  VIGIL 


Danny  Shannon 


DEBRIS  STREWN  water  lashing 
against  the  battered  vessel,  the 
moon  playing  its  light  on  the  tossing 
water  forming  eerie  patterns. 

The  ship  lay  practically  on  its  side, 
the  salty  water  washing  its  barren 
deck,  and  there  I  lay,  the  captain  of 
a  slowly  sinking  hull,  thinking  of  my 
wife  and  children,  thinking  of  the  two 
and  a  half  million  dollar  cargo  below, 
going  down.  I  prayed  in  desperate 
hope  that  some  ship  might  pass  this 
way  to  help  my  floundering  vessel. 

Just  three  days  ago,  my  crew  and  I 
were  bound  for  Germany,  when  a 
storm  blew  from  the  north.  In  the 
progress  of  the  storm,  the  ship's  mid- 
section weakened.  Finally,  after  a 
four-hour  battle  to  reinforce  the  un- 
steady vessel,  she  broke  in  half.  That's 
when  I  sounded  the  alarm,  "Abandon 
ship!" 

The  order  was  carried  out  with  pre- 
cision. After  twenty  minutes  all  but 
one  was  safe,  and  that  was  I.  The  life 
boats  drifted  slowly  out  of  sight.  But 
following  the  old  sea  custom  of  going 
down  with  the  ship,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  stay.  I  realized  all  the  hardships 
it  would  entail  but  not  for  a  moment 
did  I  give  up  hope  for  some  small 
miracle  that  might  save  my  ship  and 
myself. 

All  the  first  night  aboard  the  vessel 
alone  I  kept  a  vigil,  praying  that  I 
might  see  a  speck  of  light  over  the 
horizon.     I  was  in  agony  lying  on  the 


deck,  the  storm  still  raging  over  me. 
You  can't  realize  the  torture  of  being 
alone,  not  knowing  if  the  next  moment 
you  might  be  lying  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean. 

The  following  day  I  went  through 
hell  on  the  deck  of  my  ghost  ship. 
About  noon  I  ventured  across  the  slip- 
pery deck,  stumbling  and  slipping  as 
I  crawled.  Finally  I  reached  my 
cabin,  hoping  and  praying  that  my  in- 
struments were  not  wet.  I  opened  the 
door  slowly  so  I  wouldn't  lose  my  bal- 
ance. After  the  door  was  wide  open, 
my  hopes  were  shattered,  for  all  my 
cabin  was  wet  except  those  few  items 
that  had  been  enclosed  in  water-tight 
bags. 

It  came  to  me  then  that  there  was 
a  possibility  that  the  radio  room  was 
not  wet.  Crawling  out  of  the  cabin,  I 
made  my  way  along  the  deck,  hang- 
ing to  the  railing,  slipping  occasional- 
ly, struggling  to  make  headway  until 
finally  I  reached  the  radio  room. 

Again  I  opened  the  door  slowly. 
For  a  fleeting  moment  I  thought  it 
too,  had  been  soaked.  Then  my  spark 
of  hope  was  rekindled  for  I  found  that 
it  was  dry. 

The  signal  I  sent  out  was  unbeliev- 
ably faint.  Although  I  realized  that 
it  probably  couldn't  be  heard  beyond 
a  radius  of  about  five  miles,  I  resolved 
to  keep  sending  the  signal.  The  equip- 
ment in  the  radio  room  was  on  a  slant, 
all  the  chairs  and  loose  paraphernalia 
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were  lying  on  the  wall.  It  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reach  the  key  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  that  I  stand. 
After  waiting  two  or  three  hours  I  de- 
cided to  return  topside.  Again  it  was 
a  perilous  trip  across  the  deck.  Final- 
ly I  reached  a  vantage  point  where  I 
could  see  in  every  direction. 

My  hopes  were  raised  again  when  I 
thought  I  spied  the  hull  of  a  ship. 
Upon  closer  inspection  I  discovered  it 
was  a  whale. 

The  sun  was  sinking.  Another  night 
of  regretfulness  and  loneliness  was 
soon  to  be  here.  I  thought  maybe  I 
could  get  a  few  hours  sleep,  but  I  de- 
cided against  this  for  maybe  a  light 
would  appear. 

The  night  was  dark  and  desolate. 
Water  slapped  the  side  of  the  hull.  It 
shivered  under  the  weight  of  the  waves. 
I  could  almost  feel  the  ship  sinking 
under  me. 

The  night  was  long  and  insuffer- 
able but  the  sun  finally  rose  to  a  sec- 
ond day  of  sunbaked  hell. 

In  these  two  days  my  diet,  cake  and 
water,  has  slowly  diminished  until 
now  I  have  only  two  salt  water  soaked 
cakes  and  one-half  barrel  of  water. 
This  will  not  last  me  more  than  a  day. 
Have  you  ever  had  to  drink  hot  water 
on  a  hot  day,  when  your  throat  is 
parched  and  your  thoughts  switch  to 
a  nice  cold  beer  with  frost  on  the  out- 
side of  the  glass — or  eaten  sunbaked 
salt  cakes  that  made  you  want  more 
of  the  hot  water? 

All  that  is  left  of  the  ship  now  is 
about  thirty  feet  of  the  bow.  It 
shouldn't  take  more  than  three  hours 
for  it  to  slide  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
— three  hours  to  live. 

The  Smokies  in  Tennessee  are  beau- 
tiful in  the  spring — the  meadows  in 
the  valleys,  green  grass  growing  for 
miles    around,    the    Horseshoe   water- 


fall where  the  limpid  pools,  green  and 
blue,  rest  and  then  break  into  a  mad 
race  through  the  rapids  over  the  water- 
fall and  then  rest  again  in  a  green  and 
blue  pool.  Me?  Tennessee,  where 
wild  flowers  bloom  into  a  rainbow  on 
a  hillside  sending  the  sweet  scent 
through  the  foot  hills?  A  rustic  cabin 
set  back  a  hoot  'n'  holler  off  of  the 
main  road?  A  beautiful  woman  sit- 
ting on  the  porch,  two  children  play 

ing  in  the 

This  story  was  taken  from  the  Log 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Mantawa,  found  float- 
ing in  seal  skin  on  October  8,  1948. 


ENHANCEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

Whitten  has  written  for  us  a  beauti- 
ful though  sad  story  entitled,  "Singing 
Waters."  It  has  its  setting  in  Missis- 
sippi, a  place  with  which  Betty  Jo  is 
familiar,  for  it  is  her  home  state. 
"Stranger  at  My  Door"  is  a  cleverly 
written  story  by  Pat  Clary,  which  re- 
veals the  pitfalls  of  non-clarity  of 
thinking  in  a  democracy.  "Craig's 
Career"  by  Bob  Mulligan  is  the  hu- 
morous story  of  a  college  boy  who  is 
majoring  in  journalism  by  request  of 
his  father,  but  would  rather  be  study- 
ing with  the  Professor's  daughter. 
Marjean  Gidens  relates  an  interesting 
account  of  her  summer  visit  to  Greece 
in  a  fascinating  article  called,  "Mar- 
jean's  Excursion."  Pat  Sullivan  sketch- 
es in  words  a  little  man  on  a  bus 
whom  she  has  named,  "Mr.  Weeps." 
The  musician  who  valued  his  music 
higher  than  his  life  constitutes  Jane 
Carter's  "Blue  Music."  Jane  is  also 
the  author  of  the  poem,  "Lament," 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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LINCOLNTOWN  INN 


George  Wilson 


Illustrated  by  Anne  Conklyn 


THE  ROAD  was  dark  and  blanketed 
with  a  misty  fog.  Jimmy  groped 
along  quietly,  thoughtfully,  toward 
Lincolntown.  He  knew  it  was  only  a 
few  miles  farther. 

For  years  he  had  feared  this  day, 
knowing  the  pain  he  must  suffer  when 
he  entered  the  town.  Long  ago,  in 
the  clouds  of  the  past,  Lincolntown  had 
been  his  home,  the  place  where  his 
family  had  lived  for  generations.  "The 
Duncans   of    Lincolntown,"    they  had 


called  us.  Then  came  that  terrible 
day.  And  after  that,  the  accusation, 
the  trial,  the  conviction,  the  sentence 
and  the  heart-rending  shame.  Why 
did  his  brother  do  it,  they  all  had 
asked,  why?! 

Bo  Duncan  had  been  a  big  man  in 
Lincolntown.  He  had  held  several 
positions  of  high  respect  and  consider- 
able merit.  He  had  even  been  Treas- 
urer of  the  City  Council  at  one  time. 
No  one  could  explain  his  awful  crime. 
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Even  his  best  friends  were  stymied. 
"Fools!"  thought  Jimmy.  For  he 
knew  more  about  that  than  anyone. 

Jimmy  Duncan  was  an  average  man, 
medium  in  build,  and  moderately 
handsome.  He  had  been  only  sixteen 
when  this  all  happened.  Now,  six 
years  later,  he  felt  that  he  must  re- 
turn to  Lincolntown;  and  his  coming 
marked  the  preservation  of  an  ancient 
adage,  one  which  never  seems  to  fail. 
In  between,  he  had  moved  hundreds 
of  miles  distant,  where  he  could  forget 
and  rebuild  his  wrecked  young  life.  A 
friend  of  his,  Bob  Wren,  had  brought 
him  as  far  as  Centerboro,  and  Jimmy 
had  walked  these  last  few  miles.  The 
mist  was  now  a  light  haze,  a  sort  of 
transparent  swirling  mass  which  par- 
tially blocked  his  vision. 

Jimmy's  sense  of  location  and  direc- 
tion were  pretty  well  muddled  by  this 
time,  so  that  he  looked  around  him  be- 
wilderedly.  not  recognizing  anything 
in  particular. 

Then  he  saw  something.  Deep  back 
at  the  side  of  the  narrow  road  sat  an 
imposing  old  building.  It  was  con- 
structed of  dark  wood,  and  was  hardly 
visible  in  the  haze  that  marred  the 
cool  November  night.  Weird  and 
wraithlike  spectres  of  bizarre  appear- 
ance were  cast  by  the  pale  and  blurred 
moon,  almost  invisible,  shining  down 
on  the  cold  and  leafless  trees  which 
surrounded  the  old  mansion.  On  the 
door  hung  a  sign,  weathered  by  the 
years,  blowing  softly  in  the  chill  wind. 
Jimmy  strained  to  read  it.  It  said, 
" 'Stop'n'rest'  Inn." 

"That's  funny,"  thought  Jimmy.  "I 
don't  remember  this  place.  Unless 
it's  the  old  Maynard  mansion  changed 
to  an  inn."  He  stepped  back  and  sur- 
veyed the  place  more  closely.  "Must 
be,"  he  murmured,  and  opened  the 
door. 


Jimmy  stepped  into  the  dimly  lit 
chamber  and  hurried  across  the  floor 
to  a  small  table  at  the  window  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Almost  as 
soon  as  he  sat  down,  he  noticed  an  old 
man,  poorly  clothed,  coming  toward 
him. 

"Good  evening,"  the  old  man  call- 
ed. 

"It  isn't  evening,"  Jimmy  corrected. 
"It's  morning." 

"You're  right,"  the  man  answered, 
and  motioned  to  the  chair  beside  him. 
"Mind  if  I  join  you?" 

"You're  welcome  to,"  said  Jimmy 
coldly.  "Tell  me,  am  I  on  the  road 
to  Lincolntown?" 

The  old  man  looked  up.  "Yes,"  he 
said. 

"Good,"  replied  Jimmy,  and  got  up 
to  leave. 

The   old  man   placed  his    hand  on 

Jimmy's  arm.     "No wait,"  he 

said. 

Jimmy  sat  down,  expecting  the  other 
man  to  speak  further.  He  did  not. 
"Look  here,"  said  Jimmy,  "is  there 
anything  you  want,  buddy?  If  it's  a 
handout,  you  won't  get  anything  from 
me,  because  I'm  nearly  broke  myself, 
and  besides  .   .  .   ." 

The  old  man  interrupted  him.  "Oh, 
no,"  he  said.  "I  just  wanted  to  talk  to 
you,  Jim." 

Jimmy  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 
The  old  man  caught  his  glance  and 
returned  it,  his  eyes  laughing  at  Jim- 
my's unspoken  query.  "How  do  you 
know  my  name?"  Jimmy  finally  ask- 
ed. 

"Let's  just  say  I've  been  around  a 
long  time  and  know  quite  a  number 
of  things." 

"Who  are  you?" 

"What  does  it  matter?" 

"How  can  you  be  so  casual?  You 
come  to  me  on  a  dark  and  dreary  day, 
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in  a  place  where  I've  never  before 
been,  and  in  an  area  where  I  have  not 
set  foot  for  six  years.  You  know  my 
name  and  you  seem  to  know  me  per- 
sonally." Jimmy  was  obviously  irri- 
tated. 

"Don't  be  impetuous,"  the  old  man 
chuckled.  A  pause.  "You  know,  I'll 
bet  you  haven't  even  been  to  see  your 
brother  yet." 

Jimmy  knew  he  must  have  looked 
startled.  He  knew  instantly  that  his 
mouth  had  dropped  open.  "Why 
should  I  see  my  brother  after  what  he 
did?" 

"Now,  Jim,"  the  old  man  said, 
"have  you  always  condemned  your 
brother?  You  know  the  evidence  was 
never  complete  against  him." 

"But,  he  was  convicted;  that's  all 
there  is  to  it.  When  a  jury  convicts 
you,  you're  guilty  by  law.  Besides, 
the  evidence  was  sufficient  for  convic- 
tion." 

"Son,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  that 
there  have  been  cases  of  the  jury's  be- 
ing wrong."  The  man  was  dry  and 
bitter  in  his  tone.  "It  is  human  na- 
ture to  err;  even  for  groups  to  err!" 

"What  are  you  getting  at?"  ques- 
tioned Jimmy. 

The  old  man  shifted  in  his  seat. 
The  room  seemed  to  grow  dimmer  by 
the  second.  The  sharp  clacking  of  the 
shutters  in  the  wind  seemed  to  attain 
an  even  beat,  almost  rhythmical  in 
pattern.  "Think  about  it,"  the  old 
man  said.  The  room  seemed  to  make 
his  words  ring  with  acoustic  overtone. 
"Just  remember  that  day  in  the  court- 
room  " 

Jimmy  saw  a  maze  of  faces.  All  the 
voices  were  yelling  thunderously,  "He 
did  it,  he  did  it,  he  did  it!!" 

"No,  no,  no!!!"  screamed  a  large 
man,  tears  rolling  from  his  eyes.  "I 
didn't,   I   didn't,   I  couldn't  have!      I 


loved  them  too  much!  You  can't  be- 
lieve that  I  would  do  such  a  thing!!" 

Then  one  man  stood,  shouting,  "The 
jury  finds  the  defendant,  Bartholemew 
'Bo'  Duncan,  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree!" 

The  crowd  cheered,  but  the  judge 
watched  sadly,  his  face  blanketed  with 
calm,  heart-felt  disbelief. 

In  the  corner,  the  defending  lawyer 
leaped  to  his  feet.  "Your  honor,"  he 
rasped,  "the  defense  requests  that  you 
lay  aside  this  verdict  and  order  a  new 
trial!" 

The  judge  stood  up  slowly.  A  hush 
fell  over  the  crowd.  They  waited, 
their  hateful  eyes  glaring  at  the  judge. 
"In  accordance  with  this  plea  it  is  my 
decision  to  set  aside  the  verdict  of  this 
trial,  and  order  a  new  trial!" 

At  once  the  maddened  crowd  rushed 
forward,  loosed  like  a  tiger.  The  sher- 
iff just  managed  to  get  'Bo'  and  Judge 
Maynard  out  of  the  court  before  they 
were  mobbed. 

Time  seemed  to  pass  in  Jimmy's 
clouded  mind.  Judge  Maynard  was 
ousted  by  hurried  action  of  the  Gover- 
nor. The  City  Council  installed  a  new 
judge,  who  presided  over  the  second 
trial. 

Again  Jimmy  was  seated  in  a  court 
room;  again  he  heard  the  awful 
screaming  of  the  audience  when  the 
verdict  was  given. 

"Guilty!"  they  had  shouted. 

"Life  imprisonment,"  called  the 
judge,  with  a  crack  of  his  gavel. 

The  horror  of  it  revolved  in  Jimmy's 
mind.  His  brother,  imprisoned,  his 
mother  and  father  murdered;  what 
would  he  do?  Then  the  lights  began 
to  blink  on  and  off  and  the  roaring  of 
the  crowd  blended  into  one  undefin- 
able  thunderous  din  in  his  ears. 

Moments  later,  Jimmy  looked  up. 
The   old   man   was   still  there,  across 
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from  him,  a  glowing  fire  burning  in 
his  eyes.    "Remember,  Jim?" 

"How  could  I  forget?"  asked  Jim- 
my, his  face  wincing  from  the  pure 
reality  of  his  recollection. 

The  man  sat  up  and  leaned  toward 
Jimmy.  "There  are  many  things  you 
should  consider,  son.  Remember  the 
night  it  happened?  It  was  a  hot  and 
humid  evening,  and  Bo  said  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  store  in  town. 

The  old  man's  voice  rose  in  height, 
until  his  crescendo  tone  assailed  Jim- 
my's ears  with  a  vociferous  ringing. 
Still,  he  listened,  fascinated,  but  with 
terror  in  his  heart. 

"He  said  that  he  was  on  his  way 
back,  almost  home,  when  suddenly  he 
heard  those  horrifying  cries.  He  drop- 
ped everything  and  ran  for  the  house. 
Still  the  cries  continued,  until  they 
finally  ceased  as  he  entered  the  door. 
There  were  his  parents,  your  parents, 
Jim,  lying  murdered  on  the  kitchen 
floor." 

Jimmy's  face  tightened  with  the  aw- 
ful memories  which  this  episode  re- 
called to  mind.  His  fists  clenched 
tightly  together,  and  his  eyes  squinted 
shut.     "Stop!"  he  moaned.    "Stop  it!!" 

"Why?"  the  old  man  asked,  almost 
screaming.  "You  know  it  as  well  as  I 
knew  it!" 

"But,  Jim,  they  put  me  out  of  of- 
fice for  it.  They  nearly  lynched  me 
for  it!!" 

Jimmy  opened  his  eyes,  fear  written 
all  over  his  face.  "You!"  he  screamed. 
"You're    Judge    Maynard.      You  kept 


saying  Bo  was  innocent.     And  this  is 
your  house!" 

"That's  right,  Jim."  The  old  man 
relaxed.  The  room  became  deadly 
silent,  as  neither  man  spoke.  Jimmy's 
features  displayed  stark  terror,  while 
the  old  judge's  face  was  impassive. 
"You  were  at  a  party 
twenty-first,  weren't 
were  always  at  par- 
a  wild  and  foolhardy 


Then  he  smiled 
the  night  of  the 
you,  Jim?     You 
ties.     You  were 


boy,  always  fighting  mad."  The  old 
man  sat  back  again  in  his  chair.  "And 
two  years  ago,  Don  Jameson  told  me 
something." 

The  name  rang  a  bell.  Don  Jame- 
son had  been  one  of  Jimmy's  best 
friends  in  Lincolntown.  Jimmy  knew 
now  what  the  judge  was  leading  up  to. 
He  edged  out  of  his  seat  and  began  to 
walk  toward  the  door. 

"He  told  me  that  you  were  in  a  bad 
mood  that  night,  Jim,  and  that  you 
had  left  the  party  for  a  few  minutes; 
you  excused  yourself  saying  that  you 
just  wanted  a  breath  of  air.  But  when 
you  returned,  he  noticed  without  com- 
ment that  you  were  out  of  breath. 
You  know  what  happened  during 
those  few  minutes,  Jim!" 

"No,  no!!"  Jimmy  shouted  sobbing- 

ly- 

"Yes,  yes!!"  retorted  the  judge  cyni- 
cally. "I  waited  six  years,  and  this  is 
the  day  I've  waited  for.  You  see,  Jim 
I  remembered  the  ancient  proverb  that 

"The  Killer  Always  Returns  to  the 
Scene  of  His  Crime." 
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PAID,  TWO  FISH 


Dick  Shively 


AL  WONDERED  how  raw  fish 
would  taste.  He  couldn't  risk  a 
fire;  there  were  Reds  in  the  hills.  But 
then,  he  didn't  actually  have  the  fish 
though  he  could  see  them  a  few  feet 
beneath  his  nose,  there  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pool. 

It  was  dawn,  and  Al  wanted  a  long 
drink  before  retreating  into  the  brush 
to  hide  the  day  out.  He  would  move 
south  again  that  night  on  the  stars. 

Al  had  jumped  behind  the  lines 
when  his  crippled  fighter  plane  quit 
on  him. 

His  first  night's  march  had  been 
uneventful.  But  from  here  on  and 
until  he  got  through  the  front  lines, 
Al  doubted  if  he  could  make  it  with- 
out help  from  someone  who  knew  the 
enemy  positions.  The  Reds  had  push- 
ed wave  after  wave  of  men  up  to  the 
front,  and  Al  estimated  he  was  now 
within  a  half  mile  of  their  main  re- 
serve camp. 

He  bent  over  to  take  a  drink.  Two 
of  the  fish  in  the  pool  darted  up  under 
the  bank  while  the  other  two  swam 
into  deeper  water. 

The  roar  of  motors  along  the  road 
which  ran  above  his  hiding  place  con- 
vinced him  he  had  better  hide.  He 
crawled  up  under  the  brush,  lay  down, 
and  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awakened  the  sun  was 
straight  overhead.  He  lay  on  his  side 
wishfully  staring  into  the  pool  and 
wondering  how  the  fish  would  taste 
toasted  brown  over  a  fire  of  hot  coals. 


The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the 
hungrier  he  became. 

What  a  scramble  there  would  be, 
Al  thought,  if  the  refugees  knew  about 
the  fish  in  the  pool.  They  might 
even  throw  themselves  bodily  into  the 
stream  trying  to  catch  them.  Come  to 
think  of  it  though,  he  thought,  that's 
about  the  same  as  my  kid  brother 
Pete  does  when  he  lands  a  big  one 
back  home.  But,  there  was  a  difference. 
These  people  seemed  always  hungry, 
and  the  only  allegiance  they  seemed 
to  know  was  to  those  who  supplied  the 
bread.  A  bowl  of  soup  and  the  heel 
from  a  loaf  of  bread  could  buy  any- 
thing. 

As  he  lay  thinking,  Al  picked  at  a 
loose  thread  on  the  cuff  of  his  flying 
suit.  It  unraveled  about  six  inches 
without  breaking.  He  brought  out  a 
penknife,  unraveled  it  some  more.  He 
unraveled  the  thread  from  the  other 
cuff,  from  both  shirt  cuffs  and  from 
the  sewed  flap  on  the  front  of  the 
shirt.  When  he  had  the  threads  knot- 
ted together  he  had  more  than  a  dozen 
feet  of  line.  He  estimated  it  might 
test  a  half  pound. 

Getting  to  his  knees,  he  cut  a  six- 
foot  switch  from  the  bush  above.  Then 
he  took  a  paper-clip  that  had  been  on 
his  flight-log  form  sheets  and  from 
this  fashioned  a  hook.  He  pounded  a 
point  on  the  paper-clip  hook  with  two 
small  stones  and  shaved  the  point  with 
his  knife. 

He   cut  another  shorter  stick  from 
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the  bush,  sharpened  an  end  and  began 
probing  the  earth.  A  beetle  scurried 
among  the  leaves,  and  he  snapped  it 
up.  With  great  care  he  placed  the 
beetle  on  the  hook.  The  beetle  protest- 
ed by  wildly  waving  its  legs  and  open- 
ing and  shutting  its  pincers.  Al  found 
a  small  rough  stone  and  knotted  it  to 
the  thread  about  a  foot  above  the  bait. 
He  moved  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  spit  on  the  beetle  for  luck,  and 
tossed  it  into  the  current. 

Slowly  the  line  went  down  and  out. 
He  was  about  to  retrieve  it  for  an- 
other "cast"  when  something  hit. 
Slowly,  with  the  experience  of  many 
years,  he  tightened  the  line  without 
jerking  the  fish  at  all.  The  fish  was 
on,  and  the  six-foot  switch  bent.  Would 
the  line  hold? 

Al  reached  out  the  switch  to  give 
the  fish  line.  The  pool  was  small,  and 
the  fish  turned  before  the  line  parted. 
Al  smiled  and  for  a  moment  forgot 
the  war.  The  fish  was  swimming 
swiftly  toward  him,  and  he  almost  fell 
over  backward  keeping  the  line  tight. 

The  movement  brought  Al's  head 
up,  and  he  found  himself  looking  at  a 
pair  of  eyes  that  were  staring  at  him 
out  of  the  brush. 

Al  shifted  his  eyes  casually.  He 
watched  the  fish  make  another  tour  of 
the  pool  and  pretended  he  was  con- 
centrating on  it.  He  hoped  whoever 
belonged  to  the  eyes  didn't  think  he 
had  spotted  him.  He  devoutly  hoped 
the  other  would  also  take  time  to 
think. 

Al  played  the  fish  with  the  skill  he 
had  learned  at  home  on  browns 
and  rainbows.  This  was  trickier,  he 
thought,  than  handling  a  big  rainbow 
on  an  ultra-fine  leader. 

Evidently  the  man  in  the  brush  was 
unaware  that  he'd  been  spotted.     Al 


thought  he  probably  was  not  armed. 
Darting  a  quick  glance,  he  made  sure 
the  eyes  were  still  there.  He  slowly 
brought  the  tired  fish  to  shore,  slipped 
a  finger  beneath  the  gill  cover,  and 
flopped  it  up  on  the  ground. 

Al  pushed  the  fish  a  safe  distance 
back  from  the  water  and  then  began 
poking  in  the  earth  with  the  sharpen- 
ed stick.  He  would  have  liked  to  get 
the  man  into  the  pool. 

"Damn  Gook,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self.    "Probably  swims  like  a  rock." 

Al  scooped  up  another  startled 
beetle  and  hooked  it  on.  Then  he  ran 
his  fingers  the  length  of  the  knotted 
thread  looking  for  frayed  spots. 

Again  he  spit  on  the  beetle  for  luck, 
and  as  he  did  so,  wondered  what  the 
man  in  the  brush  might  think  of  such 
behavior.  Before  putting  the  beetle 
into  the  water  he  edged  around  the 
pool  a  little  closer  to  the  man. 

The  eyes  were  still  staring,  they  had 
not  moved. 

"Hungry  eyes,"  Al  thought.  "Hun- 
griest eyes  I  have  ever  seen,  like  ani- 
mal eyes,  like  an  animal  in  a  trap 
starving  to  death." 

The  pebble  pulled  the  leg-waving 
beetle  down  into  the  clear  water.  The 
slight  current  of  the  pool  moved  the 
beetle  toward  the  downstream  end  of 
the  hole.  The  slack  line  twitched  and 
then  tightened  swiftly. 

The  fish  stayed  down  in  the  small 
circles.  Like  that  big  brown  he  nailed 
summer  before  last  back  home,  he 
thought.  That  brown  just  hung  on 
and  rooted  around  and  around  like  a 
bull  at  the  bottom  of  a  big  well,  until 
the  clear  water  of  the  hole  was  a  dirty 
brown  like  Ma's  Monday  wash  water. 

As    he  played    the   fish,   Al  inched 
around  the  pool  closer  to  the  man  hid- 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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STRANGER  AT  MY  DOOR 


Pat  Clary 


Illustrated  by  Marilyn  Norquest 


"For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue 

and  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these,  'It  might 

have  been'." 


IT  WAS  DARK  and  rainy  and  terribly 
gloomy  that  night,  and  I  was  all 
alone  at  my  house.  The  wind  whis- 
tled around  the  corners  of  the  house 
trying  to  find  a  way  in.  But  I  didn't 
care,  I  hardly  even  heard,  because  I 
was  wracking  my  brain  trying  to  think 
of  a  way  in  which  to  begin  my  story. 
I  had  thought  for  days,  but  somehow 
I  just  couldn't  seem  to  get  started. 

I  was  so  deep  in  thought  that  at 
first  I  didn't  hear  the  knock  on  the 
door,  but  as  it  grew  more  insistent,  I 
realized  that  someone  out  in  that  cold 
and  stormy  world  beyond  the  range 
of  my  comfortable  chair  wanted  to 
come  in,  so  I  went  to  the  door  to  see 
who  it  could  be.  I  opened  the  door 
and  peered  out  into  the  darkness.  It 
was  so  dark  that  at  first  I  didn't  see 
her,  and  after  I  did  see  her,  I  almost 
wished  I  hadn't.  She  was  a  pitiful 
sight,  cold,  wet,  and  hungry.  But  these 
reasons  weren't  so  much  why  I  was 
sorry  for  her.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  pitiful  as  a  once 
strong  woman,  now  broken  and  beaten, 
and  before  me  stood  a  woman  as  de- 
jected and  morally  beaten  as  ever  I 
want  to  see  in  the  years  that  I  have 
before  me. 


Her  hair  was  streaked  with  white 
and  soaking  wet  because  she  wore  no 
hat.  Once  proud  shoulders  stooped, 
and  a  once  unconquerable  head  bent. 
It  was  as  if  she  were  so  tired  of  lifting 
it  only  to  have  it  beaten  down  again, 
that  she  no  longer  had  the  courage  nor 
the  will  ever  to  lift  it  again.  Rough, 
work-scarred  hands  clutched  about  her 
a  soaking  thread-bare  coat  that  was 
torn  in  several  places.  Her  shoes  were 
scuffed  beyond  repair,  and  her  whole 
being  seemed  to  try  to  hide,  as  if 
ashamed  of  ever  having  let  anything 
beat  it.  She  wasn't  tall,  but  I  did  not 
look  down  on  her.  She  had  about  her 
an  air  that  seemed  perpetually  to  say 
as  clearly  as  words,  "You  that  hope 
and  have  faith,  look  upon  me  and 
know  the  end  of  your  hope  and  your 
faith." 

She  didn't  look  much  better  even 
after  I  brought  her  into  the  kitchen 
and  fed  her  and  gave  her  dry  clothes 
because  I  pitied  her.  I  pitied  her  and 
then  I  saw  her  eyes.  I  hadn't  noticed 
them  before,  and  I  don't  know  why 
because  they  were  so  very  deep  and 
dark,  and  in  their  midst  burned  two 
brilliant  embers  that  gave  them  life. 

We  started  to  talk,  we  two,  because 
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it  was  a  night  for  talking — and  I 
couldn't  send  her  out  into  the  rain. 
It  was  a  strange  tale  she  had  to  tell, 
weird  and  unbelievable.  I  tell  it  to 
you  now,  in  words  as  close  to  her  own 
as  I  can  remember 

"I  was  happy  once  in  the  land  from 
which  I  came.  I  had  a  husband  and 
three  children.  We  lived  in  a  lovely 
home,  and  my  husband  had  a  small, 
prosperous  business. 

"Our  government  was  run  like 
yours,  by  our  "Charter"  which  was 
drawn  up  hundreds  of  years  ago  and 
still  seemed  to  be  working  very  well 
even  after  that  long  a  time.  So  well 
did  it  work,  in  fact,  that  people  de- 
veloped a  laissez-faire  attitude  toward 
the  government,  figuring  that  it  would 
run  smoothly  without  their  say  so. 
Consequently,  our  children  did  not 
know  of  what  the  "Charter"  was  really 
made.  In  their  schools  they  learned  of 
its  history  and  functions  and  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  the  "Charter" 
thoroughly  and  voting  regularly,  but 
the  government  ran  so  well  that  it 
seemed  foolish  to  worry  about  voting. 
There  had  been  next  to  no  corruption 
in  politics  for  the  last  fifty  years.  We 
saw  no  cause  to  worry,  and  our  chil- 
dren in  their  turn  saw  no  cause  to 
worry.  But  how  could  we  know  what 
was  to  come?  Reforms  were  crazy 
things  because  nothing  needed  reform- 
ing. Everything  was  just  fine.  So 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  when  a  law  was  passed 
declaring   all  political   parties   except 

the  two  main  ones The  People's 

Party  and  The  Free  Party sub- 
versive organizations  working  to  dis- 
rupt the  government,  there  was  hardly 
a  stir  about  it.  The  smallness  of  the 
stir,  I  suppose,  could  be  justified  by 
the  fact  that  for  years  it  had  been  con- 
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sidered  illegal  to  belong  to  one  cer- 
tain political  party,  and  it  seemed 
only  natural  to  make  all  political  third 
parties  illegal.  At  the  next  election 
after  that  law  was  passed  there  was 
only  one  nominee  for  president  on  the 
ballot  for  both  parties  and  even  then, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  people 
made  but  a  very  slight  rumbling  noise. 

"Mostly  we  said  wasn't  it  nice  that 
there  was  such  absolute  cooperation 
among  officials  of  the  government  that 
everyone  considered  the  same  man 
best  for  the  same  job.  Yes,  wasn't  it 
nice.  I  don't  know  that  you'll  want  to 
hear  the  rest.  It's  a  sordid  story  of 
the  wrecking  of  a  nation." 

I  don't  think  I  actually  wanted  to 
hear  the  rest  of  that  story  because  I 
thought  I  already  knew  the  end,  de- 
struction. And  yet  something  inside  of 
me  urged  me  to  say,  "Yes,  do  go  on." 
And  so  she  did. 

"It  wasn't  so  bad  at  first,  but  things 
got  worse  as  they  went  along.  You 
see  we  had  made  one  drastic  mistake, 
one  regretful  error.  We  had  been 
taught  for  years  what  to  think,  but 
never  how  to  think.  We  knew,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  were  two  sides  to 
every  question,  but  we  were  taught 
that  one  was  right  and  the  other 
wrong.  I  know  now  how  mistaken 
this  idea  is.  Most  answers  are  opinions 
and  one  isn't  all  right  or  all  wrong. 
Somewhere  between  the  two  there  is 
a  compromise  that  is  right,  a  middle 
way  like  our  "Charter."  But  that  isn't 
my  story,  just  my  mistakes.  Laws 
were  passed  governing  all  schools.  All 
schools  were  taken  under  the  wings 
of  the  government  and  all  children 
were  required  to  go  to  school  and 
study  what  the  government  felt  they 
should  study.     My   children   went  to 


those  schools  and  they  were  taught  to 
take  the  words  of  the  government  as 
the  gospel  truth.  I  watched  my 
children  change. 

"My  oldest  boy  yearned  to  be  an 
actor,  but  the  government  declared 
that  he  should  utilize  his  talents  as  a 
lawyer.  And  so  he  did.  He  had  no 
choice.  My  daughter  wanted  to  be  a 
secretary,  but  the  government  said  it 
needed  nurses,  and  so  she  was  a  nurse. 
She  had  no  choice.  My  youngest  son 
was  completely  influenced  by  the 
teachings  of  the  government  that  he 
received  in  school.  He  was  taken 
directly  into  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment and  never  again  associated  with 
any  member  of  his  family.  That's 
what  this  thing  did  to  my  family. 

"All  private  enterprise  became  gov- 
ernment-controlled. My  husband's 
business  was  taken  over  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  my  husband  with  it.  All 
physically  fit  men  were  conscripted 
into  the  service  of  the  government. 
People  were  made  to  be  intelligent 
and  educated,  and  because  they  had  to 
be,  they  didn't  want  to  be.  Everything 
was  what  the  government  wanted  it  to 
be  and  everybody  what  the  govern- 
ment wanted  him  to  be. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  keep  using  the 
past  tense  when  I  should  be  using  the 
future.  You  see,  this  is  the  story  of 
what  could  happen,  to  you. 

But  for  us: 

'The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and 

having  writ, 
Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety  nor 

Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a 

Line, 
Nor  all   your  Tears  wash   out  a 

Word  of  it.'  " 
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That  was  the  end  of  her  story.  You 
see,  she  was  of  the  year  2010.  She  is 
not  yet  born.  She  is  the  unborn  gen- 
erations of  years  to  come. 

She  was  a  stranger  at  my  door,  but 
I  wonder  if  her  story  will  ever  come 
true. 

Men  have  fought  and  died  and  will 
do  it  again,  if  necessary,  for  our  coun- 
try. Not  only  to  protect  their  friends 
and  loved  ones,  it's  more  than  that. 
It's  to  protect  a  spirit,  an  idea,  no, 
rather  an  ideal.  A  feeling  that  says, 
"I'm  alive,  thank  the  kind  Father  in 
the  Heavens  above,  I'm  alive,  I'm 
free!" 

She  was  a  stranger  at  my  door,  will 
she  always  be? 


MARJEAN'S  EXCURSION 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

ball  enthusiasts,  were  greatly  impress- 
ed by  the  stadium,  whose  spectacles 
once  delighted  over  twenty  thousand 
onlookers. 

Some  Americans  think  of  Greeks  as 
dark  swarthy  people  who  reek  of  gar- 
lic. It  is  true  that  they  enjoy  highly 
flavored  food  and  there  are  a  number 
who  are  dark  complexioned,  but  I 
found  many  blue-eyed  blondes. 
Among  the  upper  classes  the  eating  of 
garlic  is  an  infrequent  occurance. 

As  for  clothing,  they  dress  much  the 
same  as  we  do,  except  that  I  found 
tbem  lacking  the  clothes  taste  of  many 
Americans.  Ordinary  clothes  are  home 
made.     Most  of  the  better  clothes  are 


American  but  at  double  the  price  we 
pay  here.  The  people  have  a  habit  of 
calling  anything  typically  American 
"An  Uncle  Truman,"  such  as  an  "Un- 
cle Truman  shirt."  Incidentally,  the 
Greeks  have  a  great  respect  for  Uncle 
Truman. 

Schools  are  much  more  difficult 
than  in  the  United  States.  Greek  stu- 
dents take,  on  the  average,  thirteen 
subjects.  As  for  athletics,  the  Greeks 
are  excellent  swimmers  and  enjoy 
playing  American  sports.  There  are 
two  tennis  courts  in  Athens  but  no  golf 
courses.  One  time  a  Greek  basketball 
team  challenged  the  Americans  to  a 
game.  A  team  consisting  of  four 
American  boys  and  me  accepted  the 
challenge.  Needless  to  say,  we  won, 
fifty-four  to  ten. 

Greek  parties  are  on  the  same  style 
as  American.  These  people  are  terrific 
dancers  and  excel  at  the  samba  and 
rumba,  while  they  do  an  adaptation 
of  American  jitterbug  which  is  more 
like  an  African  tribal  dance — It's  lots 
of  fun  to  do! 

For  the  most  part,  Greek  girls  live  a 
far  different  life  from  that  known  by 
American  girls.  They  live  a  very 
sheltered  life,  do  not  wear  lipstick 
until  they  are  out  of  high  school,  and 
consider  dating  at  our  age  quite  im- 
proper. A  great  number  of  marriages 
are  still  arranged  by  the  parents.  My 
Greek  daddy  offered  to  find  me  a  hus- 
band, but  before  a  suitable  match  could 
be  arranged,  I  left  the  country. 
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MISTER  WEEPS 


Pat  Sullivan 


HE  SITS  all  alone  on  the  bus,  his 
hat,  umbrella,  and  briefcase  held 
tightly  in  his  hand  as  if  he  suspects 
the  other  occupant  of  the  seat  of  thiev- 
ery. Who  can  say  what  this  little  man 
is  thinking  as  he  stares  at  the  passing 
scene  through  wide  bespeckled  eyes. 

Every  day  I  have  watched  this  same 
lonely  man  sit  in  the  same  seat  looking 
forlornly  out  of  the  window.  He  al- 
ways wears  a  shabby  grey  suit,  black 
battered  hat,  scuffed  shoes;  and,  rain 
or  shine,  he  carries  an  over-sized  green 
umbrella.  Being  an  imaginative  per- 
son, I  have  created  a  story  about  this 
plain  little  man;  and  every  day  as  he 
boards  the  bus,  I  rehash  each  minute 
detail  to  be  sure  I  have  the  story  well 
in  mind. 

Just  by  looking  at  Mister  Weeps, 
which  is  what  I  call  him,  you  can  tell 
what  sort  of  man  he  is.  Everything 
about  him  reflects  his  character.  The 
horrid  old  grey-stone  house  I  have 
seen  him  enter  so  many  times — even 
this  has  a  high  brick  wall  surround- 
ing it  which  shuts  out  all  the  sun- 
light as  does  the  shell  which  surrounds 
the  man. 

I  can  see  him  now  living  in  that 
dismal  house  with  no  one  but  an  elder- 
ly housekeeper  to  care  for  him.  When 
he  shuts  the  old  iron  gate  each  night 
he  closes  himself  and  all  his  posses- 
sions away  from  heaven,  earth,  and 
all  they  stand  for.  He  is  never  seen 
at  the  local  church;  in  fact,  his  daily 
visits  to  and  from  work  are  his  only 
contact  with  the  outside  world. 
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How  can  a  man  of  any  character 
what-so-ever  stand  to  live  behind  that 
brick  wall  so  alone  and  isolated?  I'm 
sure,  though  I've  never  been  inside, 
that  no  stray  draft  of  light  could  pos- 
sibly drift  past  the  wall  with  the  over- 
growth of  trees  and  vines  climbing 
over  and  around  it.  Maybe  he's  hid- 
ing some  dismal  deed  in  his  dark  past. 
From  the  looks  of  him  he  could  be 
hiding  any  number  of  skeletons  in 
his  bedroom  closet. 

Somehow,  despite  his  sinister  ap- 
pearance, I  feel  a  deep  warmth  for 
Mister  Weeps.  Surely  in  his  warped 
world  he  must  have  need  of  a  friend 
to  share  his  confidences.  Sometimes 
he  bears  the  resemblance  of  a  wide- 
eyed  child  seeing  the  world  for  the 
first  time.  When  any  gesture  of 
friendship  is  made  toward  Mister 
Weeps,  he  only  clutches  his  belong- 
ings all  the  tighter  and  leaves  the  bus 
to  lock  himself  behind  the  refuge  of 
his  high  brick  wall,  living  the  life  of 
a  misplaced  man. 


PAID,  TWO  FISH 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

ing  in  the  bushes.  When  the  fish  came 
up  and  turned  on  its  side,  Al  slid  it 
easily  onto  the  bank.  Unhooking  it, 
he  laid  it  beside  the  first.  They  were 
really  a  pair  for  size  and  marking. 

Al  sat  cross-legged  and  pretended  to 
be  examining  the  paper-clip  hook  and 
the  thread  line.  The  man  in  the 
brush  was  perhaps  fifteen  feet  away. 
That  was  much  too  far  to  rush  him 
even  if  he  didn't  have  a  gun.  He 
would  have  aroused  the  whole  coun- 
tryside before  Al  could  reach  him,  for 
sure. 
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Al  picked  up  his  bait  stick  and  be- 
gan probing  the  earth  again.  Several 
times  he  saw  beetles  scurrying  ahead, 
but  he  let  them  go.  He  moved  closer 
to  the  pair  of  eyes.  Al  could  make  out 
a  few  features  behind  the  leaves.  He 
could  see  the  brown  forehead,  drawn 
up  in  wrinkles.  He  could  see  a  flatish 
nose  with  the  suggestion  of  a  mustache 
beneath  it. 

"A  few  more  feet,"  he  decided,  "and 
then  I'll  get  a  good  foothold  and  jump 
him  with  a  flying  start." 

Al  heard  a  movement  and  looked 
up.  The  man  had  left  his  hiding  place 
and  was  dashing  toward  the  pool.  Al 
started  after  him  with  a  leap  like  a 
cougar  springing  for  a  buck. 

The  little  short  man  scrambled  to 
where  the  two  fish  lay.  He  stopped, 
grabbed  one  in  each  hand  and  turned 
to  start  up  the  side  of  the  draw.  Al 
came  down  on  top  of  him  like  a  ton 
of  rocks.  He  brought  him  down  with 
a  thump  and  ground  his  face  into  the 
gravel  so  that  he  could  not  yell.  He 
held  the  man  on  his  face,  waiting  for 
resistance.  When  there  was  none,  Al 
grabbed  the  man  by  the  shoulders  and 
swung  him  around  so  he  was  sprawled 
on  his  back. 

"Now  you  little  sneak!  Now,  you 
thief!     Now " 

Al  didn't  have  to  look  into  the  little 
man's  face  twice  to  realize  there 
wasn't  any  fight  in  him.  Al  got  up 
and  moved  back,  watching.  The  man 
sat  up,  and  after  staring  at  Al  a  mo- 
ment, looked  at  the  fish  on  the  ground. 
When  Al  made  no  move,  his  right 
hand  went  out  and  grabbed  a  fish.  He 
sank  his  teeth  into  the  raw  fish. 

Blood  from  the  fish  streaked  the 
little  man's  cheeks  and  chin.    He  gulp- 
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ed  chunks  of  raw  fish  and  spit  scales. 
Then  Al  reached  out  and  snatched  the 
fish  from  him. 

The  shadows  of  night  were  quickly 
stealing  over  the  canyon  before  Al 
had  made  the  hungry  one  understand 
how  he  could  become  owner  of  the  two 
fish.  When  darkness  had  settled,  they 
moved  up  the  creek  to  the  road.  Here 
they  turned  south,  keeping  well  to  the 
road's  edge. 

With  the  brown  man  showing  the 
way,  they  skirted  the  villages,  went 
wide  of  troop  concentrations,  climbed 
many  hills  and  crossed  many  valleys 
until,  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  the  man 
stopped  and  pointed. 

Al  stood  listening.  From  across  the 
river  came  the  sound  of  muffled  voices. 
Someone  was  softly  humming.  He 
cupped  both  hands  to  his  ears  to  iden- 
tify the  tune.  It  was  the  "Tennessee 
Waltz." 

Al  chuckled.  Straight  from  Ameri- 
ca, who  else  but  a  GI? 

"Hey,  over  there,"  Al  shouted.  "I'm 
a  United  States  fighter  pilot  bailed  out 
behind  the  lines.  I  want  to  come 
home." 

The  humming  stopped.  The  voices 
were  silent.  Al  waited,  while  the 
brown  man  fidgited  at  his  elbow.  Then 
a  voice  shouted  back.  "Sing  me  a 
song." 

Al  obliged.  What  he  lacked  in  tone 
he  made  up  in  enthusiasm.  "I  was 
waltzing  with  my  darlin'  to  the  Ten- 
nesee  Waltz." 

He  broke  it  off. 

"Come  on  home,  bub,"  the  voice 
said.  "Wade  right  on  through,  but 
keep  your  hands  up  high  and  out  of 
trouble." 

Al  laughed  again.  He  handed  the 
two  fish  to  the  little  brown  man  and 
moved  into  the  river. 
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MAROON 


Sandra  Madacey 


'"THE  GIRL  in  the  red  bathing  suit 
1  was  watched  closely  by  all  of  us 
this  summer  on  the  beach.  For  with 
her  dark  brown  eyes  and  even  darker 
hair,  the  color  of  the  suit  was  striking- 
ly beautiful  and  caught  our  attention. 

But  it  was  more  than  that,  there 
was  something  else,  something  about 
the  girl  herself,  that  made  us  stare  in 
wonder.  Maybe  it  was  the  way  she 
watched  us  in  the  water,  with  a  look 
of  envy,  but  never  once  made  a  move 
to  follow  us  in.  Or  maybe  it  was  the 
red  bathing  suit  that  she  never  tried 
to  get  wet.  It  became  a  joke  about  her 
suit  never  getting  wet,  for  we  were 
very  young,  and  probably  a  little 
jealous  of  her  beauty.  We  made  it  a 
point  to  make  her  feel  uncomfortable, 
and  not  wanted. 

Just  before  the  summer  season  was 
over,  we  all  met  on  the  beach  to  say 
goodbye,  and  there  she  was.  We  start- 
ed to  talk  about  her,  giggling  in  our 
silly  teen-age  way.  Someone  made  a 
bet  that  her  red  bathing  suit  would 
turn  maroon  when  it  got  wet.  But 
how  were  we  to  find  out?  We  waited 
a  while,  until  she  had  edged  her 
blanket  and  beach  umbrella  as  close 
to  us  as  she  dared. 

Then  we  let  her  hear  us  say,  "Well, 
personally,  I  think  she  is  stuck  up. 
Why  else  would  she  strut  around  here 
in  her  red  bathing  suit  like  a  god- 
dess?" 

"She  must  be  afraid  that  the  water 
will  ruin  her  red  bathing  suit,  then 
she  wouldn't  look  like  a  queen,  would 
she,  poor  thing?" 
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We  knew  she  had  heard  us  by  the 
hurt  expression  on  her  face.  But  we 
kept  on,  and  soon  she  got  up  from  her 
blanket  and  started  toward  the  ocean. 

All  eyes  followed  her.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  the  nickels  we  had  on 
the  bet  or  just  curiosity. 

She  waded  in,  stopping  with  a 
shiver  as  the  first  cold  wave  hit  her 
knees.  Out  farther  and  farther  she 
went  till  the  water  was  almost  at  her 
chin.  Then  she  turned  around  and 
smiled.  As  she  came  toward  us  we 
could  see  that  her  red  bathing  suit 
was  so  dark  it  could  be  considered 
maroon. 

All  of  a  sudden,  one  of  those  huge 
waves  came  rolling  in  and  went  right 
over  her  head,  knocking  her  down. 
As  it  hit  the  shore,  we  could  see  that 
it  had  not  brought  her  in  with  it.  We 
will  never  forget  the  screams  that  came 
from  the  other  bathers  as  the  next 
wave  brought  her  body  to  shore. 

Our  summer  is  over.  We  are  back 
in  school,  and  we  want  to  forget.  But 
we  can't,  we  just  can't. 

The  picture  is  always  there — her 
mother  sobbing  over  her  as  they  tried 
to  revive  her — the  voices  of  the  people 
as  they  told  others  why  she  had  not 
dared  go  near  the  water. 

It  seems  she  had  been  crippled  and 
weakened  by  rheumatic  fever  all  last 
winter.  She  had  learned  to  walk  again 
just  before  this  summer.  The  doctor 
had  told  her  not  to  go  into  the  cold 
rough  water,  or  her  crippled  condition 
would  return,  probably  immediately. 

The  report  on  the  autopsy  said  she 
had  drowned  after  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matic fever  in  the  water.  But  we 
knew,  we  on  the  beach  who  had  made 
her  last  summer  so  unhappy,  we  knew 
it  was  not  her  sickness  or  the  rough, 
cold  ocean  that  had  killed  her. 
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ENHANCEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
which  tells  of  a  fisherman's  wife 
whose  husband  and  son  have  both 
drowned.  Pat  Moran's  poem  paints  a 
picture  of  nature's  beauties.  The  story 
inspired  by  the  Korean  conflict  and 
bearing  the  odd  title,  "Paid,  Two 
Fish,"  is  the  work  of  another  new- 
comer   to    our    pages — Dick    Shively. 

Some  of  our  authors'  work  has  ap- 
peared in  previous  issues  of  the  Pen- 
man. George  Wilson,  although  a  jun- 
ior, is  not  new  to  the  magazine.  He 
was  second  place  winner  in  the  1952 
ELOS  short  story  contest  for  his  un- 
usual story,  "The  Revolving  Twist." 
He  has  written  for  us,  now,  a  suspense- 
ful  murder  story — "Lincolntown  Inn." 
Danny  Shannon  brings  us  the  thought 
of  a  captain  doomed  to  die  on  his  sink- 
ing ship  in  "One  Man's  Vigil."  Betts 
Henshaw's  capability  as  our  Poetry 
Editor  can  be  seen  in  her  poem, 
"Dreams." 

The  art  for  the  Penman  is  being 
done  this  year  by  a  larger  and  very 
skillful  group  of  students.  The  frontis- 
piece adheres  to  the  theme,  Enhance- 
ment. The  trees  with  uplifted  arms 
before  the  doorways  symbolize  reach- 
ing toward  the  future.  The  cover  is 
a  modern  design  by  Mimi  Bauer. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  J.  PERCIVAL 

YATES 


J  PERCIVAL  YATES  was  smugly 
•  self-satisfied.  He  felt  this  way 
because  he  knew  he  was  superior.  But 
from  time  to  time  J.  Percival  Yates 
felt  an  urge  to  prove  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  stand  aside  and  laugh  at  peo- 
ple. 

"This,"  he  was  fond  of  saying,  "con- 
fuses them;  they  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of  me." 

Underneath  his  superior  exterior, 
however,  J.  Percival  Yates  had  prob- 
lems that  gnawed  at  him.  There  was 
one  in  particular.  He  never  lost  his 
temper  over  it,  but  he  became  very 
much  annoyed.  Quite  often,  he  would 
say,  "Just  for  one  thing,  I  should  be 
completely  happy.  Must  Arabella  al- 
ways be  catching  cold?"  Then  he 
would  take  off  his  hexagonal  glasses, 
wipe  them  vigorously,  replace  them, 
and  blow  his  nose.  J.  Percival  Yates 
was  emotionally  disturbed. 

He  was  upset  because  of  a  maiden 
lady  who  lived  with  him  in  his  ginger- 
bread mansion,  which  was  a  relic  of 
the  '90's  on  the  edge  of  town.  She  was 
his  sister,  Arabella,  and  she  always 
wore  lavender  voile  dresses  that  floated 
around  her  as  she  walked.  He  would 
say,  "Arabella,  if  you  dressed  warmly, 
you  wouldn't  be  always  catching 
cold — "  to  which  she  would  reply, 
"There's  a  draught  somewhere."  Then 
she  would  sneeze  and  shiver  and  ring 
the  bell  for  John  to  bring  the  wine. 

But  Arabella  and  her  colds  weren't 


the  only  things  that  worried  him.  His 
hair  was  falling  out,  and  this  harassed 
him  no  end.  He  did  not  like  crime 
stories  or  symphonic  music  or  popular 
songs,  and  these  were  all  he  could  tune 
in  when  he  turned  on  the  radio.  He 
loathed  "Howdy  Doody"  and  "The 
Guiding  Light"  and  Jackie  Gleason, 
and  it  seemed  that  they  were  always 
on  when  he  wanted  to  watch  televi- 
sion. "Movies,"  he  commented  sagely 
to  his  sister,  "are  only  glossed-up  Cin- 
derella stories."  And  she  agreed  with 
him,  for  she  realized  J.  Percival  had  a 
very  penetrating  mind.  He  had  told 
her  so.  He  thought  that  magazines 
were  only  scandal-sheets  written  by 
gossip-mongers.  He  considered  the 
legitimate  stage  decadent.  Dogs  bit 
him  and  cats  hissed  at  him,  for  J.  P. 
was  no  animal  lover.  He  was  a  clear 
thinker  and  realized  that  religion  was 
only  silly  superstition.  And  servants! 
Blundering  idiots,  all  of  them.  Yes,  J. 
Percival  Yates  was  hard  to  please,  for 
he  had  opinions 

It  was  on  a  Wednesday  that  he 
made  his  big  decision.  It  seemed  that 
on  Wednesdays  everything  went 
wrong  for  J.  P.  "A  poor  sort  of  day," 
J.  Percival  would  say,  "neither  here 
nor  there,  just  in  the  middle." 

"No  more,"  he  said  on  this  parti- 
cular Wednesday,  "I  am  discriminat- 
ed against  by  radio,  television  and  the 
movies.  Magazines  do  not  print  what 
I  like  to  read  and  people  are  beginning 
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to  talk  back.  I  shall  have  to  show 
them  clearly  where  I  stand.  I  shall 
prove  to  them  that  I  am  superior  and 
have  a  right  to  stand  aside  and  laugh 
at  them.  I  am  tired  of  petty  annoy- 
ances and  inefficient  fools.  I  shall 
show  them  all.  After  all,  what  have 
I  got  to  lose?  There  is  no  one  big 
enough  to  punish  me  if  I  take  my  fate 
in  my  own  hands.  My  plan  cannot 
help  but  work." 

So  J.  Percival  Yates  gathered  his 
equipment  together  and  placed  it  care- 
fully in  a  black  leather  brief  case, 
monogrammed  J.  P.  Y.  He  put  on  his 
hat  and  pulled  on  his  coat,  fixing  his 


scarf.  Buttoned  up  against  the  cold, 
J.  Percival  Yates  scurried  home  from 
his  place  of  business,  a  nut  and  bolt 
factory  where  he  was  chairman  of  the 
board.  "Hurry,  hurry,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  "As  I  walk  along,"  he 
thought,  "no  one  knows  what  I  am 
thinking  about — I  may  seem  insig- 
nificant, but  they  do  not  know  what  I 
am  thinking."  Poor  J.  Percival  Yates, 
nobody  even  cared. 

As  he  clanged  the  wrought-iron  gate 
behind  him,  "Last  time,"  he  thought. 
As  he  slammed  the  heavy  oak  door, 
"Last  time,"  he  said.  He  hung  his 
coat  up  and  put  his  hat  away.  He  took 
out  his  pocket  watch  and  set  the  grand- 
father clock  in  the  corner.  "Last 
time,"  he  remarked.  And  straighten- 
ing his  tie,  he  called,  "Arabella!" 

She  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  in  time  to  see  him  disappear  into 
the  library,  and  she  floated  down  the 
stairs,  following  him.  Upon  entering 
the  library,  J.  Percival  pulled  the  bell 
cord  to  summon  the   servants.      Once 

for  John,  the  butler "Last   time," 

thought   J.   P.     Twice    for  Lucy,   the 

chambermaid "Last  time,"  thought 

J.  P.     Thrice  for  Janet,  the  cook 

"Last  time,"  thought  J.  P. 

Then  he  took  the  instrument  from 
his  briefcase,  and  adjusting  a  dial, 
placed  it  under  his  desk.  The  door 
handle  turned  and  Arabella  fluttered 
in — pausing,  wiping  her  nose.  J.  Per- 
cival was  annoyed,  but  he  just  smiled 
and  motioned  to  her  to  sit  down  in  a 
huge  chair,  opposite  him.  John,  Lucy 
and  Janet  soon  appeared  and  lined  up 
like  stair-steps;  from  tall,  thin  John, 
past  fat,  red  Janet  to  the  small  thin 
Lucy.  They  stood  at  attention,  wait- 
ing. He  looked  them  over  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then,  turning  on  his  heel, 
walked  over  to  the  bay  window,  gaz- 
ing  out  past   the  ferns  to   the  black- 
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gray  December  twilight.  Trees  were 
etched  sharply  against  the  sky  as  if  en- 
graved on  steel.  The  sun  was  setting, 
and  the  street  lights  were  flickering 
on. 

"Yes,  very  good,"  said  J.  Percival 
Yates. 

Turning,  he  glanced  at  his  watch, 
then  at  the  grandfather  clock.  Lucy 
was  twisting  her  apron  nervously;  and 
Arabella,  huddled  in  the  chair,  blew 
her  nose. 

"The  time  has  come — "  he  said, 

"To  talk  of  many  things; 

Of  shoes  and  ships  and  sealing 
wax — 

Of  cabbages  and  kings — " 

"Through  the  Looking  Glass,"  he 
shouted,  "is  the  only  decent  book  ever 
written." 

And  just  as  he  finished,  there  was  a 
tremendous  explosion — the  house  rock- 
ed and  crumbled  to  nothing 

The  next  thing  he  knew  J.  Percival 
Yates  woke  up  in  infinity.  "I  didn't 
think  it  would  hurt,"  were  his  first 
words.  "But  where  am  I?  Not  in 
hell.  There  is  no  hell,  religious  bunk! 
Not  in  heaven.  There  is  no  heaven, 
silly  superstition!  But  where?  He  was 
standing  on  nothing,  surrounded  by 
nothing. 

Suddenly  a  water  faucet  appeared, 


dripping — splat!  splat! — and  a  televi- 
sion screen  that  shouted  "It's  Howdy 
Doody  Time,"  and  a  radio  blaring 
"Botch-a-Me,"  and  an  immense  movie 
screen  playing  "Son  of  Ali  Baba," 
then  a  voice  reading  (out  loud)  a  re- 
cent Ladies  Home  Journal.  He  heard 
a  soft  sniffle  behind  him  and  wheeled 
around;  there  was  Arabella — she 
sneezed  and  smiled  at  him He  be- 
gan to  tremble,  J.  Percival's  pompous 
aplomb  deserted  him.  "I  didn't  es- 
cape," he  cried.     "I'll  go  insane." 

"Why?"  she  asked  quietly. 

"All  of  this,"  he  shouted.  "I  can't 
stand  it!" 

"What?  It's  all  in  your  mind, 
dear,"  then  she  wavered  and  disap- 
peared. 

"No,  no — it  isn't Where,  where 

did  she  go?     I'm  all  alone,  all  alone" 

the    sentence    dwindled  into    the 

cacophony.  "How  could  this  happen 
to  me?"  he  shouted  at  the  movie  screen. 
"I  was  an  important  man,"  he  scream- 
ed to  the  television  set.  "I  don't  un- 
derstand." 

"Think  of  this,"  said  a  cold  voice 
that  seemed  to  engulf  him, 

"J.  Percival  Yates— YOU  DON'T 
MATTER!! 

You  must  think  this  all  through 
eternity." 
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SONG  OF  THE  RECKLESS  AND  WILD 


Love  is  strange  and  powerful 

And  beautiful  in  its  ways, 

But  there  are  some  like  me  that  don't  belong, 

And  we  are  wanderers  all  our  days. 

We  are  considered  outcasts 
As  we  drift  from  shore  to  shore, 
Searching  for  love  we  can  never  find, 
And  we'll  search  forever  more. 

We  are  wild  and  reckless  in  our  ways; 
We  care  not  for  laws  of  man; 
We  live  our  lives  as  we  see  fit, 
And  we  do  the  best  we  can. 

And  many's  the  time  on  a  lonely  night 
When  the  moon  was  bright  and  clear, 
That  we  sat  'round  a  fire  and  sang  the  songs 
That  to  us  had  been  so  dear. 

We  sang  of  the  girls  we  had  loved  in  life, 
We  sang  of  the  homes  we  had  left; 
And  we  sang  of  the  graves  that  awaited  us 
When  we  each  should  meet  our  death. 

For  each  of  us  shall  probably  fill 
A  small  and  unmarked  grave; 
For  each  of  us  will  stand  alone 
With  nothing  our  souls  to  save. 

Yet  we  show  no  fear  of  death 
Though  we  laugh  in  its  face  each  day. 
We  know  it's  our  constant  companion, 
For  it's  with  us  wherever  we  stray. 

We  stand  friendless  and  forgotten 
On  a  sea  of  bitter  strife; 
Yet,  we  like  our  way  of  living 
Though  it  is  a  lonely  life. 
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Illustrated  by  Bob  Williams 


THE  SECOND  TIGER 


PROMPTED  by  the  determined  tug- 
ging on  the  rope  around  her  neck, 
the  ewe  moved  reluctantly  into  the 
clearing.  This  particular  clearing 
stood  about  four  hundred  yards  within 
the  dense  jungle  surrounding  the  vil- 
lage of  Vradpru  in  the  Bengal  province 
of  Northern  India.  It  was  important 
this  April  morning  because  here 
Henry  Epping,  London  lawyer  turned 
big  game  hunter,  was  to  shoot  his  first 
tiger.  The  rotund  little  man  engaged 
in  the  unaccustomed  task  of  hauling 
an  ewe  about  by  the  neck  was  this 
self-same  Henry  Epping. 

Protruding  from  the  long  grass  in 
the  center  of  the  clearing  was  a  dead 
tree  stump,  and  to  this  Henry  Epping 
attached  the  rope.  The  sheep  by  this 
time  was  trembling,  perhaps  from 
sensing  the  presence  of  a  tiger  in  the 
nearby  thickets.  In  any  case,  this  feel- 
ing of  excitement  or  fear  communicat- 
ed itself  to  Henry  Epping,  causing  him 
difficulty  in  controlling  his  fingers  as 
he  made  the  knot  fast.  From  a  basket 
that  he  had  carried  so  awkwardly  all 
the  way  from  the  village,  Henry  Ep- 
ping took  the  two  young  lambs  belong- 
ing to  the  ewe.  Upon  being  removed 
from  their  safe  haven  and  placed  in 
the  wet  grass,  the  lambs  set  up  more 
clamor  than  would  seem  possible  from 
lungs  as  yet  so  young.  The  sight  of 
their  mother  served  only  to  increase 
their  bleating.  The  noise  was  what 
Henry  Epping  was  counting  on  to 
draw  out  his  tiger,  but  it  sounded  so 


loud  through  the  silent  jungle  that  he 
was  strongly  moved  to  put  them  back 
in  the  basket.  The  idea  of  a  tiger 
somewhere  out  in  the  darkness  of  the 
jungle,  listening  to  the  sounds  he  and 
the  lambs  made,  got  on  his  nerves. 

He  tied  the  lambs  to  convenient  tree 
roots  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and 
stood  up,  his  eyes  and  ears  strained 
toward  the  jungle.  At  the  same  time 
he  suddenly  thought  of  his  rifle.  He 
shrugged  the  rifle  sling  off  his  shoul- 
der and  looked  the  weapon  over  care- 
fully. It  was  a  .450/000  Jeffry  Nitro 
Express  double  gun,  and  this  was  his 
first  occasion  to  use  it  against  game. 
He  broke  the  weapon  as  quietly  as  he 
could  manage,  and  a  smile  of  reassur- 
ance touched  his  lips  as  he  saw  the 
two  long  brass  shells  drawn  up  on  the 
ejectors.  A  loud  click  was  produced 
as  he  closed  the  breech,  a  sound  that 
would  not  aid  in  luring  a  tiger,  but 
one  that  gave  Henry  Epping  courage. 
In  a  tree  standing  by  itself  at  the  edge 
of  the  clearing  was  a  platform  that 
had  been  built  the  day  before.  It  was 
onto  this  platform,  ten  feet  above  the 
ground,  that  Epping  now  pulled  him- 
self. Nothing  remained  to  be  done 
but  to  wait. 

Several  hours  passed  and  the  ten- 
sion within  Epping  failed  to  subside. 
One  time  he  found  himself  wondering 
whether  the  rifle  was  loaded.  To  as- 
sure himself  that  it  was,  he  opened 
the  catch.  Out  flipped  the  cartridges, 
thrust  by  the  ejector  springs,  to  clatter 
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down  the  sloping  trunk  of  the  tree. 
This  served  to  jar  him  out  of  his  con- 
fused state  of  mind.  After  reloading 
from  the  loops  on  his  coat,  he  once 
more  settled  back,  this  time  in  the  rain 
which  had  begun  to  fall. 

A  sound  came  to  his  ears,  and  in- 
stantly every  hair  on  his  head  rose 
and  stood  erect.  It  was  the  soft  slid- 
ing sound  a  tiger  would  make  creep- 
ing through  the  long  wet  grass.  Henry 
Epping  was  immediately  sure  that  it 
was  a  tiger,  and  he  peered  into  the 
jungle  with  straining  eyes.  As  nearly 
as  he  could  tell,  the  sounds  centered 


chest,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  head, 
Epping  tightened  his  finger  on  the 
trigger.  The  gun  roared,  smacking 
into  Epping's  jaw  and  almost  drown- 
ing out  the  scream  of  the  tiger.  An 
instant  later,  Henry  Epping  was  alone; 
the  tiger  had  disappeared.  The  pun- 
gent odor  of  cordite  was  the  only  evi- 
dence remaining  of  the  little  melo- 
drama that  had  just  taken  place.  Sev- 
eral minutes  passed  before  Henry  Ep- 
ping realized  that  it  was  up  to  him  to 
leave  his  safe  perch  to  see  if  his  tiger 
lay  dead  in  the  grass  as  it  should.  Not 
a  soul  in  the  village  would  venture  out 


in  the  foliage  directly  across  the  clear- 
ing, on  the  side  nearest  the  village. 
He  brought  the  heavy  rifle  to  his 
shoulder  as  quietly  and  steadily  as  his 
shaking  hands  would  allow.  The  rain 
spattered  on  his  glasses  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  line  up  the  sights,  but  he 
could  not  risk  the  delay  of  drying  the 
lenses.  At  this  moment,  the  white 
muzzle  of  a  tiger  appeared  in  a  gap 
in  the  vine  entangled  brush.  It  seem- 
ed to  Henry  Epping  that  the  beast 
was  looking  directly  at  him.  Pointing 
the  rifle  at  the  tiger's  as  yet  unseen 


until  they  were  sure  that  the  kill  had 
been  made. 

Henry  Epping  moved  through  the 
grass,  unable  to  quiet  the  slapping  it 
made  against  his  boots.  As  he  neared 
the  spot  where  the  tiger's  head  had 
first  appeared,  he  could  see  the  bright 
stains  on  the  leaves,  and  he  knew  that 
his  shot  had  hit  the  animal.  This  was 
all  he  was  able  to  observe,  because  in- 
stantly a  loud  growl  rose  up  through 
the  thicket.  Spinning  around,  Epping 
brought  the  .450  to  his  shoulder,  at  the 
same  time   remembering  he  had  but 
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one  shot  left.  He  had  forgotten  to  re- 
load in  his  excitement,  and  now  the 
foremost  thought  in  his  mind  was  how 
everything  depended  on  this  bullet's 
flying  true.  This  was  Henry  Epping's 
last  thought.  Across  the  clearing  be- 
hind him  came  the  tiger,  the  wounded 
and  bloody  tiger,  stumbling  with  his 


shoulder  broken  from  Epping's  shot  to 
leap  upon  Henry  and  bury  his  jaws  in 
the  man's  neck.  At  this  instant  from 
the  bushes  burst  the  animal  upon 
which  Epping's  attention  had  been 
focused  the  moment  before.  It  was  a 
second  tiger  that  had  blundered  into 
the  same  thicket. 


Pat  Clary 


TO  ...  .  A  FRIEND 


I  concede  the  election  to  you,  my  friend, 
If  ever  there  was  a  race. 
The  returns  are  in  and  it's  you,  my  friend, 
You  set  a  better  pace. 

It  was  race,  not  of  parties  or  factions, 
But  just  between  you  and  me. 
It  was  not-  a  matter  of  politics, 
But  just  one  of  vanity. 

So  I  concede  the  game  to  you,  my  friend, 
And  it  is  a  game  we  play, 
But  we  can't  fool  with  the  hearts  of  men, 
For  they  don't  play  that  way. 


They  make  their  rules  as  they  go  along, 
And  so  does  he,  you'll  see, 
But  I  mark  the  loss  as  mine,  my  friend, 
You  live  in  ecstacy. 


WINTER  11 

Don  Stover 


REFLECTION 


There  are  days  and  days,  and  the  nights 

Are  lost  to  sleep.    We  think  not 

In  terms  of  the  "long  run,"  contenting 

Ourselves  with  pursuit  of  pleasure 

From  day  to  day,  masking 

Our  consciences,  betimes, 

With  noble  thoughts,  that  we  might 

Relieve  our  minds  from  ever-present  Shame, 

From  knowledge  that  we  do  not 

As  we  should.    Our  thoughts  uncover  Fear 

When  thinking  of  the  "long  run,"  so  we 

Think  instead  of  noble  self-development 

And  less  noble 

Self-indulgence. 

We  seek  after  self,  to  know 

We  know  not  what.    But  by  so  doing 

We  keep  tight  the  flimsy  dike 

Which,  when  the  time  comes, 

Will  hold  not  an  instant 

Against  the  all-powerful.    Inevitable, 

This  terror,  and  we  seek 

To  drive  it  from  our  minds 

With  self- preoccupation. 

Self-discipline, 

Self-respect, 

Self,  self,  the  tin  god  self 

Is  uppermost  in  our  vain,  deluded  minds, 

The  useless  thoughts  of  which  serve  only 

To  keep  the  wolf  of  reality 

From  the  door.    Almighty  Father, 

When  the  time  comes, 

May  You 

Have  mercy  on  our  souls. 
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Illustrated  by  Marilyn  Norquest 


THE  EXPERT 


BILL  ELLICOTT  grimaced  and  brak- 
ed sharply  as  the  big  sedan,  sport- 
ing California  tags,  cut  abruptly  in 
front  of  him.  His  horn  spoke  resent- 
fully, reflecting  his  own  quick  irrita- 
tion. As  they  slowed  for  the  traffic 
light,  Bill  swung  to  the  right  and  pull- 
ed to  a  smooth  stop  beside  the  offend- 
ing vehicle.  He  glared  at  the  large, 
magnificently-dressed  woman  at  the 
wheel,  who  seemed  unaware  of  his 
presence.  Bill  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak,  reconsidered  and  closed  it 
again. 

The  light  changed.  Tires  screamed 
on  the  pavement,  and  Bill's  little  car 
shot  forward  like  a  race-horse  leaving 
the  starting  gate.  California  tried  at 
first  to  keep  pace  with  him,  both  cars 
gaining  speed  with  reckless  unconcern. 
Bill  pulled  ahead  of  the  other  by  a 
slim  margin,  and  as  the  big  car  began 
to  slack  speed,  he  swerved  in  front  of 
this  new  enemy — and  applied  the 
brakes. 

Caught  by  surprise,  the  woman  used 
her  own  brakes  hard,  locking  the 
wheels.  Her  tires  grabbed  at  the  pave- 
ment, loud  in  their  protest.  Bill, 
who'd  only  paused  an  instant,  shifted 
into  second  gear  and  shot  ahead  once 
more,  leaving  behind  one  stricken 
woman  motorist  and  several  pedes- 
trians, who  stared  after  him  in  wide- 
eyed  amazement. 

Bill  turned  right  at  the  next  corner 
and  cruised  along,  looking  for  a  park- 


ing space.  Inwardly  he  gloated  over 
his  glimpse  of  the  woman's  frighten- 
ed face,  reflected  in  the  rear-view  mir- 
ror. He  was  rather  well-pleased  with 
himself  (as  who  wouldn't  be?)  There 
were  just  certain  things  that  he  didn't 
take  off  of  anybody! 

Finding  a  meter  with  twenty  min- 
utes unexpired,  Bill  eased  his  car  into 
the  empty  space.  Jingling  the  keys  in 
his  jacket,  he  was  almost  smiling  as  he 
propelled  himself  toward  a  diner  in 
the  next  block,  whose  hamburgers  ap- 
proached even  his  standards  of  excel- 
lence. 

Beturning  to  the  street,  Bill's  good 
feeling  persisted,  although  he  was  still 
slightly  ruffled  by  the  waitress's  icy 
reception  of  his  attempts  to  be  funny. 
"Some  people  just  have  no  sense  of 
humor,"  he  reflected.  As  he  approach- 
ed his  car,  Bill  was  unnerved  to  per- 
ceive an  individual  in  blue  who  was 
writing  on  a  small  pad  he  held  in  his 
hand.  One  booted  foot  rested  neglig- 
ently on  the  bumper  of  Bill's  car.  Our 
young  hero  collected  himself  and  mov- 
ed forward.    He'd  handled  cops  before. 

"What's  the  trouble,  officer?" 

The  policeman  turned  and  squinted 
at  him.    "This  your  car,  buddy?" 

"Yes,  it's  mine.  What's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"See  that  sign,  beside  the  parking 
meter?" 

For  the  first  time,  Bill  noticed  the 
red  and  white  sign: 
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"ONE-HOUR  PARKING, 

9:30  A.M.— 4:30  P.M. 

NO  PARKING, 

4:30—6:30  P.M." 

"You've  been  parked  illegally  for 
twenty  minutes.  It's  ten  of  five,"  the 
law  informed  him  gruffly.  Bill's  car 
was  now  alone  on  the  block.  Rush- 
hour  traffic  streamed  by  in  noisy  pro- 
cession. 

"I I  didn't  realize.    I  didn't  see 

the  sign,"  said  Bill,  hoping  he  sound- 
ed worried  and  distressed. 

"0.  K.,  buddy,"  said  the  cop  wear- 
ily, putting  away  his  notebook.  "I 
almost  gave  you  a  ticket  but  since 
you're  here  now,  just  get  this  what- 
ever-it-is someplace  else.  And  watch 
out  for  the  sign  next  time." 

Bill  was  already  vaulting  into  the 
car.  "Sure,  officer,  I'll  remember!  So 
long." 

He  started  the  motor,  felt  the  ryth- 
mic purr  of  the  V-8  engine.  He  eased 
his  car  into  the  stream  of  homeward- 
bound  traffic.  "Dumb  cop!"  Bill  mut- 
tered to  himself.  "If  all  the  stupid 
idiots  like  him  used  half  the  time 
chasing  crooks  that  they  spend  handin' 
out  tickets, "  Gradually  his  indig- 
nation cooled,  and  he  began  to  concen- 
trate on  his  driving.  By  steady  jockey- 
ing and  maneuvering  from  one  lane 
to  another,  Bill  worked  his  way  out  in 
front  of  his  own  cluster  of  cars.  He 
was  beginning  to  pick  up  speed  when 
the  light  at  the  approaching  intersec- 
tion flashed  amber,  forcing  him  to  a 
squealing  stop.  Other  cars  pulled  up 
beside  him,  filling  the  lanes  to  his  left. 

Bill  gritted  his  teeth  and  raced  the 
engine  impatiently.  He  had  to  get 
ahead  of  these  jokers  in  order  to  swing 
over  in  front  of  them  and  make  a  left 
turn  at  the  next  corner.  The  light  for 
the  other  traffic  turned  yellow.     Bill 


touched  the  accelerator  and  gradually 
bore  down.  As  the  light  went  green 
for  him,  he  mashed  the  gas  hard,  let- 
ting the  clutch  pedal  out  in  the  same 
motion.  Again  his  tires  screamed,  and 
the  little  car  leaped  ahead  like  a 
frightened  jack  rabbit. 

Across  the  intersection,  a  girl  step- 
ped off  the  curb  just  as  the  light 
changed  against  her.  Hearing  the 
noise,  she  turned  in  time  to  see  Bill 
bearing  down  on  her.  With  a  shriek, 
she  scrambled  back  to  the  curb.  Bill, 
intent  on  the  other  cars,  saw  her  as 
she  was  just  regaining  safety.  He 
didn't  slow  down.  A  miss  is  as  good 
as  a  mile. 

The  turn  at  the  next  corner  was 
made  on  four  wheels;  only  because 
Bill's  car  had  been  lowered  until  a 
two- wheel  turn  was  next  to  impossible. 
Bill  kept  to  his  tactics  of  crowd — 
weave,  speed-up,  and  slow-down — as 
he  worked  his  way  ahead.  He  roared 
across  the  rough  cobblestones  of  Mon- 
ument Bridge,  swinging  around  buses 
and  passenger  cars,  cutting  in  and 
slowing  up  when  necessary. 

Bill  glanced  at  his  watch,  which 
read  5:15.  He  realized  he'd  fooled 
around  too  long  in  town.  He  had  to 
pick  up  Ellen  in  time  for  the  6:30 
show  at  the  Colony,  grabbing  some 
dinner  and  getting  cleaned  up  in  the 
meantime.  Unconsciously,  Bill  in- 
creased his  speed  as  he  thought  of  El- 
len. As  his  girl,  Ellen  was  one  of  the 
few  people,  beside  himself,  for  whom 
Bill  felt  any  real  affection.  She  was 
sympathetic  when  he  got  into  scrapes 
or  had  family  trouble,  and  her  warm 
praise  when  things  did  go  well  was 
soothing  to  his  battered  ego. 

The  approach  to  the  Wm.  H.  Harri- 
son Memorial  Parkway  loomed  ahead. 
The  Parkway  was  brand-new,  a  mas- 
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terpiece  of  highway  construction.  De- 
signed for  safety,  the  approaches  (such 
as  the  one  Bill  was  about  to  use)  ran 
almost  parallel  with  the  main  thor- 
oughfare for  several  hundred  yards, 
to  merge  gradually  with  the  high- 
speed traffic.  Bill  increased  his  speed 
until  he  just  held  his  own  with  the 
racing  juggernauts  beside  him;  then 
swung  his  own  vehicle  into  the  nearer 
traffic  lane,  well  in  advance  of  the 
closest  approaching  car. 

Driving  presented  a  challenge  to 
Bill.  He  treated  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  compete  with  and  try  his  skill 
against  individuals  who  could  prob- 
ably show  him  up  in  other  fields  but 
who  were  reduced  to  his  level  behind 
a  wheel.  On  the  road  he  considered 
himself  supreme.  The  speedometer 
needle  climbed  past  sixty. 

Using  the  lane  next  to  the  grass 
strip  which  divided  the  dual  highway, 
Bill  went  faster,  passing  all  that  came 
within  reach.  It  was  five  miles  to  his 
turn-off,  and  he  wanted  to  do  it  in  four 
and  a  half  minutes,  a  record  for  him. 

The  feeling  of  flying  over  the 
straight  road,  flashing  by  other  cars 
and  trucks,  exhilarated  Bill.  At  seven- 
ty, he  roared  beneath  the  just-complet- 
ed Route  44  underpass.  The  deafen- 
ing echoes  thrown  back  by  the  con- 
crete walls  were  music  to  his  ears.  On 
he  plunged,  his  car  eating  up  the 
miles,  a  twenty-eight  hundred-pound 
projectile  of  rubber,  glass  and  steel. 

At  his  cut-off,  Bill  slowed  to  fifty 
and  went  into  the  perfectly  banked 
turn  which  deposits  local  traffic  onto 
Milford  Boulevard,  a  smooth  but  nar- 
row and  winding  road,  serving  as  a 
link  between  Bill's  own  suburban  com- 
munity and  its  neighbor  eight  miles 
away.  Bill  stepped  his  speed  back  up 
to  fifty-five,  but  was  presently  forced 


to  slow  down  to  a  mere  thirty-five  by 
a  new  obstacle  which  appeared  in  his 
path. 

A  battered  pick-up  truck  loaded 
with  farm  produce,  wabbled  along  in 
front  of  Bill.  The  Master  of  the  Road 
blew  his  horn  several  times,  and  got 
no  reaction  from  Hayseed  Harry  just 
ahead.  Twice,  Bill  attempted  to  pass 
on  a  straight  stretch  of  road,  and  both 
times  he  was  forced  back  in  line  by 
approaching  cars.  Bill  became  exasp- 
erated, then  angry.  It  was  already 
twenty-five  until  six.  No  dumb  hick 
was  going  to  make  him  late  for  his 
date!  People  like  that  shouldn't  be 
allowed  on  the  road!  "Oh,  come  on, 
buddy!  Get  goin'  or  park  it,  one  of 
the  two!"  Bill  expostulated. 

As  the  last  of  the  approaching  cars 
whizzed  by,  Bill  made  his  decision. 
The  road  ahead  curved  slightly,  but 
curve  or  no  curve,  this  Daniel  Boone 
in  his  decrepit  truck  had  delayed  him 
long  enough.  He  spun  the  wheel  to 
the  left,  and  swung  out  to  pass. 

Charles  H.  Carter,  attorney-at-law, 
was  more  than  usually  happy.  Win- 
ning that  suit  against  Western  Electric 
was  not  only  a  professional  achieve- 
ment of  which  to  be  proud,  but  would 
net  him  a  fee  which  he  and  his  family 
could  well  use.  He  hadn't  called  Mar- 
ian, desiring  rather  to  wait  and  sur- 
prise her  at  home  with  the  good  news. 
He  sighed,  and  shifted  his  position, 
crouching  forward  over  the  wheel. 
Then  he  leaned  back.  "Just  fifteen 
minutes,  and  I'll  be  home,"  he  breath- 
ed contentedly.  He  allowed  his  tired 
mind  to  dwell  on  the  prospect. 

Approaching  a  curve  in  the  road,  he 
slackened  his  speed  and  peered  ahead 
into  the  lengthening  shadows.  "I  can 
hardly  wait  to  see  the  look  on  Marian's 
face  when Good  Lord!" 
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As  Bill  pulled  abreast  of  the  truck, 
he  turned  and  favored  the  driver  with 
the  dirtiest  look  he  could  muster.  He 
directed  his  attention  back  to  the  road 
just  in  time  to  see  the  sightless  head- 
lights and  gaping  grill  of  Charles  Car- 
ter's family  sedan  rush  to  engulf  him. 

Bill's  car  rebounded  from  the  im- 
pact, coming  to  rest  upside  down  on 
the  hard  macadam.  The  wreck  of  the 
sedan  lay  on  its  side  in  the  ditch.  One 
wheel  spun  thoughtfully  to  a  stop. 
Carter  was  alive — though  barely. 

They  eventually  pried  Bill  out  of 
what  was  left  of  his  car.  His  family's 
only  consolation  was  that  he'd  never 


felt  a  thing — no  pain  at  all. 

"I  knew  Bill'd  wind  up  like  that 
sooner  or  later,"  Joe  Mallory  was  say- 
ing as  he  sped  along  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  Elmira  Boulevard.  "He  fig- 
ured he  was  an  expert,  but  he  was 
really  pretty  dumb  if  you  got  to  know 
him.  Just  like  these  other  crumbs  all 
around  us  here  on  the  street.  Bill 
should' a  known  better'n  to  pass  on  a 
curve.  That's  just  it.  Ya  gotta  know 
what  ya  can  get  away  with  and  what 
ya    can't.      Take    me,    f'rinstance.      I 

been  driving  for Cripes!     Did  you 

see  that  simple  cluck  cut  in  front  a' 
me?     Watch  me  teach  'im  a  lesson!" 


Anne  Dixon 


THE  ACTRESS 


SHE  IS  THE  kind  of  woman  that 
everyone  envies.  Men  envy  men 
because  of  her.  Other  men  envy  her 
because  in  her  they  see  all  they  want 
in  a  woman  but  can't  find  or  keep. 
Among  the  women  who  don't  know 
her  personally  she  is  envied  for  what 
they  know  of  her;  while  those  close 
to  her  envy  what  they  do  not  know  of 
her.  She  is  noted  not  only  for  the 
lovely  appearance  she  makes,  but  for 
the  inspiring  beauty  that  comes  from 
within  her.  The  kind  of  inspiration 
that  dispells  all  fears  and  leaves  one  at 
peace  with  the  world. 


-  -  -  Yet,  it  is  she  who  envies.  She, 
who  will  never  know  the  contented- 
ness  of  not  being  known.  She  will 
never  be  alone,  for  wherever  she  may 
go  recognition  will  be  the  price.  The 
woman  who  can  never  be  the  girl  next 
door,  or  a  housewife  on  her  way  to 
market.  She  gives  of  herself  to  thous- 
ands of  persons  whom  she  has  never 
seen.  To  each  she  holds  a  special 
meaning. 

Indeed  she  is  loved she  is  loved 

by   thousands and   her  life  is   the 

theater. 

She  is  an  actress. 
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SKETCHES 


A  puppy  is 

A  happy  bouncing  ball  of  foolishness, 
An  affectionate  lap  of  a  ruddy  tongue, 
Four  muddy  paws  on  a  clean  skirt, 
A  pair  of  sorrowful  eyes  at  a  misdeed, 
A  fluctuating  flag  of  a  tail. 

A  cat  is 

A  sophisticated  martyr, 

A  snobbish  bit  of  craftiness 

Back  of  two  opaque  green  eyes 

And  mounted  on  four  silent  feet, 

A  purr  of  contentedness. 

A  child  is 

Two  grubby  fists  of  candy, 

A  jam-spattered  mouth, 

Hopalong  Cassidy, 

Bloody  Bob,  the  neighbors'  boy, 

A  never-tired  clown  at  bedtime. 

A  man  is 

An  unpaid  critic  of  women's  hats, 

A  lusty  voice  in  the  shower, 

A  stay-in-bedder  on  a  frosty  morning, 

A  wriggling  revoltist  in  a  tux, 

A  fool  at  a  New  Year's  Eve  party. 

A  woman  is 

A  hopeless  eternal  gossiper, 

A  pincushion  of  bobby-pins  at  night, 

An  appearance  at  two  o'clock  for  a  twelve-thirty  date, 

A  concoction  of  paint,  powder,  and  perfume, 

An  admiring  audience  of  her  mirror. 
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Don  Stover 


WHAT  A  WAY  TO  SPEND 
AN  EVENING 


GEORGE  walked  in  and  shut  the 
door  quietly  behind  him.  "Jessi- 
ca?" he  called  shortly. 

"In  here."  She  was  seated  before  a 
mirror,  doing  up  her  hair.  At  sight 
of  George,  her  lips  parted  slightly, 
and  she  beckoned  to  him  with  her 
eyes,  but  went  on  fixing  her  hair. 

George  crept  up  behind  her  and 
placed  his  hands  over  her  eyes.  "Guess 
who,"  he  said.  This  was  all  very  silly, 
as  Jessica  had  been  watching  him  in 
the  mirror.  She  put  down  the  brush, 
frowned,  and  said  "Jimmy?"  in  mock 
indecision.  "Who?"  demanded  George, 
in  mock  rage. 

Jessica  giggled.  "You  know,  Jim- 
my, the  milkman." 

"Aha!"  roared  George.  "Aha!" 

She  giggled  again,  with  a  half-an- 
noyed little  squeal,  and  tried  to  squirm 
out  of  his  grip.  "Let  go,  George,"  she 
said,  "I  can't  see."     Another  giggle. 

George  laughed  and  dropped  to  his 
knees,  putting  his  arms  about  her 
waist.  "Now  go  on  with  your  hair," 
he  said,  peering  over  her  shoulder, 
"and  don't  mind  me." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  mind  you,"  she 
asked  impudently,  brushing  one  of  the 
strands  of  auburn  fluffiness  directly 
into  George's  face.  George  sneezed, 
disarranging  her  hair.  "George  Cel- 
ton,"  she  barked,  "now  see  what  you've 
done." 

"Excuse   me,"  he  said  distractedly, 


shutting  his  eyes  and  holding  her 
tighter.  "It  was  all  your  fault,  you 
know." 

"It  was  not,"  she  pouted,  taking  care 
to  brush  her  hair  away  from  George 
this  time.  "You  started  it  by  coming 
in  here  and — and  making  a  nuisance 
of  yourself.    Yes,  you  did." 

"Grrr,"  said  George,  his  voice  muf- 
fled by  her  shoulder.    "I'm  insulted." 

"Hmph." 

"Grrr,"  he  said  again. 

"George!"  she  yelped,  squirming 
vigorously  and  upsetting  the  powder 
box.     "Stop  tickling  me!" 

George  raised  his  head  to  refuse,  but 
some  powder  got  into  his  nose,  and  he 
sneezed  instead,  disarranging  her  hair 
again. 

"Now  see  here,  George  Celton,"  said 
Jessica  firmly,  unprying  his  hands 
from  her  waist,  "enough  is  enough. 
Either  you  tell  me  what  you  came  in 
here  to  see  me  about,  or,"  she  bran- 
dished the  hairbrush  threateningly 
over  his  head,  "out  you  go." 

George  got  to  his  feet,  sighing  in 
resignation.  "All  right,"  he  said, 
brushing  off  the  powder,  "but  first 
you'll  have  to  tell  me  what  that  mouse 
is  doing  in  here." 

"Mouse!!"  shrieked  Jessica,  grab- 
bing for  George,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
most  secure  thing  available.  "Where?" 

"Mouse?"    echoed   George,    with   a 
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pleased  grin  on  his  face,  "What 
mouse?" 

"George  Celton,"  said  Jessica 
hoarsely,  "someday  I'm  either  going  to 
kill  you,  or  sue  you  for  breach  of 
promise.    Now  let  go  of  me." 

George's  grin  was  replaced  by  a  look 
of  assumed  horror.  "Breach  of  prom- 
ise! You  mean  you  took  me  serious- 
ly?" 

"If  you  don't  get  out  of  here — " 

"I'm  going,  I'm  going,"  he  said,  re- 


treating toward  the  door,  "you  can  put 
down  that  vase.  But  don't  you  want 
to  hear  why  I  came?" 

Jessica  lowered  the  vase  and  com- 
posed herself.  "All  right,"  she  said, 
"why?" 

George  assumed  a  look  of  childlike 
innocence.  "I  wanted,"  he  said  in- 
dignantly, "to  kiss  you  goodnight." 

The  vase  narrowly  missed  George's 
head  as  he  fled  from  the  apartment. 


Carol  Dunn 


LONELINESS 


Loneliness  .  .  . 

As  the  sea  creeps  upon  the  sand, 

Loneliness  .  .  . 

As  the  winds  blow  the  sail, 

As  the  tree  without  her  dress. 

Loneliness  .  .  . 

As  the  clock  watches  its 

Hours, 

Minutes, 

Seconds, 

Drag  on  .  .  . 
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Mary  Jane  Howe 


Illustrated  by  Anne  Dixon 


MASTERPIECE 


AUTUMN  is  in  its  full  glory;  the 
trees  dressed  in  their  gay  colors 
of  red,  gold,  and  scarlet,  a  gentle  wind 
touched  with  just  the  right  amount 
of  warmth  rustling  the  grass  and  danc- 
ing lightly  around  the  people — a  per- 
fect setting  in  which  to  find  a  story. 

One,  at  least,  of  these  humans  in 
the  park  is  a  writer.  She  comes  here 
every  day  and  sits  on  a  bench  or 
strolls  through  the  park,  searching  for 
a  feeling  to  interpret  into  words.  Of- 
ten, as  today,  a  young  man  is  with  her. 
There  they  are,  walking  toward  us, 
the  pretty  blond  and  the  tall,  serious, 
young  man.  He  once  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  and  to  go  with  him  to  Af- 
rica, for  he  is  going  to  be  a  mission- 
ary. She  refused,  but  he  still  hopes 
that  she  will  change  her  mind  before 
he  leaves.    He  doesn't  know  her  as  we 

do. 

****** 

Alexa  always  had  a  talent  for  writ- 
ing. When  she  fumbled  in  games  and 
sports,  or  squeaked  in  choir,  or  forgot 
the  rest  of  a  speech  she  was  making, 
her  writing  was  the  thing  that  made 
her  feel  her  life  was  really  worth 
while.  No  one  else  in  her  grade 
school,  and  later  in  her  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  could  match  her 
skill  at  capturing  mood  and  feeling, 
and  setting  them  down  undistorted  on 
paper.  Brighter  shone  her  future  as 
she  set  off  for  college,  where  she  came 
through    with    flying   literary    colors. 


Then  her  parents  died,  and  she  moved 
to  New  York,  knowing  that  if  for  no 
other  reason,  she  would  be  accepted 
for  her  writing. 

The  first  night  there,  Alexa  ran  off 
a  piece  called  "New  York,"  a  sketch 
about  her  feelings  on  first  seeing  the 
city.  She  then  sent  it  to  a  big  maga- 
zine, sure  that  it  would  be  accepted 
and  knowing  that  if  it  were,  she  would 
be  able  to  get  her  other  works  publish- 
ed. They  returned  it  shortly,  with  a 
polite  note  of  rejection.  Alexa  won- 
dered if  she  had  been  taking  this  too 
lightly,  and  she  knew  she  had.  Of 
course  "New  York"  wasn't  published! 
They  weren't  running  this  magazine 
on  a  high  school  level,  this  was  big 
stuff! 

Alexa  wrote  a  story  then,  a  really 
good  one;  and  looking  it  over,  she 
knew  it  was  good.  She  sent  it  to  the 
best  magazine  in  the  city.  Two  days 
later  it  was  returned,  unopened.  She 
was  surprised  and  hurt.  Her  first  real 
try  was  a  failure!  She  had  been  so 
sure  of  her  place  in  New  York — now 
she  was  ignored.  She  wondered  if  she 
was  really  as  good  as  she  thought. 
Alexa  had  never  in  her  life  run  up 
against  an  obstacle  in  her  writing.  She 
glanced  at  the  manuscript,  then  sent  it 
to  a  newspaper,  and  was  informed  that 
they  couldn't  use  it. 

Alexa  suddenly  felt  that  they  were 
ganging  up  on  her,  determined  to 
stamp  out  her  ambition  to  be  a  sue- 
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cessful  writer.  In  any  other  field, 
where  she  accepted  the  fact  that  she 
was  not  the  best,  she  would  have 
taken  it  in  her  stride;  but  coming  in 
the  field  she  wanted  to  conquer,  that 
she  was  sure  of,  it  crushed  her. 

Alexa  still  wanted  to  write,  however, 
so  the  next  morning  she  bought  a 
handsome  notebook  and  wrote  the 
story  into  it.  Her  art  was  second  only 
to  her  writing,  and  she  used  the  rest 
of  the  page  to  illustrate  the  story. 
Every  day  Alexa  searched  through 
New  York  for  a  sketch  or  story.  When 
she  had  one,  she  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  writing  and  illustrating  it,  so  the 
notebook  grew  slowly  but  surely  into 
a  masterpiece  of  literature  that  claim- 
ed all  of  her  time,  insistently  calling 
to  her  when  she  wanted  to  rest,  driv- 
ing her  on  and  on  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion. Yet  she  felt  the  work  was 
justified,  because  when  she  died  it 
would  be  found  among  her  possessions; 
a  heritage — she  hoped — to  America,  to 
the  world,  a  living  monument  to  her 
memory  always. 

About  a  month  after  her  arrival,  she 
had  found  this  park,  quiet  and  peace- 
ful; and  ever  since  she  had  come  here. 
Alexa  found  a  bright  new  side  of  life 
in  the  trees,  animals,  and  humans  here 
— and  in  Paul.  Usually  serious,  al- 
ways cheerful,  he  gave  her  a  new  out- 
look on  life;  try  anything,  not  once, 
but  a  hundred  times;  and  don't  give 
up. 

He  showed  her  a  new  side  of  New 
York,  too.  He  took  her  to  his  church, 
to  the  quiet,  peaceful  places  that  lie 
hidden  behind  the  noise  and  hurry  of 
every  city.  He  told  her  of  his  ambi- 
tion, to  be  a  good  missionary,  and  she 
told  him  of  her  masterpiece.  Paul  saw 
the  ability  of  the  writer  who  could  so 
easily  write  what  many  people  give  a 
lifetime  to,  and  also  the  weakness  of  a 
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spirit  that  gave  up  so  quickly.  Then, 
late  in  August,  he  asked  her  to  marry 
him. 

"No,"  Alexa  answered,  "you  would- 
n't be  happy  with  me.  "I'm — "  she 
hesitated,  then  rushed  ahead,  "I'm  sel- 
fish, self-centered,  and  weak,  while 
you  are  giving  your  life  to  others. 
There  is  also  my  book.  It  holds  a  fas- 
cination for  me  that  you  couldn't  un- 
derstand.   I  must  finish  it." 

"And  then  what  will  you  do?" 

"Do?  Why,  why— I  guess  I'll — 
start  another — " 

"That's  just  it!  Don't  you  see? 
You'll  work  on  another  and  another 
and  another,  each  page  a  link  in  a 
chain  that  will  trap  you,  drag  you 
down.  You'll  be  a  slave  of  your  writ- 
ing— go  on  like  this  the  rest  of  your 
life.  You'll  be  poor  and  miserable  be- 
cause you  not  only  lack  the  courage  to 
keep  on  submitting  your  work,  you 
lack  the  courage  to  give  it  up!"  He 
walked  slowly  to  the  door. 

Alexa  was  quite  shaken  by  Paul's 
speech,  but  her  writer's  mind  was  al- 
ready attempting  to  make  a  story  of 
it — to  disconnect  it  somehow  from  her- 
self. She  walked  slowly  to  the  walnut 
desk  and  picked  up  a  handsome  note- 
book. She  leafed  through  it,  realizing 
that  Paul  was  right,  and  at  the  same 
time  realizing  that  she  couldn't  give 
it  up.  He  must  be  wrong,  she  thought; 
lots  of  people  write — they're  not  slav- 
es! They  don't  devote  all  their  time 
every  day  to  frantically  writing  stories 
that  won't  be  seen  until  they  die, 
either.  From  there  on  she  had  a  full 
scale  war  with  herself  that  finally  end- 
ed in  her  continuing  her  book.  Paul 
met  her  at  a  prearranged  spot  the  next 
day,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about 
Africa  or  the  masterpiece. 

Finally  her  book  was  completed,  all 
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except  the  introduction.  Alexa  could- 
n't keep  it  to  herself  any  longer,  so 
she  told  Paul,  who  smiled  and  said 
that  was  wonderful. 

That  evening,  she  ran  happily  up 
the  stairs  to  her  apartment.  Tonight, 
she  thought,  is  the  last  night!  I'll 
finish  my  book  tonight!  Then  what? 
Start  another?  Go  on  like  this  al- 
ways? 

Impatiently  shoving  this  thought 
aside,  she  unlocked  her  door  and  smil- 
ed as  she  glanced  toward  her  desk. 
Then  the  smile  turned  to  bewilder- 
ment. The  notebook  was  gone!  She 
frantically  opened  all  the  desk  draw- 
ers, looking  everywhere  a  large  note- 
book would  conceivably  be.  Bewilder- 
ment turned  to  anger,  the  first  real 
anger  she  had  ever  known.  Someone 
had  taken  her  masterpiece!  Only  one 
person  had  known  about  it — Paul! 
She  raced  out,  preferring  to  run  in- 
stead of  wait  for  a  bus  or  taxi,  and  tore 
into  his  apartment  house.  She  knock- 
ed loudly  and  waited.  No  one  answer- 
ed. Finally  she  left.  The  first  hot 
wave  of  anger  had  passed,  leaving  her 
breathless,  and  by  the  time  she  reach- 
ed her  own  apartment,  Alexa  had  be- 
gun to  think  calmly  again.  After  all, 
she  had  no  proof  that  Paul  had  taken 
her  manuscript.  Anyone  could  have 
taken  it — if  someone  had  really  stolen 
it. 

Suddenly  Alexa  didn't  care — she 
was  almost  glad  it  was  gone.  Why 
work  on  something,  anything,  that 
only  gathers  dust  and  reminds  me  that 
I  lack  courage  and  character  enough 
to  submit  it?  Right  then,  she  made  a 
firm  resolution  that  if  ever  she  found 
her  book  she  would  send  it  to  a  pub- 
lishing company  immediately. 

Alexa  cleared  out  her  desk  the  next 
day.     Down  in   the   bottom   lefthand 
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drawer,  she  found  a  sketch  she  had 
written  while  in  high  school,  entitled 
"Always  Alone."  She  read  it  and 
thought  about  it.  This  childish  thing, 
written  ten  years  ago,  and  once  her 
ticket  to  fame,  hit  hard  on  her  present 
problem.  She  was,  except  for  Paul, 
quite  alone,  and  she  couldn't  go  back. 
With  the  notebook  had  gone  her  life 
purpose,  her  only  love.  Only?  She 
wondered. 

In  church  the  next  day,  one  sen- 
tence impressed  her  deeply:  "Behold, 
I  am  the  Lord,  the  God  of  all  flesh;  is 
there  anything  too  hard  for  Me?" 
(Jeremiah,  32:27)  That  was  a  month 
ago,  and  Alexa  had  been  thinking  a 
great  deal  since  then.  She  wanted  to 
go  with  Paul,  but  he  didn't  know 
about  her  change  of  heart.  He  would 
go  to  Africa  alone  next  week,  and 
Alexa  would  stay  here — without  Paul, 
without  her  masterpiece,  without  hap- 
piness. 


They  are  almost  to  the  gate  now, 
and  they  see  us. 

"Hi  kids,  can  you  come  to  a  wedding 
tomorrow?" 

We  ask,  "How  come?"  and  Alexa 
winks. 

"  'Ask  and  ye  shall  receive.'  It's 
Leap  Year." 

"Then  what  will  you  do?" 

"Well,  the  royalties  from  my  book 
will  go  for  Paul's  mission.  Oh,  I  did- 
n't tell  you — I  found  my  book  behind 
the  radiator  and  sent  it  to  Duncan 
Brothers,  and  it's  been  published! 
We're  going  to  Africa,  and  I'm  going 
to  write  a  weekly  series  on  Africa  and 
the  mission  work  for  a  syndicate." 

She  certainly  has  changed!  But  sud- 
denly it  occurs  to  us — what  was  her 
manuscript  doing  behind  the  radiator? 
And  then  the  mystery  is  solved  as  we 
remember  the  mischievous  glint  in 
Paul's  eyes. 


Ralph  Quick 


DEW 


The  dew 

Sparkles 
On  the  grass 

Like 
Diamonds  dropped 

From  the  brilliant 
Bracelet  of  the  night  sky. 

The  sun 
Rises 

And,  like  a 
Thief 

Steals  them. 
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Illustrated  by  Mary  Dickman 


GEORGE  RENEWS  AN 
ACQUAINTANCE 


GEORGE  WALKED  UP  the   steps, 
glanced  again  at  the  house  num- 
ber, and  rang  the  bell. 

The  door  opened,  and  there  stood 
Amanda,  as  pretty  as  he  had  remem- 
bered her  from  their  high  school  days. 
"Why,  George  Baxter!"  she  said.  "I 
haven't  seen  you  in  years.  Do  come 
in." 

"Can't  stay  but  a  minute,"  said 
George,  removing  his  hat  and  entering 
the  door.  "I  was  just  passing  through 
town,  heard  you  married  a  fellow 
named  Alphonse  Pitts,  and — " 

George  stopped  in  his  tracks  at  the 
sound  of  a  blood-curdling  squall. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Amanda.  "I  hear 
one  of  the  children  crying.  Won't  you 
come  in  and  see  them?  We  have 
three,"  she  said  as  George  followed  her 
into  the  room  where  the  three  progeny 
in  question  were  encaged  in  their  re- 
spective cribs.  "They're  supposed  to 
be  taking  their  naps,"  said  Amanda 
apologetically  as  she  hoisted  the  squal- 
ling one  out  from  beneath  layer  upon 
layer  of  blankets.  "But  for  some  rea- 
son one  of  them  always  gets  restless 
just  as  the  others  get  to  sleep." 

George  could  well  imagine  why  the 
babies  got  restless;  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  were  suffocating  beneath 
that  woolen  mass. 

^  "My,    what    a    cute    little     fella," 
George  forced   himself  to   say   as  the 


apparition  bawled  at  him.  "What's 
his  name?" 

"It's  a  she,"  corrected  Amanda, 
placing  the  she  on  the  floor  to  crawl 
about,  "and  the  cutest  little  thing  you 
ever  saw.    We  named  her  Almyra." 

"What?" 

"Almyra,"  she  said  matter-of-factly. 
"After  Palmyra,  Pennsylvania.  Only 
we  thought  'Palmyra'  was  too  formal, 
so  we  took  the  'P'  off." 

"I  see,"  said  George  thoughtfully. 
"And  this  one?  'Philadelphia,'  I  sup- 
pose?" 

Amanda  laughed  at  such  an  absurd 
suggestion.  "Of  course  not.  Her 
name's  Cherry.  Not  very  convention- 
al, I  suppose,  but  pretty,  and — " 

George  groaned  aloud.  "Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think,"  he  queried,  "that 
you  have  doomed  this  child  to  go 
through  life  dragging  with  her  the 
name  of  'Cherry  Pitts'?" 

"Why  no,"  reflected  Amanda,  "I 
didn't  think  of  that.  It's  a  little  out 
of  the  ordinary,  but  there's  nothing 
really  wrong  with  it,  and  besides  she's 
already  been  christened,  so  that's  that, 
and  when  she  grows  up  she  can  al- 
ways have  it  changed,  and  anyway — " 

"Let's  continue,"  sighed  George. 
"What  have  you  named  this  little  br- 
uh — charming  little  child?" 

"John,"  retorted  Amanda. 

"John?" 
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"John,"  she  repeated.  "After  the 
man  Pocahontas  beheaded,  John 
Smith." 

George  eyed  her  quizzically,  but 
thought  better  of  the  urge  to  enlighten 
her  in  the  matter  of  Pocahontas  and 
John  Smith.  "Uh — how  long  have 
you  been  married?" 

"Two  years." 

George  winced.  "Two  years?"  he 
echoed  weakly. 

"Yes,"  said  Amanda  primly.  "Little 
Almyra  and  Cherry  were  twins." 


"I  see,"  replied  George.  "Tell  me — 
what  does  your  husband  do?" 

"He  cleans  chimneys." 

"Beg  pardon?" 

"I  said  he  cleans  chimneys,"  she  re- 
peated proudly.  "He  had  an  offer 
from  the  county  sanitation  department 
for  a  slightly  better  paying  job,  but 
Alphonse  always  was  for  going  into 
business  by  himself.  Lately,  though, 
business  has  been  falling  down — you 
know,  more  oil  furnaces  these  days, 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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THE  MOUNTAIN 


HE  SAT  in  the  foxhole,  trying 
vainly  to  keep  warm  under  the 
rain-soaked  blanket.  Occasionally,  he 
glanced  up  and  looked  through  ex- 
hausted eyes  at  the  Mountain.  "Hill 
317,"  the  sergeant  had  called  it.  Hill 
317 — an  impersonal  name  for  that 
mass  of  dirt  and  stone,  crawling  with 
hundreds,  or  maybe  thousands — it 
really  didn't  matter  to  him — of  en- 
trenched communists. 

He  looked  again  at  the  Mountain. 
It  might  be  a  mere  number  to  the  guys 
who  made  the  maps,  but  to  him  the 
Mountain  was  alive.  It  was  a  living 
Monster,  who  hated  him  personally, 
and  who  wanted  him  dead. 

His  division  had  been  fighting  for 
three  weeks,  to  pry  the  Reds  loose 
from  Hill  317.  At  first,  it  had  looked 
like  any  other  mountain.  But  now, 
as  he  and  his  buddies  had  made  at- 
tack after  attack  on  it,  with  fewer  men 
coming  back  after  each  raid,  the 
Mountain  had  taken  on  a  personality. 
It  had  become  a  Monster,  whose  only 
aim  was  to  kill — and  kill  again. 

The  guns  were  silent  now.  The 
rockets,  which  had  been  spitting  at 
him  from  the  depths  of  the  Mountain, 
had  also  ceased.  But  there  was  no  re- 
lief in  his  mind — the  tension  drew  it- 
self more  tightly.  Now,  he  had  to 
have  a  cigarette.  Carefully,  he  drew 
off  one  glove.  His  fingers  were  blue 
from  the  cold,  but  he  didn't  notice. 
He  fumbled  through  all  his  pockets, 
and  then  went  through  them  all  again. 


But  he  had  no  smokes.  Then,  after 
three  or  four  hesitant  starts,  he  reach- 
ed down  and  drew  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
from  the  pocket  of  his  dead  friend — 
the  other  sharer  of  the  foxhole.  Draw- 
ing the  blanket  over  his  head  to  pro- 
tect the  match  flame  from  the  wind 
and  rain,  he  lit  the  cigarette  and  then 
settled  back  to  wait  for  whatever  was 
coming  next. 

He  huddled  there  for  an  hour — then 
two — then  three — until,  as  darkness 
fell,  he  stopped  trying  to  keep  track  of 
the  time.  In  the  distance,  he  could 
hear  guns  sounding  from  the  other 
hills.  But  his  Mountain  remained 
silent.  He  felt  now  that  it  was  getting 
ready  to  strike — to  finish  the  kill. 

For  a  moment,  the  trace  of  a  smile 
crossed  his  lips.  His  thoughts  amused 
him.  For  two  years,  he  had  feared 
this  day — the  day  he  was  going  to  die. 
From  the  moment  he  had  been  draft- 
ed, he  had  begun  to  be  afraid  of 
death.  Now  it  would  be  coming  soon 
and  he  didn't  even  care.  He  felt  no- 
thing but  hate  for  the  Mountain. 

He  wondered  what  other  guys  had 
thought  of  it  in  their  last  hours.  Of 
home,  perhaps?  He  had  never  known 
one.  In  the  orphanage,  he  had  been 
just  one  among  too  many.  No,  he 
couldn't  think  of  home.  He  had  no 
family,  except  an  uncle,  who  had  put 
him  in  the  orphanage.  So  he  couldn't 
think  of  family. 

The  guns  from  the  other  hills  paus- 
ed in  their  firing  and  the  rockets  stop- 
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He     noticed 
ground    before 
again   and  saw 
the  Mountain. 


ped  their  shrieking.  The  drizzle,  which 
had  been  constant  for  three  days,  now 
ceased.  An  intense  silence  fell  upon 
the  land — a  silence  of  almost  peace. 

A  pebble  fell  and  splashed  into  the 
muddy  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  It  startled  him.  He  turned  his 
head  quickly  and  saw  a  lizzard  scurry 
across  the  rocks.  Then  there  was  si- 
lence again. 

his  shadow  on  the 
him,  and  he  turned 
the  moon  rising  over 
All  this  time  he  had 
sat  with  his  back  toward  the  hill,  for 
even  in  his  hate  he  had  been  unable 
to  face  the  Mountain — this  Monster  of 
Death.  But  then,  he  turned  toward  it 
and  watched  as  the  moon  shed  its  light 
upon  his  hill  and  all  the  surrounding 
land.  He  looked  at  the  Mountain  and, 
in  his  eyes,  it  began  to  change.  It  was 
no  longer  a  Monster — a  Killer.  It  was 
merely  a  mountain — a  hill  that  he 
must  help  capture,  so  that  his  array 
could  move  on  and  capture  the  next 
hill — and  the  next. 

The  hate  had  left  him.  In  its  place 
was  pity — pity  for  a  world  of  suppos- 
edly civilized  beings  who  could  kill — 
and  not  care — and  kill  again  and 
again. 

He  looked  down.  In  his  hand  he 
still  held  the  half-empty  pack  of  cigar- 
ettes. He  bent  down  and  put  it  back 
into  the  pocket  of  his  dead  friend. 
For  a  moment  he  touched  the  dead 
soldier's  hand.  Then  he  straightened 
up  and  reached  for  his  gun. 

He  was  ready  when,  at  dawn,  the 
messenger  brought  the  word  to  begin 
another  push.  The  guns  from  behind 
his  lines  began  shelling  the  mountain. 
The  guns  and  rockets  on  Hill  317  roar- 
ed out  in  return.  He  glanced  down 
for  a  moment  at  his  friend  and  then, 
at  the  signal,  he  climbed  from  his  fox- 
hole and  ran  toward  the  mountain. 
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SLEEP  O'  LION 


IN  THE  NORTHERN  part  of  the 
1  Adirondack  Mountains,  almost  to 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is 
found  a  large  lake,  Chateaugay  by 
name.  The  lake  is  bordered  by  high 
flat  mountains  which  seem  to  protect 
the  whole  surrounding  countryside. 
At  only  one  end  of  the  lake  are  there 
a  few  farms  and  a  road  that  dare  to 
attack  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Far  back  near  the  end  of  the  lake, 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  is  the  camp 
in  which  I  was  employed  for  the  sum- 


mer. It  is  placed  on  a  point  jutting 
out  into  the  lake.  Tanager  Lodge  is 
a  camp  for  boys  who  want  to  learn 
the  ways  of  the  woods.  They  also 
become  quite  experienced  in  mountain 
climbing.  On  one  of  the  trips  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  of  the  mountains 
which  encircle  the  lake,  I  found  a 
wonderland.  The  mountain  is  called 
Lion  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
lion  crouched  for  a  spring  which 
would  break  the  back  of  one  of  the 
unsuspecting  hills  bordering  the  lake. 
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Old  Lion  surrendered  easily  to  our 
determined  steps  up  its  side.  At  the 
top  I  left  the  crowd  with  their  oh's 
and  ah's  as  they  looked  at  the  stunning 
countryside.  I  myself  wanted  to  be 
alone  as  my  eyes  took  in  the  beauty 
of  every  mile  which  seemed  to  stretch 
way  into  the  horizon.  The  land  be- 
low was  mountainous  and  then  ran 
off  in  flat  fertile  plains.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  giant  were  sleeping  below  my 
feet  under  a  huge  wrinkled  bed  spread 
of  green,  dotted  with  a  patchwork  of 
blue  lakes. 

My  imagination  had  a  field  day  as 
I  looked  below  at  Chateaugay.  This 
place  belonged  to  a  different  time.  At 
the  end  of  the  lake  where  the  waters 
had  left  a  long  sand  bar,  I  could  see 
the  thin  curl  of  grey  smoke  twist  into 
the  sky  from  the  fires  which  were 
kindled  within  a  score  of  bark  houses 
scattered  here  and  there  just  back  of 
the  beach.  The  beach  itself  was  lined 
with  a  row  of  sleek,  frail  canoes,  some 
filled  with  Indians  going  out  into  the 
inlets  after  trout.  Close  by  was  the 
lake's  source,  a  winding  stream  flow- 
ing through  a  vast  field  of  green  rush- 
es. Beavers  had  their  dam  near  the 
upper  end,  and  I  could  see  the  V's  in 
the  water  that  marked   their  path  as 


they  went  about  their  work  of  repair- 
ing a  dam,  never  suspecting  that  for 
their  furs  the  white  man  would  soon 
invade  this  serene  kingdom. 

My  view  changed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Lion  where  in  the  distance 
stretched  Lake  Champlain,  a  water- 
way used  for  hundreds  of  years  by 
warring  nations  to  bring  the  flame 
and  sword  to  each  other's  land.  I 
thought  of  the  many  great  men,  whom 
we  call  our  forefathers,  who  traveled 
by  this  route.  Champlain,  for  whom 
it  is  named,  was  the  first  one  to  have 
seen  this  country  as  it  looked  the  day 
our  Creator  made  it.  Over  there  was 
Valcour  Island,  the  site  where  Bene- 
dict Arnold  held  up  the  British  Fleet. 
More  to  the  north  was  Plattsburg  Har- 
bor where  McDonough  claimed  the 
lake  over  the  British  in  the  War  of 
1812.  Think  of  the  many  people  who 
went  over  this  lake  as  Indian  captives 
on  their  way  to  villages  in  Canada. 
Some  were  never  to  see  their  homes  or 
families  again. 

Before  I  descended  the  mountain,  I 
promised  myself  that  once  again  I 
would  return  to  the  top  of  the  sleeping 
Lion,  and  drift  into  bygone  days  while 
the  rest  of  the  uncertain  world  strug- 
gles on. 
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CRIMINAL 


Criminal- 


Hard,  grotesque,  cruel. 

Stalk  the  streets; 

Hide  in  shadows; 

Strike! 

Take  what's  not  yours, 

Then  run 


Criminal 

Weak,  forgotten,  insecure. 
Hide  from  society; 
Life  passing  by. 
Spend  sleepless  nights, 
Afraid  of  every  noise, 
Then  crack 

Criminal 


Dangerous,  futile,  desperate. 
Crawl  from  your  hidden  den; 
Sneak  out  on  the  world. 
Pause — listen; 
Hear  sirens  wailing, 
Shrieking  death 

Criminal 


Frantic,  scared,  trapped. 
Breathlessly  grope 
For  a  way  out. 
Stumble,  try  again; 
No  way  out; 
Deadend 
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Bill  Hulfish 


Illustrated  by  Anne  Conklyn 


ONE  WAS  MISSING 


THE  SKY  was  overcast  and  rain 
threatened  as  I  fought  ray  way 
along  the  side  of  the  road  toward  the 
lights  ahead.  When  I  reached  the 
gas  station,  I  fell  to  the  ground,  ex- 
hausted. It  had  been  a  long  walk  and 
I  was  not  in  the  best  of  shape  at  the 
time.  After  being  aroused  by  the  at- 
tendant and  put  into  a  delapidated 
chair,  I  was  bombarded  with  the  usual 
questions:  "What  happened?  Are  you 
hurt?  Tell  me  all  about  it."  I  told 
him  to  call  the  police  and  then  I 
would  relate  my  tale  to  him. 

"Before  I  start  my  story,"  I  said 
after  the  police  had  arrived,  "it  is 
necessary  to  tell  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  this  incident.  I  have 
been  employed  by  the  State  Zoo  Com- 
mission for  seventeen  years.  My  job 
consists  mostly  of  delivering  new  ani- 
mals to  the  Iowa  Zoo.  I  have  hauled 
everything  from  tigers  and  monkeys 
to  parrots,  using  a  strongly  reinforced 
fenced-in  truck,  the  size  depending 
upon  the  passengers.  This  time  my 
cargo  was  snakes  of  assorted  sizes. 
They  were  mostly  harmless,  but  there 
were  two  deadly  poisonous  ones  in  the 
group.  They  were  all  securely  tied  in 
separate  sacks  made  of  tough  canvas. 
The  back  of  my  unmarked  truck  look- 
ed more  like  the  payroll  car  for  some 
large  business  concern  than  a  zoo 
truck. 

"I  was  driving  on  the  truck  route 
near  here  when  I  saw  a  light  being 
waved   in  the  road.      I  didn't  like  to 


pass  up  a  motorist  in  distress,  so  I 
braked  my  truck  to  a  stop.  The  two 
men  who  approached  me  told  me  that 
something  seemed  to  be  wrong  with 
their  motor.  I  lifted  up  the  hood, 
peered  inside,  and  then  it  happened. 
Whatever  they  hit  me  with  surely  did 
a  good  job.     I  was  out  like  a  light. 

"When  I  came  to,  I  had  a  knot  on 
my  head  like  a  golf  ball.  I  was  lying 
at  the  side  of  the  road  unable  to  move. 
When  the  haze  in  front  of  my  eyes 
lifted,  I  tried  to  remember  things. 
My  wallet  containing  about  fifty  dol- 
lars was  gone,  as  well  as  my  loose 
change.  Their  car  was  gone,  but  my 
truck  was  still  where  I  had  left  it. 
Making  an  inspection,  I  found  the  two 
front  tires  slashed  and  one  of  the  doors 
open.  I  quickly  counted  the  sacks. 
Eleven!  One  was  missing!  They  evi- 
dently thought  I  had  money  in  those 
sacks,  and  when  they  untied  one  and  a 
snake  appeared,  they  had  run  in  fear. 
I  looked  about  the  truck  and  found, 
by  the  front  wheel,  an  empty  sack, 
the  type  of  sack  used  for  the  poisonous 
snakes.  I  locked  the  doors  of  the 
truck  and  began  to  walk.  Then  I  saw 
your  place,  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
tell  except  that  there  is  a  deadly  snake 
loose  somewhere  near  here." 

The  attendant  became  excited  on 
11031111?  this  but  was  calmed  by  the 
reassurances  of  the  police.  When  I 
had  finished  they  called  headquarters 
and  asked  that  every  available  man  be 
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ready  to  search  for  the  snake  the  next 
morning. 

Suddenly  lightning  flashed,  thunder 
shook  the  earth,  and  when  the  threat- 
ening rain  finally  fell,  the  attendant 
hurriedly  brought  his  displays  and  tire 
racks  in  and  stored  them  in  a  room 
back  of  the  shop.  Later,  in  this  same 
room  a  cot  was  prepared  for  me  by  the 
attendant.  It  was  not  the  best  bed  in 
the  world,  but  it  served  the  purpose. 
The  room  was  well  heated  and  had 
two  windows.     I  undressed,    crawled 


under  the  covers,  and  settled  down  for 
the  night. 

The  storm  was  devastating.  Bril- 
liant flashes  of  lightning  illuminated 
the  room  frequently.  One  of  the  claps 
of  thunder  that  followed  these  flashes 
woke  me  from  my  sleep.  For  some 
reason  I  was  wide  awake.  It  may 
have  been  the  strange  surroundings, 
or  perhaps  I  sensed  that  something 
was  wrong.  I  don't  know.  I  looked 
around  the  room,  peering  into  the 
darkness.     Just  then  a  flash  of  lightn- 
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ing  came,  and  I  saw  it.  The  missing 
snake  was  coiled  around  the  tire  rack, 
not  fifteen  feet  from  me. 

What  if  it  headed  in  my  direction? 
I  suddenly  felt  sick.  What  should  I 
do?  Try  to  grab  something  and  kill 
it?  This  type  of  snake  was  very  quick 
and  deadly.  So  I  ruled  out  the  first 
idea.  Better  wait  until  morning  if  I 
could.  But  how  had  the  snake  gotten 
into  the  room  in  the  first  place?  Only 
one  possible  way,  I  thought.  It  had 
curled  up  in  one  of  the  tires  in  the 
tire  rack,  gone  to  sleep,  and  been  car- 
ried in  with  the  displays. 

My  eyes  were  adapting  themselves 
to  the  darkness,  and  I  could  see  a  short 
distance,  but  it  was  still  too  dark  to 
see  the  snake  except  when  a  flash 
came.  I  dared  not  move  lest  I  be- 
tray myself.  My  spine  tingled;  per- 
spiration drenched  my  forehead.  I 
thought  I  could  see  him  now.  He 
seemed  to  be  looking  right  at  me.  I 
began  to  pray,  for  I  felt  there  was  no 
escape.  When  the  next  flash  came,  he 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  This  was  the 
end,  I  thought.  Surely  the  great  noise- 
less thing  was  headed  my  way.  Move- 
ment now  would  be  disasterous,  but 
how  could  I  stand  to  wait? 

I  did  wait,  however,  endlessly  it 
seemed  to  me.  I  felt  like  an  old  man 
when  light  finally  came  into  the  room 
and  I  could  see  the  snake  coiled  in  a 


corner,  his  head  pointed  away  from 
me.  My  fear  was  as  great  as  ever,  but 
I  determined  to  capture  the  snake  be- 
fore I  left  those  cramped  quarters. 

I  silently  turned  back  the  covers 
and  lifted  one  leg  at  a  time  out  of  the 
bed.  I  sat  erect  watching  the  corner 
where  it  lay.  My  knees  were  shaking 
so  that  I  wondered  if  my  legs  would 
hold  me.  They  held,  feebly;  I  man- 
aged to  take  a  step.  I  approached 
with  extreme  caution,  knowing  that 
even  the  slightest  sound  could  mean 
my  doom.  Nearer  and  nearer  I  came, 
until  I  was  about  three  feet  away. 
The  sweat  was  coming  freely  now, 
and  I  was  almost  drenched.  My  arms 
were  outstretched,  and  my  hands  form- 
ed a  clamp  as  I  bent  closer.  It  was 
now  or  never.  I  lunged,  my  hands 
forming  an  iron-like  grip  behind  his 
head.  He  thrashed  violently.  He  was 
hard  to  hold,  and  I  almost  lost  my 
grip. 

I  had  spied  a  large  tool-box  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  I  carried  my  pris- 
oner to  it,  shoved  him  in  and  sat  down 
on  the  lid.  I  tried  to  wipe  the  sweat 
from  my  face,  but  it  was  no  use.  My 
nerves  were  in  chaos  and  I  was  trembl- 
ing with  fear  and  excitement  as  I  call- 
ed the  attendant.  When  he  came  in 
and  asked  me  what  was  the  matter,  I 
said,  "How  long  will  it  be  before  my 
truck  will  be  ready?" 
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Sandra  Madacey 


Illustrated  by  Happy  Hansen 


LITTLE  THOUGHTS 


IT  WAS  EARLY  evening,  the  little 
girl  had  taken  her  bath  and  had  put 
on  her  pajamas.  She  was  alone  in  the 
small  two-story  house.  Her  mother 
had,  at  the  last  minute,  gone  to  the 
store  for  groceries  she  had  forgotten  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  little  girl  picked  up  her  speller 
and  started  up  the  stairs.  She  was 
terribly  lonesome.  She  hated  to  be 
alone  in  the  house  and  she  wished 
her  mother  would  hurry  home.  She 
threw  herself  on  her  bed.  There  was 
a  funny  feeling  inside  her  she  couldn't 
understand.  She  tossed  her  speller  at 
the  dolls  sitting  on  the  window  sill; 
and  as  she  did,  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
picture  of  her  daddy  on  the  bureau. 
Then  she  knew  what  was  the  matter; 
even  though  she  was  very  young,  she 
knew.     She  missed  him. 

Her  daddy  was  overseas.  He  had 
been  overseas  for  two  years  now,  and 
being  a  little  girl  she  had  always  been 
extremely  close  to  him.  She  was  his 
pet;  he  was  her  hero.  Her  mother, 
no  matter  how  much  love  and  affec- 
tion she  showered  on  the  little  girl, 
could  never  fill  that  lonesome  gap  in- 
side her  that  she  always  had  when  her 
daddy  wasn't  near. 

Slowly  she  rose  from  her  bed  and 
walked  toward  the  picture.  Feeling 
very  sentimental,  she  kissed  him  as 
she  had  seen  it  done  in  the  movies. 
Then  she  felt  a  little  better  and  start- 


ed to  do  a  little  dance  around  her 
room.  She  heard  a  car  stop  outside; 
and  thinking  it  was  her  mother,  she 
ran  to  the  window.  But  it  was  not  her 
mother. 

A  young  colored  boy  in  some  kind 
of  a  uniform  was  on  his  way  to  the 
front  door.  As  she  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs  the  doorbell  was  already 
ringing. 

Down  the  stairs  she  hopped.  As  she 
put  her  hand  on  the  knob,  she  remem- 
bered her  mother's  warning,  "Always 
ask,  'who's  there?'  " 

"Who's  there?"  she  shouted,  trying 
to  hide  the  quiver  in  her  voice,  for  it 
was  getting  dark  outside,  and  she  was 
frightened  because  she  was  alone. 

"Western  Union,"  came  the  reply. 

The  little  girl  didn't  understand. 
"What?"  she  yelled  back. 

"I've  got  a  telegram  for  this  ad- 
dress," the  negro  boy  became  annoyed, 
for  it  was  getting  late  and  he  had  more 
telegrams  to  deliver. 

At  the  sound  of  the  word  telegram, 
the  little  girl  flung  open  the  door. 

The  negro  boy  was  surprised  by  the 
smallness  of  the  one  who  accepted  the 
telegram.  Since  he  was  in  a  hurry, 
he  didn't  even  bother  to  find  out  if 
she  could  write  so  that  she  could  sign 
for  the  acceptance.  He  hurried  down 
the  walk. 

The  little  girl  was  surprised  to  find 
out  what  a  telegram  really  was.     She 
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had  heard  so  much  about  them.  The 
lady  next  door  had  received  one  last 
month.  Then  she  hung  a  gold  star  in 
her  window.  The  little  girl  didn't 
understand  this  and  had  to  ask 
"Why?"  She  was  shocked  to  find  out 
the  lady's  son  was  dead.  He  had  been 
killed  by  some  kind  of  bullet,  while 
he  was  fighting  in  a  battle  overseas. 

She  started  upstairs  again,  and  sud- 
denly stopped.  Did  this  paper  mean 
her  daddy  had  been  killed  by  a  bullet? 
No,  no,  it  couldn't  mean  that.  But  her 
daddy   was  overseas;   she   knew   that; 


and   he  was    fighting  in   battles,    she 
knew  that. 

How  would  she  tell  her  mother — 
should  she  just  give  the  telegram  to 
her,  or  should  she  wait  for  a  while. 
What  would  she  do?  She  knew  her 
mother  would  cry.  She  hated  to  see 
her  mother  cry  because  when  she  tried 
to  comfort  her,  it  never  did  any  good, 
and  she  always  felt  so  helpless  and 
silly. 

By  this  time  she  was  back  in  her 
room.  The  sight  of  the  picture  on  the 
bureau  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  She 
remembered  the  letters  her  daddy  had 
written  to  her,  that  had  arrived  with 
her  mother's.  She  kept  them  in  a  little 
box  on  her  bureau  by  the  picture. 
How  did  they  usually  start?  Since 
she  couldn't  read  her  mother  used  to 
read  them  to  her.  Oh,  yes,  "How's 
daddy's  girl?"  or  "My  darling  Sweet- 
heart." Wouldn't  any  of  those  letters 
be  coming  anymore?  Wouldn't  her 
daddy  ever  come  home  again,  with  the 
smell  of  night  air  and  cigarettes  sur- 
rounding him?  Wouldn't  she  ever  be 
able  to  run  to  his  arms  again  and  have 
him  twirl  her  around  and  around  and 
around?  At  the  thought  of  the  happy 
times  they  had  had  together  she  broke 
into  sobs. 

Between  sobs  she  heard  a  car  drive 
into  the  garage,  and  she  knew  for  sure 
it  was  her  mother.  She  held  her 
breath  trying  to  hold  back  the  cries 
and  sobs.  She  put  the  telegram  be- 
hind her  back.  That  was  her  mother 
climbing  the  steps — she  tried  desper- 
ately to  stop  the  tears. 

Her  mother  came  into  her  room  and 
knew  at   once   something  was  wrong. 
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"What  is  the  matter,  darling?    What's 
so  wrong?" 

She  ran  to  her  mother  and  could 
not  hold  back  the  tears  any  longer. 
"Oh,  mama,  mama,  we  got  a  tele- 
gram, too." 

Her  mother  grabbed  the  telegram 
and  tore  it  open.  The  little  girl  no 
longer  needed  to  be  brave.  As  her 
mother  read  the  telegram,  the  child 
could  see  her  eyes  light  up  as  she 
laughed,  a  funny  laugh,  which 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  "He's  com- 
ing home,  darling,"  she  said.  "He's 
coming  home." 


Robert  Baldwin 


THE  TEST 


IT  WAS  FOUR  months  ago  that  I 
first  heard  of  Paul.  The  first  im- 
pression of  profound  intelligence  and 
a  true  scholar  was  borne  out  as  he  en- 
rolled in  my  class.  I  teach  advanced 
algebra  at  a  private  academy  in  New 
England. 

I  said  that  he  gave  an  impression 
of  astuteness.  I  soon  found  out  it  was 
more.  At  mathematics,  he  was  no- 
thing short  of  a  genius  and  had  a  repu- 
tation among  his  fellow  students  of  be- 
ing perfect  in  this  field. 

He  was  quiet  in  class.  I  soon  real- 
ized that  this  was  because  he  found  a 
book  on  calculus  more  inviting  than 
my  lectures.    He  bore  out  his  reputa- 


tion— he  never  made  a  single  error 
on  a  test  or  at  homework.  I  could 
never  seem  to  stump  him.  The  diffi- 
culty in  a  problem  was  not  in  the  test 
of  his  ability  to  solve  it,  but  in  the 
time  required  to  do  it.  He  inevitably 
solved  them  all,  far  sooner  than  any- 
one else,  never  checking  his  answer, 
and  was  always  right. 

At  first  I  was  astounded,  then  bored, 
and  finally,  when  he  continually 
found  mistakes  in  my  work,  annoyed. 
I  could  see  a  brilliant  future  for  him 
as  an  engineer,  or  in  some  other  field 
involving  math,  but  his  perfect,  almost 
machine-like  accuracy  disconcerted 
me.  I  finally  decided  to  inflate  my 
ego  at  the  expense  of  his.  I  waited 
until  he  missed  a  test  because  of  a 
slight  cold.  It  wasn't  very  sportsman- 
like of  me,  but  I  arranged  the  make- 
up test  to  include  some  of  the  hardest 
problems  I  had  ever  encountered  in 
all  my  years  of  math.  Even  I,  now, 
with  my  experience  could  not  work 
them  without  hours  of  intense  strug- 
gling. I  carefully  limited  his  time  to 
make  it  still  more  difficult. 

When  I  handed  him  the  test,  his 
eyes  bulged.  I  could  have  shouted  for 
joy.  He  was  still  working  feverishly 
when  I  called  time.  He  looked  weak 
and  very  tired  when  he  left  the  room. 

I  graded  his  paper  and  realized  that 
I  had  succeeded.  He  had  failed  miser- 
ably. He  must  now  have  realized  he 
was  not  perfect.  He  could  make  a 
mistake   too. 

The  following  day,  before  class,  I 
spoke  with  the  Dean. 

"Did  you  hear  about  Paul?  Poor 
boy,  he  had  a  wonderful  future  ahead 
of  him." 

"No,  I  hadn't  heard.     What  is  it?" 

"In  his  room  last  night,  he  commit- 
ted suicide." 
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GEORGE  RENEWS 
AN  ACQUAINTANCE 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

fewer  chimneys  to  be  cleaned.     That 
sort  of  thing." 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"Well,  lately,  Alphonse  has  been 
getting  kind  of  discouraged.  He  thinks 
he'll  have  to  give  up  chimney  clean- 
ing-" 

"What  a  pity." 

" — and  go  into  something  else. 
He's  thought  it  all  over,  and  decided 
on  being  an  undertaker.  Going  to 
move  to  the  back   of   the  house,   and 


open  a  funeral  parlor  here  in  front." 

"Izzat  so?"  queried  George,  tripping 
over  Almyra  as  he  backed  toward  the 
door.  "Well,  the  chartreuse  wallpaper 
should  fit  in  very  well — very  well  in- 
deed. Tell  him  I  wish  him  luck  in  his 
new  business,  and — "  George's  words 
were  drowned  out  by  the  indignant 
howl  of  a  dog,  which  he  had  stepped 
on  in  the  process  of  getting  out  of  the 
door. 

"Oh,  dear,"  commented  Amanda, 
"that's  George,  our  dog,  always  under 
foot.  Do  drop  in  again,  I'd  love  for 
you  to  meet  Alphonse." 

"I  can't  wait,"  said  George  grimly 
as  he  unpried  his  name-sake's  jaws 
from  his  leg.    "I  just  can't  wait." 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

tive  sketch  by  Charlie  Huppuch  exem- 
plifies his  interest  in  history  as  well  as 
out-door  life.  One  of  our  most  mature 
and  gifted  contributors  is  Pat  Moran. 
Her  skill  is  not  hidden  in  her  interpre- 
tation of  "The  Attitude  of  J.  Percival 
Yates." 

"Masterpiece,"  a  story  of  a  young 
writer,  is  a  contribution  of  a  member 
of  the  Junior  class.  She  is  Mary  Jane 
Howe  of  our  editorial  staff.  For  a 
thread  of  suspense,  excitement,  and 
tragedy,  we  suggest  "The  Expert,"  by 
John  Jackson,  Bob  Elder's  "The  Second 


Tiger,"  and  "One  Was  Missing"  by 
Bill  Hulfish.  You  may  enjoy  the  ride 
with  the  reckless  young  driver  in  "The 
Expert,"  or  the  African  hunting  expe- 
dition of  "The  Second  Tiger."  Per- 
haps the  most  pleasure  will  be  derived 
from  an  escapade  with  a  poisonous 
snake  as  it  occurs  in  "One  Was  Miss- 
ing." 

Betts  Henshaw  gives  us  her  impres- 
sions in  the  poem  entitled,  "The  Crim- 
inal." Story  writer  of  the  fall  issue, 
Pat  Clary,  brings  to  our  pages  in  the 
first  Penman  of  '53,  a  poem  bearing 
the  name,  "To — a  Friend." 

A  child's  imagination  carries  her 
into  a  whirl  of  "Little  Thoughts" 
which  make  her  most  unhappy.    "The 
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Test"  is  an  unusual  story  with  a  tragic 
note.  It's  author  is  Bob  Baldwin. 
Carol  Dunn  and  Barbara  Rothman, 
though  busy  staff  members,  find  time 
to  write  poems,  also.  Carol's  poem  is 
"Loneliness,"  and  Barbara's  is  "Sketch- 
es." The  idol  of  many  is  shown  por- 
traying her  most  difficult  role  in  "The 
Actress."  This  sketch  was  written  by 
Anne  Dixon. 

As  for  the  art,  at  this  writing  the 
editor  hasn't  seen  any  of  it  but  the 
cover  by  art  editor  Mimi  Bauer.  Judg- 
ing from  that  and  the  report  of  Mrs. 
Farley,  art  adviser,  it  is  the  best  we 
have  given  you. 

That  is  the  prevue  of  the  first  Pen- 
man of  1953.  We  offer  it  to  you,  im- 
proved, and  with  the  hope  that  each 
succeeding  issue  will  indicate  still 
further  improvement. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


UNEXPECTED  SHOWERS  and 
baseball  practice  have  brought 
the  arrival  of  spring  to  the  realization 
of  W-L.  We  should  like  to  further 
confirm  the  presence  of  the  new  sea- 
son by  publishing  the  final  issue  of 
our  magazine.  The  staff  hopes  you 
will  share  their  feeling  that  this  is  the 
best  issue  of  the  year.  We  are  indeed 
proud  to  publish  so  many  fine  exam- 
ples of  the  writing  ability  existing  at 
Washington-Lee . 

Choosing  a  winner  for  the  Penman 
short  story  contest  was  an  extremely 
difficult  task.  Because  of  the  many 
excellent  stories  entered,  the  staff 
could  not  award  first  place  to  any  one 
person.  Of  the  entries  the  two  stories, 
"Eternities  Witnesses"  by  Barbara  Lee 
Hickman  and  "The  Sure  Thing"  by 
B.  French  Carter,  tied  for  first  place. 
The  stories  deal  with  entirely  different 
subjects  but  are  so  well  written  that 
the  ability  of  the  authors  is  not  to  be 
doubted. 

The  stories  in  the  spring  publication 
represent  a  wide  variety  of  subject 
matter — science-fiction,  humor,  un- 
happiness,  disappointment,  and  adven- 
ture. "Henry  Jackson's  Flight,"  writ- 
ten by  Virginia  Holsinger,  deals  hu- 
morously with  a  little  man  whose  dis- 
like of  sweet  potatoes  causes  him  great 
unhappiness.  In  "Rain  Check"  the 
author,  Adrian  Tinsley,  writes  with 
dexterity   about   a    situation    that  in- 


volves many  young  women  of  today. 
Ron  Hill's  "Letter  of  Resignation"  has 
all  the  wonderment  and  mystery  of 
good  science  fiction. 

What  is  more  pathetic  than  the 
woman  who  puts  aside  all  pride  to 
keep  the  man  she  loves?  Perhaps  you 
will  find  the  answer  in  "Departure," 
wherein  author  Joyce  Slater  has  paint- 
ed a  picture  from  two  points  of  view. 
Beneath  the  snows  of  Greenland  they 
lie  "Waiting."  Fred  Oscanyan  has 
given  us  a  tale  of  adventure  about  the 
hazardous  North  and  its  treacherous 
wind  and  water.  Mary  Jane  Howe  is 
to  be  commended  for  her  ingenious 
handling  of  "Home  of  the  Brave"  into 
which  a  thread  of  historical  fact  is 
cleverly  written. 

Sally  La  Boon  and  Betts  Henshaw 
grace  our  pages  once  again  with  their 
poems,  "Gay  Little  Breeze,"  and  "A 
Poem."  "Such  the  Lovers"  by  Ann 
Williams  is  fitting  for  this  spring  sea- 
son when  we  recall  to  what  a  young 
man's  fancy  turns  in  the  spring.  We 
welcome  newcomer  Patricia  Hough 
who  has  written  the  poem  "Cycle." 
"Reflection"  is  evidence  that  art  staff 
member  Ann  Dixon  is  talented  in 
more  than  one  field. 

For  a  humorous  touch  in  poetry  we 

suggest   Kathleen   Blake's    "Selections 

from  The  Idles  of  the  King."     John 

Christensen    knows    exactly    how    to 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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Virginia  Holsinger 


Illustrated  by  Anne  Dixon 


HENRY  JACKSON'S  FLIGHT 


MR.  JACKSON  took  one  look  at  the 
man  walking  toward  him  on  B 
deck  and  ran  for  the  hold  of  the  Titan. 
It  was  Betty's  Uncle  Charley,  all  right; 
Mr.  Jackson  would  recognize  him  any- 
where. 

With  all  the  experience  of  a  man 
who  had  been  running  and  hiding  for 
nine  years,  Mr.  Jackson  concealed 
himself  among  the  trunks  and  heaved 


a  sigh  of  relief. 

It  had  all  started  nine  years  ago, 
as  a  simple  domestic  fight.  Mr.  Jack- 
son remembered  the  occasion  distinct- 
ly; Betty  had  served  candied  sweet  po- 
tatoes again. 

We  must  understand  that  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  not  the  type  to  go  around 
murdering  his  wife  simply  because 
she  served  candied  sweet  potatoes  for 
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dinner;  there  were  other  factors,  too. 
They  really  didn't  like  each  other  very 
much. 

The  argument  had  kept  on,  getting 
hotter  and  hotter  until  Betty  had  gone 
to  bed.  Mr.  Jackson  had,  at  that  point, 
decided  to  dispose  of  her,  once  and  for 
all. 

He  snatched  a  pillow  and  placed  it 
firmly  over  Betty's  face.  He  remem- 
bered her  frantic  struggles  and  then 
her  sudden  limpness.  He  had  remov- 
ed the  pillow  and  noted  his  wife's  pale- 
ness and  her  bluish  lips.  She  was  still 
then,  except  for  one  convulsive  twitch. 

Slightly  dazed,  Mr.  Jackson  had 
looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror,  the 
image  of  a  murderer.  In  quick  suc- 
cession he  had  imagined  the  arrest, 
trial,  conviction,  the  guard  saying, 
"Certainly,  Jackson,  choose  anything 
you  want  for  the-uh-last  meal,  but  I 
recommend  the  best  food  in  the  house, 
candied  sweet — " 

Mr.  Jackson  had  fled  from  the  scene 
of  his  crime  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him,  and  he  had  been  running 
ever  since. 

In  situations  like  the  one  he  was 
now  in,  Mr.  Jackson  was  inclined  to 
remark  to  himself  that  in  reality  he 
was  a  hearth-and-home  man,  not  a 
care-free  wanderer.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  be  an  armchair  traveler,  but  he 
wished  very  much  that  he  hadn't  mur- 
dered Betty.  He'd  like  to  be  able  to 
stay  put  for  awhile. 

But,  of  course  a  fugitive  can't  stay 
put.  Mr.  Jackson  was  constantly  on 
the  move  in  his  quest  for  anonymity, 
and,  during  this  time,  he  had  lost  his 
spirit  and  teeth  and  had  gained  two 
ulcers. 

He  was  tired  of  fear  when  he  saw  a 


policeman,  of  giving  evasive  answers 
to  harmless  questions,  and  of  drifting 
from  one  place  to  another.  Most  of 
all,  he  was  tired  of  the  fear  of  meeting 
someone  who  would  recognize  him, 
like  Betty's  Uncle  Charley  up  on  B 
deck.  He'd  have  to  stay  away  from  B 
deck  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  and 
when  the  ship  docked  at  Liverpool,  he 
would  jump  ship  and  flee  to  South- 
hampton and  sign  on  again.  He  defi- 
nitely couldn't  stay  in  England  with 
Uncle  Charley  around. 

When  Mr.  Jackson  left  the  Titan, 
he  bought  a  train  ticket  to  London 
and  hid  in  a  phone  booth  until  train 
time.  He  hid  behind  a  post  until  the 
train  began  to  move,  and  then,  with 
one  last  hurried  glance  for  Uncle 
Charley,  he  leaped  aboard.  He  dived 
into  a  compartment,  and  shut  the  door. 
There  was  only  one  other  passenger  in 
the  compartment.  It  was  Uncle  Char- 
ley. 

Uncertain  about  what  to  do,  Mr. 
Jackson  sat  down  across  from  Uncle 
Charley,  who  was  studying  him  close- 

"Why  I  do  believe  you're  Henry 
Jackson!" 

"Hello,  Uncle  Charley,"  Mr.  Jack- 
son said  wearily. 

"Well,  well,  Henry  Jackson! 
Where've  you  been  keeping  yourself 
all  these  years,  Henry?" 

"Oh,  I've  been  around." 

"I  never  thought  I'd  run  into  you 
again,"  Uncle  Charley  paused.  "I  sup- 
pose you  know  Betty  is  married  again? 
It  must  be  six  years  since  she  divorced 
you — no,  seven." 

Mr.  Jackson  went  cold  all  over.  He 
felt  himself  unable  to  make  a  sound. 
Uncle  Charley  continued,  "We  never 
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could  figure  out  what  got  into  you  that 
night.  Betty  says  you  were  trying  to 
scare  her  by  holding  a  pillow  over  her 
face,  but  she  must  have  taken  you 
seriously  and  fainted,  because  when 
she  came  to,  you  were  gone.  So  she 
divorced  you  on  grounds  of  desertion 
— seven  years  ago." 

Mr.    Jackson    faintly    heard    Uncle 


Charley  go  on,  "Real  nice  guy  Betty 
married,  a  businessman  named  Munro. 
Real  smart,  too.  You  see  he  got  the 
idea  of  opening  a  restaurant,  with 
Betty's  candied  sweet  potatoes  as  their 
specialty  and  they're — Henry,  what's 
wrong?!" 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Henry 
Jackson  had  fainted. 


Kay  Erickson 


THE  ST 


The  heavens  are  gray; 
The  atmosphere,  heavy 
The  wind  sounds  a  prel 
The  lightning  shoots  forth; 
The  thunder  explodes — 
A  drama  unfolds  above. 


The  mountain  of  cloud, 

Bulky  and  thick, 

Holds  back  its  emotion  immense. 

But  the  sorrow  and  joy, 

Turmoil  and  peace, 

Find  their  expression  in  tears. 

Steady,  determined, 

The  rain  clears  the  air; 

The  perfume  of  grass  is  intense. 

In  spite  of  the  downpour, 

The  light  filters  through, 

Intent  upon  cheering  the  cheerless. 

Then  slivers  of  tint 

So  slowly  appear, 

Enhancing  the  heavens  with  light, 

Reminding  us  mortals 

That  God  does  not  fail 

To  shatter  the  storms  with  His  Peace. 
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Shirley  Stump 


THROUGH  THE  YEARS 


ur\  N  WEDNESDAY,  February  22, 

vJ  1929,  the  class  of  '29  held  an 
assembly  in  honor  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  Robert  E.  Lee,  after  whom  our 
school  is  named.  Virginia  Harrison 
delivered  a  speech  on  the  life  of  Lee. 
Glenn  Hall  and  Charles  Sterling  spoke 
of  George  Washington,  the  soldier  and 
man. 

"On  Friday,  March  8,  the  W-L 
class  and  the  senior  class  of  the  George 
Mason  High  School  as  guests  of  the 
Washington-Virginia  Railway,  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mt.  Vernon,  the  home- 
stead of  that  illustrious  leader,  George 
Washington.  On  the  way  a  guide  in- 
dicated points  of  historical  interest. 

"Arriving  at  the  shrine  of  Washing- 
ton, a  representative  from  each  class 
placed  before  the  tomb  a  wreath  from 
the  Arlington  County  schools. 

"After  thus  honoring  the  memory 
of  Washington,  the  class  viewed  the 
estate.     Although  the  visit  was  brief, 


the  memory  of  the  pleasant  afternoon 
was  treasured. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  young  Ar- 
lingtonians  from  all  corners  of  the 
county  entered  a  brand  new  school 
building,  then  called  Central  High 
School  (now,  Washington-Lee) .  That 
year  the  class  of  '27  was  the  first  or- 
ganized class  to  graduate  from  the 
school.  The  new  school  was  suggested 
and  approved  by  a  board  as  a  neces- 
sary project.  Sufficient  land  was  ac- 
quired from  Millard  Douglas  for  the 
building  and  the  athletic  field. 

"On  April  25,  1924,  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  new  Central  High 
School  were  submitted  to  the  School 
Board  for  their  approval  and  were  soon 
approved. 

"On  May  20,  1924,  bids  opened  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  school. 
After  careful  consideration  the  board 
awarded  the  contract  to  the  J.  C.  Curtis 
Company  for  the  general  construction 
of  the  building. 

"Since  the  building  could  not  be 
ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year,  the  high  school  for  Wash- 
ington and  Arlington  districts  was 
housed  temporarily  in  the  old  Ballston 
School  building  on  Wilson  Boulevard. 
The  elementary  school  classes  started 
at  8  A.  M.  and  closed  at  12:00;  the 
high  school  classes  started  at  12:15 
P.  M.  and  closed  at  4  P.  M.     Classes 
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were  also  held  at  Cherrydale  School. 

"About  this  time  the  School  Federa- 
tion of  Arlington  County  wrote  to  the 
School  Board  and  asked  that  the  name 
of  the  new  school  be  changed  to  Wash- 
ington-Lee. The  name  adopted  by  the 
School  Board  was  recommended  by  the 
Patrons'  Leagues  of  each  of  the  school 
communities.  The  school  originally 
opened  on  September  28,  1925. 

"Heading  the  faculty  was  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Vanderslice  Jr.,  who  remained  as 
principal  until  1928  when  Mr.  Rich- 
mond was  promoted  from  head  of  the 
mathematics  department  to  the  top 
position  in  the  school.  Since  that  time 
we  have  had  two  principals,  Mr.  T. 
Edward  Rutter  and  Mr.  Jerry  Gerich. 
We  have  four  teachers  at  W-L  who 
have  been  with  us  since  the  school 
opened.  They  are,  Mrs.  Bell,  Miss 
Greenaway,  Miss  Loving,  and  Mrs. 
Malott. 

"But  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
early  classes  who  sowed  the  seeds  for 
W-L's  culture  and  presented  to  us  a 
heritage  worthy  of  the  pride  we  now 
have  in  it. 

"Taking  first  things  first  here  is  the 
class  of  '27.  It  consisted  of  thirty- 
three  pupils.  They  produced  the  first 
senior  play,  'The  Awful  Truth,'  and 
published  a  yearbook  which  was  called 
the  Virginian.  According  to  the  Vir- 
ginian a  fellow  just  didn't  rate  unless 
he  was  a  master  of  both  the  ukelele 
and  the  Charleston. 

"The  cadet  corps  was  organized  in 
1927;  the  band  a  year  later. 

"The  class  of  '28  consisted  of  forty- 
six  members.  In  their  annual,  which 
changed  from  the  Virginian  to  the 
Blue  and  Gray,  they  noted  famous  say- 


ings.   See  if  you've  ever  heard  them: 
"Mr.  McCord:     I'm  doing  this  for 

your  own  good. 

"Miss   Loving:      We'll    bake    a   pie 

now. 

"Between  1928  and  1935  W.-L.  in- 
creased from  approximately  fifteen 
teachers,  six  hundred  pupils,  nineteen 
rooms,  one  office,  one  gym,  two  small 
cafeterias,  an  auditorium  and  a  man- 
ual training  shop  to  a  school  of  fifty- 
six  teachers,  2,089  pupils,  forty-nine 
rooms,  two  gyms,  a  cafeteria  doubled 
in  size  and  a  stadium. 

"In  the  year  1930  a  tumbling  squad 
was  started.  They  were  known  as  the 
'tumble weeds.'  A  popular  song  at  that 
time  was,  'Oh,  Katrina,  to  Keep  My 
Love  You  Must  Be  Leaner.' 

"Washington-Lee's  ever  popular 
glee  club  was  formed  in  the  year  1932. 
Also  in  this  year,  the  newspaper, 
Crossed  Sabres,  appeared  as  twelve 
mimeographed  pages.  The  literary 
magazine,  The  Penman,  was  started 
in  1948. 

"In  the  summer  of  1942  there  was 
the  greatest  broadening  of  school  facil- 
ities since  the  building  was  first  con- 
structed in  1925.  Workmen  added  a 
new  wing  to  the  school,  lengthened 
another,  contructed  a  new  shop  build- 
ing, built  a  new  library,  added  a  new 
dressing  room  to  the  gym,  made  a 
practice  auditorium  and  changed  the 
former  shop  building  to  a  modern 
cafeteria.  Since  1942  you  can  see  that 
we  have  had  many  additional  changes. 
We  are  all  very  proud  of  our  latest  ad- 
dition. 

"Look  at  the  class  of  '27,  '28,  and 
'29.      From    them    many   outstanding 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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UNCLE  MIKE'S  LEGACY 


<<T  TNCLE     MIKE     is     dead,"     his 

{-J    mother  said. 

The  young  boy  had  trouble  believ- 
ing his  ears.  This  couldn't  be  true. 
Everyone  knew  that  Uncle  Mike  would 
live  to  be  a  hundred  fifty  years  old. 
Hadn't  he  said  so  himself? 

He  wasn't  really  the  boy's  uncle, 
but  that  didn't  make  any  difference  to 
the  boy.  Uncle  Mike  had  been  the 
only  man  he  had  known  since  he  was 
very  little. 

This  was  the  boy's  first  taste  of 
death.  In  all  of  his  ten  years  he  had 
lived  a  carefree  life  without  so  much 
as  one  thought  about  the  mysteries  of 
life  or  death.  The  important  things  to 
him  were  the  rock  he  had  found  that 
might  have  been  an  Indian's  arrow- 
head and  the  dandelions  he  used  to 
pick  for  his  mother  and  then  put  in  the' 
old  jelly  jar  which  he  had  scrubbed 
under  hot  water  until  the  label  had 
come  off. 

He  knew  another  boy  who  had  an 
adopted  uncle,  whom  he  liked  because 
of  all  the  "neat"  things  the  man  would 
give  him.  Uncle  Mike  wasn't  like 
that.  He  didn't  have  much  money, 
and  instead  of  their  going  to  a  movie 
or  to  the  circus,  they  would  sit  on  the 
porch-steps,  and  Uncle  Mike  would 
tell  him  about  his  old  army  days  in 
the  Spanish  American  War,  and  how 
old  Teddy  would  spur  them  on. 

Sometimes  he'd  talk  about  the  dumb 
way   the  President  was  running   the 


country,  and  how  he  could  do  twice  as 
good  a  job  if  he  were  President.  Once 
when  Uncle  Mike  had  been  younger, 
he  had  run  for  county  judge,  but  he 
had  been  beaten  by  "an  old  politician 
who  knew  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade." 

Sometimes  he  would  talk  about  God. 
He  said  that  he  believed  halfway  in 
the  Bible  and  halfway  in  scientists' 
theories.  He  believed  that  was  the 
only  way  you  could  figure  out  some  of 
the  strange  goings  on  in  the  world.  He 
believed  also  that  if  you  did  something 
wrong,  God  would  pay  you  back — 
maybe  a  minute  later,  maybe  a  year. 
One  of  his  favorite  sayings  was  "Every- 
thing that's  bad  has  ill-effects." 

They  would  go  on  walks  in  the 
country,  and  Uncle  Mike  would  show 
him  different  kinds  of  plants  and  trees. 
One  time  Uncle  Mike  got  poison  ivy 
all  over  his  hands  when  he  was  show- 
ing it  to  the  boy. 

It  seemed  as  if  Uncle  Mike  knew 
about  everything.  He'd  have  to  re- 
member to  keep  his  thoughts  of  Uncle 
Mike  in  the  past  tense  now. 

He  wondered  where  Uncle  Mike 
was  now.  He  wondered  what  reason 
there  was  for  living  if  all  you  did  was 
die.  He  wondered  if  he  would  ever 
see  Uncle  Mike  again.  Many  thoughts 
were  going  through  his  head,  and  he 
was  having  a  hard  time  sorting  them 
out. 

"Did  you  hear  me,  son?"  asked  his 
mother. 
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Illustrated  by  Frances  Swicegood 


THE  SURE  THING 


T^ONI'S  SMALL  BAR  was  crowded 
1  to  the  bursting  point  when  one 
more  figure  made  a  stately  entrance 
through  the  swinging  doors.  He  was 
of  average  build,  but  that  was  where 
his  "averageness"  stopped.  The  aristo- 
cratic face  gave  him  away  as  being 
above  the  surrounding  element.  The 
features  of  his  countenance  were  very 
sharp  yet  handsome,  and  a  pair  of 
deep  set  eyes  scanned  the  den  with  a 
twinkle. 

Surely  the  scene  was  amusing  to  an 
impartial  visitor  like  himself,  for  this 
was  the  eve  of  the  seventh  game  of  the 
World  Series,  and  the  crowd  of  milling 
mouths  and  thirsty  throats  was  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it.  Bets  were  flung  in 
defiance  of  salary,  odds  and  good  sense 
at  all  who  crossed  the  threshold. 

One  man  in  particular  was  putting 
up  a  successful  bid  for  the  attention  of 
all  who  could  see  or  hear.  Yes,  he  bet 
coming,  going,  and  standing  still.  And 
though  well  inebriated,  one  thing  stood 
clear  in  his  fogged  mind.  He  knew 
his  boy  Fitz  would  break  this  last  game 
open  with  a  "sack  cleaner"  and  gain 
the  day  for  Flatbush. 

"Why,  I'd  wager  me  soul  an'  toss 
in  me  life  on  this!  Old  Fitz  will  put 
one  o'er  da  wall  tomorrow  for  sure." 

"And  what  makes  ye  so  sure,  San- 
dy?" inquired  one. 

"Yeah,"  added  another,  "if  ya  got 
sumtin'  special " 

"Well  say,"  started  Sandy,  hesitat- 


ingly, "tain't  nutin'  for  positive,  but 
do  ya  know  that  guy  the  Yanks  found 
so  mysterious  like  in  Cinncy ?" 

Here  he  stopped  and  gazed  in  vain 
for  an  unattending  ear,  then  he  com- 
menced again. 

"Well  say,  I  know  a  guy  and " 

"Come  on,  come  on — "  blurted  an 
impatient  listener.     "Give!" 

"Well  say,"  grumbled  Sandy  as  he 
glared  at  his  antagonist,  this  rook  has 
never  pitched  a  major  league  game — 
and  they're  startin'  him  tomorrow!" 

The  dumbfounded  audience  was 
quiet  for  a  moment  as  the  words'  full 
meaning  was  absorbed.  Sandy  was  in 
his  cups  they  knew;  but  also  they  knew 
he  never  bet  except  on  a  "sure  thing." 
With  this  in  mind  the  crowd  swiftly 
and  deftly  sifted  out  of  Toni's  bar. 
Almost  all  had  considered  it  no  risk 
at  all,  and  as  this  decision  was  mani- 
fested, it  was  found  these  elite  few  had 
placed  all  they  could  find,  steal,  earn 
or  borrow  on  those  scrappy  players, 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers. 

The  bar.  even  as  diminutive  as  it 
appeared,  seemed  now  to  take  on  new 
dimensions.  The  crowd  had  left  and 
it  was  empty  save  for  the  bartender, 
Sandy,  and  the  stranger.  The  hollow- 
ness  of  the  den  lent  an  eerie  ingredient 
to  the  atmosphere.  Yet  any  strange 
sensations  it  may  have  rendered  Sandy 
were  drowned  by  another  jigger  of 
confidence.  He  was  still  musing  over 
the  money  that  he  was  to  win.     The 
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stranger  sat  down  beside  him  unnotic- 
ed. 

"Yes,  sir,  bet  me  soul  and  life  on 
the  Fitz,"  he  smiled. 

"I'll  take  that  bet,"  came  the  low 
yet  strong  voice  beside  him. 

"Ho,"  laughed  Sandy,  "I've  already 
bet  me  fortunes  out.  I've  no  more 
'jack'  to  wager." 

"No,"  corrected  the  stranger,  "I 
didn't  mean  any  of  your  money — I 
meant  your  life  and  soul " 

Then,  as  if  to  entreat  him,  he  said: 
"I'll  bet  mine  against  yours!" 

Now  Sandy  had  seen  many  a  queer 
and  nonconforming  rascal  in  Toni's 
before,  but  this  one  baffled  him.  The 
disarming  proposal  had  sobered  Sandy 
considerably.  Hesitating  to  look  again 
into  the  man's  face,  he  glanced  past  it. 
In  doing  so  he  spied  Toni.  Toni  had 
been  given  over  to  eavesdropping  on 
peoples'  gab,  and  a  new  leaf  was  not 
to  be  turned  over  now.  Toni  knew 
Sandy's  position  and  signalled  his 
views  on  the  matter.  Putting  down 
the  tumbler  he  was  polishing,  he  made 
several  circular  motions  in  the  air.  To 
conclude  these  charades  he  repeated 
his  actions  with  great  vigor  and  point- 
ed to  the  back  of  the  stranger's  head. 

Sandy  now  weighed  his  own 
thoughts  with  those  of  Toni,  and  find- 
ing that  they  coincided,  he  concluded 
that  this  fellow  was  either  a  bit  "high" 
or  crazy.  On  this  basis  he  accepted 
the  stranger's  bet  and  watched  this 
curious  fellow  arise  and  depart  as 
sober  as  a  judge.  When  the  stranger 
reached  the  door,  he  turned  to  find 
Sandy  nursing  another  glass  of  spirits. 
A  grin  crept  over  his  face,  and  his  lips 
parted  giving  voice  to  what  seemed  like 
a  full  thirty-two  gun  salute  in  ivory. 

Needless  to  say  all  those  white  teeth 
and   the   roaring  laugh   sent  Sandy's 
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glass  to  the  table  with  a  resounding 
crash.  He  jumped  up  to  follow  and 
reprimand  this  rude  stranger,  but  get- 
ting to  the  door  was  more  than  his 
elevated  condition  would  allow,  and 
the  floor  came  up  and  hit  him. 

Toni  went  over  to  the  shaken  man, 
bent  low  and  shook  him  gently. 

"That  fellow  was  a  mean  one  in  his 
way,  Sandy." 

Toni  was  not  sure  what  his  "way" 
was,  but  he  could  detect  the  element 
of  strangeness  which  seemed  to  per- 
meate the  air. 

"Maybe  he's  potted,"  he  continued, 
"but  he  walks  straight  and  talks  thin." 

Although  he  had  not  wanted  to  use 
"thin"  he  knew  it  was  the  opposite  of 
thick  and  thus  thought  it  all  right. 

"You  know,  Sandy,"  he  began  again 
thoughtfully,  "I  sure  wouldn't  care  to 
be  in  your  sandals.  If  the  "Bums"  lose 
tomorrow,  you're  sure  to  have  the  boys 
on  your  neck.    And  after  the  way  they 

bet !  They'll  play  for  keeps,  Sandy, 

for  keeps!" 

Sandy  flailed  the  air  with  his  grop- 
ing arms  in  an  effort  to  get  up,  pro- 
pelling the  threads  of  blue  smoke  that 
were  drifting  in  the  atmosphere  into  a 
thousand  different  motions  in  all  of 
the  acrobatic  movements  thought  pos- 
sible. 

"Don't  ya  think  I  know  that?"  bluff- 
ed Sandy,  "Why  do  ya  think  I  was  so 
jumpy?  That  slicker  didn't  bother 
me;  it  was  all  that  money  bet  on  what 
I  said.  How  can  they  hold  me  respon- 
sible, Toni?     How?" 

"Ruined  men  need  no  reason,"  came 
the  grim  answer. 

"But  I  didn't  force  'em  to  bet,"  whin- 
ed Sandy.  "I  didn't  even  ask  'em  to. 
You  heard  me,  Toni,  you  heard  me." 

Toni.  recognizing  this  reasoning  to 
be  as  sound  as  it  would  be  ineffective, 


merely  said,  "Ya  better  get  home, 
Sandy.     Sleep  it  off." 

"Yeah,"  came  the  meek  reply,  "got 
to  be  in  good  shape  to  see  Fitz  bust 
one." 

It  was  deep  in  the  eighth  inning  be- 
fore Sandy  arose  the  next  day  to  find 
his  radio  blaring  those  dreaded  words, 
"Yanks  lead  one  to  nothing  at  end  of 
seventh." 

Even  in  his  rush  it  was  almost  the 
start  of  the  ninth  before  he  was  in  his 
section  at  Yankee  Stadium.  As  he  grop- 
ed for  his  reserved  seat,  he  noticed, 
with  a  start,  that  all  the  boys  were 
there  too. 

He  met  their  grim  stares  with  a  con- 
fident smile  that  lost  its  meaning  as 
he  almost  tumbled  out  of  the  balcony 
of  the  "House  That  Ruth  Built." 

Going  into  the  ninth,  this  odd  pitch- 
er was  evidently  doing  very  well.  Not 
a  man  had  gone  past  second.  His  main 
pitch  was  a  nonconforming  "fireball" 
which  had  given  the  Dodgers  only  two 
hits. 

The  first  man  up  for  Brooklyn  had 
laid  down  a  perfect  bunt  and  beat  it 
out.  The  next  two  batters,  however, 
grounded  out  and  struck  out  respec- 
tively. This  brought  to  bat  the  famed 
Fitz  Franklin.  Fitz  dusted  his  fingers 
in  the  flour-like  dirt  and  stepped  con- 
fidently into  the  box. 

"Ball  one,"  cried  the  umpire. 

"Ball  two,"  he  bellowed. 

Here  Fitz  stepped  out  of  the  box.  He 
looked  down  to  the  third  base  coach 
and  then  at  the  stands.  When  he  step- 
ped back  in,  he  was  greeted  with — 

"Strike  one." 

But  another  pitch  missed  for  the 
third  ball,  and  again  he  stepped  out  to 
knock  the  dirt  from  his  spikes.  He  had 
been  walked  twice  before  in  this  game, 
and  he  was  determined  to  "get  hold" 
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of  one  for  a  long  drive.  Stepping  back 
in  the  box,  he  swung  hard  for  a  bad 
ball  and  tipped  it.  The  catcher  botch- 
ed it,  and  it  trickled  away  in  the 
dust. 

The  runner  on  first  was  holding  fast 
even  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pitcher 
was  not  checking  him.  Now  the  three 
and  two  pitch  had  come;  even  the  flag 
which  heretofore  had  hung  loosely  on 
the  pole,  stood  up  with  the  aid  of  some 
tempest  to  watch  with  the  crowd  the 
forthcoming  delivery.  The  runner 
would  be  off  and  running.  The  crowd 
slowly  pulsed  into  a  frenzy. 

The  pitcher  took  his  stretch  and 
started  his  windup.  The  premature 
crack  was  heard  by  Sandy,  and  it 
seemed  to  come  from  within  him 
rather  than  from  the  ball  field.  He 
glanced  up  instinctively  for  the  ball, 
and  a  small  white  object  was  clearing 
the  wall,  seemingly  seeking  the  hot 
infernos  of  the  sun.  As  he  started  to 
rejoice  and  exalt  of  his  vision,  it  was 
abruptly  shattered  by 

"Strike  three — you're  out." 

The  boys  who  had  bet  all  and  had 
lost  an  equal  amount  converged  on 
him  like  sled  dogs  on  a  wounded  mate. , 


From  his  stricken,  pale  and  empty 
visage  came 

"But  what  was  that  white  thing 

it  went  over  the  wall it " 

"Must  have  been  your  soul,  Sandy," 
grimly  put  in  one,  and  with  that  an 
elbow  caught  Sandy  hard,  tossing  him 
over  the  railing  to  the  field  and  cer- 
tain, accidental  death,  thus  fulfilling 
the  second  payment  on  his  debt. 

As  Sandy  lay  painfully  on  the 
ground,  the  crowd  closed  about  him. 
The  Yankee  pitcher  came  over  and 
stood  almost  triumphantly  over  him. 
Sandy  gazed  up  to  this  man  who  had 
made  his  life  the  cost  of  a  bad  bet. 
In  doing  so,  he  beckoned  with  his  eyes, 
and  the  man  squatted  beside  him. 
When  asked  his  full  name,  the  pitcher 
answered  plainly 

"My  name?  Why,  Samuel  Allen 
Tan." 

"Yes,"  began  Sandy  in  a  low  whis- 
per, "S.  A.  Tan." 

Then  Sandy  gasped  and  whimpered 

ironically "Well   say,  Tan,   I  guess 

you  won." 

"I  always  do,  Sandy.  I  always  will; 
it's  a  Sure  Thing." 


Ann   Williams 


SUCH  THE  LOVERS 


Breaking  twigs  of  sorrow 
From  a  deadened  tree, 

Such  is  this  tomorrow, 
Such  the  lovers,  we. 
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Sally  LaBoon 


GAY  LITTLE  BREEZE 


A  gay  little  breeze 

Scuffling  his  feet 

Through  a  pile  of  leaves, 

Playfully  scattering 

Wisps  of  smoke, 

Tugging  gently 

At  a  girl's  long  hair — 

And  then 

Running  away 

With  a 

Small  embarrassed  whistle. 


Anne  Dixon 


REFLECTION 


Does  a  mirror 

hold  all  it  sees 

like  eternity — 
know  secrets 

of  past  telling — 
carry  time  unnoticed? 

If  one  could  but  look  into  the  ages 
through  this  peerless  glass 

One  might  see 

the  future  returning. 
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Barbara  Lee  Hickman 


Illustrated  by  Adrienne  Ellis 


ETERNITY'S  WITNESS 


HIS  NAME  was  Adam  and  her 
name  was  Eve. 
Four,  three,  two,  one — a  strong  hand 
pushed  down  the  lever  it  had  been  so 
tensely  resting  upon.  A  sickening 
pressure  closed  in  upon  them  and  pull- 
ed them  far  down  in  their  floating  air 
cushioned  chairs.  The  acceleration 
pressure  lasted  for  ten  minutes,  then 
gradually  lessened  until  the  gravity  in 
the  rocket  ship  was  normal.  They 
were  gliding  noiselessly  into  the  void 
beyond  the  earth's  pull,  into  the  un- 
known dimensions  of  space. 

His  hand  reached  out  for  hers  and 
found  it.  Many,  through  hands  a- 
lone,  can  tell  the  character  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  observed  at  a  single 
glance.  Thus  could  one  read  these 
hands.  His  hands  were  big  and  strong 
with  a  sensitive,  skillful  look  about 
them.  They  were  hands  that  accom- 
plished what  they  set  out  to  do,  hands 
that  belonged  to  Adam  Stacy,  a  young 
rocket  scientist  and  test  pilot.  Her 
hands  were  soft  and  small,  swallowed 
in  his  huge  grasp.  Yet  on  closer  exam- 
ination the  hands  showed  another 
trait.  They  hinted  of  a  purpose  to  be 
gained,  a  soft  determination,  a  will 
and  a  way.  These  hands  belonged  to 
a  young  woman  named  Eve,  who  sat 
beside  her  husband  in  a  rocket  out  in 
space.     She  too  was  a  scientist. 

They  had  met  at  the  University 
where  both  were  majoring  in  rocket 
technique  and  astronomy.     Their  mu- 


tual interests  had  led  to  discussions 
and  comparison  of  notes.  At  first  it 
had  been  rockets  and  stars,  then  grad- 
ually rockets,  stars  and  love.  It  had 
generally  been  accepted  from  then  on 
that  after  they  finished  school,  they 
would  eventually  marry.  Such  was 
fate. 

They  were  as  nearly  perfect  for  each 
other  in  every  way  as  perfect  can  be. 
Everything  they  accomplished  together 
seemed  to  fit  and  blend  as  if  the  two 
minds  were  one. 

In  the  earliest  part  of  his  career  as 
a  rocket  test  pilot,  he  hadn't  wanted 
her  to  accompany  him  in  this  pioneer- 
ing work.  Rockets  were  still  in  their 
experimental  stage,  even  more  so  then 
than  now  in  this  year  1999,  a  year  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century.  But  she 
gradually  wormed  her  way  into  his 
work  until  they  had  become  the  skill- 
ful team  of  scientists  they  were  today. 
Their  work  fitted  together  like  the 
notes  of  a  beautiful  melody.  Each 
thing  they  did  was  done  with  an  easy 
skill.  So  well  did  they  know  one  an- 
other that  each  could  anticipate  the 
other's  very  thoughts,  moulding  their 
work  into  perfection.  Now  after  all 
the  work  they  had  accomplished  to- 
gether, they  could  no  more  work  with- 
out each  other  than  a  flower  can  bloom 
without  sunshine  and  rain. 

Their  mission  this  time  was  to  es- 
tablish an  orbit  around  the  moon  with 
their    rocket    and    to    photograph    its 
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geography  on  three  dimensional  film. 
Also,  they  were  to  use  the  machinery 
on  their  rocket  to  try  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  were  rich  ores 
and  minerals  which  were  so  badly 
needed  on  earth.  Several  landings 
had  been  made  on  the  moon,  but  only 
through  accurately  photographing  and 
thoroughly  detecting  by  machinery 
could  the  real  possibilities  of  the 
moon's  properties  be  determined.  Only 
then  could  the  information  be  gained 
as  quickly  as  it  was  needed. 

After  the  fourth  world  war  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth  realized  that  another 
war  such  as  the  last  one  would  make 
life  cease  altogether.  They  must  build 
up  the  drained  resources.  As  long  as 
life  itself  had  existed,  man  still  hadn't 
learned  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
should  be  made  together  against  na- 
ture's many  mysteries,  not  against  one 
another.  Gradually  it  looked  as  if  they 
would  either  have  to  find  new  dimen- 
sions for  hate  or  eventually  wipe  them- 
selves out.  Then  rockets  began  to  es- 
cape earth's  atmosphere.  True,  as  yet 
they  hadn't  gone  any  farther  than  the 
moon,  but  there  was  always  tomorrow. 
*     *     *     *     * 

He  sat  up  slowly,  checked  all  the 
instruments  and  calculated  his  position 
to  compare  against  his  intended  posi- 
tion. When  he  had  finished,  he  turn- 
ed and  looked  at  Eve.  She  smiled 
weakly  and  said,  "I'll  never  get  used 
to  that  acceleration  pull.  Men  weren't 
built  for  that." 

He  smiled  and  replied,  "Better  perk 
up,  we'll  have  to  try  a  hit  and  miss 
system  for  this." 

They  went  over  the  calculations  and 
aimed  the  rocket  for  the  orbit  they  in- 
tended to  make.  They  would  circle 
the  moon  twice.     First  they  would  es- 


tablish an  orbit  parallel  to  the  earth, 
then  as  they  came  back  near  the  start- 
ing point  they  could  use  earth's  grav- 
ity to  throw  them  into  an  orbit  mov- 
ing away  from  the  earth.  As  that  one 
came  near  completion  the  earth's  pull 
would  tear  the  rocket  away  from  the 
moon  and  give  it  a  temporary  orbit 
around  the  earth.  From  there  they 
would  land  back  on  earth.  They  esti- 
mated the  project  would  take  a  month, 
but  they  carried  enough  supplies  for 
two  months. 

The  endless  night  of  space  slipped 
by  quickly.  The  rocket  had  gained  its 
orbit  and  was  nearing  the  point  where 
it  would  change  and  go  around  the 
moon  in  the  second  observation  period. 
The  tiny  rocket  sped  on  its  mission,  a 
satellite  to  a  satellite.  A  tiny  grain  of 
sand  in  a  desert.  The  ship's  position 
changed  until  it  was  nearly  in  its 
farthest  point  from  the  earth.  Then 
it  began! 

Into  the  darkness  had  come  light, 
and  there  was  night  and  day.  Into  the 
barren  wastes  of  nothing  had  come 
life,  and  there  was  man.  Into  man's 
mind  had  come  intelligence,  and  man 
thought.  Into  man's  thoughts  crept 
evil,  and  man  hated.  All  of  man's 
history  can  be  summed  up  in  these 
four  sentences. 

Eve  stared  idly  out  the  viewer  point- 
ed toward  earth,  wondering  what  the 
people  there  were  doing.  Suddenly 
her  eyes  widened  in  disbelief.  Adam, 
glancing  at  her  surprised  expression, 
walked  over  beside  her.  Then  he  too 
stared.  The  earth  looked  as  if  it  were 
having  huge  eruptions  that  could  be 
seen  clear  into  space.  Suddenly  the 
round  ball  pulled  oblong  and  came 
apart.  Spurts  of  flame  rushed  out. 
Then  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  disin- 
tegrate into  nothing.     All  that  could 
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be  seen  was  a  fine  haze-like  smoke  on 
the  wind.  They  stood  there  frozen  in 
utter  disbelief  of  what  their  eyes  had 
seen.  The  whole  process  had  taken 
less  than  five  minutes. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  either  of 
them  could  move,  and  then  it  was  as 
if  in  a  dream.  They  checked  their 
planet  detector.  Every  test  they  put 
through  in  the  next  two  hours  gave 
them  the  same  answer.  There  was 
nothing  there.  There  was  no  trace  of 
a  planet  that  had  been  the  third 
largest  body  from  a  white  star  for  two 
to  five  billion  years. 

Eve  finally  managed  to  say  some- 
thing. It  was  all  but  inaudible.  "God 
giveth, — and  God  taketh  away." 

The  eternal  darkness  of  space  lay 
spread  over  the  universe  like  soft  vel- 


vet. Out  of  the  dark  void  shone  count- 
less stars  like  lights  in  the  night  re- 
flected on  water.  In  this  vast  universe 
burns  a  small  white  star  with  its  satel- 
lites. In  the  third  section  out  a  small 
planet  once  a  moon  to  a  living  world 
travels  through  its  lone  orbit  around 
the  white  star.  Its  only  companion  is 
a  shiny  rocket  ship  traveling  its  course 
around  the  moon.  A  lonely  ship,  small 
and  pathetic  in  the  dimensions  of 
space.  A  single  reminder  of  where 
life  once  coursed.  It  shall  be  so  until 
the  sands  of  time  run  out,  until  the 
white  star  ceases  to  shine,  until  etern- 
ity ends. 

*      *      * 

His  name  was  Adam  and  her  name 
was  Eve.  They  are  eternity's  witness- 
es. 


Betts  Henshaw 


A  POEM 


Man  himself  is  a  poem, 
Writing  on  the  pages  of  history 
A  unique  philosophy  of  life, 
Enriching  each  verse  with  mounting  knowledge, 
Adding  to  it  with  individual  thoughts, 
Creating  the  harmony  of  rhythm  among  men, 
Always  striving  towards  an  exalting  climax, 
Leaving  a  deep  impression  on  each  reader's  mind, 
Long  to  be  remembered. 
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REMEMBER 


A  NARROW  BEAM  of  sunlight 
shines  through  a  small  window. 
It  is  the  only  source  of  light  in  the 
musty  attic.  She  sets  down  her  clean- 
ing implements  and  with  a  disgusted 
glance  surveys  the  dust-laden  objects 
around  her.  Finally,  duster  in  hand, 
she  seats  herself  before  a  large  wooden 
box  and  begins  to  remove  its  contents. 
She  pauses,  her  interest  attracted  by  a 
notebook  she  has  discovered.  She  leans 
back  against  the  box,  further  examin- 
ing it. 

The  cover  is  gray,  bearing  in  blue 
letters  the  words,  "My  Senior  Year." 
It  is  neither  a  scrapbook  nor  a  diary 
but  a  combination  of  the  two.  She 
turns  each  page  slowly,  thoughtfully. 
On  the  first  is  written,  "I  remember. 

"I  remember  the  first  day  of  school . 
last  September — the  new  wing — the 
startling  beauty  of  the  magnificent 
o;vmnasium — the  shrimp-colored  walls 
— the  tile  in  the  front  hall — Mr.  Ger- 
ich's  friendliness — the  disappearing 
lockers — the  noise  of  construction — 
class  colors — admiring  sophs. 

"I  remember  the  Sock  Hop,  first 
dance  of  the  year — Mr.  and  Miss 
Argyles,  Wally  Ryland  and  Jeanne 
Kane — all  those  shoes — Gusti's  and 
Jazzland — the  Senior  Party — Wally 
and  Nancy  and  'Tulips  and  Heather' 
— the  pictures  on  the  wall — Mr.  Legs 
of  1952. 

"I  remember  14-13,  the  heartbreak- 


ing score  of  the  G.W.-W.-L.  football 
game — the  band  and  majorette  half- 
time  show — the  Thanksgiving  Assem- 
bly— the  Scottish  minister  of  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church — 
the  Turkey  Hop — dark-haired  football 
queen,  Jane. 

"I  remember  the  faculty  golf  agree- 
ments— Mr.  Carpenter's  mustache — 
Mr.  Johnson's  dancing  classes — Adlai 
vs.  Ike — 'You  are  W-L.  Keep  your 
cafeteria  clean' — College  Night  and 
the  drenching  rain — Personal  Appear- 
ance— Judy,  Tom,  and  Irene. 

"I  remember  the  Christmas  baskets 
for  the  under-privileged  in  Arlington 
— the  door  prize — 'The  Messiah' — Dr. 
Harry  Wilson — Little  Tom  Tinker — 
the  singing  tree — the  Alumni  dance  at 
the  Shoreham — the  Student  Directory. 

"I  remember  Johnny  Ray  and  'Cry' 
— Miss  Bee — the  choir — new  robes — 
Atlantic  City — after  the  curfew — the 
dedication  of  the  Campbell  Memorial 
Gymnasium — those  false  fire  alarms — 
Mr.  Dempsey's  peachy  keens — Betty  Jo 
folding  basketball  programs — Mr. 
Simpson's  term  papers — the  night  be- 
fore exams — crossed  fingers,  prayers, 
report  cards. 

"I  remember  Maryland  U.  vs. 
George  Washington  U. — the  Metro- 
politan Tourney — Bernie  and  Jack — 
'Let's  go  Tonies' — the  Valentine  Dance 
— silks,  satins,  net — Queen  Dottie  and 
King  Jack — the  faculty  game — cheer- 
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leader  Smith — the  snowstorm — early 
dismissal — evaluation  holidays. 

"I  remember  'Brigadoon' — Carmen 
— late  rehearsals — Mimi's  D.  A.  R. 
award — the  combination  locks  that 
don't  open  for  people  who  are  in  a 
hurry — our  school  store — the  W.-L. 
clown — drivers'  training — the  parking 
space  that  seemed  to  shrink  with  every 
attempt — the  Fredericksburg  Music 
Festival — Miss  Baumle — the  excellent 
rating  which  the  orchestra  received — 
guidance  and  scholarship  interviews — 
college  boards — entrance  exams — 
Career  Day. 

"I  remember  Jan  Davis,  cherry 
blossom  princess — crew  practice — the 
wind  and  rain — the  dance  at  the  Po- 
tomac Boat  Club — Jim  Coffin's  posters 
— the  April  fool  issue  of  Crossed  Sabres 
— Kay's  cheerleader  scholarship — fund 
raising  for  the  exchange  student. 

"I  remember   the  laboring  annual 


staff — Nancy  Shekelton — class  pictures 
— the  fight  against  personals — the 
S.I. P. A.  conference — all  those  boys — 
the  intruder — Mr.  Ettleman's  'Barking 
Dogs' — CH2  Margi  and  her  H2SO« — 
week-enders  at  V.M.I.,  V.P.I.,  Annap- 
olis, and  West  Point — Penman  galley 
sheets — budget  balancing — the  dum- 
my— full-time  job. 

"I  remember  Marilyn  Monroe  and 
Niagra — the  Variety  Show — return  of 
the  roaring  twenties — emcee,  Gene — 
the  awards  assembly — Dottie  Swansen, 
Key  Club  sweetheart — happy  hour — 
green  mortarboards. 

"I  remember  the  prom — white  din- 
ner jackets — orchids — the  beach  party 
— graduation  rehearsal — Friday  night 
— 'Pomp  and  Circumstance' — t  h  e 
empty  hall — the  vacant  classrooms — 
the  ominous  silence — the  realization 
that  W-L  must  now  remain  a  page  in 
a  book  of  memories." 


John  Christensen 


SLEEPY 


Slow  and  silent 
Passes  me  on 
Through  the  ever! 
and  yet,  so 

Sleepy 

Sleepy 


Sleepy 


Sleepy 


So  heavy  down 
Eyes  hang 
they,  why? 
DRUGged!     GROGgy! 
Sleepy 

Sleepy 

Sleepy 


arm  of  LEAD 
I'm  DeaD 
tired 


Sleepy 
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Kathleen  Blake 


THE  IDLES  OF  THE  KING,  OR 
THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SQUARE  TABLES 


Book  I     The  Coming  of  Arthur 

Arthur,  son  of  Johnson, 
Having  slept  too  late, 
Jumped  upon  his  charger 
Known  as  Ford  V-8. 

He  rapped  upon  the  portal 
Of  Castle  W-L. 
T'was  opened  by  a  fellow 
With  the  simple  name  of  Mel. 

Two  demons  then  assailed  him. 
Arthur  knew  them  both; 
Minions  of  Sir  Norr-Dean. 
"Hast  a  hall  pass?"  they  quoth. 

"Nay",  he  cried  and  bounded 
Up  the  stairs  and  then 
Was  landed  in  his  homeroom 
For  escaping  from  Sir  N. 


Book  V     The  Passing  of  Arthur 

"Prepare  thyself  for  great  exams!" 
Was  now  the  battle  cry. 
It  preyed  on  Arthur's  soul  and  mind; 
To  pass  he  had  to  try. 

Arthur  studied  noon  and  night, 
From  night  to  noon  he  took. 
T'was  not  too  strange  because 
All  year  he  had  not  cracked  a  book. 

On  the  fateful  morning, 
With  sword  in  hand  (a  pen), 
Arthur  sat  quite  tensely 
Waiting  to  begin. 

The  day  foretelling  the  results 
Seemed  like  t' would  never  come. 
Forsooth  when  Arthur  thought  of  it, 
It  almost  made  him  numb. 

The  cards  to  Art  were  given. 
He  opened  them  without  glee, 
But  when  he  slyly  peeked  at  them, 
Each  bore  a  welcome  C! 

"Gadzooks!"  he  did  cry, 
"Gadzooks!"  he  did  shout, 
"Gadzooks!"  and  in  passing, 
Art  nearly  passed  out. 
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Mary  Jane  Howe 


HOME  OF  THE  BRAVE 


A  story  based  on  Jose  de  San  Mar- 
tin's heroic  march  across  the  An- 
des from  Argentina  to  Chile. 

Chile, 

Feb.  7,  1953. 


<«I_JEY,  MAGEE,  looka  what  I 
il  found!"  The  junior-sized  A- 
merican  tourist  waved  a  whitened 
skull  aloft.  "A  skeleton!  I  found  a 
whole,  entire  skeleton  up  here.  Oh, 
boy,  won't  those  guys  back  home  be 
green  when  I  walk  in  with  this!" 

Somewhere  off  in  the  regions  the 
living  have  never  seen,  a  once  as- 
piring general  and  national  hero 
looked  down  and  winced.  Horrible 
enough,  he  thought,  to  die  in  the 
first  action  of  the  war,  and  lie  un- 
buried  and  unknown  on  the  battle- 
field, but  far  worse  to  be  taken  off 
as  a  souvenir.  Lay  me  down,  little 
heathen!  Have  you  no  respect  at 
all? 

Magee  had  reached  his  smaller 
companion  by  now,  he  took  the  death's 
head  and  thoughtfully  examined  it. 
"Do  you  know  who  this  was?"  he  ask- 
ed presently. 

"Sure — a  soldier." 

"But  what  else?" 

"Um uh just  a  soldier." 

"Well,    let's    see we'll    call    him 

Pedro  Gomez,   and  he  owned  a  little 


farm  in  Chile,  with  corn  and  chick- 
ens—" 

"And  a  little  puppy  dog!" 
" — and  then  the  Chileans  got  tired 
of  Spain's  making  all  the  rules  and  de- 
cided to  fight  for  their  rights.  So 
Pedro  left  his  farm  and  puppy  dog  and 
joined   the  army  which  organized  in 

Argentina,  across  the  Andes " 

***** 

Feb.  7,  1817. 

"Five  thousand  strong  they  march- 
ed, through  blizzard  and  rushing 
stream  and  rock  slide;  dauntless,  de- 
termined, dedicated  to  a  single  pur- 
pose— freedom!  Freedom  for  their  na- 
tive land — for  Chile!"  Pedro's  half- 
frozen  lips  almost  smiled  at  the  big 
brave  words. 

That,  he  thought,  is  the  way  some 
future  historian  will  write  it — and  the 
students  and  scholars  will  study  and 
admire  us — the  men  who  will  fight 
and  the  ones  who  drop  by  the  path- 
way. Yes,  Chile  will  never  forget  her 
sons  of  liberty.  Yet  how  could  they 
know  what  we  suffer?  How  feeble, 
how  insufficient,  words  are  to  describe 
this  march  of  death — to  tell  of  bodies 
along  the  pathway,  perhaps  your 
brother  or  friend,  and  fine  horses  that 
will  never  again  gallop  across  the 
pampas  with  those  dead  masters. 
Words  are  helpless  to  describe  the  pain 
of  frozen  feet  and  fingers,  how  cold 
cold  can   be.   and  the  colder  chill  of 
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hopelessness  when,  winning  to  yet 
another  bleak,  snowbound  ridge,  you 
see  countless  other  ridges  before  you. 
No,  no  one  could  understand  this  ter- 
rible march  or  appreciate  our  labor 
who  was  not  a  part  of  it — who  didn't 
walk  for  frozen  eternities  and  lie  hun- 
gry by  a  half-dead  fire  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment and  force  himself  to  walk  an- 
other eternity. 

And  who  would  remember  Pedro 
Gomez  among  a  thousand  other  Pedro 
Gomezes?  But  they  shall.  I  am  strong 
— /  won't  die.  No,  I  shall  escape  these 
terrible  mountains.  I  will  be  in  the 
battle  for  liberty,  and  work  hard  to 
win  myself  a  place  in  the  history 
books  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  a 
whole  chapter  in  Chile's.  Scholars 
will  study  my  life.  My  name  will  be 
immortal;  my  grave,  a  national  shrine, 
and — 

"Look!  There  on  the  horizon!" 
A  tiny  speck  in  the  distance — an  in- 
finitesimal ant  on  the  mountain  ele- 
phants— still  he  knew  what  it  was — 
Chile!  Her  first  outposts  lay  down 
before  them — so  far,  so  near.  Other 
men  recognized  it  now;  shouting,  wav- 
ing, singing,  they  hurried  on. 

They  camped  that  night  on  the  out- 
skirts of  their  homeland,  and  dawn 
found  them  creeping  down  the  last 
grim  slope.  A  bugle,  a  shot,  a  charge! 
"For  Liberty!"  rose  from  a  hundred 
throats,  and  was  echoed  from  a  thous- 
and more.  Guns  cracked,  swords  flash- 
ed red  in  the  dawning  sun.  The  first 
charge  of  the  rebel  army  overpowered 
and  leveled  the  surprised  Spanish 
posts,  and  the  victors  swept  on  to  drive 
out  their  Spanish  rulers  and  win  last- 
ing independence  for  Chile. 

So  swift  was  the  action,  in  fact,  the 


Chileans  had  not  even  the  time  to  bury 

their  dead 

*     *     *     *     * 

" — Pedro  was  a  hero,"  Magee  fin- 
ished. 

"A  hero!  You  mean,  he  was  as 
great  as  George  Washington?" 

"Sure.  You  see,  it  takes  a  lot  of 
little  heroes  to  win  a  war  or  build  a 
country  or  do  anything  else.  George 
Washington  was  a  big  hero,  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  little  heroes  behind  him. 
At  Valley  Forge,  for  instance,  George 
Washington  couldn't  run  away  be- 
cause everyone  was  depending  on  him, 
but  his  men  could  have.  Don't  you 
think  it  took  a  lot  of  courage  to  stay 
there?" 

"Yes Could  I  be  a  hero?" 

"Sure.  Everyone  could  be  a  hero. 
Just  do  what  you  think  is  right  and 
try  to  set  a  good  example.  Help  others 
instead  of  expecting  them  to  help  you 
all  the  time.  Then  you'll  be  a  hero, 
and  your  world  will  be  a  happier  place 
to  live  in.  Pedro  was  a  hero — and  his 
world  is  happier." 

"But — but  Pedro  never  got  home — 

at  all?"  he  asked,  thinking  again  of  a 

peaceful  farm  and  a  little  puppy  dog. 

"Of  course  he  did!     He's  up  there — 

The  Home  of  the  Brave." 

"Oh."  He  glanced  at  the  bones. 
"I  think  Pedro  would  rather  stay  here, 
don't  you?" 

"That  was  the  general  idea,"  Magee 
replied  softly. 

Somewhere  off  in  the  regions  the 
living  have  never  seen,  Pedro  Go- 
mez, once  aspiring  general  and  na- 
tional hero,  looked  down  and  smil- 
ed. Sad,  he  thought,  to  die  in  the 
first  action  of  the  war  and  lie  un- 
buried  and  unknown  on  the  battle- 
field— but  maybe  it  was  worth  it. 
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Joyce  Slater 


Illustrated  by  Mary  Dickman 


DEPARTURE 


THE  TELEPHONE  shattered  the 
silence  of  the  room,  and  the  hand 
which  clasped  the  receiver  shook 
slightly. 

"Hello.  Yes-yes,  this  is  Mrs.  Shera- 
ton  Oh  yes,  how  are  you,  Mr.  Tur- 
ner?  No,  my  husband's    not   here; 

he — ah —  you  can   reach  him   at  the 
Lakeland  Hotel.    I  believe  the  number 

is    Riley    7635 Yes,    that's    right. 

Goodbye." 

Gale  Sheraton  replaced  the  receiver 
and  leaned  back  on  the  bed.  "I  wish 
I  could  sleep,"  she  thought.  "Just 
long  enough  to  get  rid  of  this  dreadful 
headache."  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
few  moments,  but  it  was  no  good.  Sit- 
ting up,  she  turned  on  the  overhead 
lamp  and  lit  a  cigarette.  It  was  9:30. 
"9:30,"  her  own  voice  startled  her  as 
the  ringing  of  the  telephone  had,  but 
it  made  the  room  seem  friendly  so  she 
continued,  "only  eleven  more  hours 
until  I  board  my  train.  I  wish  it  were 
time  to  go  now.  I  wish — no  I  don't. 
Why  do  I  keep  lying  to  myself?  It's 
really  bad  when  you  can't  even  be 
truthful  with  yourself. 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true;  isn't  that 
it?  Well,  I  can't.  The  truth  hurts  too 
much,  and  I  can't  stand  to  be  hurt 
anymore.  My  heart  has  been  shred- 
ded until  I  wonder  how  it  continues 
to  function."  The  tears  came  then 
and  it  was  an  awful  lost  sound  that 
emerged  from  her  throat,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  hear,  no  one. 


Downtown  in  a  small  bar  Steve 
Sheraton  was  downing  his  third  bour- 
bon and  soda.  His  thoughts  were 
jumbled,  and  he  didn't  even  try  to 
straighten  them  out. 

"I  wish  I  were  with  Carole.  Guess 
I'd  be  pretty  poor  company  though. 
I  wonder  what  Gale's  doing?  Must  be 
lonely  at  the  house.  What  a  mess  this 
is.  What  a  stinking  mess  I've  made  of 
her  life  and  mine.  I  didn't  want  it  to 
be  this  way.  God  knows  that.  Or 
does  He?  Does  He  believe  I  deliber- 
ately ruined  a  girl's  life?  I  didn't, 
really;  it's  just  that  when  you  no 
longer  love  a  person  it  isn't  any  good 
pretending.  I  could  never  pretend 
with  Gale.  I'm  glad  there  are  no  chil- 
dren to  drag  through  all  this.  You 
know  something,  Sheraton?  You're 
not  a  very  nice  guy.  In  fact,  I  don't 
even  like  you.  Can  you  really  dislike 
yourself?  I  would  never  have  believ- 
ed it,  but  I  do.  Think  I'll  call  Carole. 
A  wonderful  girl,  Carole.  And  beauti- 
ful— the  most  beautiful  woman  I've 
ever  seen.  She  hates  this  thing.  Feels 
responsible.  I  guess.  Well,  isn't  she? 
No!  Gale  and  I  were  through  long 
before  Carole  came  into  my  life.  It's 
funny,  but  I  really  want  to  marry 
Carole.  Always  thought  once  you'd 
messed  up  one  marriage  you'd  be 
afraid  to  try  it  again,  but  I'm  not. 
Maybe  that's  why  you're  such  a  no 
good  rat.  Sheraton,  because  you  feel 
only  pity  for  this  woman  you  once 
loved    more    than    anything    in     the 
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world.    Another  bourbon,  Charlie." 

The  big  clock  on  the  wall  said  7:35 
as  she  walked  aimlessly  about  the  sun- 
ny kitchen,  sipping  her  coffee.  "This 
is  the  time  Steve  used  to  leave  for 
work,"  she  said  aloud.  She  was  get- 
ting used  to  hearing  her  own  voice 
echo  hollowly  through  the  house  by 
now.  Hers  was  the  only  voice  she 
had  heard  for  the  last  few  days,  except 
those  phone  calls  for  Steve.     Five  of 


them.  None  of  the  voices  seemed  to 
sound  as  if  they  knew  why  Steve  was 
living  at  the  hotel. 

"Oh  Steve,"  she  thought,  "I  wish  I 
could  hate  you,  but  I  can't — I  never 
could  even  stay  angry  with  you  for 
long.  I  hope  Carole  makes  you  happy, 
darling.  Isn't  that  noble  of  me? 
You're  really  playing  the  role  of  the 
martyr  to  the  hilt,  aren't  you?  Yes, 
Gale,  you're  a  brave  little  soul." 
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She  set  the  half-empty  coffee  cup 
on  the  sink  with  a  clatter.  Better  get 
dressed,  the  time  which  had  dragged 
so  last  night  was  now  flying,  rushing 
her  away  from  the  home  she  loved 
and  the  man  she  could  no  longer  call 
her  husband. 

Steve  sat  in  the  hotel  dining  room, 
munching  toast  and  listening  to  Carole 
Darwin's  husky  voice,  "Darling,  you 
really  don't  look  well.  Does  it  hurt 
that  much?  Yes,  I  guess  it  does. 
Please,  sweetie,  must  you  look  so  deso- 
late? You  made  the  decision,  not 
Gale."  She  paused,  "Steve,  it's  not  too 
late,  you  can  still  catch  her — I'd 
understand  if — " 

"Oh,  for  heaven  sake,  Carole,  stop 
it!  You  know  I  don't  want  to  call 
this  thing  off.  I  just  hate  to  see  seven 
years  thrown  away  like  this.  I  hate 
to  hurt  Gale.  I  hate  the  whole  thing. 
I — I  hate  myself.  It's  an  awful  feel- 
ing to  have  no  self-respect,  Carole.  I 
keep  telling  myself  I  did  the  best  thing 


for  both  of  us.  We  could  never  be 
happy  together.  Gale  knows  that. 
She  realizes  that  I  love  you.  Carole, 
you  can't  know  how  it  feels  to  have  a 
woman  beg  you  not  to  leave  her, 
plead  with  you,  destroy  all  her  pride 
for  you — you,  worthless  thing  that  you 
are."  Steve's  fists  clenched  into  tight 
balls.  Finally  he  said,  "I'm  sorry, 
Carole,  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude  or 
create  a  scene,  but  this  thing  is  tearing 
me  to  pieces.  I  guess  I'm  a  pretty  soft 
guy  at  heart — eh?  You  ought  to  know 
all  about  my  heart,  sweet.  You  own 
it." 

Even  as  the  train  pulled  into  the 
station  Gale  kept  hoping  Steve  would 
come  for  her,  take  her  back  again. 
But  he  didn't  come,  and  as  the  train 
pulled  away  she  thought,  "He  really 
doesn't  want  me.  What  he  said  about 
loving  that  Darwin  woman  is  true.  I 
— I've  lost  him!"  And  the  grief  in  her 
eyes  wasn't  a  very  pretty  sight — no,  it 
wasn't  very  pretty  at  all. 


Patricia  Hough 


CYCLE 

Water 
Falling 
Freezing 
Freezing 

Like  the 
Sunbeams 
Teasing 
Teasing 


Making 
Breaking 
One  an- 
other 
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Ralph  Buck 


SET'S  ADVOCATE 


Perhaps  it  would  aid  the  casual 
reader  of  the  poem,  "Set's  Advocate," 
to  know  that  it  is  meant  to  be  a  ma- 
terial expression  used  to  represent 
something  spiritual. 

The  material  object,  the  big  toe, 
represents  the  terrible  sins  of  the  per- 


son's life.  The  poem  traces  the  con- 
centrated wrongs  of  the  poet's  life 
from  their  first  overpowering  effect,  to 
the  final  scene  where  (in  order  to 
achieve  pureness)  the  sufferer  removes 
from  his  person  the  big  toe,  something 
once  thought  a  necessary  part  of  his 
life. 


All  my  life  I've  been  alone 

with  my  big  toe,  chewed  to  the  bone. 

It  happened  many  years  ago 

when  I,  a  child,  first  saw  my  toe. 

I  glared  and  gawked  at  it  so  grand; 

it  filled  the  room  on  every  hand. 

It  awed  and  frightened  me,  I  fear, 

'till  I  acquired  a  quite  strange  leer. 

My  face  was  twisted  'yond  repair, 

my  teeth  and  ears  up  to  my  hair. 

All  spoke  of  evils,  come  from  whence, 
'till  I  no  longer  had  the  sense 

To  know  what  powers  plagued  me  so, 

until  my  eyes  found  my  big  toe. 
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Was  it  this,  could  be  the  evil  thing, 

that  which  made  my  poor  head  ring? 

If  such  the  case  was  then  to  be, 

what  should  I  do,  whom  should  I  see? 

A  thought  of  death  came  to  my  head, 
I  would  be  free  if  I  were  dead; 

But  life  is  short  and  humans  weak, 

death  then  is  not  quite  what  I  seek. 

My  toe  lay  there  before  my  eyes, 
as  if  to  say,  I  will  he  dies. 

At  last  I  could  no  longer  stand 

the  icy  fear  of  death's  cold  hand. 

I  started  then  my  fearsome  task, 

my  face  contorted  in  a  mask 

Of  fearful  pain  too  great  to  bear, 

my  teeth  began,  the  flesh  to  tear. 

A  grating  sound  ensued  within, 

my  toe  lay  bare,  all  filled  with  sin. 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  quietly, 

I  gazed  upon  that  part  of  me 

That  it  lay  there,  so  clear  before, 

my  whole  life  shone  from  out  this  door. 

It  seemed  quite  odd,  to  me,  a  fool, 

that  this  should  seem  so  like  a  pool. 

But  none  the  less,  my  whole  soul  seared, 
I  lost  the  light  once  so  endeared. 

Yet  though  I'm  saved,  I'll  ne'er  forget, 
the  epic  of  the  toe  of  Set. 
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Ron  Hill 


Illustrated  by  Happy  Hansen 


LETTER  OF  RESIGNATION 


Threeday,  Twomonth 
Year  3728 

From:    Dimensional  Space 
Machine  Hqs. 

To:  His  Excellency 

Earth  Supreme  Commander 
Earth  Command  Hqs. 

Subject:      Resignation 

EFFECTIVE  this  date  I  hereby  re- 
sign my  post  as  Dimensional  Space 
Machine  Operator.  You  will,  no 
doubt,  remember  that  when  you  ap- 
pointed me,  you  expressed  doubt  that 
I  would  be  sufficiently  loyal  to  your 
government  to  conduct  the  machine 
as  you  wished.  You  were  also  surpris- 
ed that  a  woman  had  invented  such  a 
machine a  machine,  to  put  it  brief- 
ly, that  made  space  travel  possible  by 
means  of  a  short-cut  through  the 
fourth  dimension.  But  having  invent- 
ed it,  I  consider  it  mine,  in  spite  of 
your  statements  that  you  are  the  legal 
owner  of  everything  on  Earth.  And 
since  I  feel  it  is  mine,  I  am  choosing 
to  smash  it.  This,  naturally,  will 
leave  me  without  a  job — hence,  this 
resignation.  This  causes  me  no  con- 
cern, as  you  will  see. 

I  have  telerayed  copies  of  this  letter 
to  every  news  agency  in  the  world. 
Your  censorship  regulations  will  not 
stop  this  from  being  broadcast.    When 


the  true  story  is  known,  your  rules  and 
probably  you  yourself  will  be  no 
longer  in  existence. 

For  many  years  now  you  have  held 
full  tyrannical  control  of  this  planet. 
The  only  threat  to  your  power  lay  in 
space  travel,  for  space  travel  is  edu- 
cation of  the  kind  you  did  not  permit. 
In  the  old  days  it  was  a  long  and 
dangerous  process,  but  with  the  advent 
of  my  machine,  more  and  more  earth 
people  wanted  to  explore  other  worlds. 
Those  who  did,  discovered  advanced 
forms  of  free  governments  and  peace- 
ful peoples,  and  many  of  them  never 
returned.  Those  who  did  return 
brought  back  what  you  considered 
dangerous  ideas  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity and  dangerous  habits  of  want- 
ing to  speak  their  thoughts,  exchange 
ideas,  and  abolish  slavery. 

My  machine  became  a  threat  to 
you.  If  you  forbade  space  travel  and 
publicly  executed  its  exponents,  you 
knew  you  would  only  create  martyrs 
for  the  people  to  remember.  So  you 
came  to  me.  You  wanted  the  machine 
converted,  you  said.  You  wanted  me 
to  adjust  it  so  that  those  who  entered 
it  would  go  to  the  fourth  dimension — 
but  not  through  it.  You  wanted  me  to 
lose  them  there.  Whenever  anyone 
began  to  clamor  for  the  stars,  you 
promised  him  an  easy  trip.  Then 
you  sent  him  to  me,  and  I  flipped  the 
switches.  You  never  heard  of  them 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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Fred  Oscanyan 


Illustrated  by  Nancy  Chick 


WAITING 
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A  COLD,  cold  wind  blows  off  the 
Greenland  ice-cap.  It  howls  out 
across  the  great  plains  of  ice,  down 
through  the  rocky  hills  along  the 
coast,  and  out  upon  the  frozen  sea.  Up 
on  the  great  glacier  it  whips  up  ice 
particles  and  sends  them  stinging  a- 
cross  its  face  only  to  land  in  some 
crevice  of  ice  or  rock.  Summer  is 
short;  winter  is  long;  gray  days  turn 
to  black  as  the  sun  retreats  for  another 
three  months  below  the  horizon.  All 
is  bleak;  all  is  cold;  there  is  no  life; 
and  yet,  there  is  no  death.  Every- 
thing is  suspended  in  the  great  empty 
solitude  of  winter. 

Such  is  the    north  coast  of  Green- 


land. Lonely  to  men  longing  for 
men,  inhospitable,  frozen  throughout 
the  ages,  a  haven  for  those  who  would 
escape  the  world,  deadly  in  its  silence. 
Few  men  have  come,  fewer  still  have 
gone  away,  some  sit  by  a  cozy  fire  at 
home  recounting  their  tales  of  adven- 
ture in  the  far  north,  while  their 
friends  lie  buried  beneath  the  ice  and 
rock  waiting  for  eternity. 

Few  indeed  are  the  living  things 
upon  that  rocky  shore.  A  lonely  sea- 
bird  wandering  far  away  from  its  kin, 
wheeling  about  in  the  frigid  wind, 
then  turning  south  and  flying  toward 
a  more  livable  climate.  A  little  moss 
grows  here  and  there.     It  would   be 
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better  to  say  exists.  The  forces  of  na- 
ture, wind  and  weather,  do  their  best 
to  uproot  even  this  tiny  specimen  of 
life. 

Now  if  one  were  to  travel  farther 
south  on  the  west  coast,  he  would  find 
two  settlements.  One,  Etah,  is  the 
only  place  of  permanent  human  habi- 
tation so  near  the  pole.  Then,  just 
around  Cape  Alexander,  one  would 
find  Thule.  Each  of  these  places  har- 
bors a  small-sized  band  of  Eskimos 
who  live  happily  under  their  own  rules 
and  laws.  At  Thule  there  is  even  a 
doctor. 

But  if  one  were  to  turn  east  instead 
of  west,  he  would  have  to  travel  a 
long,  long  way  down  the  ice  foot  be- 
fore he  found  any  sign  of  man  or 
beast. 

And  so  it  was  strange  indeed  to  find 
a  little  schooner  winding  its  way  from 
one  lead  in  the  ice  to  another.  Strange, 
for  here  was  a  place  man  had  never 
been  before.  Strange,  because  why 
should  he  want  to  see  and  visit  this 
desolate  shore  devoid  of  anything  that 
he  wants  or  needs.  But  there  the  boat 
was,  plain  as  toast,  winding  its  way  to 
and  fro,  always  going  north.  Possibly 
northwest  or  northeast,  but  it  would 
invariably  turn  its  snout  toward  the 
top  of  the  world  whenever  clear  water 
was  to  be  found. 

It  was  not  the  least  bit  strange,  how- 
ever, when  the  ice  finally  caught  the 
vessel  and  held  it  tight  in  its  vise-like 
grip  until  it  slowly  crushed  the  hull 
to  matchwood,  spilling  out  the  crew 
and  cargo. 

For  two  days  after  the  ice  had  stop- 
ped the  boat,  the  men  were  unloading 
what  they  most  needed  for  the  trip 
across  the  ice  and  down  the  coast. 
They  knew  with  an  almost  animal  in- 
stinct  that  fall   was  not  far  off,   and 


soon  the  days  would  grow  short  along 
with  the  coming  of  the  autumn  gales. 
On  the  night  of  the  second  day  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  cracking  and 
groaning  set  up  from  the  ship,  and 
the  men  took  to  the  ice  for  fear  the 
boat  would  go  down  with  them  all 
aboard. 

The  next  day  the  captain  sent  a 
committee  of  five  back  to  the  ship  to 
decide  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  stay 
aboard  or  not.  Meanwhile  the  men 
on  the  ice  unpacked  the  various  para- 
phernalia for  the  trip  down  the  frozen 
wastes  paralleling  Greenland's  coast. 
The  five  men  on  board  decided  the 
ship  would  be  livable  for  about  eight 
hours  longer.  The  crew  packed  all 
the  supplies  that  they  could  carry  on 
the  sledges,  and  their  backs.  But  as 
sometimes  happens  to  man's  predic- 
tions, these  were  slightly  off.  Sudden- 
ly there  was  a  sharp  cracking  noise, 
and  the  ship  broke  loose.  It  immedi- 
ately took  a  sharp  list  to  starboard 
and  started  to  fill  with  water.  Those 
men  that  were  aboard  came  rushing 
out  and  leapt  down  into  the  water 
round  about  the  boat.  The  men  on 
the  ice  took  to  a  small  boat  that  had 
been  lowered  from  the  ship  just  in 
case  of  such  an  emergency,  shoved  it 
out  into  the  lead  of  cold  black  water, 
and  rowed  round  about  picking  up 
what  men  they  could.  The  others 
made  it  to  the  ice  alone,  and  were 
hauled  to  safety.  As  soon  as  the  men 
that  had  been  in  the  water  reached 
the  large  floe  on  which  their  gear  was 
collected,  they  calmly  brushed  off  the 
ice  particles  of  frozen  water  from  their 
clothes.  The  schooner  didn't  go  down, 
and  the  ice,  just  as  quickly  as  it  had 
parted,  went  cracking  together  crush- 
ing the  ship  as  if  it  were  paper. 

Sixteen  men  left  the  hulk  on  the  ice 
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for  the  hike  in  to  the  coast  and  down 
toward  civilization.  There  was  really 
a  crew  of  twenty-two  aboard,  but  the 
other  six  decided  to  stay  with  then- 
boat  as  they  were  too  weak  to  make  the 
haul  south.  The  sixteen  left  early  the 
next  day  and  made  for  shore.  They 
took  all  but  one  sledge  in  case  they 
should  happen  upon  a  lead  in  the 
course  of  events.  They  took  what  sup- 
plies they  could,  leaving  the  rest  for 
their  fellow  crew-men. 

Tragedy  struck  fast.  As  the  sledges 
neared  shore,  the  one  in  the  lead  hap- 
pened upon  some  soft  slush  ice  that 
had  been  ground  to  powder  between 
two  floes.  Before  anyone  could  stop  it 
the  sledge  tipped  over,  and  toppled 
into  the  water  between  the  floes.  The 
men  saved  what  they  could,  but  the 
sledge  with  all  the  valuable  dogs  dis- 
appeared beneath  one  of  the  floes. 
This  mishap  caused  a  great  deal  of  de- 
lay, and  as  the  day  was  already  short, 
it  was  quite  dark  before  the  men 
stumbled  vipon  the  rocky  shore  and 
made  camp  beneath  the  eerie  northern 
lights.  The  next  three  days  a  vicious 
northeaster  howled  about  that  little 
band  in  all  the  fury  that  only  an  artic 
storm  can  release.  When  the  weather 
finally  cleared,  thirteen  men  hiked 
southward  on  the  icefoot  leaving  three 
buried  behind  them. 

Fall  had  begun  to  set  in;  the  days 
were  shorter;  and  the  gales  came  in 
more  frequently.  Each  one  took  its 
toll.  Four  weeks  after  the  crew  of  six- 
teen had  left  the  wreck,  only  ten  re- 
mained. Besides  the  dogs  lost  on  the 
first  day,  three  more  had  died,  leaving 
just  enough  for  the  sledges.  Six  weeks 
after  departing  from  the  hulk  only 
eight  remained,  and  they  had  but  two 
sledges  with  enough  dogs  to  pull  them. 


Broken  runners  had  claimed  the  other 
sledges,  and  hungry  men  and  dogs,  the 
extra  huskies. 

Two  and  one  half  months  after  the 
wreck,  a  wandering  band  of  Eskimos 
were  amazed  to  find  a  group  of  starved 
men  huddled  around  a  campfire  wait- 
ing to  die.  Three  were  already  dead, 
and  the  other  five  more  dead  than  a- 
live.  The  Eskimos  took  them  to  safety, 
and  most  of  all,  decent  food  and  shel- 
ter. 

The  other  six  that  remained  aboard 
the  hulk  were  forced  to  leave  after  the 
churning  ice  and  force  of  the  gales  had 
reduced  their  boat  to  little  more  than 
kindling.  They  made  a  semi-perma- 
nent camp  on  shore,  but  all  died  in  the 
long  hard  Arctic  winter. 

A  cold  cold  wind  blows  off  of  the 
Greenland  ice-cap.  It  howls  out  across 
the  great  plains  of  ice,  down  through 
the  rocky  hills  along  the  coast,  and 
out  upon  the  frozen  sea.  Up  on  the 
great  glacier  it  whips  up  ice  particles 
and  sends  them  stinging  across  its  face 
only  to  land  in  some  crevice  of  ice  or 
rock.  Summer  is  short;  winter  is  long; 
gray  days  turn  to  black  as  the  sun  re- 
treats for  another  three  months  below 
the  horizon.  All  is  bleak.  All  is  cold. 
There  is  no  life  and  yet,  there  is  no 
death.  Everything  is  suspended  in  the 
great  empty  solitude  of  winter. 

Such  is  the  north  coast  of  Green- 
land. Lonely  to  man  longing  for  men, 
inhospitable,  frozen  throughout  the 
ages,  a  haven  for  those  who  would  es- 
cape the  world,  but  deadly  in  its  si- 
lence. Few  men  have  come.  Fewer 
still  have  gone  away.  Some  sit  by  a 
cozy  fire  at  home  recounting  their  tales 
of  adventure  in  the  far  north,  while 
their  friends  lie  buried  beneath  the  ice 
and  rock,  waiting  for  eternity. 
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Adrian  Tinsley 


Illustrated  by  Ann  Wilson 


RAIN  CHECK 


THE  MELLOW  October  sunlight 
gleamed  through  the  gym  win- 
dows as  the  sixth  period  Sophomore 
class  was  dismissed.  Patty  Morrison 
gathered  up  her  books  and  rushed  over 
to  exchange  the  latest  gossip  of  the 
day  with  her  best  friend,  Frances  Car- 
ver. "Frances,  guess  what!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I've  got  wonderful  news. 
Jeff  just  shot  down  his  third  jet  plane. 
Anne  got  a  letter  this  morning." 

"That's  fine,"  said  Frances,  "but  for 
heaven's  sake,  can't  you  ever  get  Anne 
and  Jeff  off  your  mind?  So  your  old- 
er sister's  engaged  to  Jeff  Wolcott, 
who's  in  Korea.     So  what!" 

"So  what?"  said  Patty  indignantly. 
"If  you  had  an  older  sister  who  was 
engaged  to  Jeff  Wolcott,  who  was  vot- 
ed the  most  popular  boy  in  the  Senior 
class  last  year,  don't  tell  me  you 
wouldn't  be  excited." 

Frances  groaned.  "Oh,  it's  fine  for 
them  to  be  in  love,  but  you  don't 
have  to  give  a  play-by-play  descrip- 
tion of  the  romance  every  day  in  the 
week,  do  you?" 

Patty  shrugged.  "You,  Frances, 
don't  have  any  romance  in  your  soul; 
that's  your  trouble.  Well,  I've  got  to 
meet  Anne  and  get  home.  Call  me 
tonight,  and  we'll  do  our  algebra." 

Patty  walked  slowly  out  of  the  gym 
and  up  to  the  third  Door  where  Anne's 
locker  was.  She  thought  about  Anne 
— pert,  vivacious  Anne.     By  this  time 


next  year,  Anne  would  be  happily 
married  to  Jeff.  Anne  was  such  a 
wonderful  big  sister  that  Patty  didn't 
know  what  she  would  do  without  her. 
Patty's  train  of  thought  was  interrupt- 
ed as  Anne  grabbed  her  by  the  shoul- 
der. "Hey,  Patty,  where  are  you  go- 
ing? You  walked  right  past  my  lock- 
er." 

"Huh!  Oh  gee!"  said  Patty,  "I  was 
just  thinking — oh  well,  let's  go." 

Anne  looked  down  at  her  tolerantly. 
She  was  used  to  her  little  sister's 
dreamy  moods.     "What  is  it,  Patty?" 

"Well,  nothing except,  gee  Anne, 

it's  hard  to  believe  that  you  and  Jeff 
are  really  serious  about  getting  mar- 
ried this  summer  when  he  comes  home 
on  furlough.     I  mean,  eighteen " 

Anne  smiled.  "I  guess  eighteen  is 
young  to  be  starting  out  on  your  own, 
but  the  war  won't  wait  and  neither 
will  we.  I  just  hope  that  by  the  time 
you're  my  age,  you  won't  have  to 
make  your  plans  around  a  war.  It's 
enough  for  me  though,  that  this  sum- 
mer I'll  actually  become  Mrs.  Jeff 
Wolcott." 

Patty  and  Anne  walked  out  into  the 
bright  sunlight  and  past  the  chattering 
mob  of  teen-agers.  The  laughing  gang 
at  school,  the  slow,  pleasant  walk 
home,  the  frosty  glass  of  milk  when 
they  arrived  tired  and  thirsty — all 
these  were  a  part  of  the  lives  of  Anne 
and  Patty.     In  the  blissful  ignorance 
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of  young  people,  they  didn't  worry 
about  tomorrow.  Today  was  much  too 
nice. 

They  rushed  into  the  cool  house  in 
a  free-for-all  race  towards  the  kitchen. 
One  look  at  their  mother's  grief-strick- 
en face  stopped  them  short.  "What  is 
it,  Mom?"  whispered  Anne.  "It's  not 
— it's  not — " 

"It's  Jeff,"  Mrs.  Morrison's  voice 
sounded  flat,  lifeless.  "Oh  Anne,  I 
wish  I  didn't  have  to  tell  you.  Jeff 
was  killed  in  a  daylight  bombing  raid. 
Mrs.  Wolcott  just  called." 

Anne  was  still.  She  said  nothing, 
but  her  eyes  held  a  hurt,  disbelieving 
look.  "I  don't  believe  it.  It's  not  true! 
It  couldn't  happen  to  Jeff.  It  just 
couldn't!"  She  began  to  sob.  "It — 
just  couldn't."  Anne  ran  from  the 
room.  As  Patty  ran  up  after  her,  she 
heard  the  key  click  in  the  lock,  and 


then  low,  muffled  crying.  Patty  could- 
n't bear  it.  She  turned,  and  went 
away. 

Anne  didn't  come  down  for  supper 
that  night,  or  the  following  night.  She 
began  to  keep  to  herself.  She  spent 
all  her  free  time  in  her  room,  with 
Jeff's  letters  and  pictures,  and  her 
memories.  The  old  gay,  vivacious 
Anne  was  gone,  and  in  her  place  walk- 
ed a  spiritless  automaton. 

Patty's  world,  too,  was  changed. 
Gone  were  the  long  talks  that  she  and 
Anne  had  enjoyed,  whispering  softly 
in  Anne's  darkened  room  when  the  rest 
of  the  family  thought  them  asleep. 
Gone  were  the  long  walks  home  after 
school,  gone  the  wonderful  companion- 
ship. 

Anne's  grief  was  like  a  living  thing. 
It  reached  out  and  touched  all  those 
around  her,  and  wherever  it  fell,  it 
left  a  shadow.  The  conversation  at 
the  dinner  table,  which  had  always 
been  so  sparkling,  was  dull  and  life- 
less. Anne's  friends  began  to  dread 
meeting  her.  Her  sorrow  put  a  dam- 
per on  their  fun.  Small  lines  began 
to  appear  around  her  mother's  eyes. 
How  could  she  bring  Anne  back  from 
the  past  and  make  her  realize  that  she 
must  live  also  in  the  present,  and  in 
the  future. 

The  days  turned  into  weeks,  and 
the  weeks  began  to  pile  up  into 
months.  Still  Anne  sorrowed.  She 
didn't  seem  to  care  about  anything. 
Then  Greg  Robinson  came.  Greg  and 
Anne  had  gone  together  for  a  few 
months  before  Anne  had  met  Jeff,  and 
they  had  enjoyed  each  other's  com- 
pany. Now  Greg  began  asking  Anne 
to  go  out  with  him  again. 

"Anne,"  said  Mrs.  Morrison,  "why 
don't  you  go  out  with  Greg?  You 
haven't    done    anything    since    Jeff's 
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death,  and  I'd  like  for  you  to  have 
some  fun  again.    You're  so  young " 

Anne's  face  was  white.  "No,"  she 
said,  "I'm  not  going  out  with  anyone. 
No  one  could  ever  take  the  place  of 
Jeff.  Can't  you  understand?  I  just 
want  to  be  let  alone!" 

Anne  took  the  'phone.  "Hello,  Greg. 

No,  I'm  sorry,  I'll  be  busy  Friday 

Yes,  Saturday  too No,  I  just  don't 

feel   like  dating  now Well,  let  me 

take  a  rain  check  on  it." 

Rain  check,  thought  Patty  bitterly. 
Anne  won't  ever  use  that  rain  check. 
For  her,  it  will  be  raining  forever. 

Upstairs  that  night,  Anne  tossed  in 
her  bed,  thinking  of  Jeff.  She  was 
jerked  into  awareness  by  a  soft  noise 
in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Had  some- 
one called  her  name?  She  listened  in- 
tently. There  it  was  again,  low  but 
clear.  "Anne?"  The  voice  was  loud- 
er. Suddenly  she  realized  that  it  was 
Jeff's  voice,  the  voice  she  had  thought 
she  would  never  hear  again. 

"Anne,  do  you  hear  me?  Don't 
grieve  for  me,  Anne.  You're  making 
us  all  so  unhappy — your  father,  your 

mother,  Patty,  your  friends me.     I 

can't  rest  with  the  weight  of  your 
grief.  No  matter  what  happens,  the 
living  must  go  on.  They  must  not  stop 
to  grieve  too  long  for  the  dead.  So 
Anne,  remember  Eyes  Front re- 
member  Eyes  Front/"     The  voice 

grew  fainter.    Then  it  was  gone. 

Anne  struggled  to  get  up.  "Jeff! 
Jeff!  Come  Back!"  she  cried.  There 
was  no  answer.  Against  her  will 
Anne's  head  fell  back  on  her  pillow, 
and  she  slept. 

Anne  awoke  late  the  next  morning. 
She  could  hear  Patty  rustling  around 
in  the  kitchen.  Her  parents  must  have 
gone  shopping.  Somehow  she  seemed 
to  remember  that  something  important 


had  happened  during  the  night.    Jeff! 

That  was  it!     Jeff  had  been no,  she 

thought  bitterly.  It  was  just  a  dream. 
But  somehow  it  had  seemed  so  real. 
Anne  dressed  and  trudged  downstairs 
to  breakfast. 

"You  know,  Patty,  I  had  the  oddest 
dream  last  night.  It  seemed  so  real 
at  the  time."  Haltingly  she  told  Patty 
about  Jeff's  voice.  "He  kept  saying 
''Eyes  Front'  as  if  I  knew  what  it 
meant.     I  wonder " 

Patty  listened  expectantly.  Maybe 
Anne  would  come  to  her  senses  now. 
Maybe  at  last  she  would  stop  grieving. 
Patty's  hopes  were  dashed  as  Anne 
spoke,  "I  guess  my  imagination  has 
been  working  overtime,  though.  A 
dream's  a  dream." 

Anne  picked  up  her  napkin  to  begin 
breakfast  and  discovered  a  letter  be- 
side it.  "Oh,"  said  Patty,  "I  forgot  to 
give  that  to  you.  It's  from  Grundy, 
Virginia.  Who  in  the  world  do  you 
know  there?" 

Anne  listlessly  opened  the  letter  and 
started  to  read.  Then  she  gasped. 
"Listen,  Patty!  It's  from  someone 
named  Andy  Daniels.  He  says  he  was 
Jeff's  co-pilot  in  Korea  when  their 
plane  was  shot  down.  They  found  a 
letter  to  me  in  Jeff's  pocket  after  he 
died.  Andy  was  hit,  and  sent  home, 
and  he  just  found  the  letter  among  his 
things.  Here  it  is."  With  a  trembl- 
ing voice,  Anne  began  to  read. 

"My  dearest  Anne, 

There's  a  mission  today,  Anne,  a 
very  important  one.  It  will  spell  life 
or  death  for  a  lot  of  brave  guys  at  the 
front.  Volunteers  were  asked  for,  and 
I'm  going.  But  I've  had  a  strange  feel- 
ing all  day,  and  I  can't  shake  it  off, 
that  this  time  I  won't  come  back. 

We've  planned   a  lot  of  wonderful 
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things  together,  but  if  I  don't  come 
back,  Anne,  promise  me  that  you  won't 
let  my  death  ruin  your  life.  When- 
ever I  feel  low  over  here,  one  of  my 
buddies  always  tells  me  "Eyes  Front." 
I  want  you  to  remember  that.  If  any- 
thing should  happen  to  me,  I  want  you 

to   keep  your  eyes  front to  look  to 

the  future  and  not  to  the  past.  Promise 
me,  Anne,  otherwise  I'll  never  be  hap- 
py, or  even  at  rest,  if  I  have  to  go — 
over  there. 

I  love  you,  darling, 

Jeff" 

Anne  straightened  her  shoulders. 
Her  eyes  held  a  spark  of  life  that  had 
been  missing  for  many  months.  Patty 
watched  her  ascend  the  stairs,  the  old 
familiar  tilt  to  her  head,  and  thought 
to  herself,  the  sun  finally  has  come  out 
for  Anne.  I  guess  she'll  be  able  to  use 
that  rain  check  after  all. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
describe  that  strange  feeling  when  you 

become  "Sleepy."  "Set's  Advocate,"  a 
thought  provoking  poem  by  Ralph 
Buck,  and  "The  Storm"  by  Kay  Erick- 
son  further  exemplify  the  host  of  tal- 
ented writers  at  W-L. 

A  little  boy's  first  experience  with 
death  supplies  the  subject  for  Alan 
McSurely's  sketch  "Uncle  Mike's  Leg- 
acy." "Through  the  Years"  is  an  ar- 
ticle which  should  be  of  interest  to 
every  student  of  W-L.  It  is  the  in- 
formative speech  on  the  history  of  our 
school,  made  by  Shirley  Stump  during 
the  dedication  ceremony  of  the  new 
wing.  To  all  graduating  Seniors  the 
Penman  has  dedicated  the  article,  "I 
Remember."  In  it  you  will  find  men- 
tion of  some  of  the  incidents  which 
have  made  this  year  worth  remember- 
ing. 

With  this  issue  we  bring  you  some- 
thing new  in  magazine  covers.  It  is 
the  striking  "Flair"  cover  done  by 
Mimi  Bauer,  art  editor.  The  soft  green 
and  blossoming  rose  symbolize  the 
spring  and  summer  seasons.  The  art 
staff  has  illustrated  all  but  one  of  the 
short  stories  and  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  results. 

The  staff  would  like  to  thank  every- 
one who  has  in  any  way  helped  us  to 
publish  the  1952-53  Penman.  We  are 
especially  indebted  to  the  faculty  ad- 
visers, student  contributors,  advertis- 
ers, and  printer.  Our  thanks  also  to 
the  student  body  who  so  graciously  ac- 
cepted and  read  the  magazine.  Best 
wishes  for  future  success  to  the  gradu- 
ating seniors  and  the  new  Penman 
staff. 
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THROUGH   THE  YEARS 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

and  notable  personalities  have  come. 
Look  at  the  classes  since  that  time. 
Reflect  on  our  cadet  corps,  our  orch- 
estra, our  band,  our  choir,  our  publica- 
tions, our  student  council  and  many 
other  fine  organizations,  for  by  them 
our  school  is  partially  judged.  By 
them  our  personalities,  our  enthusi- 
asms and  our  capabilities  are  express- 
ed.    Are  we  making  progress? 

"In  the   hymn  of  Washington-Lee, 


composed  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  a  student  and  faculty  member,  the 
feeling  of  every  loyal  student  and 
alumnus  is  expressed. 

"In  the  words  of  Pat  Frankhouser, 
president  of  the  student  body  of  Wash- 
ington-Lee in  the  year  1949-1950: 

"  'When  you  walk  out  of  the  doors 
of  Washington-Lee  for  the  last  time  as 
a  student,  stop  and  look  back,  Yes! 
You've  done  your  part  in  cheering  its 
teams,  but  if  you  can  honestly  say  that 
you  took  care  of  it  as  your  new 
home;  then  you've  left  your  mark.'  " 
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LETTER  OF  RESIGNATION 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 

again.  Thousands  of  times  I  turned 
on  the  power,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
earth  people  disappeared  into  what 
you  thought  was  eternal  oblivion.  But 
I  tricked  you.  You  stood  there  in  the 
lab  that  day  and  watched  me  adjust 
the  settings  on  the  machine.  You 
didn't  know  that  I  changed  it  so  that 
anything  caught  in  its  field  would  be 
whisked  out  to  a  certain  planet  in  the 
clusters  near  the  Milky  Way.  No,  I 
didn't  destroy  them  as  you  ordered, 
your  Excellency.     I  sent  them  there  to 


colonize  that  planet,  to  make  it  into  a 
paradise.  And  now  that  so  many  of 
them  have  gone,  I'm  going  too.  I'll 
finish  this  letter  and  set  the  time- 
switch,  and  then  I'll  step  inside  the 
cylinder.  Ten  minutes  after  I  am 
gone,  it  will  disintegrate.  And  you 
will  be  left  here  on  the  Earth  with  a 
great  many  people  who  have  waited 
for  years  to  tear  you  limb  from  limb. 

As  for  me,  I  shall  be  a  long  way  off, 
with  those  decent  people  who  are 
busily  building  a  better  world. 

Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  civili- 
zation, I  resign. 

END  OF  COMMUNICATION 
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